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BOSTON,  Saturday,  January  i,  1881. 


Vol.  XLI.  No.  1. 


THE 

EMERSO 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  no-w  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  th^ls  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAE  Ef  ADVAifCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washing-^on    St.,    Boston, 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOB  1881  WILIi   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Geohge  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Amei'ican,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  R.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Orxe  Jewett,  Constance  Fenimobe  AVoolson, 
IVIark  Twain,  Kose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  GoLi>- 
"wiN  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M,  Rossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets":  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Dug- 
bale,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  In  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  ©4.00  a  year,  in  ^6.y3,uqq,  postage  free;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be'  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 

Not  more   tlian  from   tliree  to  four 
pupils  in.  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  Including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorongli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  iu  SeiJtember,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  X>vrector 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    58,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  exeelleuce 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive_use  of  firslxjlass 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 


BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  esperience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANTXPACTDEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DEY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Coptikg,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music  etc.  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  nmnuscnpt 
reduplication,  Utliograpliing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  m  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  churoh-clioirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  orgaiuzations,  and  inusicians  generally - 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  fi-om 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  hfty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies,  ihe  Hek- 
tograpli  is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  H^ektograph  mk,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Oirculai. 
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HOLIDAY  MUSIC-BOOKS. 

DITSON  &  CO.  call  attention  to  their  elegant  and 
useful  music  books,  suitable  for  presents,  and  especially 
to  tbeir  volumes  of 

BOUND  SHEET  MUSIC. 
Price  of  each  in  Cloth,  $2.50.  Fine  CHlt,  $3. 

The  following  are  collections  of  piano  music  only.    An 

equal  number  of  iwcal  collections  are  published. 

THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS.    43  pieces  of  high  char- 
acter. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE.     70   of  the  best  pieces  of 
new  dance  music  by  the  most  celebrated  composers. 

GEMS  OF  STEAUSS.    80  splendid  and  brilliant  com- 
positions. 

PIANO-FORTE  GEMS.    100  select  piano-pieoes. 

HOME  CIRCLE.    Vol  I.    170  easy  pieces  for  beginners. 

HOME  CIRCLE.    Vol.  II.    142  pieces,  of  which  22  are 
for  four  hands. 

PARLOR  MUSIC.    2  vols.  12  easy  and  popular  pieces. 

CREME  DE  LA  CREME.     2  Vols.    85  select  pieces 
of  some  difficulty,  suited  to  advanced  players.' 

FOUNTAIN  OF  GEMS.    97  easy  and  popular  pieees. 

■WELCOME  HOME.    70  easy  popular  and  pieces. 

PEARLS  OF  MELODY.    60  pieces  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. 

PIANIST'S  ALBUM.    102  pieces.    Fine  collection. 

All  the  books  above  named  are  alike  in  size,  style,  bind- 
ing, and  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Musical  Works 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MACI^ILLAN  &  CO. 


XO  SIS  COMFLETJED  IS  I'MMISIS  VOZUMISS. 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIO  AND  iUSfOIANS, 

By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 
Edited  by  George  Grove,  T).  G.  L.    Vol.  I.    A  to  Im- 
promptu.   8vo.      "SVitli  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 
Wood  Cuts.    Cloth.    §6.00. 

"The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  New  York  Tribune. 

*'  Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  work, 
■which  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory will  be  -without."  —  Fortnightly  Heview. 

"By  far  the  best  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readers)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG.ERKAXI,  X.  Y. 

"  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  REV.  II.  W.  EINAPP. 
J).  I).  New  Vork. 

'*  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue,"  L.  Y. 
HERIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  usi_'.  iJruggists,  35  cents, 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  100  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 


J^R.   TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOEOSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  ■will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  10  Charles  Street, 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Prof essor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 

Concert  Koora. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
ziS  East  TenKh  Street,  New  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COMPOSmONS  FtJENISHED  TOE  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 

Music  Of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE 


T.   BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HAEMONT. 
^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Ameeican  Aet  Jooenal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York-. 


Harvard  Musical  Assodation, 


FOURTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,  Tliursday,  January  6,  1881,  at  3  P. 


CAEL  zeeeahn, 
Conductor. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
Violin  Leader. 


22  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BEEAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H  Levi 

OH    FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osffood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Baruet. 

SPEINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


PnOGEAMME. 

Pastorale,  from  the  Christmas  Oratario,    ....    Bacli. 
Eec.  and  Aria  from  the  Opera  **  Siroe  "  (first  time),  Handel 

(Mr.  George  Henschel.) 
Third  ("  Cologne  ")  Symphony,  in  E  flat,  .     .     Schumann 
Lysiart's  Sceiia  and  Aria ;  "  Wo  berg'  ich  mich  ?" 

from  "Euryanthe"  (tirst  time),       Weher 

(Mr.  Henschel.) 
Overture  to  **  Penthesilea"  (first  time),  .    .    .     Goldmark 

Seai^jri   Tickets  (five  concerts),  with  reserved  seats  $5 ; 
Single*  -:»n,  §11,  with  reserved  seat,  §1.25. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 

Foxir  Performances  at  Boston  Mtisic  Sail, 

December  26,  "Messiah.*' 

January  30,    "  Mozart's  Kequiem  **    and    Beetho- 
ven's  **Mt.  of  Olives." 
April  15,  Passion  Music. 

April  17,  *'  St.  Paul." 

Season  tickets  to  last  year's  subs.cribors  will  be  ready 
on  Saturday,  Koveniber  27,  at  §6.00,  and  to  the  general 
public  on  Monday,  November  29,  at  same  price.  After 
that  at  §5.00.  A.  PAHKER  BROWKE,  Sceretary. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

rONDON  !  —  Beeves.       NEAV  YOKK.  —  ScUuljeitll. 

We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Eitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
r.ank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann .and  Eich.ard  Wagner. —iS'a^ioJi,  Kew  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Plores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Eitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  origin.al  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Eitter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  V. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  EITTEE,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Sineinc 
Piano,  Org.an,  Harmony,  etc.  t.aught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALD-WELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  Delightful  Bodley  Books. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  With  seventy- 
seven  illustrations.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 
With  eighty-oue  illnstrations.  With  a  richly 
illuminated  cover.     SI. 50. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS.  With  sev- 
enty-seven illustrations,  and  a  curiously  pictur- 
esque cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  AFOOT.  With  sevcnty- 
niue  illustrations,  and  aa  oruaiueutal  cover. 
$1.50. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABROAD.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, and  bound  in  a  curiously  oruameiital 
cover.     $1.50. 

This  book  continues  the  doings  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bodley  family.  Mr.  Bodley  goes  to  Europe, 
writes  capital  letters  to  his  children,  and  on  liis 
return  tells  them  stories  of  European  places  and 
events  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  tlie  very  best  of 
the  delightful  "  Bodley  "  books,  both  in  stories 
and  pictures. 

The  little  folk  all  know  the  Bodley  Books,  and  delight 
in  them.  Mr.  Scuddcr  is  a  model  story-teller  for  ehildreu, 
a  miracle  worker  iu  the  matter  of  awakened  interest.  — 
A^eii)  York  Evening  Post. 

So  delightful  th.it  any  reader,  young  or  old,  would  be 
Tlad  to  have  more  like  them.  —  The  Watc/unan  (Boston). 


*#*  For  sali^  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipl 
o/price  by  the  Fullishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Boston,   Mass. 


Calcnbac  or  tf^e  ^u0ita\  M>ta0tm, 


jANtJAET,  1881. 

5.  Second  Euterjje,  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

6.  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

19.  Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club,  Music  Hall. 

20.  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
24.   Second  Cecilia — Probably. 

24.   First  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  with  JosefB,  &c. 
26.   Second  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  Music  Hall. 

28.  Third  Thomas  Orchestra,  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 

29.  M.itinee  Thomas  Orchestra,        "  "        " 

30.  Handel  and  Haydn:   Mozarfs   Requiem;    Beet- 

hoven's Mount  of  Olives. 

Feeruakt,  1881. 

2.  Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

3.  Sixth  Harvard  Symphony. 

4  and  9.  Second  Apollo  Concerts. 

17.  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

Makch,  1881. 
3.   Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (Probably). 

10.   Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 
Aprel,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).  .  Handel  and  H.aydn:  Bach's  Pas- 

sion Music. 

18.  (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 

"St.  Paul." 

Mat,  1881. 

2.   Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 

18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


NEW  ^OOKS. 

Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

By  James  T.  Fields.    IGmo,  gilt  top.  .51.25. 
A  beautiful  volume  inside  and  outside." 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  "Washixgtok  Gladden.    16nio,  gilt  top,  Sl.oo. 

Mr.  Gladden's  strong  common  sense,  freedom  from  cant, 
and  manly  religious  spirit  make  this  a  peculiarly  valuable 
and  winning  book. 

On  the  Threshold. 

By  T.  T.  MtTNGEK.    16mo,  gilt  top,  .$1.00. 

A  thoroughly.sensible,  judicious,  helpful  book  for  yovrng 
men  and  women. 

8^"  A  business  man  could  liardly  find  a  letter  gift  for  a 
cl&'k  than  this.  '    * 

*^*For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN    &     CO. 

4  PARK  STREET,  Boston. 

MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 

140  A.  Treniont  Streetf    -r    -    -    -    _    _    Jloorn  44. 

Teacher  of  the 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice  and  the  Art 
of  Singing. 


»IADAME  SEILEB'S  SCHOOL 

OF 

VOGtART& INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

llOi  Walnut  St.,  JPhila<leli>hia,  Fa., 

Otfers  thorough  education,  and  aristio^training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  tSchers  at 
moderate  prices,  * 

The  following  branches  of  lunsic  are  taught : 

Cultivation  of  the  voice.  Style  and  Expression  in  singin" 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and   all  olher  Orcbestr.al  Instru-"' 
ments.  Acoustics,  and  Bhysiologv  of  the  ■\'ocal  Or-  ' 
g.ans,  iEstlRlios  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio, Chur.'h  ChHir  Singing,   <ahd   Operatic 
Training,    Kii.linients    of   Music,    and 
Sight  Heading,  Elocution,  and  the 
Germ.an,  French,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information. 
Address,  MAD.iME  EMMA  SEIIER. 

1104  ■n'aliuit  St.,  PliUa.,  Pa. 


The  BernWUstemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


Januakt  1,  1881.] 


nWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


BOSTON,  JANUARY  i,  iSSi. 
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MADAME   CLARA   SCHUMANN. 

At  the  third  subscription  concert  given  at 
Stuttgart,  Nov.  23,  the  entire  programme  was 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Robert  Schumann, 
and  the  pianist  of  the  occasion  was  none  other 
than  the  respected  widow  of  the  composer. 
The  works  performed  were  the  symphony  in 
C,  the  piano  concerto,  the  "  Genoveva  "  over- 
ture, two  Romances  for  piano,  and  three 
"  Lieder,"  sung  by  Fraulein  Lowe.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  appearance  of  Madame 
Schumann  is  from  a  private  letter. 

"  Clara  Schumann  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  with  iron  gray  hair, 
and  a  stoop  in  her  shoulders.  She  wore  a 
cap,  and  acted  just  like  a  fussy  old  woman. 
She  bowed  very  low,  first  to  the  Queen,  and 
then  to  the  audience.  The  applause  was 
great,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  was 
seated.  The  piano  was  covered  with  myrtle 
wreaths ;  she  first  motioned  for  them  all  to 
be  taken  off,  and  then  raised  herself  out  of 
her  seat  about  seven  times,  until  she  had 
'\  gotten  every  wrinkle  out  from  her  dress ; 
then  she  wiped  her  face  and  then  her  hands, 
and  then  the  keys  of  the  piano  all  off.  Then, 
as  we  thought  she  was  going  to  commence, 
she  bobbed  up  again  to  speak  to  the  con- 
ductor. But  when  she  did  commence  it  was 
grand.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  that  old 
lady  bobbing  her  cap  over  the  piano,  and 
bringing  out  such  beautiful,  clear  sounds. 
The  vigor  and  strength  with  which  she  played 
were  truly  remarkable.  After  the  concerto 
was  ended,  the  applause  was  immense.  The 
people  shouted  and  clapped  until  I  was  deaf- 
ened, and  they  trotted  the  poor  old  woman 
out  four  or  five  times.  But  after  the  second 
playing,  which  was  most  beautiful,  she  could 
not  get  off  the  stage,  such  was  the  applause, 
but  was  obliged  to  play  again.  Even  then 
the  audience  did  not  want  to  let  her  go,  but 
made  her  come  out  three  or  four  times  to 
make  her  little  old-fashioned  curtsies." 


MARIA  MALIBRAN.i 
I. 
Initiators !  It  is  thus  I  call  those  privi- 
leged individuals,  those  magnetic  beings,  who 
cause  chords  previously  mute  to  vibrate  with- 
in us.  We  often  carry  in  our  nature,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  tastes,  gifts,  and  qualities, 
which  slumber  in  the  state  of  germs  ;  they 
exist,  but  alone  do  not  possess  sufficient  force 
to  come  to  anything.  By  chance,  one  of 
those  who  illumine  the  soul  crosses  our  path ! 
He  speaks  to  and  questions  us.  Suddenly, 
there  is  light  —  the  spring  gushes  forth.  We 
did  not  understand  and  we  understand  ;  we 


•  From  a  pamphlet  written  by  M.  Erjiest  Legouvd,  and 
published  by  Hetzel,  Paris. 


did  not  love  and  we  love;  we  have  found  the 
way  to  Damascus.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  not  had  some  of  these  providential 
encounters.  As  for  myself,  I  owe  them  much. 
.  .  .  To-day  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  great 
artists  who  breathed  into  my  soul  the  sacred 
and  ardent  love  of  music ;  Maria  Malibran 
and  Berlioz.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  say  a 
little  about  myself,  but  only,  that  I  may  say 
a  great  deal  concerning  them ;  the  intimate 
friendship  which  bound  me  to  both  will  enable 
me  to  add  a  few  precise  and  new  touches  to 
two  figures,  one  of  which  is  already  no  more 
than  a  remembrance,  while  the  other  is  begin- 
ning to  enter  the  domain  of  the  lesrend. 

My  love  of  music,  suppressed  by  a  singular 
family  superstition,  was  developed  only  at  a 
somewhat  1  ite  period.  My  father's  memory 
and  name  were  with  me  objects  of  a  worship 
which  will  easily  be  understood ;  I  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  resemble  him,  and 
m^'  relatives  carefully  fostered  in  me  the  pious 
wish.  Now  my  father  was  not  fond  of  music, 
and  could  not  sing  in  tune,  so,  when  I  spoke 
at  college  of  taking  singing  lessons,  "  It  would 
be  no  good,"  I  was  told.  "Your  father  could 
not  sing  in  tune."  I  immediately  withdrew 
my  wish.  I  considered  I  had  no  right  to  like 
what  my  father  did  not  like.  Two  years  later 
—  I  was  then  sixteen — I  was  taken  to  the 
Opera-Comique  to  hear  Delia  Maria's  Prison- 
nier ;  I  was  touched  by  the  simple  grace  of 
certain  things  in  it,  and  ventured  to  say 
timidly:  "I  think  I  am  fond  of  Music."  "No, 
you  are  not!  Your  father  could  not  sing  in 
tune."  The  argument  struck  me  as  unanswer- 
able, and  my  filial  pietj'  speedily  exorcized  ray 
irreligious  and  absurd  fancy.  A  year  subse- 
quently I  was  taken  to  hear  La  Dame  Blanche. 
The  trio  in  the  first  act  excited  mj'  enthusiasm, 
and  I  exclaimed:  "But  I  do  love  music!" 
"  No,  you  do  not.     Your  father  sang  out  of 

"    "Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  my  father 

sang;  I  know  very  well,  though,  what  I  feel 
within  me!  I  do  like  music!  I  do  like  music! 
I  do  like  music !  "  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  indulge  my  strange  taste, 
which  went  on  being  gently  developed  in  the 
temperate  domain  of  comic  opera,  till,  one 
day,  an  unexpected  meeting  suddenly  changed 
my  taste  into  a  passion  and  transported  me 
violently  into  the  higher  regions  of  art.  People 
were  talking  a  great  deal  of  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  a  young  singer,  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  tenor  Garcia,  and  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant,  M.  Malibran.  The  lady  was 
said  to  rival  Mme.  Pasta.  My  good  fortune 
took  me  to  a  charity  concert  at  the  Con- 
servatory, the  day  the  fair  artist  sang  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris.  The  crowd  was  immense, 
and  expectation  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  Seated 
on  the  platform  among  the  lady-patronesses, 
the  new-comer  was  the  object  of  general 
curiosity.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  figure  or  physiognomy.  In  the  little 
mauve  hood  which  half  concealed  her  face, 
she  resembled  a  young  English  girl.  Her  turn 
to  sing  having  arrived,  she  rose,  removed  her 
hood,  and  went  to  the  piano,  on  which  she  was 
to  accompany  herself.  She  had  scarcely  taken 
her  seat  ere  the  transformation  began.  In 
the  first  place,  the  way  her  hair  was  dressed 


astonished  people  by  its  simplicity ;  no  curls,  no 
skilfully  devised  and  towering  fabric;  smooth, 
flat  plaits  showing  the  form  of  the  head:  a 
somewhat  large  mouth;  a  rather  short  nose; 
but  such  a  beautiful  oval  face  ;  such  a  purely 
designed  neck  and  shoulders,  that  beauty  of 
feature  was  replaced  by  purity  of  outline ; 
and  lastly  eyes  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
since  Talma,  eyes  which  had  an  atmosphere 
of  their  own.  Virgil  speaks  of  "  Natatitia 
liimina  somno."  Now  Maria  Malibran,  like 
Talma,  had  eyes  which  swam  in  some  electric 
fluid  or  other,  whence  their  glances  darted, 
luminous  and  yet  veiled,  similar  to  a  sunbeam 
traversing  a  cloud.  They  appeared  charged 
with  melancholy,  reverie,  and  passion.  She 
sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Willow  "  from  Otello. 
At  the  twentieth  bar,  the  public  were  con- 
quered ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  strophe,  they 
were  inebriated  ;  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  they 
were  mad.  As  for  myself,  I  experienced  the 
sensation  felt  by  a  man  in  the  car  of  a  captive 
balloon,  at  the  moment  the  rope  is  cut.  A 
second  before,  he  was  gently  rocked  to-and-fro 
at  a  few  yards  from  the  ground,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  is  shot  like  an  arrow  into  the 
plains  of  ether.  That  is  what  happened  to 
me.  Up  to  then,  music  had  been  for  me  only 
a  pleasing  art,  made  up  of  grace  and  clever- 
ness. It  suddenly  appeared  to  me  as  the  purest 
and  most  pathetic  interpretress  of  poetry,  of 
love,  and  of  grief.  A  new  world,  the  world 
of  grand  dramatic  music,  was  opened  to  me ; 
the  performances  of  Semiramide,  of  La  Gazza 
Ladra,  and  of  Tancredi,  completed  my  initia- 
tion :  Rossini's  genius  and  Malibran's  talent 
served  as  my  initiators. 

Soon  afterwards  I  took  another  step  for- 
ward iu  the  art,  and  again  it  was  Malibran 
who  caused  me  to  do  so.  My  guardian  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  her  family  ;  I  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  soon  joined  the  mounted 
escorts  of  friends  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
rides.  One  day,  while  we  were  breakfast- 
ing at  St.  Cloud,  I  called  out,  being  tired  with 
the  slowness  of  the  attendance:  "Waiter! 
some  plates !  "  Malibran  turned  round  and 
said:  "Why,  you  have  a  baryton."  "What 
isabaryton?"  "A  pleasing  kind  of  voice. 
Yours  is  a  good  one  ;  you  took  on  the  word 
'plates'  a  very  resonant  note.  You  should 
engage  a  master."  I  engaged  two  masters, 
one  for  solfeggio  and  one  for  singing,  and  it 
is  thus  that  I  came  into  direct  communication 
with  the  master-pieces  of  dramatic  music,  that 
I  rose  from  the  part  of  listener  to  that  of 
interpreter,  that  my  passion  became  an  occu- 
pation, and  my  pleasure  serious  work,  that  I 
went  on  successively  from  Olello  to  Don  Juan, 
from  Fidelia  to  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  from  // 
Matrimonio  Segreto  to  Der  Freischiltz ;  and 
that  at  last  —  but  I  am  speaking  too  much  of 
the   person    initiated;    let  me   speak  of    the 

initiatress. 

II. 

In  human  languages  there  are  certain  words, 

such  as  lumiere,  jeunesse,  amour,  and  heaiiti 

which  appear  formed  of  light.     Well,  there 

are  certain  names  in  art  which  shine  with  the 

same  brilliancy.     Such  as  Adrienne  Lecouv- 

reur.  Mile.  Rachel,  and  Maria  Malibran.     All 

three  died  young,  and  their  premature  end, 
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by  adding  to  their  talent  the  charm  of  some- 
thing incomplete  and  interrupted,  has  estab- 
lished among  them  a  sort  of  relationship  ;  we 
are  fond  of  considering  them  as  three  sisters 
in  a  career  of  glory.  Maria  Malibran  found 
an  admirable  poet  in  Alfred  de  Musset.  The 
stanzas  he  dedicated  to  her  live  in  the  memory 
of  us  all,  but  do  they  tell  us  everything  ?  No, 
for  poetry  cannot  do  so ;  poetry  sings  but 
does  not  analyze;  poetry  immortalizes,  but 
transfigures  superior  beings.  The  details  of 
their  character  and  genius,  the  familiar  side 
of  their  nature,  disappear  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  portrait.  De  Musset  sang  the  praises  of 
Maria  Malibran  ;  I  should  lilse  to  attempt  her 
portrait. 

What  was  the  distinctive  trait  in  her  char- 
acter? The  date  of  her  first  appearance  in 
Paris  may  assist  us  to  discover  it.  She  ar- 
rived about  1829,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  poetical,  dramatic,  pictorial,  and 
musical  revolution.  Hernani,  Der  Freischiitz, 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  and  Le  Navfrage  de 
la  Meduse,  had  let  loose  in  the  domain  of  art 
unknown  and  stormy  forces  ;  the  atmosphere 
was  heavily  charged  with  electricity.  Now, 
Malibran  was  the  representative  of  this  new 
art,  as  Pasta  had  been  the  sublime  interpre- 
tress of  classic  art.  Even  in  Rossini's  works, 
Pasta  combined  with  emotion  a  dignity,  grav- 
ity, and  nobleness,  which  belonged  to  the  old 
school.  She  was  truly  the  daughter  of 
Sophocles,  of  Corneille,  and  of  Racine  ; 
Malibran  was  the  daughter  of  Shakespeare, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Everything  in  her  genius  was  spon- 
taneous, inspired,  and  effervescing.  But  at 
the  same  time — and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  her  highly  complex 
organization — at  the  same  time,  by  a  singular 
contradiction,  nature  condemned  her  to  the 
necessity  of  effort,  to  stubborn  labor  constant- 
ly renewed.  The  mysterious  fairy  who  pre- 
sided over  her  birth,  endowed  her  with  all 
the  gifts  of  a  great  actress  and  of  a  great 
singer  except  one :  a  perfect  instrument. 
Alfred  de  Musset  says  in  his  poem : 

"  Ainsi  nons  consolait  sa  voix  fraiche  et  souore," 
and,  further  on  : 

"  Ovi  sout-ils  ces  accents 
Qui  voltigeaient  le  soir  sur  ta  levre  inspiree 
Comme  un  parfum  leger  sur  I'aube'piue  en  fleur?" 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  Malibran's  voice 
did  not  "flutter"  by  any  means.  Malibran's 
voice  had  nothing  of  a  "  light  perfume " 
about  it ;  and  Malibran's  voice  was  not  what 
is  termed  "  fresh  and  sonorous."  Pathetic 
and  powerful,  it  was  harsh  and  rebellious. 
When  Sontag  sang,  the  sounds  which  escaped 
from  her  throat  were  so  limpid  and  brilliant 
that  you  might  have  fancied  them  to  be  a 
pure  wave  of  light.  Malibran's  voice  resem- 
bled the  most  precious  of  all  metals  :  gold ; 
but  it  had  to  be  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth :  it  was  gold,  but  it  had  to  be  freed  from 
the  dross  ;  it  was  gold,  but  it  had  to  be  forged 
and  rendered  supple  like  iron  under  a  ham- 
mer. I  heard  her  one  day  at  Rome,  when 
she  had  to  play  in  the  Barbiere,  working 
away  several  hours  at  the  runs  in  her  cava- 
tina.  From  time  to  time  she  stopped  and 
addressed  her  voice,  saying  in  a  sort  of  rage : 


"  I  will  make  you  obey  me  !  "  The  struggle 
was  with  her  a  necessity,  a  habit,  which,  com- 
bined with  her  indomitable  tenacity  and  her 
love  of  imjjossibilities,  imparted  to  her  talent 
a  character  of  much  greater  power  and  origin- 
ality than  that  which  the  poet  has  drawn  ;  but 
by  suppressing  the  effort  he  has  diminished 
the  talent.  If  we  would  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  what  Malibran  was,  we  should  think  of 
the  school  in  which  she  was  formed.  Garcia, 
her  father,  united  to  the  knowledge  of  a  gen- 
uine composer  marvellous  talent  as  a  virtuoso. 
Nourrit  told  me  that,  previously  to  coming 
out,  he  went  to  ask  Garcia's  advice.  "  What 
piece  have  you  brought  ?"  "  The  air  from  11 
Mafrimonio  Segreto  :  '  Pria  che  spunti.' " 
"Suigit.^'  On  reaching  the  point  d'orgue, 
Nourrit  executed  a  very  pleasing  run.  "Good, 
execute  another."  Nourrit  executed  a  second. 
"  And  another."  Nourrit  threw  off  a  third. 
"And  now  another."  "I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  tether,"  replied  Nourrit.  "  After  three 
points  d'orgue!.  a  genuine  singer  should  be 
able  to  extemporize  ten,  or  twenty,  if  he 
chooses,  for  no- one  can  be  a  genuine  singer 
who  is  not  a  genuine  musician." 

Such  was  the  admirable  but  rough  and 
rarely  satisfied  'master  who  taught  Malibran. 
One  day,  after  an  hour's  work,  he  said  to  her : 
"You  will  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
chorus  singer."  "I  shall  have  more  talent 
than  you,"  she  replied,  with  a  toss  of  her 
little  head  of  fourteen.  Two  years  later,  at 
New  York,  he  entered  her  room,  and,  in  the 
tone  at  which  all  trembled,  said:  "You  will 
come  out  on  Saturday  with  me,  in  Otello." 
"  Saturday !  Why,  that  is  only  six  days." 
"  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact."  "  Six 
days  to  rehearse  a  part  like  that  of  Desde- 
mona  and  get  used  to  the  stage !  "  "  No 
objections!  You  will  come  out  on  Saturday 
and  you  will  be  excellent ;  because,  if  j'ou  are 
not,  in  the  last  scene  ....  when  I  am  only 
supposed  to  stab  you  with  the  dagger,  I  will 
strike  in  reality  !  "  How  was  it  possible  to 
resist  an  argument  of  this  kind  ?  Malibran 
rehearsed  the  part,  played  it,  and  achieved  an 
immense  success,  introducing  at  the  end  a 
totally  unexpected  effect,  which  surprised 
every  one,  especially  her  father.  Those  who 
saw  her  in  the  part  will  remember  the  new 
aspect  she  gave  it.  Mme.  Pasta  was  sublime 
in  it,  but  played  it  as  a  woman  of  twenty. 
Malibran  made  it  sixteen.  With  her,  Desde- 
mona  was  almost  a  mere  girl.  Hence  resulted 
a  delicious  charm  of  innocence,  of  touching 
weakness,  and  of  child-like  ingenuousness, 
mingled  with  outbursts  of  indignation  or  ter- 
ror, which  sent  a  shudder  through  the  whole 
house-  In  the  last  scene,  when  Otello,  with 
dagger  raised,  advances  towards  Desdemona, 
Pasta,  strong  in  her  virtue  and  her  courage, 
went  forward  to  meet  the  blow  ;  ilalibran 
fied  in  af right,  running  to  the  windows  and 
the  doors,  and  bounding  like  a  terrified  fawn. 
Now,  at  her  debut,  when  her  father  seized  her 
m  her  efforts  to  escape,  and  drew  his  weapon, 
she  entered  so  profoundly  into  her  double 
part  of  artist  and  of  daughter,  the  appalling- 
expression  of  her  terrible  father,  as  he  glanced 
askant  at  her,  seemed  so  really  and  truly  her 
death-warrant,  that,  seizing-  his  hand  as  it  was 


descending  on  her,  she  bit  it  till  the  blood 
came.  Garcia  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain, 
which  was  taken  for  a  cry  of  fury,  and  the 
act  finished  amid  frantic  applause.  This 
shows  what  she  really  was,  and  what  the 
stage  made  her.  She  was  sometimes  so  vio- 
lently affected  by  the  dramatic  situation  as  to 
become  like  one  possessed  ;  unable  always  to 
arrange  and  announce  beforehand  what  she 
would  do,  because  she  did  not  know  it  herself 
—  saying  to  the  different  Otellos  who  acted 
with  her :  "  Seize  me  where  you  can  in  the  last 
scene,  for  at  that  moment  I  cannot  answer  for 
my  movements ; "  never  studying  her  attitudes 
and  gestures  before  a  <;lass,  but  seized  on  the 
stage  by  strange  inspirations,  which  she  carried 
out  with  an  audacity  that  took  the  place  of  ad- 
dress !  In  the  second  act  of  Otello,  in  the 
great  scene  of  anguish  -n'here  she  is  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  duel,  she  actually  on  one 
occasion  singled  out  a  poor  devil  of  a  super- 
numerary from  a  group  of  his  fellows,  and, 
bringing  him  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
asked  for  news  of  the  combat  with  an  outburst 
of  despair  and  passion  which  was  very  nearly 
exciting  the  hilarity  of  the  house.  But  her 
impetuosity  and  sincerity  carried  all  before 
them.  The  supernumerary  was  so  utterly 
stupefied  that  his  stupor  rendered  him  motion- 
less and  his  immobUity ,  lent  him  dignity. 
What  would  have  been  ridiculous  with  any 
one  else  was  sublime  with  her ! 

These  daring  strokes  which  filled  her  act- 
ing were  carried  by  her  into  her  singing  —  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do  with  an  organ  some- 
times so  rebellious.  Fancy  a  general  endeav- 
oring to  carry  a  position  in  double  quick  time 
with  troops  who  cannot  run !  What  was  the 
result?  A  double  and  very  singular  one.  If 
her  imagination  was  calm,  she  summoned  to 
her  aid  her  profound  science,  for  I  never 
knew  a  more  skilful  virtuosa.  She  composed 
on  her  refractory  instrument ;  she  employed 
temperament  and  address.  The  most  dex- 
terous horseman  would  never  have  got  more 
out  of  a  horse  by  clever  management.  I 
recollect  one  evening,  just  as  she  was  going 
off  to  play  in  La  Cenerentola,  one  of  her 
friends  put  the  commonplace  question :  "  Well, 
Madame,  are  you  in  voice  this  evening  ? " 
"In  voice?"  she  answered  gaily.  "Look!" 
and  opening  her  mouth  she  showed  in  her 
throat  one  of  those  patches  which  are  signs  of 
quinsy.  "What!  are  you  going  to  sing  with 
a  throat  like  that  ?  "  "  Certainly,  I  am.  Oh, 
we  know  each  other,  mj'  throat  and  I.  AVe 
have  fought  often  enough,  and  this  evening  I 
will  so  manage  it  that  it  shall  carry  me  on  to 
the  end,  without  any  one  save  myself  perceiv- 
ing what  an  effort  is  necessary.  Come,  and 
you  shall  see ! "  She  did  as  she  said  she 
would.  But  if  by  chance  the  instrument  was 
found  wanting  on  one  of  her  days  of  fiery 
and  recldess  inspiration  ....  why  in  that 
case,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  instrument. 
There  was  an  implacable  struggle  between 
them.  She  would  not  admit  it  could  resist 
her ;  she  demanded  from  it  all  she  felt  within 
herself.  It  had  to  obey,  even  though  it  might 
perish  in  doing  so.  Sometimes,  by  an  heroic 
effort  of  this  kind,  she  obtained  prodigious 
effects    which   she  would  not   perhaps   have 
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obtained,  had  it  not  been  necessary  for  her  to 
carry  them  by  violence,  as  the  Titans  wanted 
to  carry  heaven.  But  now  and  then  the 
weaker  combatant  was  the  stronger,  the  re- 
bellious organ  resisted  and  she  fell  into  exag- 
geration. .  .  .  Well,  would  any  one  believe 
it !  Such  very  inequalities  imparted  an  ad- 
ditional charm,  the  charm  of  surprise,  to  her 
talent.  With  her  the  audience  were  always 
in  a  state  of  expectation.  She  might  play 
the  same  part  twenty  times,  she  was  always 
different.  This  need  of  the  unforeseen,  this 
love  of  adventure,  sometimes  involved  her  in 
enterprizes  which  were  more  than  rash,  though 
she  always  emerged  safely  from  them  by  some 
miracle  or  other  of  will.  At  an  extraordi- 
nary performance  of,  Otello,  she  once  sang  in 
'  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  Otello  in  the 
first  act,  lago  in  the  second,  and  Desdemona 
in  the  third.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano, 
lying,  as  we  know,  between  a  contralto  and  a 
soprano.  Well,  no  victorious  king,  confined 
between  two  foreign  kingdoms,  was  ever 
more  tormented  with  the  wish  to  invade  those 
kingdoms,  than  Malibran  was  to  make  an  in- 
cursion into  the  two  voices  bordering  her  own. 
The  word  limit  was  unbearable ;  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  understand  that  she  could 
not  do  what  anybody  else  would  do  ;  her  life 
was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  go  up  as  high  as 
Sontag,  and  down  as  low  as  Pisaroni.  What 
was  our  surprise  to  hear  her  one  day  execute 
a  shake  on  the  extreme  note  of  the  soprano- 
register.  We  loudly  expressed  what  we  felt. 
"  Does  that  astonish  you  ?  "  she  said  languid- 
ly. "  Oh !  the  horrible  note  !  It  has  cost  me 
trouble  enough.  I  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  month  to  get  it!  When  I  was  dressing, 
when  I  was  doing  my  hair,  when  I  was  walk- 
ing, and  when  I  was  riding ;  at  last,  I  hit  on 
it  this  morning,  as  I  was  tying  my  shoes.'' 
"And  where  did  you  hit  upon  it,  Madame?" 
"  There  !  "  she  replied,  laughing.  "There!  '' 
as  she  touched  her  forehead  with  the  tip  of 
her  finger  in  the  most  charming  manner — for 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  strange  be- 
ing was  to  envelop  all  her  acts  of  daring  in  a 
supple,  light,  and  natural  gracefulness  not  to 
be  described.  You  felt  that  her  domain  was 
the  impossible  ;  she  did  what  she  chose  there. 


BJOKNSON'S  SPEECH  AT  OLE  BULL'S 
EUNERAL.i 

Ole  Bull  was  beloved  ;  that  we  see  to-day.  He 
was  honored ;  but  it  is  more  to  be  loved  than 
honored. 

If  we  would  understand  the  origin  of  this  deep 
sympathy  —  if  wc  would  understand  him,  and 
how  be  became  for  us  what  he  now  is,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  became  known. 

We  were  a  poor  little  nation  of  beginners,  with 
great  memories  from  remote  centuries ;  this  gave 
us  longings  which  we  could  not  satisfy,  so  that  we 
were  often  laughed  at.  The  scanty  inheritance 
of  Danish  literature  from  later  times  was  so 
divided  that  almost  nothing  fell  to  our  share ;  we 
were  thought  incapable  of  intellectual  independ- 
ence, and  the  so-called  best  among  us  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  A  Norse  literature  was  regarded 
as  an  impossibility,  even  with  the  rich  bcinninw 
which  it  had ;  an  independent  Norwegian  school 
of  history  jvas  something  ridiculous;  our  language 
was   not  elegant,  unless   spoken  with  a  Danish 
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accent  and  soft  consonants,  and  a  Norwegian 
drama  was  a  thing  incredible,  even  to  ourselves. 

Politics  were  in  no  better  condition ;  we  had 
lately  been  sold  and  bought,  and  the  freedom  we 
were  bold  enough  to  take,  and  which  we  had 
known  how  to  hold  on  to  and  enlarge,  still  gave 
us  no  feeling  of  security,  but  much  anxiety.  We 
dared  not  even  show  an  "  official  "  joy,  for  fear  it 
might  be  misinterpreted  in  high  jjlaces. 

But  in  the  meantime  a  younger  generation  had 
succeeded,  one  that  had  grown  up  in  the  first 
years  of  freedom  and  had  not  the  anxious  pru- 
dence of  their  elders,  but  were  rather  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  indignation,  defiance,  and  a  rest- 
lessness like  the  ocean ;  they  lived  in  morning 
hours  of  freedom  and  honor,  and  on  these  morn- 
ing hours  stole  Ole  Bull's  notes,  like  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  first  sunbeams  on  the  mountains. 

At  that  time  national  airs  had  just  forced  their 
way.  In  music,  too,  the  democra  tic  had  broken 
in  on  the  aristocratic,  the  national  on  the  abstract, 
the  individual  on  the  ideally  formal.  It  was  our 
honor  and  our  destiny  to  come  forward  then. 

When  we  talk  with  older  people  —  I  was  my- 
self a  child  then  —  of  when  they  saw  the  majestic 
form  of  the  Norwegian  who  suddenly  appeared, 
not  her6  —  no,  in  the  world's  highest  places, 
among  its  emperors  and  kings,  on  the  great  opera 
stage  of  a  thousand  cities,  and  played  with  a  wild 
enthusiasm  which  only  one  man  before  him  had 
possessed,  but  which  in  Ole  Bull  was  individual, 
heartfelt  and  Norwegian ;  when  they  read  how 
he  stood  and  sang  bis  national  airs  from  his  violin, 
and  felt  that  the  people's  soul  had  melted  into 
ours,  while  strangers  laughed  and  wept,  and  be- 
hind him  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  people  and  our 
beautiful  land,  .  .  .  then  we  can  understand  the 
promise,  the  certainty,  the  faith,  the  pride  he 
awakened  —  he  first  —  in  the  life  of  Norwegian 
freedom.  This  is  what  Henrik  Wergeland  ex- 
presses, when  he  bids  Norway  sing  to  Ole  Bull : 

O,  vant  tie  Sdnners  Verdensry, 
Mit  Oje  funkier  op  paa  ny. 
Drag  hen,  min  Son,  den  samme  Lyst, 
Har  rdrt  sigi  Din  Moders  Biyst. 

Oh,  quick  to  see  my  children's  fame, 
Miue  eye  light  up  with  brighter  flame. 

Go  forth,  my  son,  thy  mother's  breast 
Has  oft  been  stirred  with  like  unrest. 

When  he  came  home  from  his  first  tours,  it  was 
a  festival  just  to  see  him.  As  he  played  the  melo- 
dious tales,  which  we  had  hidden  away  shame- 
faced with  other  recollections  of  childhood,  but 
which  had  now  been  admired  by  kings  and  em- 
perors, the  generation  which  had  then  come  for- 
ward felt  itself  on  the  highest  simimit  of  exist- 
ence; Ole  Bull  became  the  first  and  the  greatest 
inspiration  in  the  life  of  these  people ;  he  gave 
us  confidence  in  ourselves,  the  greatest  thing  that 
at  that  time  could  be  given  us. 

This  is  Ole  Bull's  undying  honor,  this  is  the 
most  essential  work  of  his  life. 

If  you  will  measure  the  depth  of  an  impression, 
go  to  its  expression  in  literature.  Read  Wel- 
haven's  poem  to  Ole  Bull,  written  at  this  time. 
Those  who  know  something  of  European  litera- 
ture, do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  lyric  poetry. 

How  came  he  to  be  the  one  to  do  this  'i  He 
was  born  of  a  musical  race,  but  this  would  not 
have  been  enough  of  itself ;  his  genius  was  fired 
by  love  of  country.  His  first  childish  plays  fell 
in  the  time  of  our  war  of  independence,  his 
child's  voice  joined  in  the  first  hurrahs  for  our 
new-born  liberty,  and,  when  he  was  a  young  man 
—  I  know  this  for  a  certainty  —  his  violin  sang 
our  national  airs  with  an  unfettered,  exultant  joy 
up  in  Henrik  Wergeland's  student-garret,  and 
was  the  overture  to  his  17th  of  May  speech  whicli 
vibrated  through  the  land. 

With  these  inspirations  Ole  Bull  set  out. 


Love  of  country  was  the  creative  power  in  his 
life.  When  he  founded  a  Norwegian  theatre, 
whenever  he  protected  Norwegian  ar.t,  when  he 
gave  his  assistance  to  the  National  Museum, 
whenever  his  mighty  violin  sang  for  other  patri- 
otic objects,  on  all  occasions  when  he  helped  his 
countrymen,  or  others  who  needed  it,  it  was  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  or  the  indi- 
vidual, as  for  the  glory  of  Norway.  He  always 
felt  himself  our  representative.  And  if  there 
seemed  any  call  for  him  to  appear  —  abroad  or 
at  home  —  as  "  Ole  Olsen,  violinist,  the  Norwe- 
gian Norseman  from  Norway,"  he  never  neglected 
the  occasion.  His  love  of  country  had  something 
naive  and  sensitive  about  it ;  at  that  time  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  But  it  was  something  for  us 
that  our  most  "  elegant "  man,  coming  from  the 
most  spirituels  salons  of  Europe,  could,  and  would 
go  arm  in  arm  with  our  petty  Norse-Norwegian 
beginnings,  even  less  elegant  at  that  time  than 
now.  In  the  nature  of  things,  beginnings  cannot 
be  aristocratic ;  they  become  so  later,  when  they 
are  fully  formed  and  recognized  by  all ;  but  then, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  done  with  by  that  time. 

Ole  Bull's  deep  fidelity  to  all  that  was  in  har- 
mony with  his  nature,  spite  of  all  his  fickleness, 
has  made  him  dear  to  the  people ;  in  other  words 
it  is  his  love  of  country  which  has  done  it. 

So  it  was  with  Henrik  Wergeland.  These  two 
were  contemporaries  and  equals.  One  corre- 
sponded to  the  other,  as  the  song  of  the  forest  to 
springtime  in  the  fields,  or  as  the  ocean,  the  reefs, 
the  restless  mountain-ranges,  the  broken  o-leams 
of  light  on  the  slopes,  and  tlie  fickle  shiftinn-  of 
light  and  shadow  in  our  westland,  answer  to  the 
eastland's  wooded  hills  and  rich  expanse  of 
country  with  the  radiant  mirror  of  Mjdsen.  The 
one  was  the  AVestland's  blue  boy  with  sea-salt  wit 
and  restless  Viking-spirit;  the  other  was  the 
Eastland's  gray  boy;  undoubtedly  Henrik  Wer- 
geland had  his  share  of  Westland  blood,  but  his 
mind  took  its  color  from  the  grand,  mild,  far- 
horizoned  Eastland  landscape,  where  mountains 
are  seen  in  the  distance. 

When  Ole  Bull  spoke  of  his  art,  he  had  a  habit 
of  saying  that  he  had  learned  to  sing  of  the 
Italians ;  this  was  undeniable  ;  the  external  form 
of  his  song  was  learned  there ;  but  its  power  and 
coloring  were  from  the  soul  in  our  soul,  and  its 
message  came  direct  to  us  in  national  airs,  as  they 
glowed  for  the  fancy  of  Ole  Bull.  A  mature 
world's  artist  once  said  to  me :  "  Ole  Bull's  faults 
are  more  noticeable,  tlie  older  he  grows ;  but  no 
artist  of  our  time  has  possessed  his  poetic  power. 
A  tune  lias  never  been  better  played  than  he 
played  it  in  his  best  moments."  I  think,  every 
one  capable  of  judging,  who  has  heard  him,  would 
say  the  same. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  that  Ole  Bull  left 
no  great  musical  works.  This  is  unreasonable. 
One  who  could  take  us  captive  on  the  spot  so 
completely  as  he,  could  do  no  more ;  the  conditions 
for  this  talent  exclude  the  other,  and  most  com- 
pletely where  the  talent  is  greatest. 

But  it  was  something  for  us  at  that  time,  and  it 
is  always  something  for  a  small  nation,  to  have 
among  them  a  man  of  the  first  order.  It  quickened 
our  apprehension  of  what  was  great,  it  lengthened 
our  measure  of  human  capabilities,  it  increased 
the  power  of  contest,  and  that  through  every 
range  of  endeavor. 

Let  us  here  by  the  grave  of  our  greatest  pro- 
nounce all  honor,  to  the  artists  amongst  us  who 
open  the  way  for  others,  who  have  not  only  cre- 
ated followers  in  their  own  art,  but  have  aroused 
ambition,  rivalry,  and  a  joy  in  existence,  wher- 
ever it  may  be ;  this  increases  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capacity  for  work  —  the  greatest  legacy 
that  can  be  bequeathed. 

I  like  best  to  recall  him  in  the  great  processions 
in  Bergen,  on  the  1 7th  of  May ;  he  was  a  triumph- 
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ant  procession  in  himself;  as  his  majestic  and 
enelianting  figure  moved  along,  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  was  sufficient  to 
kindle  us  with  enthusiasm. 

Tlius  arm  in  arm  with  our  whole  national  move- 
ment, ennobling  it,  taking  into  his  affection  the 
greatest  with  the  least  and  exalting  all ;  this  was 
his  life,  and  its  faithfulness. 

Such  a  patriotism  rewards  its  possessor  with 
miracles.  When  I  read  that  he  who  came  home 
every  year  with  the  summer-birds,  was  coming 
again  this  year,  aud  that  love  of  country  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  him  to  us,  spite  of  distance, 
the  dissuasion  of  his  physicians  and  other  obsta- 
cles, then  I  thought  of  Henrik  Wergeland's  words 
to  Robert  Major : 

"Fiirst  did  os  saa  til  Himlen  vilde  den  gamle  graa 
Repiibllkan."  (First  for  home,  and  then  for  Heaven 
he  longed,  tlie  gray,  old  Republican. ) 

His  eye  would  embrace  the  land  he  loved  ere  it 
closed  forever.  This  constancy  in  Ole  Bull  you 
will  reward  with  constancy.  For  my  part  1 
repeat;  I  will  be  faithful  to  Ole  Bull. 

Countrymen,  let  us  not  go  hence  without  thank- 
ing her  who  did  what  a  whole  nation  should  have 
done,  but  what  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  a  nation 
to  do  with  their  best  will  —  who  made  a  home  of 
comfort  and  beauty  for  his  old  age,  and  followed 
liis  life  in  untiring  self-sacrifice.  In  happy,  child- 
like moments  he  would  speak  of  her  to  us,  his 
friends,  with  touching  gratitude;  to  that  we  can 
testify. 

One  thing  is  certain,  what  we  to-day  bury  with 
him  are  his  faults.  If  there  is  anything  that 
bears  witness  to  the  superiority  of  good  over  evil 
in  human  nature,  it  is  this,  that  the  moment  death 
enters,  he  makes  clear  to  us  that  the  faults  and 
excellencies  of  a  life  were  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether. Love,  to  whom  alone  all  its  secrets  arc 
known,  takes  on  herself  their  transfiguration.  Ole 
Bull's  faults  were  those  of  a  spoiled  child;  of 
course  these  are  most  felt  in  daily  intercourse,  so 
that  his  wife's  task  has  often  been  a  difficult  one. 
But  she  has  accomplished  it  with  assurance  and 
faithfulness.  His  last  words  were  a  prayer  to 
friends  to  protect  her.  We  repeat  it  to  the  whole 
country,  when  we  beg  that  our  reverential  grati- 
tude may  ever  follow  her  footsteps  among  us. 

Hitherto,  when  we  have  made  a  speech  in  honor 
of  Ole  Bull,  we  have  closed  with  a  "  Long  live  Ole 
Bull!"  That  we  can  never  do  again  —  although 
he  is  not  dead  for  us  —  he  follows  each  one  of  us 
now  to  our  homes.  But  I  will  close  with  an  in- 
junction to  the  young;  it  cannot  invoke  their 
faithfulness  to  him  who  is  gone,  for  they  have  not 
our  understanding  of  him.  But  by  this  grave  let 
them  note  the  miracles  worked  by  love  of  country, 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  rich  career  here  closed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

[Herr  Ernst  Paiier  has  been  giving,  in  London,  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  this  special  branch  of  musical 
history,  which,  as  reported  in  the  Musical  Standard, 
will  be  of  interest  and  profit,  we  believe,  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Here  is  the  first,  delivered  on  the  12th 
November,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.] 

Pianoforte  playing,  if  not  e.xactly  a  universal 
occupation,  is  one  in  which  very  many,  and  ladies 
especially,  take  an  interest.  Through  it  most  of 
lis  become  acquainted  with  the  art  of  music,  and 
it  is  found  very  conducive  to  social  pleasure,  being 
thus  both  useful  and  agreeable.  To  judge  of  this 
occupation  rightly,  we  must  know  its  origin  and 
development,  and  few  phases  of  musical  history 
have  more  charm.  We  have  to  note  its  modest 
beginnings,  changes,  growth,  and  the  relation  and 
connection  of  its  practical  phases  with  the  gen: 
eral  development  of  music.  Before  considering 
the   present   manner   of    pianoforte   playing,  we 


must  understand  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
our  forefathers  used,  and  how  much  greater  ai-e 
our  means  than  were  theirs.  The  harpsichord, 
clavichord,  and  clavecin  had  a  much  smaller  com- 
pass—  only  four  octaves,  instead  of  .seven.  Their 
tone  was  feeble;  that  of  the  modern  piano  is  full 
and  rich.  In  the  old  instruments  the  sound  was 
produced  by  forks  with  a  plectrum,  and  the  strings 
were  twanged.  As  the  heavier  or  lighter  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  on  the  keys  made  no  difference 
in  the  tone,  the  harpsichord  had  two  key-boards, 
one  for  loud,  the  other  for  soft  sounds ;  some 
also  had  stops  for  modifying  the  tone.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  business  of  playing  was  connected 
with  mechanical  contrivances  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult. A  kind  of  soft  pedal,  voix  celeste,  was  latterly 
introduced  into  some  of  the  harpsichords,  but 
their  resources  were  always  very  limited,  and  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  pianoforte.  The 
hammers  of  the  latter  enabled  the  player  to  make 
the  tone  loud  or  soft  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
The  executant  thus  became  more  free,  and  there 
arose  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mode  of  execution,  and 
more  individual  feeling. 

Carl  Emanuel  Bach  was  the  first  to  see  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  style  of  composition  to 
the  improved  instruments.  The  music  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach  was  founded  on  the  scientific  part  of 
the  art;  and  only  in  a  few  of  his  works,  as  for 
instance,  the  "  Chromatic  Fantasia,"  was  there  a 
kind  of  prescience  of  the  future  style.  Emanuel's 
method  was  freer,  and  he  abandoned  the  Suite  for 
the  Sonata  form.  The  Suite,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, consisted  of  a  series  of  short  dance  move- 
ments —  jirelude,  allemande,  courante,  sarabande, 
gavotte,  or  bourree,  and  gigue.  The  prelude  was 
not  always  strictl}'  in  4-4  time ;  it  might  be  in  3-4 
but  the  allemande  was  confined  to  4-4  time,  and 
the  courante  to  3-4  time.  Both  these  were  quick 
movements,  but  the  sarabande  was  earnest  and 
expressive,  and  admitted  of  agrements  in  the  parts 
repeated.  While  the  allemande  and  courante  dis- 
played brilliancy,  the  sarabande  showed  grace, 
taste,  and  even  tenderness.  The  gavotte  or  bour- 
ree which  followed  was  lively,  in  4-4  time,  and  the 
gigue,  which  closed,  was  the  hveliest  of  all.  The 
Suite  presented  rhythm,  accent,  and  expression ; 
but  it  suffered  from  monotony,  because  all  the 
movements  were  in  one  key.  These  dances  have 
a  (juaint  charm,  and  the  frequent  use  by  present 
composers  of  the  gavotte  and  gigue  shows  the 
vitality  of  the  form.  The  Sonata  is  a  condensed 
suite,  and  represents  these  dance  forms.  While 
the  suite  depended  on  rhythm,  the  Sonata  gave 
play  to  the  composer's  feeling  and  taste,  and  his 
capacity  for  portraying  psychological  conditions. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  necessary  to 
map  out  our  ground,  and  to  show  the  different 
stages  of  pianoforte  playing  till  its  present  high 
point  of  perfection.  If  we  can  give  an  undis- 
turbed half-hour  to  one  of  Bach's  Suites  or  Par- 
titas, we  are  struck  by  its  patriarchal,  sedate 
character,  showing  the  earnest,  yet  genial  nature 
of  the -composer,  so  entirely  free  from  the  haste 
and  excitement  of  writers  now.  We  experience 
a  comfortable,  soothing  sensation,  and  to  be  in 
accord  with  this,  tlie  performance  must  be  with- 
out passion  or  exaggeration,  quiet  and  serene. 
We  must  transport  ourselves  to  a  time  when 
people  lived  in  a  week  what  we  go  through  in  a 
single  day.  Bach's  own  style  of  playing  was 
quiet  and  clear,  the  time  rather  animated.  The 
fingers  were  bent,  and  the  points  held  down  in  a 
vertical  direction,  a  position  not  practicable  now  ; 
but  the  polyphonic  style  of  Bach's  time  necessi- 
tated perfect  independence  of  the  fingers,  in 
fugues  the  great  difficulty  being  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  the  subject,  and  to  mark  hy  the  accent  its 
entrance  in  augmentation  or  diminution.  Fugue- 
playing  is  always  difficult,  requiring,  as  it  does, 
the  most  strict  attention  and  loyal  devotion  from 


the  performer.  A  practical  example  shall  now 
be  given  of  the  style  of  this  performance,  which 
is  so  different  from  that  in  which  a  Nocturne  of 
Chopin  or  a  Polonaise  of  Weber  must  be  ren- 
dered. 

Having  played  the  prelude,  allemande,  cou- 
rante, sarabande  and  minuet  from  Bach's  "  Par- 
tita in  B-flat,"  "  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,"  and 
"  Gavotte  from  the  Third  English  Suite,"  the  lec- 
turer passed  on  to  the  new  style  of  composition, 
to  which  the  capacity  of  playing  loudly  or  softly 
gave  rise. 

If  formerly  an  objective  or  external  view  had 
prevailed,  the  greater  facilities  of  the  pianoforte 
allowed  more  personal  feeling.  Emanuel  Bach 
saw  the  necessity  for  altering  the  style,  and  his 
successful  attempt  proved  the  germ  of  the  ulti- 
mate developments  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven. He  discarded  the  suite  for  the  sonata, 
and,  as  we  see,  abandoned  the  polyphonic  style ; 
for  his  melodies  are  so  poorly  accompanied  that,  for 
the  modern  ear  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  parts  ; 
this  not  from  any  lack  of  invention  on  his  part, 
but  from  his  desire  to  make  the  melody  supreme. 
"  Methinks,"  he  said,  "  music  should  move  the 
heart,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  thumping  an 
endless  arpeggio.  Despite  the  want  of  sustaining 
power  of  the  piano,  we  must  endeavor  to  play  in 
a  singing  style. 

Exactness,  brilliancy,  and  decision  in  time,  a 
knowledge  of  thorough  bass,  a  general  clearness, 
a  judicious  application  of  graces,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  adaptation  of  individual  feeling  to  the 
demands  of  the  compo.'^ition,  were  further  requi- 
sites ;  he  also  laid  stress  on  punctuation,  a  due 
observation  of  the  pauses  being  as  necessary  in 
musical  as  in  rhetorical  declamation.  The  end  of 
a  period  must  be  made  intelligible  by  a  softer 
sound,  the  entrance  of  a  new  phrase  by  a  stronger 
accent,  as  in  speech.  Half-cadences  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  colon,  false-cadences  to  the  comma, 
intimate  indeed  being  the  relations  between  music 
and  speech.  Distinctness  is  very  dependent  on 
right  accent,  and  he,  said  E.  Bach,  was  the  best 
performer  who  most  nearly  imitated  the  human 
voice.  This  composer  introduced  a  warmer  life, 
the  germ  of  the  lyrical  expression  of  the  later 
masters.  The  "  Sonata  in  A  "  illustrates  the  dif- 
fei'ence  between  the  music  of  father  and  son. 

After  giving  an  appropriate  rendering  of  this 
work,  Herr  Pauer  descriljcd  the  different  charac- 
ter of  North  and  South  German  music.  Although 
Haydn  closely  followed  the  model  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  the  spirit  and  melodies  of  the  sonatas  were 
very  different.  The  difference  between  the 
North  and  South  is  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  former  is  deficient  in  melody  and 
spontaneity,  and  is  marked  by  sobriety  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  rules ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
South  is  easy-going,  jocose,  anil  trustful  of  its  own 
powers;  it  does  not  rest  on  science,  but  on  art. 
Yet  all  tlie  great  geniuses  kneiv  that  science  was 
the  foundation  of  art,  and  judiciously  blended 
both.  Another  difference  between  Haydn  and 
his  predecessor  is  the  influence  which  his  orches- 
tral studies  had  on  his  piano  compositions.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  more  variety  in  Haydn  than  in 
E.  Bach.  The  relation  between  a  musician's 
composing  and  execution  is  intimate.  "  Tell  me," 
sa}s  the  old  proverb,  "  who  your  frien<ls  are,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are ;  "  and  of  the  musi- 
cians we  may  say :  as  they  wrote,  so  they  played. 
It  is  therefore  not  dangerous  to  judge  of  the  style 
of  the  old  composer's  playing.  Haydn  was  not  a 
great  player,  although  he  played  on  several  in- 
struments ;  but  he  could  not  have  had  much  time 
for  the  clavecin.  He  had  an  old  worn  spinet,  on 
which  he  used  to  play  with  musicianly  care  and 
thoughtfulness.  Haydn's  progress  on  Bach  was 
shown  in  additional  power,  stren^h,  life  and 
nerve,  and  a  greater  wealth  of  ideas.     The  qual- 
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ities  required  for  playing  Haydn  are  those  which 
characterize  the  composer  —  a  desire  to  please 
with  sweet  melodies,  good  nature,  refinement, 
cheerfulness,  geniality,  and  nothing  that  is  frag- 
mentary. The  Northern  composers  are  not  so 
popular  as  the  Southern,  for  "  wliat  comes  from 
.riie  heart  goes  to  the  heart."  Haydn  requires  in 
comparison  more  variety  of  treatment,  expres- 
sion, humor,  animation,  and  action,  to  bring  out 
his  beauties. 

In  summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the  basis  of 
Bach  was  the  most  solid  that  could  be  wished  — 
rule,  order,  and  correctness,  and  that  his  music 
requires  strict  attention  ;  not  much  physical  effort, 
but  great  individuality  of  tone.  With  E.  Bach 
the  tone-coloring  is  richer,  the  rules  are  relaxed, 
and  individual  feeling  comes  into  the  foreground  ; 
while  in  Haydn  still  greater  freedom  is  attained. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  with  a  performance  of 
Haydn's  "  Sonata  in  E-flat." 

TILTON'S  LANDSCAPES. 

Tliere  are  at  present  in  this  country  some  land- 
scapes of  very  extraordinary  character  and  of  the 
higliest  merit,  the  works  of  an  American  artist 
wlio  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of  Rome 
—  J.  Rollins  TiltoD.  Thougli  his  name  may  be 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  yet  it  is  one  well-known  to  art-connoisseurs 
in  European  countries,  and  known  with  honor. 
There  are  in  the  collection  some  nineteen  oil-paint- 
ings, of  wliich  seven  are  large  and  important  works, 
and  the  remainder,  small,  but  perfect  gems.  These 
landscapes  are  among  the  most  remarkable  which 
liave  ever  been  exposed  to  pubUc  curiosity  in  tliis 
country,  and  yet  they  are  tlie  legitimate  outcome 
of  tlie  highest  artistic  culture  in  wliat  may  be 
styled  the  American  school  of  landscape.  Tliis  is 
based  upon  reverent  observation  of  nature,  and  a 
determination  to  obtain  as  much  of  her  overflowing 
fulness  as  possible.  To  the  student  of  art,  who  lias 
enlarged  his  views  by  slow  and  minute  observation 
of  European  galleries,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this 
view  of  art  be  not  supplemented  by  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  importance  of  what  is  known  as  treat- 
mertt,  it  will  be  topography,  photographically  ren- 
dered, but  it  will  not  be  landscape.  Tlie  names  of 
many  such  topographic  artists  must  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  at  once,  but  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  name  more  than  one,  a  famous  one,  Fred- 
erick Church.  Tliis  artist  represents  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Tilton's  style,  but  upon  that  foundation  Mr. 
Tilton  has  erected  a  glorious  superstructure  of  the 
highest  art.  He  has  developed  exactly  as  Hobbima 
and  Ruysdael  developed,  and  he  has  done  so  evi- 
dently by  the  most  careful,  profound,  and  absorb- 
ing study  of  the  good  English  landscape  painters, 
Crome,  Turner  (in  his  earlier  works)  and  Constable, 
but  more  especially  of  the  old  masters,  Titian  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  To  the  study  of  these  men  he 
owes  the  artistic  part  of  his  treatment,  and  the 
other  half  comes  from  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
own  mind.  He  sees  nature  as  a  poet  sees  it,  but  he 
has  a  special  love  amounting  almost  to  idolatry  for 
old  ruins,  for  the  archoeological  side  of  landscape. 
In  this  particular  he  excels  all  the  men  who  have 
ever  painted  a  landscape  containing  a  ruin. 

In  the  attempt  to  analyze  his  very  peculiar  style, 
I  would  hazard  the  supposition  that  he  studied 
Crome  and  Turner  to  understand  their  methods  of 
painting  large  spaces  of  land  with  considerable 
detail,  and  yet  preserving  a  forcible  general  tone. 
Next,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  studied  Constable  to 
get  from  him  his  secret  of  presenting  the  freshness 
and  the  poetic  charm  of  natural  scenery.  But  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  he  must  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  technique,  and  especially  with  their  chiaro- 
scuro. Crome  was  patchy.  Turner's  general  color 
was  true  a't  the  expense  of  local  truth,  and  in  his 
effort  to  obtain  chiaroscuro  he  often  sacrificed  truth 
of  form.  Constable  had  a  technique  of  laying  on 
colors  which  was  manneristic,  and  so  careless  that 
many  of  his  pictures  have  gone  to  pieces  and  are 
simple  ruins.  Our  American  artist  reveals  in  his 
pictures,  that  he  was  as  much  impressed  by  the 


faults  as  he  was  by  the  merits  of  these  artists,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  afraid  of  falling  into 
their  errors  that  he  left  them  as  guides  and  went 
on  to  the  old  masters  in  pursuit  of  excellences  un- 
blemished by  great  defects.  He  found  in  Claude 
Lorraine  tlie  landscape  school  which  seemed  to  him 
pre-eminent  for  its  union  of  color,  clearness  of  form, 
abundance  of  detail,  and  wide  sweep  of  canvas, 
joined  to  deep  feeling  for  nature.  Still  he  did  not 
find  in  Claude  the  mystery  and  charm  of  shadow, 
nor  did  he  find  a  technique  giving  possibilities  of 
immense  power.  So  he  journeyed  on  till  he  found 
Titian,  and  with  him  his  artistic  cravings  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied.  The  extraordinary  impasto  of 
the  Venetian,  his  method  of  obtaining  all  the  qual- 
ities of  art,  his  strong  tone,  his  fine  local  color,  his 
subtlety  and  his  repose,  full  of  strength,  appear  to 
have  satisfied  Tilton's  mind.  But  though  my  anal- 
ysis of  his  pictures  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
he  studied  all  these  men,  he  never  copied  them. 
Here  and  there  are  paintings  which  betray  when 
the  influence  of  Titian  or  of  Claude  was  more 
strongly  felt  than  at  other  times.  Broadly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  stated,  that  he  formed  a  style  of 
his  own,  which  down  in  the  foundation  is  truly 
American.  And,  moreover,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
temperament,  which  is  distinctively  archaaological 
as  well  as  poetical,  made  him  lay  great  stress  upon 
those  details  of  his  landscapes  which  are  architect- 
ural. His  subjects  are  taken  from  places  where 
this  passion  could  revel  and  expatiate  to  the  fullest. 
The  noble  view  of  Rome  from  the  Aventine  Hill, 
the  landscape  of  the  Alhambra  and  Granada  with 
a  background  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  superb 
view  of  Cairo,  the  (in  the  opinion  of  the  writer), 
master-piece  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the 
Island  of  Egina,  the  view  of  Tivoli  with  the  great 
Byzantine  tower  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Anna  in 
the  foreground,  the  very  poetical  landscape  of  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  the  little  gem  of  the  Torre  del 
Schiavo  and  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  other  little 
gem  of  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Sicily,  all  show  the 
passionate  bias  in  his  mind  for  the  archfeology  of 
architecture.  The  world  has  been  so  knit  in  the 
latter  days  by  railroads  and  steamboats  that  these 
scenes  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  sketch  who  can  answer  for  their  extreme  fidel- 
ity. And  yet  they  are  not  presented  topographi- 
cally nor  photographically.  The  end  which  Tilton 
proposed  to  himself  was  to  preserve  the  idea  of  all 
American  artists  of  the  old  school,  viz.,  to  present 
accurately  the  scenes  wliich  they  painted,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  do  this  artistically.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  severest  critic  does  not  demand 
this  in  landscape.  Turner,  in  some  of  his  finest 
pictures  of  Venetian  scenes,  presented  views  that 
are  impossible.  But  this  was  no  fault,  for  it  is  an 
agreed  canon  having  the  force  of  an  axiom  that  the 
treatment  of  landscape  is  the  important  point.  Til- 
ton recognized  this  clearly,  and  studied  most  dili- 
gently to  obtain  it,  but  he  would  not  let  go  of  his 
fidelit3'  to  his  subject  which  he  had  learned  in  Amer- 
ica. His  dream  was  to  have  the  minute  fidelity  of 
Meissonier  as  far  as  large  landscapes  permit,  or  in 
other  words,  without  being  microscopic,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  his  subject  wear  a  fine  veil  of 
treatment  that  should  be  artistic  in  the  highest 
degree  and  poetic  too. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  he  developed  the 
artistic  side  of  his  treatment,  and  what  masters  he 
pursued.  He  realized  perfectly  that,  to  get  out  the 
poetry  that  was  in-  him,  he  must  study  nobody,  but 
go  down  into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  He 
seems  to  have  done  this,  and  to  have  found  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  this  was  to  reproduce  those 
things  which  struck  the  chords  of  poesy  in  himself 
and  made  them  eloquent.  He,  I  think,  analyzed  his 
emotions,  and  discovered  that  the  tilings  which 
made  him  feel  emotional,  were  great  distances  and 
the  feeling  of  atmosphere  in  them,  and  skies  that 
were  remote,  and  colors  that  at  the  last  lingering 
moment  of  sunset  seemed  to  fade  into  the  infinitude 
of  space.  Everything  that  suggested  the  vague 
and  the  far  away,  that  linked  itself  to  the  highest 
imaginative  faculty  of  the  mind,  appealed  forcibly 
to  him,  and  he  determined  that  his  treatment  should 
reflect  and  recall  them.  And  as  in  his  peculiar 
nature  the  views  that  lie  scattered  so  thickly  over 


the  Mediterranean  lands  were  inexpressibly  dear, 
he  analyzed  that  feeling  also,  and  found  it  pro- 
ceeded from  its  connection  with  long  lengths  of 
untold  history,  vague,  but  big  with  possibilities  of 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made  of  heroic  marbles  yet 
to  be  dug  up,  of  literature  to  be  tmniched,  of 
poetry  to  be  recovered  from  Lethean  lands.  But  • 
such  scenes  were  not  only  suggestive,  they  were 
melancholy  in  a  high  degree,  the  pleasing  melan- 
choly of  Shakespeare's  Jaques,  coupled  with  the 
sadness  which  seems  inseparable  from  large  hori- 
zons, long  intervals  of  time  or  anything  which, 
recalling  the  infinite,  bids  man  remember  his  finite- 
ness  and  his  littleness.  It  is  astonishing  how  music 
and  color  can  touch  the  chords  of  these  emotions 
and  make  them  thrill  melodiously.  It  is  hard  to 
say  why  certain  notes  suggest  these  thoughts,  but 
they  do  suggest  them.  Similarly  certain  arrange- 
ments of  grays,  purp'es,  violets,  have  the  same  ef- 
fect, a  fact  well-known  to  the  impression  school.  With 
them  this  becomes  a  mere  manneristic  trick,  being 
presented  without  any  artistic  form,  and  with  the 
newest  and  crudest  chiaroscuro,  so  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect parallel  of  Dickens's  pathos  in  the  description 
of  death-bed  scenes,  which  resulted  in  novels  that 
were  nothing  but  a  series  of  deaths,  like  Bleak 
House.  This  is  not  the  waj'  in  which  Tilton  has 
rendered  this  melancholy  feeling.  His  temple  of 
Minerva  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  legitimate 
and  artistic  use  of  grays. 

This  very  important  picture,  which  is  No.  4  of 
the  collection,  is  worthy  of  first  mention,  not  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  the  best,  for  in  liquidity  it  is 
excelled  by  several  of  the  smaller  pictures,  and  in 
technical  conquest  of  difficulties  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  view  of  Rome,  but  because  it  is  the  most  essen- 
tially Tilton,  and  represents  the  artist  strong  with 
all  he  has  learned  from  others,  but  unbiased  by 
them.  And  this  I  think  was  the  result  of  Tilton's 
overpowering  passion  for  the  archfeological,  which 
made  him  more  than  usually  poetic  in  his  treatment, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  intel- 
lect for  a  composition  which  should  tell  what  he 
felt  in  his  own  mind  when  he  first  saw  these  stu- 
pendous ruins.  Many  of  my  readers  have  seen 
this  memorial  of  the  oldest,  the  grandest  civihzation 
of  the  Hellenic  peoples  ;  but  those  who  have,  must 
acknowledge  that  Tilton  has  presented  the  scene 
not  only  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity,  but  in  a 
manner  that  reveals  to  them  much  that  they  never 
saw,  and  never  felt.  They  may  have  delighted  in 
the  olive  trees,  they  may  have  felt  the  beauty  of 
the  blue  sea,  they  may  have,  though  'tis  doubtful, 
recognized  the  colossal  thought  of  the  architecture, 
they  may  have  even  witnessed  the  scene  at  sunset 
and  admired  the  purjile,  hazy  masses  of  the  moun- 
tainous mainland.  But  to  have  put  all  these  things 
together,  to  have  enveloped  them  in  a  tone  of  the 
tenderest  melancholy,  and  to  have  made  all  culmin- 
ate in  a  violet  sky  that  recedes  and  recedes  far  back 
until  the  observation  of  the  mind  and  the  sugges- 
tions excited  by  it  mingle  together  irresistibly,  and 
will  not  be  separated,  —  to  do  this  was  beyond  tie 
power  of  any  one  but  a  painter.  Yes,  and  a  painter 
second  to  none. 

In  this  splendid  picture  there  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  strength  and  subtlety  which  accom- 
pany simplicity  of  treatment  in  the  hands  of  a 
master-painter.  The  foreground  is  most  simple. 
To  the  right,  the  rocky  ground  is  encumbered  with 
broken  masses  of  columns,  among  which  grow  cac- 
tuses and  other  semi-tropical  vegetation;  to  the 
left,  are  olive  trees,  blooming,  flourishing,  delightful 
as  they  were  when  the  temple  was  reared,  as  they 
were  when  myriad  Hellenic  worshippers  adored  the 
divine  Pallas ;  as  they  were  when  the  religion  of 
Christ  came  to  bless  the  world,  and  the  shrines  were 
abandoned,  and  the  temple  ruined;  as  they  were 
when  Turk  and  Tartar  roamed  over  the  island  at 
their  free  will,  robbing  all,  despoiling  all,  destroying 
all.  Pallas  has  passed  away,  but  the  gift  of  Pallas 
remains.  From  the  foreground  the  landscape  slowly 
mounts  the  hilly  ground  on  whose  summit  the  priests 
of  old  placed  their  master-piece  of  archaic  archi- 
tecture. The  artist  has  faitl  fully  rendered  all  that 
remains,  the  few  colossal  columns  with  here  and 
there  a  huge  architrave  still  in  place,  and  the  cha- 
otic Utter  of  fragments  lying  around.     All  this. 
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save  the  blooming  olive  trees,  is  painted  in  cold,  sad 
tones.  The  hand  of  the  artist  reproduces  his  feel- 
ings. He  is  awe-struck  by  the  stupendous  ruins ;  he 
is  chilled  by  inexpressibly  complicated  emotions  of 
a  sadness  which  is  more  than  melanclioly.  The 
gray  tones  are  cheerless,  the  hues  of  the  columns 
and  the  fragments  are  uncompromisingly,  severely 
sad,  almost  tragic.  Then  beyond  comes  the  beauti- 
ful Mediterranean,  the  lovely  Levant,  with  the 
peculiar  hue  of  the  shallow  waters  where  there  are 
soundings,  and  where  the  blue  is  confounded  with 
a  delicate  feeling  of  green.  We  feel  more  cheerful, 
and  we  raise  our  eyes  that  were  sadly  bent  upon  the 
ground,  and  we  see  the  purple  gradations  of  the 
mountains  of  the  mainland,  and  we  are  cheered, 
and  we  look  still  upward,  and  we  see  the  violet  sky 
that  progresses  into  an  indescribable  tone  of  light 
and  color  and  joy  and  promise.  It  is  a  most  won- 
derful sky.  Turner  never  painted  such  a  one,  for 
with  all  his  powers  and  feeling  for  color,  he  had 
not  the  subtlety  of  the  American.  The  passage  of 
emotion  in  this  picture  is  a  triumph  of  subtle  treat- 
ment. At  first  glance  the  coldness  of  the  ruins 
may  repel  an  impatient  observer,  but  those  who  will 
give  to  it  a  little  patient  investigation  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  culmination  of  joyous,  exquisite  color 
in  the  background  and  sky. 

(Conulusion  in  next  number.) 
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Another  Year  !  This  NevF  Year's  num- 
ber is  the  begiuning  of  another  vohime  of  our 
Journal  —  Volume  XLI.  A  Title-page  and 
Index  for  the  past  two  volumes  (to  be  bound 
in  one)  will  be  furnished  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Journal  needs  subscribers  —  twice  as 
many  as  it  has — to  be  at  all  remunerative  to 
the  editor,  who  is  also  sole  proprietor,  and 
has  it  published  at  his  own  risk.  That  beau- 
tiful and  generous  "  testimonial  "  (acknowl- 
edged in  our  last  number)  to  the  value  of  our 
thirty-nine  years  of  editorial  labor  in  the 
cause  of  Music  —  labor  never  lucrative  —  in- 
spires the  hope  of  larger  patronage  and  more 
assured  and  adequate  support  from  this  time 
forward.  We  have  set  sail  once  more  at  a 
venture  ;  we  may  be  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  or  find  ourselves  "becalmed  at  sea." 
It  rests  with  our  subscribers  and  with  our  ad- 
vertising patrons  whether  we  shall  complete 
a  "  prosperous  voyage,"  as  typified  and  prom- 
ised in  that  concluding  Overture  o£  the  Tes- 
timonial Concert. 

If  each  subscriber,  besides  renewing  his 
own  subscription,  will  send  to  our  publishers 
(Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park 
Street),  the  name  and  pledge  of  at  least  one 
more  (say  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight), 
the  continuance,  and  we  trust  also  the  im- 
provement of  the  Journal  will  be  secured. 

An  extra  edition  of  this  and  several  suc- 
ceeding numbers  will  be  printed  for  gratui- 
tous distribution.  The  attention  of  adver- 
tisers is  requested  to  this  fact. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 
The  observance  of  the  great  Christian  festival 
grows  year  by  year  more  general  and  hearty,  con- 
quering the  old  Puritanic  prejudices.  Buying 
and  distributing  presents  seems  to  have  become 
the  business  of  the  season  with  eager,  endless 
crowds  of  people,  happy,  albeit  much  perplexed 
in  the  delicate  problems  of  "selection  of  the 
fittest."     Many  of  the  churches  had  inspiring  ser- 


vices, in  which  music  naturally  bore  a  large  part. 
Each  organist  and  choir  director  was  emulous  to 
bring  forth  as  good  as  anybody  from  his  stores  of 
old  and  new,  many  seizing  the  occasion  to  air  his 
own  productions  in  the  form  of  anthem,  Benedic- 
tus,  or  Te  Deum. 

But  the  grand  and  central  feature  of  the  musi- 
cal cultus  at  this  season  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  ]mr  excellence,  Handel's  Mes- 
siah.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  always  have, 
also,  at  some  time  during  the  same  week,  some 
portions  of  Bach's  Christmas  oratorio.  But  we 
are  always  thankful  for  Handel,  and  our  old  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  keeps  up  the  tradition 
with  all  the  old  enthusiasm  anrl  with  more  knowl- 
edge, means  and  faculty.  The  performance  of 
last  Sunday  evening  was  a  remarkably  goou  one, 
as  a  whole.  The  chorus  ranks  were  full  in  niim- 
bers  and  better  placed  than  heretofore,  so  as  to 
come  in  better  range  with  audience  and  one 
another.  The  parts  were  well  balanced,  and  the 
superior  brilliancy  and  power  of  the  tone-masses 
told  of  large  accessions  of  fresh,  select  young 
voices.  Their  singing  was  excellent  throughout ; 
prompt  and  sure  in  attack,  clear  and  true  in 
phrasing,  firmly  sustained,  and  sensitive  to  every 
hint  of  light  and  shade.  Such  chorus  singing 
made  us  regret  the  necessary  omission  (on  ac- 
count of  length)  of  several  of  the  best  choruses, 
sucli  as :  "  And  with  His  Stripes,"  "  Great  was 
the  Company  of  Preachers,"  etc.  The  orchestra, 
too,  was  uncommonly  efficient,  Mr.  Listemann 
heading  the  excellent  body  of  first  violins  ;  and 
there  were  plenty  of  double  basses,  while  the 
great  organ,  under  Mr.  Lang's  hands,  lent  judi- 
cious, unmistakable  support  wherever  it  was 
needed.  The  additional  accompaniments  by 
Robert  Franz,  in  some  numbers  for  which  Mozart 
had  failed  to  do  that  service,  helped  greatly  to 
bring  out  the  beauty  and  the  richness  of  the  com- 
poser's meaning.  In  spite  of  John  Bull's  critics, 
who  would  hold  us  to  the  letter  of  the  hasty 
sketches  which  Handel  left  us  in  his  scores,  we 
doubt  not  that  could  the  old  giant  have  been 
present,  his  big  wig  would  have  vibrated  with 
true  satisfaction  at  finding  his  hints  so  finely  aji- 
preliended  and  carried  out. 

Chief  among  the  solo  singers  was  of  course 
Mr.  George  Ilenschel,  the  distinguished  baritone. 
He  was  in  splendid  voice  this  time,  giving  out  his 
tones  with  more  than  usual  brilliancy  and  power. 
AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  lower  tones,  the 
voice  was  musical,  rich,  freely  vibrating,  and  ex- 
ceedingly expressive.  His  execution,  technically, 
was  singularly  perfect,  aud  his  interpretation  of 
the  great  bass  recitatives  and  arias  as  satisfactorj' 
as  any  that  we  ever  listened  to.  Sure  of  his 
ground,  he  takes  his  own  tempos,  and,  to  our  feel- 
ing, the  graphic  scene.:  "  The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,"  gained  by 
being  taken  slower  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it,  while  in  the  dramatic  spirit,  accent,  and 
coloring,  this  artist  always  proves  himself  supe- 
rior, bringing  out  the  point  and  passion  of  the 
music  very  vividly.  "  Wliy  do  the  heathen  rage," 
and  "The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  were  given  with 
an  electrifying  power.  Such  an  artist  and  musi- 
cian, having  likewise  the  imaginative  quality, 
seems  to  do  more  than  merely  sing  his  part.  His 
part  implies  the  rest,  and  puts,  as  it  were,  a  vital- 
izing gloss  upon  the  oratorio  as  a  whole.  It  was 
pleasant  to  watch  the  interest  he  took  in  tlie  entire 
performance. 

Mr.  AV.  C.  Tower  has  gained  in  the  art  of  man- 
aging his  noble  and  robust  tenor  voice.  He  ren- 
ders the  music  conscientiously  and  inteUigently ; 
yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  rough  diamond 
about  him,  the  tones  often  lacking  smoothness, 
and  not  very  sympathetic  in  the  tender  passages, 
however  well  conceived.  He  had  his  opportu- 
nity, however,    in   the   tough,    stern    melody  of 


"  Thou    shalt  break  them,"  which  he  improved 
emphatically. 

Miss  Drasdil's  wonderfully  rich  contralto  tones 
seemed  somewhat  more  homogeneous  and  mutually 
assimilated  than  when  we  have  heard  her  before. 
She,  too,  sang  carefully  and  conscientiously,  often 
in  a  large  if  not  a  noble  style ;  but  the  pathetic 
melody,  like  "  He  was  despised,"  suffered,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  from  artificial  e,\cess  of  pathos.  The  so- 
prano solos  were  entrusted  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles, 
whom  we  had  never  heard  before  upon  so  large  a 
field.  Her  voice  is  of  good  even  calibre,  bright  and 
musical  in  quality,  carefully  trained,  and  eijual 
to  so  sustained  an  effort,  albeit,  not  particularly 
sympathetic ;  a  slight  shade  of  hoarseness,  too, 
—  whether  accidental  or  chronic,  we  could  not 
determine  —  was  never  wholly  lifted  from  its 
tones  throughout  the  evening.  It  was  good  hon- 
est singing ;  a  well-prepared,  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  rendering  and  interpretation  of  the 
music.  A  pleasing  air  at  once  of  dignity  and 
frankness  bespoke  favor  for  the  lady,  who  prob- 
ably will  sing  with  less  restraint,  and  more  from 
heart  to  heart,  when  she  becomes  more  at  home 
in  so  large  and  dilficult  a  sphere  of  art. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increased  importance 
now  attached  to 'music  in  the  religious  services  of 
Christmas  day,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  in 
two  of  our  churches,  one  Catholic,  the  other  Uni- 
tarian, the  short  oratorio  of  Noiil,  by  Saint-Saens, 
was  performed.  It  was  given  entire,  with  chorus, 
orchestra  and  quartet  of  soli,  in  the  St.  James 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bul- 
lard.  The  other  performance  was  under  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang's  direction,  during  the  service  at  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale's  Church,  where  there  was 
no  chorus  or  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  but  nearly  the 
whole  work  was  sung  by  the  regular  quartet  clioir 
of  the  society  (Mrs.  Julia  Houston  West,  Mrs. 
Kate  Rametti  Winch,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  and 
J.  F.  Winch),  Mr.  Lang  phiying  the  accom- 
paniment, the  pastoral  prelude,  etc.,  on  the  or- 
gan. The  music  proved  both  edif)ing  and  ar- 
tistically pleasing.  Many  other  programmes  of 
musical  services  on  Christmas  day,  would  be 
worth  recording  if  we  had  room. 


NEW  MUSIC. 
It  was  a  curious  study  to  compare  the  general 
run  of  concert  programmes  this  winter  with  those 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  1  mean  prograuunes 
of  concerts  of  the  highest  class ;  symphony  con- 
certs and  chamber  concerts  properly  so-called. 
AVhat  a  Hood  of  new  things  we  are  hearing  to- 
day, and  how  few  we  got  even  a  taste  of  then  ! 
"  E  pur  si  maove,"  cry  some.  In  truth,  it  does 
move  with  a  vengeance.  Indeed,  our  musical 
world  whirls  round  so  fast  just  at  present  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  its  sending  a 
good  deal  of  its  old  music  flying  off  into  vacant 
space  by  sheer  centrifugal  force.  Long  abstinence 
has  so  whetted  our  appetite  for  the  music  of  the 
"  modern  lights,"  that  we  now  rush  at  the  feast 
spread  before  us  with  all  the  thoughtless  fury  of 
starved  men.  I  say  thoughtless,  because  we  show 
too  little  regard  for  our  digestion.  AVe  cram  our- 
selves with  new  music  in  a  somewhat  insane  way, 
giving  ourselves  hardly  time  to  judge  of  the  flavor  ; 
certainly  no  time  to  digest  it.  So  much  is  pro- 
vided that  few  of  us  can  even  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  any  one  dish ;  we  go  picking  out  a  bite 
here,  and  nibbling  a  morsel  there,  in  the  most 
superficial  way,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
both  feeding  ourselves,  and  doing  honor  to  the 
cooks  who  prepared  the  bancjuet.  The  truth  is^ 
that  we  are  trying  to  perform  a  feat  that  would 
stagger  an  ostrich.  AVe  used  to  complain  of  the 
new  composers  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  Do  we 
trea*  them  much  better  now  ?     By  the  way  many 
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of  our  concert  programmes  are  drawn  up,  we 
would  think  tliat  the  new  composers  were  the 
merest  skin-deep  people  in  the  world,  to  be  heard, 
enjoyed,  .understood,  and  digested  in  a  moment. 
New  compositions  of  immense  proportions,  and 
supposably  of  very  profound  purport,  are  played 
off  before  our  astonished  ears  in  rapid  succession, 
and  we  are  invited  to  enjoy  the  performance. 

This  is  bad.  Bad  for  us,  and  bad  for  the  music. 
It  is  bad  for  our  musical  sense  to  listen  continu- 
ally to  music  which  we  do  not  understand.  And, 
mark  this,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  understand  one 
tithe  of  the  new  music  we  hear.  Even  the  most 
ultra  conservative  must  admit  that  the  decline  of 
musical  genius  since  Robert  Schumann  cannot 
have  been  so  rapid  and  terrible  that  the  works 
of  to-da}'  are  so  shallow  as  to  be  comprehended 
and  done  for  at  a  single  sitting.  The  most  "  ad- 
vanced "  thinker  will  hardly  claim  that  contem- 
porary music  is,  as  a  rule,  more  clear  in  fervor, 
and  perspicuous  in  thought  than,  say,  the  Mozart 
G-minor  s}mphony.  If  any  one  tells  us  that  he 
can  appreciate  and  adequately  enjoy  the  G-minor 
symphony  at  the  first  hearing,  we  laugh  in  his 
face.  How  much  less,  then,  can  he  begin  to  under- 
stand most  of  the  compositions  written  now-a- 
days  ?  And,  I  repeat  it,  listening  without  under- 
standing is  bad  for  us ;  it  induces  a  lazy  musical 
habit.  There  are  people  who  listen  to  music 
simply  emotionally,  and  to  whom  the  strongest 
and  most  violent  emotions  and  effects  are  the 
most  welcome.  It  is  mainly  those  that  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent  in  this  whirl 
of  new  things.  The}'  talk  of  gorgeous  orchestral 
coloring,  overpowering  effects,  burning  passion, 
and  the  like.  Well,  this  sort  of  thing  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  in  the  new  music,  or  in  most  of 
it.  Bui  because  you  have  seen  this,  do  you  think 
you  have  ])robed  the  depths  of  a  composition,  or 
even  enjoyed  it  as  it  should  be  enjoyed?  Jf  you 
do,  just  go  and  tell  Franz  Liszt  that  such,  or 
such  an  one  of  his  works  is  made  up  of  coloring 
effects,  and  passion,  and  see  what  a  reception  he 
will  give  you. 

Modern  composers  have  the  ambition  to  write 
music,  and  pretty  deep  music  too,  and  it  is  doing 
them  the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  indulo-e  our 
appetite  for  novelty  with  this  sort  of  "snap- 
listening,"  which  can  at  least  only  result  in  the 
most  imperfect  kind  of  "  snap  judgment." 

W.  F.  A. 

• ♦ 

CONCERT   REVIEW. 

We  have  to  resume  our  record  from  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month.  First  we  try  to  recall  (very 
imperfectly  at  best)  some  of  the  impressions  of 
two  of  the  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association. 

Second  Harvard  Symphony  Conckrt,  Dec. 
2,  1880.  The  ilusic  Hall  was  not  nearly  so  well 
filled  as  it  should  have  been  for  so  excellent  an 
entertainment.  How  capricious  is  our  Boston 
public !  How  careless  whether  the  best  music 
flourishes  or  languishes  for  want  of  steady,  loyal, 
permanent  support !  How  eager  to  run  after 
novelties  and  induge  in  each  new  craze  about  the 
actress,  or  the  opera  that  is  most  advertised  1 
How  forgetful  of  the  promise  of  last  year !  Well, 
it  was  a  good  concert  nevertheless,  and  heartily 
enjoyed  by  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  appreci- 
ative listeners  who  were  present.  The  programme 
was  comparatively  a  light  one,  including  two  small 
symphonies,  instead  of  the  usual  larce  one. 

Sympliony  in  C  (No.  3,  WuUuer  Ed.).    First  time.    Haydii 
Adagio  ;  Allegro  as.sai.  —  Aiidaute.  —  JMeiiuetto. — 
Allegro  assai. 
Pianoforte  concerto,  No.  -z,  m  A.    i^'irst  time.    .    .     Liszt 

Max  l-*imier. 
Symphony,  No.  2,  in  A-minor,  Op.  55.    First 

time Saint-Saens 

Allegro  niarcato.  —Adagio.  —  Scherzo  Tresto.— 
Prestissimo. 
Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaist,  Op.  22.    .    .    .      Chopin 

Max  Piiuiner. 
Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " Weber 


The  little  Haydn  Symphony,  never  before 
heard  here,  was  refreshing  by  its  very  simplicity 
and  genial  naivete,  as  well  as  by  its  artistic  symme- 
try and  grace  of  form,  after  so  many  of  the 
ugly,  formless  and  perplexing  new  things  as  we 
have  had  of  late.  It  abounds  in  lovely  melod)', 
cheerful,  or  sedate,  or  tender,  and  the  various 
instruments  are  blended  or  contrasted  with  the 
happiest  effect,  still  repeating  the  themes,  but 
creating  a  delicious  surprise  each  time.  The 
andante  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  has  charm- 
ing passages  for  the  oboe  and  other  wood  wind 
instruments  (but  no  clarinet).  The  little  sym- 
phony was  nicel}'  played,  and  was,  to  many,  one 
of  the  choice  bits  of  the  concert,  and  of  the 
season. 

The  symphony  by  Saint-Saens  is  also  laid  out 
on  a  small  scale,  having  no  trombones  or  extra 
pair  of  horns.  It  is  in  a  very  different  vein  from 
Haydn's,  but  for  the  most  part  full  of  interest 
and  beauty.  It  is  quite  free  from  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  composer's  "  Symphonic  Poems," 
and  cast  in  the  classical  sonata  form.  The  allegro 
is  a  vigorous  and  impassioned,  fugue-like  move- 
ment, sometimes  suggesting  Schumann.  The  very 
short  adagio,  which  employs  an  English  Horn, 
has  a  quaint  and  fascinating  three-eight  rhythm, 
and  is  a  most  delicate  and  charming  fancy.  The 
scherzo,  too,  has  a  seductive  melody,  and  carries 
you  through  wonderful  and  charming  places,  now 
and  then  seeming  as  if  inspired  by  recollections 
of  the  scherzo  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  swift  Finale  is  full  of  fire,  but 
spun  out  rather  too  long.  The  work  had  been 
carefully  rehearsed,  and  gave  great  pleasure. — 
The  Euryanthe  Overture  was  splendidly  inter- 
preted. 

In  Mr.  Max  Pinner,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  who  has 
for  some  years  been  settled  in  New  York,  confin- 
ing himself  mostly  to  the  quiet  occupation  of  a 
teacher,  our  Boston  audience  heard  for  the  first 
time  one  of  the  best  pianists  in  this  country. 
Should  he  come  again,  there  would  certainly  be 
more  to  heai-  him,  for  he  made  an  admirable  im- 
pression. His  touch  is  singularly  clear  and  life- 
some  ;  full  of  character,  you  feel  at  once.  In 
technicjue  he  is  at  once  e.\act  and  free,  and  highly 
finished;  and  his  whole  style  is  sound,  refined 
and  gentlemanly,  combining  virile  force  with  line 
sensitiveness.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  his 
playing,  no  extravagance,  or  straining  after  false 
effect.  He  interprets  honestly,  intelligently,  and 
feels  and  reprotluces  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
hand.  Liszt's  Second  Concerto,  which  we  like 
far  better  than  the  one  in  E-llat,  although  it 
abounds  in  startling  contrasts,  and  much  not 
easily  understood  at  once,  offers  about  as  many 
formidable  diihculties  to  the  intrepreter  as  any 
modern  work.  It  has  great  passionate-  glooms, 
in  which  the  whole  modern  orchestra  storms  at 
such  a  pitch,  that  it  required  all  the  Lisztian  skill 
to  write  so  that  the  piano  could  be  heard  above 
or  through  the  brazen,  deafening  accompaniment ; 
and  it  has  moments  of  relief,  strains  of  sweetest 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Mr.  Pinner  was  found 
equal  to  all  its  requirements.  But  it  was  in  the 
Andante  and  Polonaise  of  Chopin  that  he  made 
all  the  poetic  sensibility  and  grace  of  his  playing 
keenly  appreciated ;  here  the  audience  was  de- 
lighted, and  insisted  on  an  encore,  to  which  he 
responded  by  a  piece  of  Taussig's.  Mr.  Ma.\ 
Pinner  will  be  welcomed  when  he  conies  again  to 
Boston.  His  quiet  manner,  covering  so  much 
intrinsic  force  and  fetling,  won  us  all. 

Thikd  Concert,  IJcc.  IG.  Again  an  audi- 
ence more  select  than  numerous,  despite  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  following  programme:  — 

Overture  to  *'  Alceste."    First  time Gluck 

\'ioliu  concerto.  No.  1,  in  G-iuiuor.    First  time. 

Max  Bruch 
Timoth^e  d'Adamowski. 
Symplionie  FantasLique  :  *'  L'Kpisode  de  la  Vie  d'un 

Artiste/'  Op.  14.    SeconJ  time.     ,      Hector  lieiiio^^ 


Leporello's  aria  :  "  Madamina  !  II  Catalogo 

^  questo,"  from  "Don  Giovanni  "  ....    Mozart 
Clarence  E.  Hay. 
Overture  to  "  La  Clenieiiza  di  Tito  " Mozart 

The  strange  Opium  Symphony  of  Berlioz;,  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  last  winter,  was  no 
doubt  remembered  with  very  various  feelings :  some 
were  kept  asvay,  others  attracted  by  its  second 
announcement  And  of  those  who  came,  some  got 
a  more  agreeable  impression  of  it  (taken  as  a  whole) 
than  they  did  last  year,  and  others  were  confirmed 
in  tlieir  dislike,  while  yet  discovering  more  beauties, 
more  original  imaginative  power,  more  fertile  in- 
vention in  the  course  of  its  five  scenes,  or  move- 
ments, than  they  had  perceived  before.  It  was 
also  much  more  adequately  interpreted  this  time, 
all  the  instruments  being  present  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  harps,  for  which  pianofortes  did 
duty.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Berlioz  had  the 
gift  of  melody,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  really 
beautiful  melodic  theme  which  runs  through  the 
whole  work  like  a  golden  thread,  and  typifies  the 
loved  one  of  his  dream.  Eut  why  does  he  use  the 
gift  so  sparingly,  and  why  pervert  it  to  such  sensa- 
tional, and  sometimes  monstrous  uses  ?  Who  can 
forgive  the  artist,  poet,  supposed  lover,  when  in  the 
last  scene,  that  horrid  pandemonium,  full  of  gibber- 
ing ghosts  and  monsters,  funeral  bells  and  most 
ingenious  travesty  of  the  Dies  iros,  worked  up  to- 
gether with  the  Rondo  of  the  witches'  Salibath,  he 
transforms  that  melody  into  a  vulgar  jig,  and  tricks 
it  out  with  all  sorts  of  twirls  and  curls  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  making  a  wanton  of  the  maid 
he  loves !  Is  it  not  monstrous ''.  Is  it  excuse  to 
say  that  the  whole  dream  is  supposed  to  pass  under 
the  influence  of  opium  1  That  might  be  an  excuse 
in  the  necessities  of  actual  life;  but  in  the  free, 
ideal,  heavenly  world  of  Art  it  has  no  business  at 
all.  When  beauty,  ideaUty  is  lost,  there  is  no  Art. 
It  is  just  here  that  we  feel  the  issue  between  the 
classical  composers,  and  the  new,  the  ingenious, 
audacious,  un-ideal,  realistic  masters  of  the  so- 
called  "programme  music."  What  a  God-send, 
what  a  jJrecious  bit  of  heaven's  sunshine,  is  the 
smallest,  thinnest,  most  conventional  symphony  of 
Father  lliiydn,  after  such  desperate  graspings  at 
origUiality  !  We  can  bear  the  preceding  scene,  the 
"  March  to  Bxecution,"  for  that  is  really  grand  and 
solemn,  and  does  not  descend  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
the  first  three  scenes  we  find,  as  we  did  before, 
much  beautiful,  expressive,  graphic,  powerful 
music.  The  Scene  in  the  Fields  [adagio]  pleasantly 
reminds  one  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Si/mphoni/,  and 
shows  how  strongly  Berlioz  was  possessed  by  the 
Beethoven  influence. 

The  two  short  overtures  of  Gluck  and  Mozart 
served  well  for  introduction  and  conclusion  (or  say 
for  gentle  ascent  .and  descent)  to  a  concert  domin- 
ated by  such  a  great  symphonic  mountain  in  the 
middle.  The  overture  to  Alceste,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
very  dramatic  and  impressive,  a  wortliy  prelude  to 
the  old  Greek  tragedy;  and  Mozart's  short  ovei- 
ture  to  his  last  opera  is  spirited  and  brilliant. 

Mr.  Adamowski  gave  a  very  artistic,  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  violin  concerto  by  Bruch,  a  com- 
position fresh  and  vigorous,  free  from  all  common- 
place, and  full  of  fli-e  and  beauty.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  difficult.  The  young  Polish  artist 
played  the  first  movement  in  a  broad,  firm,  su::- 
tained  style,  with  excellent  phrasing  and  a  great 
deal  of  nerve.  The  andante  was  interpreted  — 
one  might  say  sung  upon  the  strings  —  with  charm- 
ing delicacy  and  truth  of  feeling.  In  the  exacting, 
swift  Finale,  though  he  achieved  it  without  flaw, 
we  felt  that  he  needs  to  develop  into  manlier 
strength  before  he  can  cope  to  good  advantage  with 
such  a  relentless  stretch  of  difficult  bravura;  there 
was  too  much  appearance  of  effort,  and  much  of  .t 
sounded  thin.  But  the  audience  were  much  de- 
lighted with  his  phaying.  Mr.  Hay  made  a  capital 
selection  for  himself  in  Leporello's  aria,  although 
he  is  no  Italian  to  the  manner  born,  and  liis  solid, 
rich  bass  tones  have  hardly  the  unctuous  quality  to 
which  the  Italian  buffos  have  accustomed  us.  His 
delivery,  however,  was  extremely  creditable,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Mozart  music,  with  the  fascin- 
ating orchestral  accompaniment,  made  the  piece 
highly  acceptable  after  the  Sabbath  of  the  Berlioz 
Symphony. 
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Philhaemonic  Orchestra.  These  concerts  make 
almostaspeciality  of  the  new  music.  The  programmes 
are  full  of  the  orchestral  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  Svendsen,  Berlioz,  etc.,  some- 
times "  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion  "  of  exceptional  and 
heavy  novelties,  which  fatigue  an  audience  and  spoil 
musical  digestion.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  reasonable  allowance  of  these  specimens 
into  a  programme  mainly  classical  and  familiar  ;  but 
we  are  sure  these  concerts  suffer,  and  many  people  are 
discouraged  from  attending  them,  by  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  music  is  entirely  new  and  unintelligible  on 
a  first  hearing. 

The  third  concert  (Dec  3, )  was  less  overloaded  in  this 
way.  There  was  the  relief  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony 
—  the  Pastorale  —  which  was  beautifully  played  and 
veiy  much  appreci.ated.  The  concert  opened  with  a 
new  work,  the  lon^,  elaborate,  partly  strong  and  bril- 
liant, partly  pathetic  and  dramatic  overture  to  "  Pen- 
thesilea,"  Op.  31,  by  Goldmark.  It  made  so  good  an 
impression  tnat  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  again  ;  and 
an  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  Harvard  Concert  of 
next  Thursday.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  gave  a  mag- 
nificent performance  of  Schubert's  "Wanderer"  Fan- 
tasia, in  C,  as  adapted  for  piano  and  orchestra  by 
Liszt.  The  other  orchestral  selections  were;  a  couple 
of  rather  pleasing  Character  Pieces,  Op.  15,  by  Hoff- 
mann ("Rest  in  the  shadow  of  a  Euin,"  and  "  In  the 
Sunshine,',')  and  the  "Pesther  Carnival"  by  Liszt. 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Barnes  sang  in  good  voice  an"d  style, 
and  very  pleasingly,  the  Rec.  and  Aria  "  Dove  Sono," 
from  Mozart's  Fiyaro,  and  a  canzonetta :  "Mia  Picci- 
lella"  from  tialvatur  Jiosa  by  Gomez. 

The  fourth  concert  (Dec  17)  opened  with  the 

"  Faust  Symphonic,  by  Liszt,  in  three  parts,  a  work 
over  an  hour  in  length,  and  mostly  of  the  most  strange 
and  indigestible  character,  at  least  on  a  first  hearing. 
The  first  part  typifies  Faust  in  his  discontent  and  un- 
rest; it  is  all  groans  and  yearning,  kept  up  at  a  fearful 
length,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  describe  mere  physical 
colic  agonies.  Part  II,  "Gretchen"  (^4ndan*e  tioaee) 
is  in  a  sweeter  strain,  containing  delicate,  poetic  pas.sa- 
ges;  but  that  also  is  prolonged  to  wearine.ss,  and  a  cer- 
tain uncomfortable  feeling  of  unrest  pervades  it.  In 
Part  III,  (AUeyro  vivace,  ironico)  Mephistopheles  is 
introduced  by  somewhat  the  same  sudden,  sharp  little 
piccolo  phrase  as  that  used  by  Berlioz.  The  movement 
is  Mephistophelian  and  irunical  enough,  inasmuch  as 
it  travesties  the  motives  of  the  preceding  characters. 
All  the  daring  and  fantastic  modern  extravagancies  of 
instrumental  writing  are  made  to  startle  and  confuse 
us  here.  At  the  end  comes  in  a  chorus  of  voices,  sing- 
ing the  symbolical  final  chorus  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Goethe's i^a«.s(,  about  "the  ever- Womanly,"  etc.  The 
singing  was  unfortunate.  The  total  impression  of  the 
work  was  most  bewildering,  much  of  the  music  seeming 
positively  ugly;  and  the  whole  experience  was  depres- 
sing, wearisome  and  most  uuedifying.  These  are 
merely  first  impressions;  we  do  nat  pretend  to  critjcize 
until  we  know  the  work  much  better. 

The  same  programme  closed  with  the  noisy  Kaiser 
Marsch  of  Wagner.  More  agreeable  things  were:  an 
Andante  Cantabile  for  string  orchestra,  by  Tschai- 
kowski, and  two  Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahms.  —  Mr. 
Adolphe  Fischer  (first  appearance  in  Boston)  proved 
him.self  an  admirable  violoncellist  by  his  performance 
of  the  Concerto  in  A-minor  by  Golternianu.  and  some 
smaller  solos.  His  tone  is  remarkably  clear  and  pure 
and  telling,  very  even  throughout  the  whole  range,  and 
his  mastery  of  the  instrument  seems  perfect.  He  phiys 
in  a  chariiiingly  unconstrained  and  genial  style,  and 
with  great  expression. 

We"  need  not  say  thst  Mr.  Listemaun's  orchestra 
maintaius  its  character  for  finished  and  effective  exe- 
cution. The  last  concert  (Matine'e)  is  postponed  to 
next  Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  when  Mr.  Perabo  will  play 
his  favorite  piano. concerto  by  Norbert  Burgmuller, 
and  a  MS.  "Symphonie  Waltz,"  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Chad- 
wick,  will  be  given  for  the  first  time. 

We  still  lack  room  for  the  completion  of  our 

concert  notices.  

Correction.  Our  ever  welcome  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Kitter,  speaking  (in  her  letter  in  our  last  number)  of 
the  performance  of  the  Damnation  de  Faust  in  New 
York,  says:  "  The  part  of  Mephistopheles,  having  been 
found,  on  the  first  performance,  unsuited  to  Mr.  Heu- 
schel,  has  been  resumed  by  Mr.  Remmertz,''  etc.  We 
parenthesized  a  query  to  this  statement,  and  we  have 
since  learned  that  Mrs.  K.  was  misinformed  in  this 
particular,  the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Henschel  gave  such 
satisfaction  in  the  first  performance,  that  he  was  at 
once  re-engaged  for  all  the  subsequent  performances; 
but,  as  he  found  himself  bound  to  sing  in  Elijah  at 
Chicago  on  the  second  night  of  Faust  in  New  York, 
his  place  had  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Kemmertz. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
New  York,  Dec.  27,  ISSO.     On  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  18,  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its 
2d  concert  with  the  following  programme  ; 

Ode  to  at.  Cecilia's  Day, Handel 

(Miss  Beebe,  Soprano,  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower,  Tenor.) 
Philharinouio  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

4tli  Symphouy,  Op.  120 Schumann 

"  Welding  o£  the  Sword," Wagner 

(Siegfried.) 
Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Trevraann. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "  Orpheus," Liszt 

Chorus  of  Dervishes, 
Turkish  March, 
March  and  Chorus, 

(Kuins  of  Athens,) Beethoven 


Handel's  quaint  old  composition  was  carefully  given, 
and  of  course  proved  interesting  as  a  relic  of  a  past 
age  ;  it  apparently  belongs  to  the  Silurian  epoc  h,  and 
therefore  must  possess,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  geological 
value  [Pshaw!]  The  chorus  work  was  really  effective, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  large 
amount  of  patient  drill,  which  must  have  been  requis- 
ite in  order  to  bring  his  forces  to  the  point  reach  ed  on 
this  occasion.  The  sopranos  were  active  and  ener- 
getic, the  male  voices  really  excellent,  while  the  con- 
tralto were  weak  and  timorous  ;  still  the  ensemble  was 
creditable,  and  doubtless  future  concerts  will  develop 
noteworthy  progress. 

Of  the  soloists  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tower's  force  and  manly  vigor  are  most  acceptable, 
and  were  especially  manifested  in  the  Wagner  selec- 
tion, which  is  unquestionably  very  trying  to  any  hu- 
man throat.  It  is  evident  that  Wagner  treats  the 
voice  precisely  like  an  orchestral  instrnuient,  and  that 
such  trifling  matters  as  fatigue  or  overstraining  are 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  single  moment. 

The  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the  superb  sym- 
phony, which  is  simply  perfect  in  forui,  and  is  fidl  of 
genius  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  This  was  well 
done,  albeit  a  careful  critic  would  wisli  that  a  iew 
more  orchestral  rehearsals  had  been  had.  For  some 
reason  this  work  was  substituted  for  the  3d  Symphouy 
(Op.  97)  by  the  same  composer. 

Joseffy  and  Theo.  Thomas  have  given  four  concerts 
at  Steinway  Hall,  (the  dates  being  Dec.  14,  l(i,  18,  and 
21,)  and  the  following  works  have  been  given  : — 

Orchestral. 

Symphony,  (G-minor), Mozart 

3d  Suite,  "  Konia." Bizet 

Symphony,  (b) Uoetz 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Joan  of  Arc,"     .    .    .    Moszkowsky 
Concertos. 

Concerto,  E-tlat,  Op.  73,  (twice) Beethoven 

1st  Concerto,  E-miuor, Chopin 

Concerto,  F-minor Henselt 

2il  Concerto,  F-miuor Chopin 

Concerto,  (E-flat), Liszt 

As  will  be  observed,  three  of  the  symphonic  works 
are  rather  new,  and  one  of  them,  ("Joan  of  Arc") 
entirely  so.  Bizet's  Suite  is  certainly  a  very  attrac- 
tive composition,  especially  the  Allegro  Vivace  (2d 
movement, )  which  is  lull  of  gr;ice  and  elegance,  and 
most  deftly  instrumented.  Mr.  Thomas  first  produced 
it  at  the  Metropolitan  Hall  Concerts,  where  it  was  quite 
successful.  Goetzs  Symphony  —  familiar,  I  think,  to 
Bostonians — surprised  and  charmed  us  with  its  melodic 
phrases  and  its  comparative  freshness.  The  Mosz- 
kowsky "  Poem  "  is  a  noble  work,  although  it  might 
as  well  be  called  anything  as  "Joan  of  Arc";  its  in- 
strumentation is  rich  and  varied,  (although  perilously 
resembling  that  of  Raff,  who  is  certainly  the  master  of 
toue-colotiug  and  instrumentation,  while  the  themes 
are  mostly  original,  and  always  full  of  meaning.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  it  may  again  be  heard  during  the 
present  season  ;  it  proved  a  puzzle  to  our  critics  who, 
in  most  cases,  do  not  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of  their 
own,  but  wisely  wait  until  they  have  consulted  their 
friends  in  the  profession  ;  this  is  the  way  in  which  our 
criticism  is  often  managed,  and  it  also  explains  why 
that  criticism  is  so  often  uncertain  and  occasionally 
worthless.  Buhver  used  to  say  that  it  terribly  warped 
his  judgment  to  read  a  book  before  criticising  it  ;  and 
doubtless  these  wiseacres  act  upon  that  principle. 

Joseffy  was  at  home,  as  ever,  in  the  Chopin  Concertos, 
in  which  he  always  seems  to  revel;  his  touch  has  all 
the  characteristic  delicacy  to  which  we  have  become  so 
accustomed,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  dithcult  for  any 
one  to  give  a  more  exquisite  interpretation  of  those 
two  lovely  hispirations.  But  —  Joseffy  w.as  guilty  of 
the  execrable  taste  of  introducing  octave  passages, 
which  are  entirely  out  of  consonance  with  the  Chopin 
spirit,  and  which  were  very  seldom  well  executed;  this 
is  simply  atrocious,  and  as  a  display  of  impudence  is 
unparalleled. 

His  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto  was  not 
as  excellent  as  it  should  have  been,  for  he  took  all 
kinds  of  liberty  with  the  marks  of  expression,  and 
even  failed,  in  several  instances,  to  play  the  notes 
correctly.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  finished  an  artist 
and  so  aduiirable  a  pianist  should  consent  to  leave  a 
sphere  in  which  he  is  so  pre-eminent  in  order  to  under- 
take works  which  have  none  of  the  genius  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  which  were  not  even  written  for  that  instru- 
ment as  it  now  exists. 

Joseffy  should  confine  himself  to  those  things  which 
aie  unmistakably  within  his  province,  and  should  de- 
cline to  enter  a  territory  so  entirely  foreign  to  his 
ability  and  —  in  a  certain  sense  —  so  entirely  beyond 
his  ken. 

There  is  a  temporary  lull  in  the  musical  season  :  the 
Italian  Opera  has  emigrated  to  other  regions  ;  and  we 
must  wait  until  January  4,  when  Mr.  Henschel  will 
give  his  Second  Kecital,  and  the  N;  Y.  Philharmonic 
Club  its  Third  Soiree.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  Dr.  Damroscli's  Oratorio  Society  will  give 
the  Messiah  on  Wednesday  evening,  Deceiuber  29.     F. 

Chicago,  Dec.  23,  1880.  Since  my  last  letter  to  the 
Journal,  our  Beethoven  Society  have  had  their  first 
concert.  The  performance  consisted  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  which  was  given  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  an  orchestra  of  thirty  men,  the  organ,  and 
Miss  Dutton,  Mrs.  Shippen,  Mr.  Charles  Knorr,  and 
the  celebrated  baritone,  Mr.  George  Henschel,  as  solo- 
ists, with  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  conductor.    Taking  the 


concert  as  a  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  best  performances 
:)hat  the  Society  has  ever  given  us.     Of  course  the  in- 
terest centred  about  the  role  of  Elijah,  for  much  was 
expected  from  Mr.  Henschel.     His  voice  was  not  as 
large  as  we  had  expected,  although  he  used  it  to  its  be  t 
advantage.     The  lower  tones  were  weak  for  our  hall, 
although  the  upper  part  of  the  voice  seemed  full  and 
telling.    His  interpretation  of   Elijah    differs   widely 
from  that  of  many  singers  I  have  heard.     He  gi\es 
dignity  and  calmness  to  the  picture,  hut  hardly  th:;t 
dramatic   intensity  that  seems  in   keeping   with   the 
ideal  Elijah.     In  the  air:    "Lord,  God  of   Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Israel,"  the  supplicating  tones  in  the  uttered 
prayer  were  given  with  much  feeling.     Yet  there  was 
not    that  picture   of  the  emotional  condition   of    the 
old  prophets  that  should  be  indicated  by  a  proper  word- 
coloring.     For  Elijah  was  not  only  asking  God's  help, 
but  he  was  also  proclaiming  His  matchless  power ;  and 
it  is  a  prayer  that  shows  faith,  as  well  as  a  desire  for 
aid.      Elijah    proclaimed    the    universality  of    God's 
power,  for  he  called  Him,  not  only  the  Lord  of  Abra- 
iKim,  but  also  of  Isaac  and  all  Israel.     This  matchless 
dignity  that  comes  from  a  passion  that  is  born  of  faith, 
was  not  pictured  in  Mr.  Henschel' s  interpretation  of 
the  role.     So  also  in  the  air  ;  "It  is  enough,  Lord,  now 
takeaway  my  life,"  Elijah,  when  utteiing  such  words, 
must  have  been  mentally  [dcturing  out  liis  whole  life. 
He  must  have  realized  his  own  weakness,  while  the 
sins,   sufferings,  and  troubles  of    the   world   and  the 
people  dear  to  him,  came  to  his  heart  with  such  over- 
powering force,  that  his  own  nature  was  touched  to  its 
very  core,  and  the  whole  man  cried  in  very  anguish 
"  It  is  enough .'  Lord,  now  take  away  my  life."    It  was 
good  singing,  from  an  educated  and"  refined  musician, 
but  not  a  great  ett'ort.     While  I  point  out  some  things 
which  seem  in  my  humble  opinion  drawbacks  to  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Elijah,  I  would 
most  frankly  admit  that  there  was  very  much  in  his 
singing  to  enjoy.     His  style  of  delivery  and  his  musi- 
cianship pleased  me  greatly,  and  delighted  his  audience. 
Some  two  evenings  afterward  he  gave  a  song  recital, 
with  the  following  very  fine  programme:  — 

Noveietten  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Ce!Io Gade 

a.  Allegro  vivace  —  6.  Andante  con  moto. 
Messrs.  Wulf.«ohn,  Heiniendahl  and  Liesegang. 

a,  "Vittoria"  Cantata Carissiuii,  1630 

b,  Vieni,  oh  Cara,  from  "  .4grippina," 

c,  Mi  da  sperauza,  from  "Aluiira," Handel 

Mr.  George  Henschel. 

Rondo  for  Piano  and  Violin,  LJ  minor.  ....    Schubert 

Messrs.  Woltsohn  and  lleimendahl. 
Songs:  a.  In  questa  touiba, Beethoven 

b.  Wohin. 

c.  Klfersucht  und  Stolz Schubert 

d.  lis  blink t  der  I'hau, Kubinsteiu 

Mr.  George  Henschel. 

Fantasiestueck,  "  Begtgnung,"  for  piano  and  Violon- 
cello  ' Kaif 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Liesegang. 

Ballade:  "  The  Two  Grenadiers," Schumann 

Mr.  George  Henschel. 
Piano  Solos:  a.  Nocturne,  G-in.ajor,  Op.  35,  No.  2, 

b.  Gavotte  in  C-major,     ....    Henschel 
Mr.  George  Henschel. 
Andante  Sostenuto,  from  "  sonata,"  Op.  35,  Piano 

and  Violin, Dvorack 

Messrs.  Heimeudalil  and  Wolfsohn. 
Three  Songs  from  the  "Trompeter  of  Saekin- 

gen,"  op.  25 Henschel 

Mr.  George  Henschel. 

Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  U-mnjor,  .    .  Beethoven 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio —  Largo  assai  ed 

espressivo  —  Presto. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Heiniendahl  and  Liesegang. 


His  songs  were  all  given  with  a  great  charm  of  man- 
ner and  style,  and  were  highly  enjoyable.  I  admired 
his  singing  of  Hindel  particuli\rlj'.  In  the  airs  which 
he  gave  us  from  the  early  oper;is  of  this  composer,  the 
executon  and  method  of  delivery  was  very  fine.  In 
the  German  songs  there  was  a  life  and  power  quite 
electrifying.  He  played  his  own  accompaniments  so 
that  the  whole  conception  indicated  one  soul  united  to 
one  purpose.  His  delivery  of  the  German  songs  was 
a  great  benefit  to  us,  for  in  them  there  was  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  emulation.  We  have  to  thank  the  Beet- 
hoven Society  for  bringing  this  cultivated  musician 
to  our  city. 

The  new  opera,  Mefistofele,  has  been  given  three 
times  in  our  city.  So  much  has  been  written  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  that  1  will  but  simply  mention  it. 
The  great  length  of  the  opera,  and  its  want  of  dramatic 
connection'  seems  to  unfit  it  for  stjtge  rejiresentation. 
Goethe's  great  poem  is  too  long  and  complex  for  a 
drama,  although  as  a  life  of  Faust  it  is  a  consistent 
work.  To  tiy  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  poem 
into  one  drama  is  a  bold  undertaking.  Without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  poem,  the  stage  representation, 
as  given  in  this  opera,  would  be  difficult  to  understand. 
It  might  be  called  Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  with 
much  truth.  Musically  the  work  has  some  happy  mo- 
ments; but  taken  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  hick  that 
nuitv  of  idea  that  would  give  it  beauty.  I  have  strong 
doubts  about  its  ever  taking  much  of  a  position  among 
the  great  operas. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  regard  to  my  hiding 
mvidentitv  in  this  correspondence  with  the  journal. 
I  have  endeavored  to  nmke  my  comments  as  dispas- 
sionate as  possible,  and  had  hoped  to  treat  every  one 
with  all  due  courtesy ;  but  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  responsibilitv  attached  to  any  one  but  myself  for 
my  opinions,  I  will,  hereafter,  with  your  kind  permis- 
sion, sign  my  name  in  full.  C.  H.  BnirT.AN. 


January  1,  1881.] 
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Ill 


Sl^u^ical  SlnjBftruction. 


Jlf/SS  EDITH  A  BELL, 

-^ '^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teacliing,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  iu  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  tlie  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


'R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N,  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  { Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  {off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


]\^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAiJISX  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:    O.  DITSON  &'  Co.,  Boston. 


M^ 


'R.  G.    W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

llii  (,\)  TuEMOST  St.,  Room  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive),- 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME    CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
'    149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

'^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

l^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 
No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelh.am,  Boston,  Mass. 

TU^R.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  iS6o  to  1863), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


n/flSS  LUCIE  HOMER, 
■'■'^  Pupil  of  Madame  Viardot  Garcia, 

Receives  pupils  in  Slngixg  and  the  Coltivation  of  the 
Voice,  at 
No.  T47  Teemost  Street,  Boston. 


-^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE  LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


M'^ 


S  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Ri'frrrncL's :  B.  .J.  Lamg,  J.  S.  DwiGHT. 


]\^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  S1N>.,ING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


<5f^   C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 
■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  loth  at  the 

AHTIST   Gi:1L1>   Roo.M.S.  1.58i-  TltKMOXT   ST.,  BOSTON. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Glviiia  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  anil  fVheat-Gerin. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  err.atio  pains  and  neuralgia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  win-ry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.    It  is  the  only pKaciitiue  of  consumption.     It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  .300,000  packages.    For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  si.oo. F.  CROSBY   664  A  666  Sixth  Ave..  New  York. 


/l£R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  IP  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

T/TADAME  RUDERSDORFF,  " 

-"^  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence! 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


y. 


r^ARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  CoLCMBus  Avkkue,  Boston,  Mass. 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


TJ/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

IS7  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Teemont,  near  West  Street, 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


JJ-   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singifig. 

Pupil  of  Comlli,  Arthurson,  Mmes.  Arnault  and Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


ypTRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


lyiLLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


r-ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Adxlress,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

(Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

lOrchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


Leaders  : 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
B^^  This  Department  has  charge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  m 
tJte  Pitblic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Pwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly ._ ^5. 75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT'sJouRNALOFMusicand  The  BostonMedicaland  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "    ^  '< 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  ".        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  lie  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional.  '  -^ 

2®=*  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Lortng's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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SUPERB  DKATi^IlVG-KOOM  >5TYiKS  S200  to  $510  and  iipTvards ;  FOK  LAKGE  CHUKCUE.S,  !S570,  1*480,  »390  and  less;  FOR  SMAtl-ER 
CHIIKCHES,  SCHOOrSi,  ETC,  »84  to  S300  and  upwards;  POPULAR  STYLES  in  great  variety  «23  to  S200  and  upwards.  ORGANS  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENTS   S6.3S  per  quartei,  or   S3  per  montU  and  upwards.    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   and  PRICE   LISTS  free. 

.,     These  Organs  are  certainly  unrivaled  in  excellence,  while  tlie  prices  are  not  mncli  Mglier  than  those  of  very  inferior  instrnments. 


M 


HAMLIN   ORGAN  CO., 


154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  Bast  14th  St.  (Union  Square),  NEW  YORK;  149  "Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  BROOKS. 
Whittier's    Complete  Works. 

POETICAL  WOS.KS. 

■With  fine  Portrait.  3  Tols.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  ?6.75; 
half  calf,  flS.SO;  morocco,  $18.00. ' 

PROSE   WOSKS. 

Two  vols.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  S1.50;  half  calf,  §9.00; 
morocco,  S12.no. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  work.s  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

"  MODERN  CLASSICS." 

Six  additional  volumes  in  this  choice  and  inexpensive 
series. 

3.    Kature 1 

Love,  Fi-iendship,  Domestic  Life..  > Emerson. 

Success,  Gi'eatness,  Immortality.. ) 

5.  The  Vision- of  Sir  Lauuf al 1 

The  Cathedral [ Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

6.  Charles  Dickens )  ii-T«-T,,o 

A  Christmas  Carol i^fi,-,  5=" 

Barry  Cornwall ) DICIJl^s. 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner 1  rr>TTrKTr,r-T- 

Favorite  Poems " '  •  •^ro*^Ki>sToM'H 

Favorite  Poems )  '  •  •■ "  oedsavohih 

^-  Sn?Jam;;:.-:;;.-;;;.-:;;;;;:.v;;.v:! ^o^''^"=- 

Paul  and  Virginia ) S^-  I'i^i'e. 

9.    Rab  and  his  Friends "1 

SSi;?r"!^;:::::::::::;;;::K'^°""^"°"" 

Jolin  Leecli J 

EBGAK  AI.I.AN  POE 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  EDi^rTTNc  Glar- 
BNCE  STED5IAN,  auilior  of  "  Victoriaii  Poets,"  etc.  "Witli 
fine  portrait  of  Poe.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  red- 
letter  title-page,  bound  in  vellum.    §1.00. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  handsome  books. 


XXXVI  LYRICS  AND  XII  SONNETS. 

Selected  from  "  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  "  Flower  and  Thorn.'' 
By  T.  B.  Alcrich.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  illumi- 
nated title-page  and  flexible  vellum  covers.    SI. 00. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  choi- 
cest lyrics. 

LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.  Eevised  and  completed  to 
1880. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  1880,  Including  "Christus"  (but 
not  the  translation  of  D.ante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a 
fine  Portrait.  In  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt  too  SO  00- 
half  calf,  S18.00;  morocco,  S12.00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "Hyperion"  "Kavanagh," 
and  "Outre  Mer."  In  two  vols,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  S4.60  ;  half  calf,  §9.00  ;  morocco,  §24.00. 

BERT  HARTE'S   POEMS. 

DIAMOND  EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  Poetical  Works, 
from  new  plates,  and  containing  his  "Poems,"  "East  and 
West  Poems,"  and  "  Echoes  of  the  Foot-Hills."    151.00. 

A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique 
poems. 


The  "  Globe  "  Hawthorne.  ~ 

A  new  addition  of  the  complete  works  of  Natiiaxiel 
Hawthorne,  uniform  with  the  "Globe"  Cooper  Dick- 
ens, and  Waverlv,  which  have  proved  so  widely  popular 
It  contains  all  of  Hawthorne's  Works, —Novels  Short 
Stories,  Travel  Essays,  Note-Books  and  Books  for  Chil- 
dren. 6  volumes,  with  24  Illustrations.  Sold  rnilv  in  Sets 
Price  of  sets:  in  cloth,  .JIO  ;  half  calf,  $23. 

V  For  sale  bij  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receint  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  &  CO.,  Boston 


LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS. 

JSrUW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  COMPLETE. 


This  magnificent  edition  of  Me.  Lonofellow's  Complete  Poetical  Works  is  just  finished.  It  con- 
tains : — 

A  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Mk.  Longi'BLLO'W. 

Thirty-four  Full-page  Elustrations. 

Thirty-one  artistic  Titles  of  Subdivisions. 

Forty  Ornamental  Head  and  Tail  Pieces. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Additional  Illastrations  in  the  text. 

In  aU,  the  work  contains  Seven  Hundred  and  Ten  lUustrations,  every  one  of  which  mat  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  landscape  views  are  actual  transcripts  from  nature,  and,  like  the  ideal  subjects  and  ornamental 
designs,  have  been  intrusted  to  tlie  best  artists  of  AraericaJ  v?ho  have  cordially  and  unanimously 
cooperated  in  this  effort  to  produce  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  world-wide 
fame  they  anjoy.  Among  those  who  have  furnished  designs,  each  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
manner,  are  Abbey,  Barnes,  BonenTON,  Brown,  OnuECH,  Colman,  Jessie  Curtis,  Daelet, 
Davidson,  Eiininger,  Mart  Hallock  Foote,  Fredericks,  Gibson,  Giffoed,  Hennesst, 
Hitchcock,  Homer,  Hoppin,  Ipsen,  Johnson,  Key,  LaFarge,  Martin,  McEntee,  Merrill, 
Moran,  Perkins,  Reinhart,  Scilell,  Shapleigh,  Shielaw,  Smillie,  Waud,  Whitteedob, 
and  Wood. 

The  artistic  supervision  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  the  well-known 
engraver,  who  in  the  rendering  of  the  designs  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  best  American  en- 
gravers. 

The  work  is  better  than  was  originally  promised.  The  number  of  illustrations  i3  ten  per  cent 
more  than  was  contemplated  at  first,  and  it  is  no  boastful  assumption  that  the  later  portion  is 
even  better  than  the  earlier.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  make  this  work  in 
every  respect,  in  accuracy  of  text,  beauty  of  typography,  excellence  of  paper,  number  and  charac- 
ter of  illustrations,  and  in  mechanical  execution,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made ;  so  that 
every  American  might  take  pride  in  it  as  a  national  tribute  to  a  poet  whom  America  delights  to 
honor. 

The  following  testimonials  indicate  that  this  attempt  has  been  completely  successful :  — 

The  publishers,  when  they  began,  determined  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  words  it  contains.  They  have  richly  succeeded.  The  tinted  piiperisof  the  finest,  the  typogra- 
phy was  never  exceeded  in  simple  beauty,  not  even  by  the  high-art  works  of  the  French  publishers, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  wealth  of  illustrations.  —  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  wliile  the  work  was  appearing,  remarked  :  "  The  numbers  already  issued 
show  the  high  water  mark  of  wood  engraving  iu  this  country ;  and  the  profusion  with  which  the 
illu.'^trations  sprinkle  the  pages  is  the  best  proof  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  tliis  noble  tribute  to 
America's  most  ])0pular  poet  has  been  planned." 

We  have  spoken  repeated!}'  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  tribute  to  the  genius  of  America's 
favorite  poet.  Such  a  work  as  this  is  an  honor  to  tlie  country,  and  ivill  command  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  —  New  York  Observer. 

We  do  not  believe  tlie  work  has  ever  been  surpassed,  iu  this  or  any  other  country,  in  point  of  the 
beauty  both  of  its  typograpliy  and  illustrations.  —  Buffalo  Courier. 

We  know  of  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  book-making,  here  or  abroad,  no  volume  in  which  the 
work  is  more  thoiough  in  all  respects  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  certainly,  among  all  the  books 
now  being  offered,  there  is  no  volume  which  can  make  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  a  person  of  taste 
and  refinement.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

The  most  superb  edition  ever  printed  of  the  works  of  any  contemporary  poet.  — Nortcich  Bulletin.   . 

Of  the  artistic  execution  of  this  work  we  cannot  speak  in  too  large  praise.  AU  is  simply  perfect. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  presswork  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  chtillenge  the  admiration  of 
the  most  critical,  while  the  exceedingly  numerous  fine  engravings  are  wonders  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  as  fine  a  book  as  this  from  the  AmBrienn  press. — Episcopal  Register  (Phila- 
delphia). 

This  work  was  published  in  30  Numbers,  large  quarto,  at  50  cents  each.  The  entire  work  in  Num- 
bers, SI5.00.  These  are  bound  in  two  sumptuous  volumes ;  price  of  the  sat  in  cloth,  $20.00;  in  half 
morocco,  $26.00 ;  full  morocco,  $30.00. 

*»*  The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  It  can  be  procured  of  our  Agenii,  or,  when  they  cannot  b* 
reached,  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston    Mass. 
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THE 

Emerson 

PIANO   FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6i  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," **The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "-U'he  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sltetclies, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Ornf  Jewett,  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
wix  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Rossetti,  on  '*  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets'';  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  FolkJjore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  DuG- 
dale,  on  •'  The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  30U  pages  each. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  2.d.^axiQQ,  postage  free;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   186T. 

Not  more   tlian  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thoroupfli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
ill  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

'j'lie  reguhir  terms  hegin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    58,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  iiity-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  tlie 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive_vise  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MLA.KE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKBRINQ  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Thb  Fikst  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Masiciaus  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  whoUy  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  eif  ects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument.  / 

Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAI^UrACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music  etc  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  ot  times,  saving  the  expense  and  tmio  ot  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  ot  manifold  copying  hitlierto  m  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  churcli-cUoirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  inubical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally 
all  w  " 
one 

°  We  ;ire"prepared  to  siiply  "purchasers  of' the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  H'ektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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STERLING  MUSIC-BOOKS. 


New  England  Conservatory  Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 

InSparts;  each  $1.50,  or  complete,  §3.25.  This  is  a  method 
of  established  reputation,  which  has  been  in  constant  use 
in  the^great  Conservatory,  and  is  getting  to  be  everywhere 
known  and  valued.  Has  received  decided  commeudatioiis 
from  the  best  teachers, 

MOORE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  INFOR- 
MATION. ($1  25.)  Very  convenient  book  of  reference. 

GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MU- 
SICIANS.   Vol.  I.    ($6.00.)  A  grand  encyclopedia. 

STATNEK  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY  OF 
MUSICAL  TERMS.  (Complete,  $5.00.)  A  famous  and 
useful  work. 

RICHTER'S    COUNTERPOINT.      ($2.00.)      RICH- 

TER'S  FUGUE.  ($2.00.)  Two  standard  works  on  Com- 
position. 

THE  WELCOME  CHORUS,  ($1.00)  for  High  Schools, 
and  SONG  BELLS  (50  cts.),  for  Common  Schools, 
should  be  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher  in  need  of  new 
books. 

JOHNSON'S  NEVT  METHOD  FOR  HARMONY. 
($1.00.)  By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Is  unexcelled  for  ease,  sim- 
plicity, and  thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE  LIGHT  (12  cts.),  TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS  (35  cts.).  and  HULL'S  TEMPERANCE 
GLEE  BOOK  (40  cts.),  are  our  three  best  Temperance 
Books.    Try  them. 

Any  book  mailed,  2}ost-free,for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Musical  Works 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MACMILLAN  &  CO. 


TO  BJS  COMPXETJEH  IX  TBBEE  VOZUMJES. 

DICTIONARY  Of  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 
Edited  by  George  Giiove,  D.  C.  L.    Vol.  I.    A  to  Im- 

promijtu.    8vo.     With  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 

Wood  Cuts.    Cloth.    §6.00. 

"  The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  A'ew  York  Tribune. 

"  Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  work, 
•which  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory will  be  without."  —  Fortnightly  lleview.  ' 

"By  far  the  best  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readers)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
Dwiffht's  Journal  of  Music. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

22  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists;  invaluable  in  emergencies."     SIG.ERRAXI,  X.  Y 

*'  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  REV.  H.  W,  KNAPP 
D.  r>.   New  York. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HERIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  35  cents, 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Jl^J?.   TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOEOSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  10  Charles  Street. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Koom. 


J^ A  DAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

2tS  East  TenUt  Street,  New  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  foe  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEOJiCE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHEE  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

AMERICAN  Art  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
FIFH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,  Thursday,  January  80,  1881,  at  3  P.  M. 


Calen&ar  of  tlje  Sl^u^ical  ^eajsfon. 


CARL  ZEREAHN, 
Conductor. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
Violin  Leader. 


NEW^ONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E   Rones 

??«T^^T?.^^^1t^n J-  F-  KndolphLn: 

LAST  GREETING H   7  evi 

?Ti  v^ AT^^SnvPJ'  ^^^  '^^'^ ««<>•  L-  Osgood! 

blAY    Al    HOME ,T    Rurnet 

SPRINGTIME EBecklr 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT.  .Wm.'p.Apthorp: 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Programme. 

Overture  to  "Der  Freyschiitz,"  Weber;  Scliumann^s 
Piano  Concerto  (Mr.  H.  F.  Lewis) ;  Marche  Nocturne, 
BdHioz ;  Songs,  by  Franz,  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Rubin- 
stein (Mr.  Julius  Jordan) ;  Symphony,  No.  4,  in  G-minor 
(first  time)  Jlaff". 

Admission,  3pl,  with  reserved  seat,  S1.25. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
Foiir  Performances  at  Boston  Music  Ball, 

December  26,  "  Messiah." 

January  30,  **  Mozart's  Requiem "  and  Beetho- 
ven's *'  Mt.  of  Olives." 

April  1.5,  Passion  Music. 

April  17,  "  St.  Paul." 

Season  tickets  to  last  year's  subscribers  will  be  ready 
on  Saturday,  November  27,  at  S-G.OO,  and  to  the  general 
public  on  Monday,  November  29,  at  same  price.  After 
that  at  S5.00.  A.  PARKER  BROWNE,  Secretary. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

I-ONDON  :  -  Eeeves.       NEW  YORK.  -  Schuberth. 

We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Bitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

roS®''*,!^';?  '"'"  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  liighest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainle  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  ^^•&gne^.~  Nation,  New  York. 
tZ^}^  ^""^  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
II'L  /  i'P^?*^^  ^*''*''  '='>°''''"  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
TiiH^it:  ""'J  ?"'=''  "^  perusal.    Brief  as  is  Madame 

Ritter  s  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
It  IS  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
ot  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  bv 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
Jl^l,^,'/,;/"'*  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  (Uara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 

Pit^n^IZ'f  ''«*  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


Harmony  Taught  by  Mail. 

nULLING'S  SIMPLE  and  UNIQUE 

^   METHOD.     Address, 

G.  T.  BULLING,  23  Uniou  Square,  New  York. 


The  Delightful  Bodley  Books. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  With  seventy- 
seven  illustrations.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES 
With  eighty-one  illastrations.  With  a  richly 
illuminated  cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS.  With  sev 
enty-seven  illustrations,  and  a  curiously  pictur- 
esque cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  AFOOT.  With  seventy- 
nine  illustrations,  and  au  ornamental  cover. 
$1.50. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABROAD.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, and  bound  in  a  curiously  ornamental 
cover.     $1.50. 

This  hook  continues  the  doino^s  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bodley  family.  Mr.  Bodley  ji;oes  to  Europe, 
writes  capital  letters  to  his  children,  and  on  his 
return  tells  them  stories  of  European  places  and 
events  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  delightful  "Bodley"  books,  both  in  stories 
and  pictures. 

The  little  folk  all  know  the  Bodley  Books,  and  delight 
in  them.  Mr.  ScuJder  is  a  model  story-teller  for  children, 
a  miracle  worker  iu  the  matter  of  awakened  interest.  — 
A'euj  York  Evening  Post. 

So  delightful  that  any  reader,  young  or  old,  would  be 
■'lad  to  have  more  like  thijm.  —  The  Watchman  (Boston). 


***  For  sate  by   Booksellers, 
of  price  by  the  Fublisliers, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  zeeeipi 


January,  1881. 

Matine'e  of  the  RussLan  Pianist,  Constantin  Stern- 
berg, Wilhelmi,  etc. 

Fir.«t  Vocal  Recital  of  Georg  Henschel,  with  Miss 
Lillian  Bailey,  at  the  Meionaon. 

Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club,  Music  Hall. 

Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

Second  Cecilia  —  Probably. 

First  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  with  JosefB,  &c. 

Second  Piano  Recital  of  Otto  Bendix,  at  Wesleyan 
Hall. 

Second  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  Music  Hall. 

Third  Thomas  Orchestra,  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 

Matinee  Tliomas  Orchestra,        "  "        " 

Handel  and  Haydn:    Mozart's    Requiem;    Beet- 
hoven's Mount  of  Olives. 

Second  Recital  of  Georg  Henschel. 
Feekuaey,  1881. 

Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

Sixth  Harvard  Symphony, 
and  9.   Second  Apollo  Concerts. 

Third  Recital  of  Otto  Bendix. 

Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

Maech,  1881. 
Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
Third  Cecilia  {Probably). 
Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

Apkil,  1881. 
(Good  Friday).    Handel  and  Haj-dn:  Bach's  Pas- 
sion Music. 

(Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 
"St.  Paul." 

May,  1881. 
Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 
Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

By  Jamks  T.  Fields.    16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
A  beautiful  volume  inside  and  outside. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  Washington  Gladden.    lOmo,  gilt  top,  Sl.OO. 

Mr.  Gladden's  strong  common  sense,  freedom  from  cant, 
and  manly  religious  spirit  make  this  a  peculiarly  valuable 
and  winning  book. 

On  the  Threshold. 

By  T.  T.  Hunger.    16mo,  gilt  top,  Sl.OO. 

A  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  helpful  book  for  young 
men  and  women. 

B^^  A  business  man  could  hardly  find  a  better  gift  for  a 
cterk  than  this. 

*i,*For  sale  by  Jiooksellers  and  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN    &     CO. 

4  PARK  STREET,  Boston. 


CHARLES 

149  'a)  Tremont  Street, 
Physiological  DevelopmentbOf  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 


WEBBER, 

BostoDi  Mass. 
le  Voice,  , 
of  Singing. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MADAME  SEILEK'S  SCHOOL, 


VOCAL  ART& INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

1104.  Walnut  St.,  PhUadelphiaf  JPa,, 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at 
moderate  prices, 

The  following:  brandies  of  music  are  taught : 
Cultivation  of  the  voice,  Style  and  Expression  in  Fingicg, 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and   all  other  Orchestral  Instra- 
ments,  Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans, ^Esthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio, Church  Choir  Singing,   ahd   Operatic 
Trainiug,   RudinieuLs   of    iMusic,    and 
Sight  Keading.  Elocution,  and  the 
German,   French,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information. 
Address,  MADAME  EMMA  SEILER. 

1104  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


The  Bernhard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


January  15,  1881.] 
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BOSTON,  JANUARY  is,  i88i. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  iwt  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Jmniial, 

Published  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Bostcm,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $2,jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Pruefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  28s  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loring, 
J69  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers  ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Brentano,  Jr.,  jg  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  //02  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  j/a  State  Street. 


BEETHOVEN'S   "RUINS    OF    ATHENS," 
AND  OPERATIC  PLANS.i 

....  We  quitted  Beethoven  at  the  period 
when  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  heart  by 
Theresa  Malfatti  was  beginning  to  be  cica- 
trized over  by  the  soothing  and  affectionate 
hand  of  Bettina  Brentano.  To  recover  full 
possession  of  himself,  all  he  had  now  to  do 
was  to  plunge  into  the  sonorous  waves  of 
melody,  which  he  had  too  long  deserted  to 
pursue  the  deceptive  mirage  of  an  impossible 
passion.  This  healthy  baptism  gave  him  back 
his  strength  and  his  genius.  His  soul,  being 
at  peace,  soared  once  more  to  the  regions  of 
the  Ideal,  where  he  winged  his  flight  without 
an  effort,  and  to  those  ethereal  sj)heres  whence 
it  never  descended  without  wounding  and 
lacerating  itself  against  the  asperities  of  real 
life. 

The  "  Sursum  Corda "  destined  to  rescue 
Beethoven  from  his  melancholy  and  restore 
him  to  the  art  to  which  he  was  tjie  glory, 
came  from  Pesth,  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Magyars.  A  large  theatre  was  in  course  of 
erection  there,  and  it  was  proposed  to  open  it 
on  the  4th  October,  1811,  so  as  to  celebrate 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  Emperor  Francis' 
birthday.  The  inaugural  programme  included 
a  lyrical  prologue,  a  drama  taken  from  Hun- 
^^.-.garian  history,  and  a  sort  of  allegorical  and 
musical  piece,  like  the  prologue,  to  terminate 
the  entertainment.  The  organizers  of  the 
scheme  applied  first  to  Henry  von  Collin,  but 
the  latter  mistrusted  his  powers  and  declined 
the  task.  Kotzebue  took  advantas-e  of 
Collin's  scruples,  and,  relying  on  his  own  in- 
exhaustible fecundity,  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation. He  proposed  then  and  there  the  sub- 
jects for  three  pieces.  King  Stephen  for  the 
prologue,  The  Ruins  of  Athens  to  finish  the 
entertainment,  and  7'Ae  Flight  of  King  Bela 
for  a  national  drama.  The  last  subject,  how- 
ever, was  declined,  and,  of  a  truth,  it  seemed 
rather  ill-advised  to  select  it,  when  we  reflect 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  on  two  occasions  found 
himself  under  the  hard  necessity  of  leaving 
his  capital  before  the  invasion  of  French 
armies. 

Kotzebue  quickly  completed  his  task  and 
lost  no  time  in  handing  over  the  MSS.  of 
King  Stephen  and  The  Ruins  of  Athens  to 
Beethoven,  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  musi- 
cal colleague.  The  two  pieces  are  somewhat 
sorry  lucubrations.  Kotzebue,  as  Marx  in- 
geniously expressed  it,  was  a  Midas  reversed. 
The  celebrated  King  of  Phrygia  was  endowed 

'From  the  article:  "Beethoven's  Later  Years,"  in  Le 
Menestrel. 


with  the  power  of  changing  into  gold  all  he 
touched ;  Kotzebue  converted  into  vapid  and 
vulgar  prose  the  most  poetical  subjects,  the 
instant  he  took  them  in  hand. 

The  subject  of  King  Stephen,  or  the  first 
Benefactor  of  Hungary,  is  tolerably  support- 
able.    It  is  an  episode  from  the  life  of  Saint 
Stephen,    the   real   founder   of    the    Arpad 
dj'uasty.     For  this  legend  Beethoven  wrote 
an  overture,  a  triumphal  march,  six  choruses, 
and  some  melo-di'amatic  music.     With  regard 
to  the  symbolical  fable  of  The  Ruins  of  Athens, 
it  is  distressingly  puerile.      Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  from  a  summary  analysis. 
Envious  of  his   wisdom,    Minerva   does   not 
protect   Socrates    from    the    iniquity    of    his 
judges.     As  a  punishment,  Jupiter  sentences 
her  to  sleep  for  2,000  years.     Amid  a  savage 
district,  in  the  recesses  of  a  devastated  cave, 
she    lies    buried    in  lethargic    slumber,    like 
Brunnhilde,  the  Valkyre,  behind  her  rampart 
of  flame.     But  the  hour  of  her  awakening  has 
struck.     Mysterious  voices  recall  her  to  life, 
and  Mercury,  dispatched  by    the   Master   of 
the  gods,  comes  to  announce  that  the  period 
of  expiation  is  at  an  end.     Scarcely  has  she 
recovered  her  senses   ere-  she   speeds   off  to 
Athens.     But  how  is  her  heart  wrung   with 
grief!     Her  favorite  city  has  lost  its  ancient 
splendor,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  is  nothing 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,   submerged  be- 
neath the  invading  waves  of  the  sectaries  of 
Mahomet.     Struck  to  the  soul  by  the  sight, 
she  thinks  of  going   to   seek   an   asylum   in 
Rome,  but  Mercury    saves   her   the   useless 
journey,  by  informing  her  that  the  old  Latin 
city,  like  Athens,  has  become  the  prey    of 
barbarians.     The  Muses,  in  affright,  have  fled 
from  the  inhospitable  soil  and  sought  a  refuge 
—  who  would  ever  have  thought  it?  —  in  the 
city  of  Pesth.     So,  to  the  Hungarian  capital, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,   we  are  trans- 
ported at  the  signal  given  by  the  stage-car- 
penter's whistle.     In  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
triumphal  procession,  the  cars  of  Thalia  and 
Melpomene  are   beheld   advancing,  and  the 
statues  of  the  two  goddesses  are  placed  upon 
an  altar.      Suddenly,  however,  the  lightning 
flashes  through  the  sky.  the  thunder  crashes, 
and,  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  tempest,  Jupiter 
announces  his  will  by  the  mouth  of  his  High 
Priest :   the  bust  of  the   Emperor  must  also 
be  placed  on   the  altar.     This  wish  of  the 
Master  of  the  gods  is  too    flattering  for  any 
hesitation  to  be  manifested  in  carrying  it  out; 
the  statue  of  the  sovereign  soon  rises  between 
Thalia  and  Melpomene,  and  the  curtain  falls 
while  the  smoke   of  incense  and  the   multi- 
colored  hues    of    Bengal   fires    envelop   the 
Emperor   in   the  brilliancy  of  an  apotheosis. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more    vapid    and    more    ridiculous,    and'     it 
certainly  needed  all  Beethoven's  genius  not 
to  be  wrecked  on   so   grotesque  a  scenarium ; 
but  who  would  be  so  ill-advised   as   to  dwell 
on  these  trifles,  when  he  gives  himself  up  to 
the   whirling    intoxication    of   the   chorus   of 
Dervishes  ;  when  he  hears  the  march  of  Jan- 
issaries, with  its  coquettish  coloring,  or  the 
stately  flourishes  of  the  triumphal  procession  ! 
One  thing   surprises  me,  and  that   is  that  a 
man  with  such  a  literary  mind  as  Mendelssohn 


should  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  literary 
value  of  Kotzebue's  lucubration.     According 
to   Henry   Chorley,  who  travelled  about  in 
Switzerland  with  him,  Mendelssohn  held  this 
stupid  fable  in   high  esteem.     One  day  that 
the  two  companions  were  discussing  the  value 
of   opera-librettos,  Mendelssohn  said :    "  We 
have  not  in  all  Germany  a  single  poet  capable 
of  writing  a  good  scenario  for  a  lyric  drama. 
Ah !   if  Kotzebue  were   only  alive  !     He,  at 
least,   had  ideas !  "     He    then  proceeded   to 
praise  The  Ruins  of  Athens,  "  a  simple  occa- 
sional piece,  for  which  the  poet  invented   so 
simple  and  yet  so   ingenious  a  plan."     "But 
there  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  added.    "As  Kot- 
zebue is  no  longer  here,  I  must  be  contented 
with  Geibel's  Loreley.     The  poor  fellow  has 
taken  all  kinds  of    trouble  with  the  book." 
Then,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  approaching  end,   he  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands,   and  uttered  the  pro- 
phetic words  :   "  But  what  good  is  it  to  make 
projects :  I  shall  not  live  to  carry  them  out." 
Wretched  as  it  is,  Kotzebue's  book  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable  for  the  full  comprehension 
of  Beethoven's-  score.     Without  it,  more  than 
one  of  the  numbers,  the  overture,  for  instance, 
become  an  inexplicable  enigma.     At  the  So- 
ciete  des  Concerts,  where  we  have  sometimes 
the  delight  of    hearing  fragments  from    The 
Ruins   of  Athens,  the  music  ought,   in    my 
opinion,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spoken  pro- 
gramme,  as  in  -Germany.       Such   a   literary 
guide,  if  written  by  a  skillful  pen,  would  leave 
the  ridiculous  features  of  Kotzebue's  imagin- 
ings in  desirable   shade,  while  it  cast  a  full 
light  on  Beethoven's  fine  conception.     But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  astounding  inequal- 
ity between  the  literary  .and  the  musical  text, 
in  King  Stephen  as  well  as  in    The  Ruins  of 
Athens,  exhibits  once  more  the   superhuman 
grandeur  of    Beethoven's    artistic    character. 
Pressed  for  time,  and  quick  at  getting  rid  of 
an   irksome   task,    Kotzebue    slipped    on    the 
table  a  hastily  scribbled  manuscript.     Beetho- 
ven  was    too  familiar    with    the  masters  of 
poetry  not  to  perceive  at  the  first  glance  the 
inadequacy  of  the  text,  the  nuUitj'  of  which 
he  had  to  disguise  with  his  music.     He  kneWj 
however,   that   the  two  works  he  had   been 
asked  to  supply  were  intended  for  a  special 
occasion,  and  doomed  to  perish  with  tiie  festi- 
val which  called  them  into  being.     No  matter  ! 
He  matured  them  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  let 
them  issue  from  his  hands  till  he  had  set  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  his  genius.     Is  not  such 
profound  respect  as  this  for  art  deserving  of 
the  utmost  veneration  ? 

The  first  performance  of  King  Stephen  and 
The  Ruins  of  Athens  could  not  take  place  on 
the  day  originally  fixed,  as  the  inauguration 
of  the  Pesth  Theatre  had  been  postponed  till 
Sunday,  9th  February,  1812.  Beethoven  was 
not  present  at  the  ceremony,  being  detained  in 
Vienna  by  his  bad  state  of  health.  But  the 
Hungarians  welcomed  most  cordially  his 
"  original  and  magnificent  music,"  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  paper  called  The  -Collector, 
which  has  left  us  a  summarj^  account  of  it. 
The  Vienna  Gazette  of  the  19th  February, 
1812,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  The  new  Theatre  Royal,  Pesth,  was  sol- 
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emnly  inaugurated  on  tlie  9th  February,  the 
edifice  being  very  tastefully  illuminated,  both 
inside  and  out.  The  curtain  rose  on  a  pro- 
logue with  choruses,  entitled  The  First  Bene- 
factor of  Hungary,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  historical  picture.  The  Elevation  of  Pesth  to 
the  Rank  of  a.  Free  City  of  the  Empire.  The 
entertainment  concluded  with  a  piece  with 
songs  and  chorus,  The  Ruins  of  Athens. 
The  last,  as  well  as  the  prologue,  emanates 
from  the  pen  of  our  celebrated  dramatist, 
Herr  Kotzebue,  who  wrote  both  to  order  an-d 
for  this  particular  occasion.  The  music  is  by 
our  worthy  composer,  Beethoven.  The  house 
was  full  and  the  success  general." 

In  those  days,  as  vs'e  perceive,  reporters  did 
not  take  advantage  of  their  readers,  but  in- 
dulged in  what  some  persons  may  consider  an 
excessive  degree  of  reserve.  After  all,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  simple  account  was  not  as 
good  as  the  inexhaustible  information  and  the 
critical  digressions  of  modern  aristarchs.  The 
two  cantatas  reawakened  in  Beethoven  a  wish 
to  write  for  the  stage.  Plis  correspondence 
at  this  period  shows  that  he  was  again  trying 
to  find  a  subject  for  an  opera.  The  first  he 
thought  of  choosing  was  a  French  melodrama, 
Les  Ruines  de  Bahylone,  which  a  Berlin  ama- 
teur. Baron  Dreiberg,  sent  him  together  with 
a  collection  of  other  pieces  brought  by  the 
Baron  from  Paris.  Beethoven  forwarded  the 
melodrama  to  his  friend,  the  poet  Treitschke, 
whom  he  asked  to  work  with  him.  The  fol- 
lowing is  what  he  wrote,  under  date  of  the 
11th  June,  1811,  in  reference  to  this  matter: 

"  Hare  you  time,  my  worthy  Treitschke,  to  read  the 
piece  I  have  entrusted  to  you,  and  may  I  hope  you  will 
consent  to  set  to  work  on  it?  Answer  me  on  this  point 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  am  prevented  from  coming  to 
you.  When  you  have  run  through  the  pamphlet,  he 
good  enough  to  return  it,  for  I  should  like  to  read  it 
again  myself  before  you  took  it  in  hand.  I  must  par- 
ticularly beg  yoH  to  oblige  me  in  this,  if,  that  is  to  say, 
you  consent  to  let  my  muse  soar  on  the  wings  of  your 
poetry." 

The  project  assumed  a  certain  amount  of 
consistency,  for  Beethoven  felt  bound  to  men- 
tion it  to  Count  Palfy,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Opera  House,  Vienna,  and  that  gentleman 
appears  to  have  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  what 
the  composer  said,  for,  under  date  of  the  3d 
July,  1811,  we  find  another  letter  addressed 
to  Treitschke: 

"I  have  received  the  translation  of  the  melodrama 
with  a  line  from  Palfy  authorizing  me  to  settle  with 
you  all  the  details  of  the  matter.  Nothing  now  hin- 
ders you  from  keeping  your  word.  I  put,  therefore, 
the  frank,  straightforward  question :  Are  you  ready  to 
fulfil  your  promise  ?    I  must  know  what  I  may  expect. ' ' 

The  poet's  reply  was  doubtless  conformable 
to  his  correspondent's  wish,  for  Beethoven 
was  still  devoting  his  attention  to  the  piece, 
when  he  suddenly  heard  that  a  German  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Castelli  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  actors  there. 

This  "  benefit,"  said  Beethoven,  venturing 
upon  a  verbal  joke,  was  for  him  a  thorough 
'•malefit,'"  and  put  an  end  to  his  project. 
He  did  not,  however,  renounce  his  idea,  but 
set  about  looking  for  another  subject  and  a 
fresh  collaborator.  For  a  moment,  he  thought 
he    had    found  his  man.      It   was  Theodore 


Koerner,  both  poet  and  musician,  and  seem- 
ingly predestined  to  produce  lyrical  dramas. 
He  had  come  to  Vienna  during  the  month  of 
August,  1811,  and  was  introduced  by  Prince 
Lobkowitz  to   Beethoven.      The  two  began 
almost    directly   to    work    together,    though 
their  collaboration  eventually  led  to  nothing. 
Koerner  proposed  as  a  subject,  "  The  Return 
of  Ulysses."     It  was  well  calculated  to  please 
the  master  whose  favorite  work  was  the  Odys- 
sey.      Unfortunately,    Koerner,    engaged    on 
other  theatrical  work,  did  not  hurry  himself 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  which,  with  all  its 
details,  he  and  the  illustrious  composer  had 
discussed  at  length  together.     Subsequently, 
when  perhaps  thinking  of  finishing  the  task 
he   had    so   readily   undertaken,   the    martial 
sound  of  the  clarion  suddenly  tore  him  from 
his  labors.     Carried  away  by  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, he  hastened  to  enlist  in  Liitzow's  Black 
Chasseurs,  and  ere  long  met  with  a  glorious 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.      The  project, 
like  so  many  others  which  we  have  seen  or 
shall   see   spring   into    existence,   was    conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  Beethoven  had  to  re- 
turn once  more  to  his  instrumental  composi- 
tions.     It  seemed,   indeed,  as  though    some 
superior  fatality  obliged  him,  despite  himself, 
to  finish  his  symphonic  labors  and  crown  them 
by  the  colossal  composition  which  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  supreme  utterance  of 
his  genius  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
style  in  which  he  rendered  himself  illustrious. 
Victor  Wilder. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

WILLIAM  F.   APTHOEP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 
THE  LOVFELL  INSTITUTE.' 


THE     AMBEOSIAN     AND     GREGORIAN     CHANT. 
FIRST    ATTEMPTS  AT    HARMONY.  , 

Ladies  and  GenUemen  :  In  the  course  of  the  lec- 
tures which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  give  you, 
I  shall  invite  you  to  consider  with  me  the  main 
facts  in  the  historj',  growth  and  development  of 
the  art  of  music  from  the  early  middle  ages  to 
the  present  day.  In  so  condensed  a  review  of 
so  vast  a  subject  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  many  topics  unnoticed.  It  is  not  so  much 
my  purpose  to  make  you  personally  better 
acquainted  with  the  great  composers  and  their 
works,  as  with  the  inlluence  which  they  exerted 
upon  the  great  development  of  the  art  in  gen- 
eral. Thus  the  mere  fact  that  a  composer  pro- 
duces a  work  of  great  genius,  and  that  his  com- 
position has  become  famous,  will  not  always  en- 
title the  man  or  his  work  to  a  place  in  the  pres- 
ent study. 

We  shall  only  have  time  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  those  great  men  who  have  come  into  the 
world  just  at  the  time  for  their  particular  genius 
to  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  growth  of  tlie 
art  in  general. 

A  musical  event  will  be  important  to  us  not 
from  its  intrinsic  brilliancy,  but  from  the  magni- 
tude of  its  artistic  result. 

We  shall  have  to  pass  by  many  great  names  in 
silence,  and  some  periods  of  rich  musical  pro- 
ductions, in  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  lin- 
ger fondly.  And  even  here  we  must  make  a 
careful  selection,  choosing  only  tliose  of  impor- 
tance, and  discarding  the  rest.  Taking  this 
ground,  we  shall  see  that  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  art  of  music  is  essentially  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  art,  and  which  are  not  empiri- 
'cal  rules  laid  down  by  this  or  that  composer,  to 
be  followed  blindly  because  they  have  his  sanc- 
tion, and  the  breaking  of  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  contempt  of  authority.  They  are  just  as 
much  natural  laws,  firmly  founded  on  the  nature 
of  music,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  founded  on 
the  nature  of  the  physical  universe.  In  no  sin- 
gle instance  has  their  discovery  been  like  that  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  and  their  unconscious  appli- 
cation has  in  every  case  preceded  their  recogni- 
tion as  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 

True  musical  science  has  always  been  based 
upon  musical  practice.     Its  method  is  purely  in- 
ductive.    AVhenever   the   opposite   or  deductive 
method   has   been   employed   it   has  resulted  in 
chimerical     hypotheses     and     unnatural     rules, 
made  only  to  be  broken  and  swept  away.     Mu- 
sical laws  are  not  promulgated  in  the  imperative 
mood.      The  art    of   music    knows     no    "  Thou 
sJialt "  or  "  Thou  shall  not."     The   laws  merely 
proclaim  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  essen- 
tial  nature  of  the  art  and   what   is    not.      The 
law  of  gravitation  does  not  say  "  Thou  shalt  not 
suspend  an  apple  in  mid  air ; "   it  merely  says, 
"  If  you  do  not  give  your  apple  some  support  it 
will  fall  to  the  ground."      In  the  same  way  a 
musical  law  does  not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  write 
so  or   so,"  but  it   says   if  you  write  certain  pro- 
gressions they  will  sound  badly,  unless  you  have 
some  means    of  making  them  pass   unperceived 
by  the  musical  ear.     It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
in   our    examination    of    the   various    steps    by 
which  music  has  arrived  at  its  present  pitch  of 
complex  perfection,  we  do  not  have  to  begin  very 
far  back;    else  we  might  share  the  fate  of  sev- 
eral noted  musical  historians,  who,  beginning  at 
the  very  cradle  of  the  art,  have  died  before  they 
got  past  the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  go  back  to  the  deluge,  nor  to  the 
building  of   the  pyramids,  but  it  will  be  amply 
sufficient  for  us  to  begin  with  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     The  perplexing  and  often 
fantastic     subtleties     of     ancient     music     were 
found   to   be  wholly   unsuited   to   the   wants  of 
the  early  Christian  Church.     Yet  there  existed 
certain  simple  forms  in  the  music  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  which  were  not  above  the 
comprehension  of    the  musical  laity,  and   these 
the   church  naturally   appropriated   to   its   own 
uses.     We  ha^■e  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
chants  sung  by  the  early  Christians  differed  in 
character  from  the  easier  and  more  simple  forms 
of  Greek  music.     These  chants  were  regulated  by 
no  canon  of  the  church,  and  the  traditions  which 
governed  the  manner  of  singing  them   differed 
fn  different  localities.      But  so  thoroughly  sys- 
tematic an  organization  as  the  Catholic  Church 
could  not  long   suffer  an   important  element  in 
its  service  like  music   to  remain  in  a  disorderly 
and   unsystematized    condition.      The  first  step 
towards  introducing    the     desirable   order    into 
church  music  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  by  St.   Ambrose,  Archbishop   of 
Mihm,  who  collected  the  best  chants  then  used, 
and  probably  added   some  new  ones  of  his  own 
composition,    known    as    the     Ambrosian    Anti- 
phonal. 

For  a  long  time  the  Ambrosian  chant  was  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  church  music.  Definite 
knowledge  of  its  exact  character  is  something 
utterly  beyond  our  reach.  We  still  have,  or  think 
we  have,  the  notes  of  many  of  these  chants ;  but 
tradition  has  long  been  silent  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  sung.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
Ambrosian  antiphonal  would  only  deserve  a  pass- 
ing mention  as  a  noteworthy  historical  fact,  were 
it  "not  that  a  most  important  circumstance,  bear- 
ing directly  upon  a  very  essential  point  in  the 
development  of  music,  is  connected  with  it. 
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Ambrose  not  only  made  a  collection  of  chants 
suited  to  divine  worship,  but  determined  precisely 
in  what  modes  all  church  chants  should  be  written. 
This  question  of  modes  is  to  some  extent  an 
abstruse  one,  but  too  important  to  pass  by.  Its 
full  value  may  not  be  felt  till  we  come  to  notice  a 
step  in  the  growth  of  music  which  will  form  part 
of  a  future  lecture.  Our  modern  musical  system 
is  so  based  upon  the  musical  scale  that  our  ear 
cannot  help  telling  us  that  this  is  the  natural 
scale. 

If  we  begin  in  the  middle  of  it,  instead  of  at 
the  bottom,  we  instinctively  feel  that  we  do  not 
begin  with  a  firm  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  that 
we  end  with  one  foot  in  the  air.  As  a  basis  of  a 
musical  system,  this  scale  is  natural  only  as  it  con- 
tains in  itself  the  power  of  certain  musical  devel- 
opments of  which  other  systems  are  incapable. 
It  is  not  natural  at  all  in  the  sense  that  the  musi- 
cal ear  of  man  favored  it  in  the  very  beginning 
and  recognized  it  at  once  as  supremely  satisfying 
to  its  artistic  wants.  If  we  care  to  study  our 
music  intelligently  we  must  forget  that  this  scale 
has  any  peculiar  virtue  by  which  it  satisfies  our 
musical  sense  more  fully  than  any  other  series. 
Now  waiving  our  acquired  sense  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  our  own  scale,  and  entering  as  far  as 
possible  into  sympathy  with  the  musical  sense  of 
a  bygone  age,  we  can  appreciate  that  two  scales 
have  a  different  character,  which  will  be  felt  in 
the  music  based  upon  them.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant point. 

The  fact  is  that  in  ancient  Greece,  and  after- 
wards in  Rome,  a  great  variety  of  musical  scales 
were  recognized  as  equally  satisfactory  to  the  ear. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  our  modern  scale, 
which  seems  so  strong  to  us  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  any  other,  was  entirely  unknown  then. 
From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Am- 
brosian  chant  the  art  of  music  remained  in  a  vir- 
tually stationary  condition  for  over  two  centuries. 
Much  was  done  toward  extending  musical  educa- 
tion in  the  way  of  founding  singing  schools  in 
which  the  proper  style  of  rendering  the  church 
chants  was  taught  and  capable  singers  were 
formed,  but  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of 
musical  composition.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  that  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
the  work  so  well  begun  by  St.  Ambrose.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  made  a  new  and  larger  collec- 
tion of  chants,  taking  care  that  they  should  be 
written  in  something  approaching  a  definite  musi- 
cal notation.  How  many  of  the  chants  in  this 
new  collection  were  actually  written  by  Gregory 
the  Great  himself  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  them  came  from 
his  pen.  Yet  Gregory's  most  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  musical  development  was  the 
authoritative  sanction  of  four  new  modes. 

From  each  of  the  Ambrosian  authentic  modes 
he  derived  a  new  one  by  a  simple  process.  The 
scale  of  every  Ambrosian  mode  was  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts ;  the  first  part  consisting  of  five 
notes,  called  a  pentachord ;  and  the  second  of 
four  notes,  a  tetrachord ;  the  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  forming  the  boundary  between  pentachord 
and  tetrachord.  This  process  gave  a  new  set  of 
scales  which  had  the  peculiarity  of  the  tonic 
coming  near  the  middle  instead  of  the  beginning 
and  end.  These  new  modes  were  called  plagal,  or 
derived  modes.  The  great  German  musical  histo- 
rian Ambros  (whom  we  must  not  confound  with  St. 
Ambrose)  thus  describes  the  difference  of  charac- 
ter between  the  modes  :  The  plagal  mode  always 
seems  to  strive  to  rise  to  its  middle  point,  as  to  its 
true  fundamental  note,  in  order  to  rest  there ;  it 
is  the  middle  note  upon  which  the  whole  musical 
structure  bases  itself.  But  as  the  real  first  note 
of  the  mode  has  a  certain  prominence  from  its 
important  position  in  the  system,  and  from  its 
very  position  has  a  tendency  to  make  itself  ac- 


cepted as  the  fundamental,  which  it  really  is  not, 
the  plagal  modes  have  something  wavering  and 
undecided  in  their  nature,  a  striving  after  their 
respective  firm  and  firmly  founded  authentic 
modes.  In  the  authentic  mode,  this  striving 
toward  the  middle  note  is  not  a  seeking  after  rest, 
but  a  vigorous  struggling  aloft,  a  departing  from 
the  point  of  repose  which  can  only  be  reached 
again  by  returning  to  the  point  of  departure. 
The  authentic  mode  enters  the  domain  of  the 
plagal  mode,  not  as  one  asking  for  help,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  loving  greeting.  It  thus  gives  a 
picture  of  self-dependent,  hearty  manhood ;  while 
the  plagal  mode,  in  its  striving  after  its  authentic 
mode,  shows  us  a  picture  of  wavering  womanhood, 
in  need  of  a  firm  prop  and  support.  Although 
the  octave  of  the  third  plagal  mode  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  our  modern  major  scale,  the 
two  must  not  be  confounded.  Our  major  mode  is 
essentially  authentic  in  character.  Its  fundamen- 
tal note  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  scale  (C), 
whereas  the  fundamental  or  tonic  of  the  third 
plagal  mode  is  F.  The  modes  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  were  known  by  the  names  of  the  different 
modes  of  ancient  Greek  music  ;  but  in  applying 
these  Greek  names  to  the  church  modes  a  sad 
blunder  was  made.  In  the  Gregorian  system  the 
mode  which  begins  with  the  lowest  note  then  in 
use  was  the  second,  the  plagal  mode  beginning 
lyith  A.  The  first  Greek  mode  was  also  founded 
on  the  note  A,  and  was  called  the  Hypo-Dorian. 
It  was  known  that  the  Greek  modes  were  named 
in  a  certain  order ;  so  it  was  agreed  to  name  the 
church  modes  in  the  same  order.  So,  starting 
with  the  Hypo-Dorian  (founded  on  A),  the  next 
mode  in  order  (the  plagal  mode  in  B)  was  called 
the  Hypo-Phrygian,  and  so  on,  with  Hypo-Lydian 
and  the  Hypo-mixo-Lydian,^ which  latter  was  the 
last  plagal  mode  founded  on  D.  Next  in  order 
came  the  authentic  modes.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  each  plagal  mode  was  derived  from  its 
relative  authentic  mode,  by  inverting  the  position 
of  the  pentachord  and  tetrachord.  Thus  the 
plagal  mode  in  A  was  derived  from  the  authen- 
tic mode  in  D. 

It  was  known  that  the  Greek  Hypo-Dorian 
mode  was  similarly  related  to  another  mode, 
called  the  Dorian,  the  next  the  Phrygian,  the 
next  the  Lydian,  and  the  last  the  mixo-Lydian, 
following  the  Greek  order  of  names.  The  term 
Hypo-mixo-Lydian  was  not  recognized  in  ancient 
Greek  music,  but  was  used  in  the  Gregorian 
modal  system  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  each 
plagal  mode  having  the  same  name  as  its  relative 
authentic  mode,  with  the  prefix  hypo  (beneath)  to 
indicate  that  its  scale  began  a  perfect  fourth  lower 
than  that  of  its  corresponding  authentic  mode. 
This  system  of  nomenclature  was  in  itself  excel- 
lent, yet  two  great  blunders  were  made  in  estab- 
lishing it,  which  ha^■e  been  productive  of  much 
confusion  in  musical  history.  The  innovation  of 
four  plagal  modes  was  not  the  only  element  in  the 
GreiTorian  chant  that  distinguished  it  from  the 
Ambrosian.  If  no  other  difference  had  existed, 
Gregorian  melodies  written  in  the  authentic  modes 
would  not  have  differed  essentially  in  character 
from  the  older  Ambrosian  melodies.  Yet  all 
authorities  agree  that  the  general  character  of 
the  Gregorian  and  Ambrosian  chants  was  dis- 
tinctly different.  In  what  this  difference  con- 
sisted is  not  so  plain,  and  is  to-day  a  question  open 
to  discussion.  Gregory  the  Great  included  many 
of  the  old  Ambrosian  melodies  in  his  collection, 
so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 
chant  could  not  have  been  a  purely  melodic  one. 
The  very  imperfect  system  of  notation  in  which 
the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  chants  were  origi- 
nally written  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  dis- 
tinctive mark  by  which  we  can  tell  one  from  the 
other.  The  written  melodies  have  essentially  the 
same  character.     But  as  this  notation  only  hinted 


at  the  relative  pitch  of  the  various  notes  of  the 
melody,  but  did  not  indicate  the  rhythm  or  meas- 
ure in  the  least,  it  is  evident  that  what  difference 
did  exist  between  the  two  forms  must  have  been 
rhythmic  rather  than  melodic. 

The  Ambrosian  chant  did  not  by  any  means  die 
out  as  soon  as  the  Gregorian  was  established. 
The  Ambrosian  ritual  is  still  in  use  in  Milan, 
although  all  the  musical  traditions  bearing  on  the 
manner  of  performance  have  long  since  been  lost. 
We  no  longer  hear  the  Ambrosian  chant  in  its 
original  form.  But  while  the  Gregorian  manner 
of  singing  was  continued  in  Rome,  the  Ambrosian 
style  was  preserved  in  all  its  purity  in  Milan  and 
Northern  Italy  for  several  centuries.  Radulf, 
of  Tongern,  whose  testimony  can  be  implicitly 
trusted,  declares  that  he  found  the  Ambrosian 
chant  entirely  different  from  the  Roman  Gregorian. 
He  calls  the  Ambrosian  "  solemn  and  vigorous," 
the  Gregorian  "  more  simply  sweet  and  well- 
ordered."  Yet  this  testimony  does  not  mean  much 
to  uSj  as,  according  to  our  present  notions  of 
music,  the  terms  solemn  and  vigorous  apply  very 
well  to  the  Gregorian  chant. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  difference 
seems  to  have  been  really  this,  —  In  St.  Ambrose's 
day  (fourth  century)  Latin  was  still  the  vernacu- 
lar language,  and  the  laws  of  Latin  versification 
were  still  in  force.  The  ictus  in  a  verse  of  poetry 
fell  upon  certain  syllables  which  were  long  by  the 
rules  of  prosody.  But  this  accent  or  ictus  fell 
upon  syllables  according  to  their  position  in  the 
verse,  not  according  to  their  position  in  the  words 
of  which  the  verse  was  made  up.  Thus  it  often 
happened  that  syllables  were  accented  in  poetry, 
which  were  unaccented  in  prose.  But  in  Gregory 
the  Great's  day,  Latin  became  a  dead  language, 
and  when  monks  wrote  Latin  hymns  they  applied 
the  modes  of  modern  versification,  so  arranging 
words  in  their  verses  that  the  rhythmic  accent 
coincided  with  the  habitual  accentuation  of  every- 
day prose  as  in  English  poetry  to-day.  Now,  in 
the  Ambrosian  chant,  the  rhythm  of  the  melody, 
its  division  into  long  and  short  notes,  followed  the 
prosodiacal  quantity  of  the  syllables  of  the  text. 
In  the  Gregorian  chant,  the  rhythm  of  the  melody, 
its  division  into  long  and  short  notes,  followed  the 
natural  accentuation  of  the  words  of  the  text. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  position  which  the  Gregorian  chant  occu- 
pies in  musical  history.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
almost  all  the  musical  growth  of  ten  centuries. 
We  have  already  seen  in  a  very  general  way, 
what  the  main  characteristics  of  the  church  modes 
are.  The  general  scheme  of  the  chant  is  now 
before  us.  It  was  a  slow,  solemn  melody  in  this 
or  that  mode,  sung  either  by  a  single  voice  or  by 
a  whole  chorus  in  unison.  It  may  be  said  to 
form  the  culminating  point  of  what  I  will  call 
the  antique  period  of  musical  history.  To  us  it 
is  interesting  as  the  basis  upon  which  a  new  de- 
velopment in  the  art  of  music  rests ;  a  develop- 
ment so  utterly  different  from  all  that  went 
before  it,  that  with  it  a  wholly  new  musical  era 
was  begun.  About  the  beginning  of  the  9tli  cen- 
tury a  style  of  composition  founded  upon  the, 
Gregorian  chant  sprang  up,  which  was  first 
treated  of  theoretically  by  Hucbald  of  Saint 
Araand,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  10th  century, 
who  lived  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Amand  in 
Flanders.  He  has  often  been  called  its  inventor 
or  discoverer,  but  this  is  probably  not  true. 

This  style  of  musical  writing  was  called  the 
Orqanum,  and  was  the  first  rude  attempt  at  har- 
mony, and  is  nothing  but  the  Gregorian  chant 
harmonized  for  two  voices,  progressing  together 
in  an  unbroken  series  of  perfect  fifths.  The 
harmonic  interval  of  the  perfect  fifths  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  pleasant  to  the  ear  by  the  theorists 
of  the  day.  Together  with  the  perfect  octave  it 
was  accepted  as  consonant.     In  some  phases  of 
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popular  music  the  musical  ear  of  the  period  had 
become  accustomed  to  hearing  it,  and  had  found 
delight  in  it.  That  now  neglected  little  instru- 
ment, the  hurdy-gurdy  (then  known  as  the 
organistrum),  had  two  of  its  three  strings  tuned 
to  this  interval,  and  as  those  two  strings  kept  up 
a  persistent  droning  when  the  instrument  was 
played,  people's  ears  had  quite  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  taste  the  sweet  of  the  perfect  fifth. 
Thus  this  was  the  interval  which  the  scholastic 
musicians  of  the  day  pitched  upon  in  their  first 
attempts  at  harmony.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  totally  devoid  of  that  which  we  call  musical 
genius  the  church  and  the  clergy  were  from  the 
8th  to  the  1 1th  century.  The  musical  genius  came 
from  the  people.  It  is  even  noteworthy  that 
the  first  attempts  made  by  the  church  to  appro- 
priate to  its  own  use  the  fruits  of  this  popular 
genius  were  generally  exceedingly  bungling. 

Hucbald's  organum  is  so  highly  offensive  to 
the  ear,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  alL  that  i^ 
beautiful  in  music,  that  some  modern  historians 
have  even  doubted  whether  Hucbald  himself 
could  really  ever  have  heard  it.  One  character- 
istic all  these  organa  had  in  common.  One  of 
the  two  voices  sang  the  plain  Gregorian  chant, 
the  other  sang  a  part  which  depended  on  the 
discretion  of  the  composer  of  the  organum.  At 
this  period,  what  we  call  original  composition  did 
not  exist.  Composers  invariably  took  one  of  the 
church  melodies,  and  as  we  should  say,  harmon- 
ized it.  The  Gregorian  chant  was  the  basis  of 
all  musical  composition.  When  used  as  the  basis 
of  an  organum  or  other  form  of  composition  it 
was  called  the  cantus  firmus,  or  stable  song ;  the 
voice  that  sang  it  was  called  the  tenor  (from  the 
Latin  teneo,  to  hold).  The  oblique  organum  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  discantus,  in  which 
the  voices  sang  apart  from  each  other,  each  tak- 
ing its  own  melody.  The  discantus  for  two  or 
more  voices,  with  the  Gregorian  cantus  firmus  as 
its  backbone,  was  the  form  of  composition  which 
contained  the  germ  from  which  all  the  nobler 
forms  of  music  were  to  be  developed  in  time. 
The  great  triumph  of  scholastic  musicians,  from 
Guido  d'  Arezzo  in  the  11th  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  was  the  establishment  of 
what  is  known  as  the  memorial  [numerical  ?]  no- 
tation. .  .  . 

Ambros  says  that  the  Gregorian  chant  and  the 
popular  song  were  the  two  great  ruling  powers  in 
music  up  to  the  15th  century.  The  part  which 
the  people's  song  played  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  discantus  depended  more  upon  its 
actual  existence  as  a  musical  form  than  upon  its 
special  characteristics.  We  can  safely  assume 
that  if  the  distinctive  musical  character  of  the 
popular  song  had  been  very  different  from  what 
it  was,  its  function  in  the  development  of  the  art 
of  musical  composition  and  its  influence  upon  the 
discantus  would  still  have  been  virtually  un- 
changed. 

The  first  result  of  the  engrafting  of  the  popu- 
lar song  upon  the  Gregorian  chant  was  no  doubt 
to  give  a  superior  melodic  character  to  the  dis- 
canting  voices,  but  it  also  tended  to  make  their 
mutual  agreement  exceedingly  precarious.  The 
first  attempts  at  this  sort  of  composition  were 
simply  horrible.  But  it  was  soon ,  found  that  by 
utterly  disregarding  the  rhythm  of  the  then  mis- 
used popular  song,  by  doubling  or  trebling  the 
length  of  some  notes,  and  halving  the  length  of 
others,  the  different  voices  could  be  made  to  har- 
monize very  tolerably.  The  use  of  popular  mel- 
odies as  descanting  voices  to  accompany  a  given 
cantus  firmus,  not  only  furnished  composers  v/ith 
excellent  material  for  contrapuntal  practice,  and 
raised  the  general  standard  of  melodic  writing, 
but  also  led  to  a  very  important  discovery.  When 
a  composer  wished  to  combine  popular  and  Gre- 
gorian material  into  a  discantus  he  did  not  al- 


ways select  different  songs  for  his  accompanj'ing 
voices.  He  sometimes  let  two  or  even  three 
voices  sing  the  same  song,  one  beginning  after 
the  other.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  single  phrase 
of  a  melody,  having  been  sung  by  one  voice,  was 
repeated  by  another,  while  the  first  voice  con- 
tinued with  the  next  phrase.  Who  the  discoverer 
of  contrapuntal  imitation  was,  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  discovery  may  be  dated  approximately  in 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  origin 
of  the  discantus  was  French.  The  Gregorian 
chant  had  made  its  way  to  France,  as  it  had  to 
most  of  the  Christianized  world.  In  my  next 
lecture  we  shall  see  what  this  discantus  became 
in  the  hands  of  the  Netherlanders  and  Belgians. 


■      THE   HISTORY  OF   PIANOFOKTE 
PLAYING. 
II. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  ladies  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  the  19  th  inst.,  to  hear  Herr  Pauer's  second  lec- 
ture on  the  above  subject.     He  said:  — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  lecture 
we  sjjoke  of  freshness  and  geniality  as  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Haydn ;  so  also  were 
they  of  Mozart.  Both  these  illustrious  composers 
gave  proof  of  genius  in  their  earliest  childhood ; 
both  were  perfectly  natural  and  practical,  and 
possessed  quick  perception,  instinctively  recogniz- 
ing rules  which  other  musicians  had  to  master 
with  time  and  trouble.  Mozart  was  born  twenty- 
four  years  later  than  Haydn,  and  enjoyed  several 
extra  material  advantages.  Haydn  was  the  son 
of  a  wheelwright;  Mozart  of  a  musician,  who  gave 
him  good  musical  instruction  ;  and  at  an  age  when 
Haydn  was  earning  money  as  a  chorister  in  the 
imperial  schools,  Mozart  travelled  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  nothing  worthy  of  note  escaped  his 
quick  observation.  While  Mozart  depended  on 
his  father,  Haydn  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and-  thus  learned  economy,  but  in  money  matters 
Mozart  always  remained  a  child.  Haydn  was  not 
a  public  performer,  but  at  seven  years  of  age 
Mozart  surprised  the  world  by  his  wonderful  play- 
ing; he  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  executants  of 
all  times.  He  used  to  say  that  a  performer  should 
possess  a  quiet  hand,  lightness  and  smoothness,  the 
notes  flowing  like  oil.  He  did  not  like  the  6ths 
and  8ths  used  by  Clementi,  thinking  they  spoilt 
the  evenness  of  the  hand.  This  antipathy  rested 
on  natural  reasons,  for  one  of  his  biographers  saj'S 
that  Mozart  had  small  and  beautiful  hands,  which 
moved  so  gracefully -that  it  was  no  less  a  pleasure 
to  see  than  to  hear  him  play,  and  that  he  always 
instinctively  held  his  hands  as  if  on  the  key-board. 
His  steadiness,  he  himself  said,  he  owed  to  the 
practice  of  Bach's  works,  especially  his  preludes 
and  fugues,  and  he  followed  his  fingering.  We 
have  here  to  remember  that ,  before  Bach  the 
thumb  was  not  used  at  all  in  scales  for  the  right 
hand,  and  the  use  of  the  little  finger  very  re- 
stricted, but  that  he  disregarded  these  old  prin- 
ciples and  used  all  the  fingers  freely.  Some 
writers  say  that  this  practice  was  first  introduced 
by  Couperin  in  his  "  L'Art  de  Toucher  le  Clave- 
cin," and  that  Bach  was  thus  indebted  to  the 
Frenchman  ;  but  the  two  metliods  essentially  dif- 
fered in  everything  but  the  use  of  the  thumb. 
From  the  application  of  Bach's  system  Mozart 
acquired  his  evenness  of  playing,  also  his  neat- 
ness, all  slovenliness  and  disorder  being  most  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  remarked  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  play  fast  than  slowly,  and  that  it  was 
quite  a  mistake  for  players  to  imagine  that  they 
could  throw  fire  into  a  piece  by  playing  it  fast. 
In  the  matter  of  time  he  was  unrivalled.  He 
allowed  much  freedom  to  the  right  hand,  but  the 
left  marked  the  time.     He  would  not  suffer  any 


grimaces,  contortions,  or  affectations.  Three 
things,  he  said,  were  necessary  to  a  good  per- 
former: he  would  point  to  head,  heart  and  finger- 
tips as  signifying  comprehension,  sympatliy,  and 
technical  skill. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  illustration,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  relation  of  Mozart's  clavecin 
to  his  larger  works.  He  was  harassed  by  poverty 
and  want  after  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  being  to 
the  last  utterly  incapable  of  managing  money 
affairs.  His  extravagance,  indeed,  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  So  careless  was  he  that  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  swindled,  he  would 
merely  exclaim,  "  der  Lumpe."  After  his  mar- 
riage he  became  more  and  more  needy,  had  no 
fixed  appointment,  but  lived  from  hand  to  moutli. 
So  oppressed  indeed  was  he  by  his  poverty  as  to 
be  unable  to  finish  his  quartets  for  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  give  lessons, 
and  waste  his  time  in  writing  sonatas  and  small 
pieces  of  all  kinds.  This  explains  the  inferiority 
of  some  of  his  smaller  writings.  No  composer 
ever  wrote  in  so  many  forms  and  styles.  Of  his 
twenty-one  sets  of  variations,  no  less  than  eighteen 
are  on  airs  by  other  composers.  He  tried  to  imi- 
tate the  style  of  Handel,  and  so  amiable  was  he 
that  he  endeavored  to  write  in  sympathy  with  any 
friend  he  wished  to  please.  It  is  still  a  vexed 
question  whether  it  is  right  for  a  composer  to  sub- 
ject his  taste  to  that  of  the  public.  It  may  be 
said  that  Mozart  was  ready  at  all  times  to  consult 
the  taste  of  the  public,  and  this  readiness  has 
been  ridiculed  by  those  who  did  not  appreciate  his 
kind  disposition.  The  sonata  in  A-minor,  C-minor, 
the  fantasia  in  C-minor,  the  duet  variations  in  G, 
and  some  other  pianoforte  pieces,  are  quite  worthy 
of  his  genius,  being  full  of  uobility,  grandeur, 
grace,  and  warmtli. 

The  question  now  is,  what  progress  do  Mozart's 
pianoforte  works  show  on  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Over  and  over  has  it  been  seen  that  as  a 
man  writes,  so  he  plays.  We  may  therefore  enu- 
merate the  high  qualities  of  Mozart's  playing 
without  ever  having  heard  him.  In  taste,  refine- 
ment, roundness  and  polish,  Mozart  shows  an  ad- 
vance on  Haydn,  and  never  lets  us  see  the  skele- 
ton of  his"  musical  forms  as  Haydn  sometimes 
does.  If  Haydn  is  humorous,  even  to  occasional 
coarseness,  Mozart  is  witty,  and  displays  a  happy 
union  of  science  and  art.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  C-minor  sonata  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
use  of  ornament.  The  technical  figures  in  it  seem 
very  easy  and  simple  now,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mozart  did  not  regard  technique  as 
being  of  prime  importance,  but.  rather  strength 
in  melody,  expression  and  character. 

Having  given  as  an  illustration  Mozart's  fan- 
tasia and  sonata  in  C-minor,  Herr  Pauer  passed 
to  Muzio  Clementi.  This  clever  composer,  he 
said,  liolds  one  of  the  foremost  places,  and  marks 
an  epoch  in  pianoforte  music.  Until  his  time,  the 
technical  phase  had  not  been  regarded  as  of  much 
importance,  but  now  it  was  recognized  as  more 
than  the  mere  necessary  garb  for  a  composition. 
The  splendor  of  technical  means  now  brought  be- 
fore us  with  such  frequency  that  it  ceases  to 
surprise,  was  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  Much, 
however,  of  that  sameness  was  owing  to  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  instruments.  "  Clementi 
played  on  the  superior  English  pianos,  whilst  for 
those  used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  little  technical 
force  was  necessary.  Clementi,  feeling  that  in 
originality  and  melody  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  compete  with  these  composers,  directed  his 
.  .attention  to  another  phase  —  technical  execution. 
Mozart's  opinion  of  him,  if  harsh,  is  also  true. 
He  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  "  Clementi  plays 
well  as  regards  execution,  but  he  has  no  sentiment ; 
he  is  a  handicraftsman.  I  beg  you  not  to  occupy 
yourself  too  much  with  his  music,  that  you  may 
not  spoil  your  smooth  hand,     Clementi  requires 
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the  greatest  rapidity  in  passages  in  wliicli  it  is 
impossible  even  for  liim  to  attain  it." 

dementi's  improvements  in  teclinical  execution 
were  liowever  most  important.  His  "  GraJus  ad 
Parnassum  "  shows  tlie  wider,  grander  view  wliich 
he  took  of  tlie  art  of  playing.  Without  at  all 
desiring  to  rob  him  of  liis  fame,  we  cannot  admit 
that  all  his  improvements  were  his  own ;  they 
were  suggested  by  the  new  instruments.  The 
compass  of  Mozart's  pianos  was  five  or  five  and 
a  half  octaves,  but  soon  after  his  death,  the 
English  pianos  were  made  with  six  octaves,  had  a 
better  tone,  and  stronger  mechanism.  In  1800, 
Clementi  went  into  partnership  with  Collard,  and 
by  study  obtained  a  mastery  of  the  minutest  details 
of  pianoforte  making.  Haydn  and  Mozart's  means 
are  narrow  in  comparison.  Clementi  is  used  for 
manual  dexterity,  but  he  lacks  grace  and  warmth. 
He  said  to  Berger  that  after  hearing  Mozart  and 
other  great  artists,  he  had  altered  his  playing. 
His  contemporaries  praised  him  for  his  velocity, 
fulness  of  touch,  and  judicious  delivery  of  slow 
movements.  He  never  wrote  for  tlie  voice  or  the 
orchestra.  He  wrote  a  few  symphonies  in  1820, 
when  he  was  60  years  of  age,  but  his  every  idea 
was  devoted  to  the  piano,  and  his  sonatas  may  be 
regarded  as  types  of  piano  forte  composition 
Like  Columbus,  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
world,  and  Beethoven  preferred  his  sonatas  to 
those  of  Mozart. 

The  illustration  was  dementi's  sonata  in  C, 
Herr  Pauer  resuming  his  remarks  by  saying, 
dementi's  extraordinary  effects  made  hosts  of 
admirers,  and  gave  rise  to  two  schools,  the  Vien- 
nese and  the  Clementi.  The  latter  used  the 
English  pianos  which  were  more  sonorous  and 
fuller  than  the  Vienna  pianos  adopted  by  the 
former.  In  these  instruments  the  tone  was  thin, 
but  agreeable,  and  the  action  light,  whence  the 
expression  to  "  breathe  over  the  keys."  The 
Vienna  School  tended  to  make  the  piano  an 
instrument  for  chamber,  the  dementi  for  orches- 
tral music. 

dementi's  pupils  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  direct  and  indirect ;  among  the  for- 
mer are  Cramer,  Berger,  Field,  and  Klengel; 
among  the  latter,  Dussek,  Kalkbrenner,  and 
Mayer.  The  Russian  Field,  as  John  Field  is 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  another  composer 
of  the  same  name,  was  an  Irishman,  and  went 
with  his  master  Clementi  to  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  which  latter  city  he  was  most  successful ; 
his  touch  being  surpassingly  sweet,  his  playing 
neat  and  correct.  He  paid  special  attention  to 
the  cantabile  style,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
nocturne.  His  playing  (1810-20)  was  sedate  and 
tranquil,  and  he  made  a  very  moderate  use  of 
the  pedal.  Indeed  his  tone  was  so  rich  that  he 
scarcely  needed  to  use  it  at  all.  The  effects  of 
his  nocturnes  played  with  an  accompaniment  of 
strings,  con  sordini  was  most  beautiful.  Although 
Field's  works  are  not  much  used  now,  he  was  a 
most  prolific  composer,  and  wrote  seven  concertos, 
besides  all  his  small  pieces.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  say  tliat  to  Mozart  we  owe  grace,  tenderness 
and  lyrical  feeling ;  that  Clementi  widened  the 
sphere  of  piano  forte  playing,  and  imposed  greater 
tests  on  the  strength  of  the  performer ;  and  that 
John  Field  introduced  a  graceful  sentimental 
feeling. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  by  performing  Field's 
Nocturne  in  B-fiat,  Pastoral  Nocturne,  and  "  Mid- 
night" Rondo. 

♦ 

TILTON'S  LANDSCAPES. 

(.Concluded  from  page  6.] 

The  picture  of  Rome  is  No.  1,  and  is  placed  in  the 
centre  as  it  well  deserves.  If  No.  4  is  the  acme  of 
treatment  of  a  single  thought,  No.  1  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  treatment  of  a  most  complex  theme.  The 
description  in  the  catalogue  is  well  done,  for  it  is 


terse,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
bony  skeleton  of  the  picture.  I  reproduce  it  textu- 
ally. 

"  Rome  from  the  Aventine,  in  the  convent  ground 
of  Santa  Sabina,  sloping  to  the  open  ground  of 
Bocca  della  Verita,  near  the  river  bank.  To  the 
right  the  Palatine  and  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Cajsars.  Up  the  Tiber  three  arclies  of  the  Ponte 
Eotto,  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  with  the  Tiberine 
island ;  and  the  arches  and  segments  of  arches 
joining  it  to  1he  mainland;  farther  on,  the  Ponte 
Sisto.  To  the  left  is  Trastevero  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  and  the  long  ridge  of  Janiculum  with  the 
green  fringe  of  Pamphili  Doria.  In  the  distance 
the  stream  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Vatican  and 
St.  Peters  crowning  all.     Twilight." 

The  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  picture,  natu- 
rally imagine  one  of  two  things  when  they  read  tlie 
description.  They  think  that  it  must  either  contain 
all  that  is  claimed,  and  be  topographic,  or  that  it  is 
a  mere  indistinct  generalization,  artistic  in  tone  :  and 
so  it  must  have  been  had  not  the  artist  gone  in  a 
spirit  of  child-like  respect  to  the  pictures  of  Titian 
for  instruction  how  to  handle  so  complex,  so  mighty 
a  theme,  and  yet  preserve  its  homogeneity.  The 
brave  Tilton  w'anted  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
immortal  city,  and  lie  knew  that  it  could  only  be 
done  in  the  way  that  Titian  painted  his  portraits, 
for  his  exquisite  nudes  are  portraits  without  any 
doubt.  His  success  in  this  most  difiScult  undertak- 
ing has  been  complete.  This  landscape  is  a  monu- 
ment of  faithful,  distinct  portraiture  of  a  city,  of 
strong,  local  color,  and  of  fascinating  general  tone. 
It  is  luminous,  it  is  mellow,  it  is  so  subtle  in  its 
chiarosturo  that  the  observer  is  penetrated  by  its 
effects,  and  yet,  when  he  attempts  to  analyze,  it 
escapes  him.  And  'tis  curious  to  notice  how  Tilton, 
fiushed  with  the  consciousness  that  he  held  his  Rome 
in  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  successfully  grappled 
with  the  problem,  gives  full  swing  to  his  darling 
archaeology  and  to  his  favorite  Byzantine  structures, 
and  introduces  them  into  a  foreground  of  magnifi- 
cent strength.  Foreground  of  Santa  Sabina  church 
and  tower,  of  Roman  ruins,  and  of  monkisli  garden 
with  its  olives  and  its  pine  trees,  middle  distance  of 
Rome  city  and  of  Tiber  river,  background  of  Janicu- 
lum heights,  and  of  sunset  sky,  are  all  so  blended  to- 
gether as  to  be  one  and  indivisible.  The  observer 
feels  in  presence  of  one  picture,  not  of  a  series  of 
studies.  The  homogeneity  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  picture  strike  him  as  forcibly  as  its 
luminousness,  the  subtlety  of  its  chiaroscuro  and 
the  strength  of  its  local  color.  The  general  tone  is 
exactly  Dante's  idea :  "E  bruno,  bruno,"  one  magnifi- 
cent diapason  of  brown,  or  as  Ruskin  would  say,  of 
russet.  But  the  local  colors  are  of  excessive  strength 
and  excessive  fidelity.  The  brick  of  the  Roman 
ruin,  the  gray  walls  of  Santa  Sabina,  and  the  delight- 
ful Byzantine  tower  of  brick,  are  of  a  depth  and 
warmth  that  surprise  the  man  that  analyzes  them. 
And  then  the  middle  distance  —  exact  as  a  photo- 
graph, faithful  as  a  portrait,  and  yet  with  all  its 
varied  objects  blended  into  one  perfect  whole.  This 
extraordinary  fidelity,  this  determination  to  have 
all  tliat  the  eye  could  get,  even  to  the  trees  upon  the 
summit  of  far  Janiculum,  made  Bonnat,  the  leading 
portrait  painter  of  France,  say  of  this  picture, 
(which  is  famous  over  Europe,  though  not  well 
known  here)  "  This  Tilton  is  the  Meissonier  of  land- 
scape art."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  artist  will 
commission  Wallner  to  etch  it,  for  it  is  a  Rome  tliat 
everybody  will  wish  to  have,  and  it  can  only  be 
rendered  by  etching.  If  Jaquemart  were  alive, 
what  an  etching  he  could  m.ake  of  it!  But  he  is 
dead,  and  his  successor  as  head  of  the  profession  is 
an  admirable  man,  tliough  he  has  not  his  sweep  of 
gradations. 

A  grand  picture,  also,  is  No.  .3,  a  landscape  of 
Granada,  and  the  slopes  and  curl  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  This  one  presents  difficulties  of  color 
which  have  been  successfully  vanquished,  but  those 
who  will  recognize  this  are  few  in  number. 

Rome  to  many  readers  is  as  familiar  as  Brooklyn, 
but  tlie  number  of  those  who  make  pilgrimages  to 
Spain  is  comparatively  small.  We  are  so  feasted 
and  coshered  in  our  own  city  that  the  traveller  who 
sees  Spain  in  his  mind's  eye  as  a  possibility,  is  de- 
terred by  confused  recollections  of  readings  whose 


writers  have  expatiated  much  more  upon  their  pri- 
vations, upon  their  anguish  from  insects,  upon  their 
tortures  from  dilir/encias,  and  their  poisonings  with 
garlic,  than  upon  the  glorious  landscapes,  and  the 
artistic  and  archjeological  treasures  of  Spain.  All 
are  not  so  weak.  The  writer  himself  is  proud  to 
boast  that  he  followed  on  foot  the  windings  of  the 
Ter  and  the  Llobregat,  and  that  in  the  same  way 
he  traversed  the  vast  plain  of  Ampierdan  a  great 
brown  sea  covered  with  islands  of  olive  groves,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  hides  an  old  Byzan- 
tine church  surrounded  by  the  clustering  houses  of 
the  village.  To  those  who  have  been  on  the  Al- 
hambra  pilgrimage  the  difficulties  of  the  landscape 
are  familiar.  The  snowy  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada is  a  hard  thing  to  combine  with  the  browns 
and  whites  of  the  city  of  Grenada,  and  the  prevail- 
ing red  tones  of  the  Alhambra  palace  and  fortress, 
and  of  the  vermillion  tower  of  Phoenician  origin. 
But  Tilton  has  succeeded  in  harmonizing  them  all, 
by  getting  his  view  from  the  rising  slope  of  the 
meadows  opposite  to  the  city,  as  at  this  distance 
the  atmosphere  blends  all  things  into  unity  when 
at  sunset  the  light  begins  to  fade  from  the  sky, 
when  the  direct  light  is  gone,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  lingering  diffused  light  of  that  perfect 
atmosphere.  The  foreground  is  a  marvel  of  subtle 
color.  In  the  very  centre  is  a  roadway,  so  subdued 
that  it  actually  steals  into  notice,  so  gradual  is  the 
transition  from  the  warm  mellow  meadow  lands  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  ground  is  unequal  and 
throws  from  eminences  long  shadows  to  the  east- 
ward. There  are  enclosed  gardens  with  exquisitely 
painted  walls,  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  groves  of 
olive  trees,  through  whose  subdued  green  tints  the 
river  shows  itself  suddenly  in  patches  of  blue  that 
harmonize  perfectlj'.  And  towards  the  right  hand, 
too,  the  landscape,  pastoral  as  an  eclogue  of  Virgil, 
stretches  out  and  stretches  out  as  if  there  were  no 
end  to  it.  Far  away  in  the  background  beyond  the 
red  towers  of  the  Alhambra  rise  slope  upon  slope 
the  rocky  ridges  that  culminate  in  the  snowy  crest 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  How  exquisitely  the  brown 
is  graded  into  purple,  the  purple  into  gray,  the  gray 
into  fainter  gray,  and  then  with  a  sudden  flash  into 
the  white  of  the  glacier.  But  that  white  that  seems 
so  white  is  in  reality  intensely  gray,  and  the  ob- 
server has  only  to  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  be- 
side it  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact. 

But  if  one  were  to  describe  all  these  pictures 
even  cursorily,  an  octavo  volume  would  be  required. 
It  is  hard  not  to  speak  of  the  landscape  of  Tivoli, 
in  which  the  artist,  true  to  his  perfect  sympathy 
with  archajology,  presents  as  the  most  important 
feature  the  convent  church  with  its  tiled  roof,  and 
its  Byzantine  tower,  and  allows  the  falls  which  have 
been  so  vulgarized  by  painters  generally,  to  become 
a  mere  detail,  and  not  very  important  even.  It  is 
harder  still  not  to  speak  of  the  view  of  the  Acropo- 
lis with  its  grand  conception  of  the  boldest  origin- 
ality in  composition,  and  with  a  most  delicious  back- 
ground and  sky.  It  is  equally  hard  not  to  speak  of 
the  Cairo,  with  its  landscape  background  that  goes 
off  into  infinitude.  But  it  is  hardest  of  all  to  pass 
by  the  little  pictures,  the  Meissonier-like  gems  such 
as  the  Lake  Avernus,  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  the 
Torre  delle  Schiave,  —  a  most  exquisite  bit  of  color 
and  a  most  poetical  rendering  of  a  subject  that  has 
been  vulgarized  beyond  endurance  by  hundreds  of 
artists,  —  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in  Gi-eece, 
with  a  lovely  background,  a  view  of  a  Greek 
theatre  in  Sicily,  the  Bay  of  Baias,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Vesuvius,  a  Claude-like  landscape  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  with  view  of  Mount  Soracte 
(a  gem  of  gems)  and  a  fine  study  of  CaBsar  Borgia's 
castle,  not  a  composition,  but  an  out-door  study 
which  is  hke  a  Byzantine  landscape,  having  actually 
the  same  faults  and  the  same  merits.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  reproduction  purposely  made  of  the  earliest  Ital- 
ian landscape  school,  for  all  the  foreground  is  warm, 
and  all  the  background  cool,  so  that  one  is  tor- 
mented, and  the  other  cool  and  full  of  repose. 


Mr.  Charles  Halle,  to  whom  we  owe  the  popu- 
larization of  many  valuable  works,  produced  on 
Thursday  night,  Dec.  30,  at  Manchester,  Berlioz's 
"  The  Childhood  of  Christ  "  (L'Enfance  du  Christ) 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  Mr.  Halle'  entrusted 
the  principal  soprano  music  to  Miss  Edith  Santley, . 
a  daughter  of  the  popular  baritone,  and  who  already 
a  few  years  ago  made  a  premature  de'but  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  in  "Der  Freischiitz  "  and  in 
Clierubini's  "  The  Water  Carrier "  with  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company. 
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CONCERT  REVIEW. 
Harvakd  Musical  Association.  Thefourtli 
Sympliony  (Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  6,)  fell  on 
the  stormiest  day  of  the  season,  which  made  the 
attendance  much  smaller  than  the  attractive  pro- 
gramme would  otherwise  have  drawn. 
Pastorale,  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio.  .  .  J.  S.  Bach 
Keoit.  and  Aria  :    "  Siroe,  m'ascolta,"  from  the 

Opera  "  Sirbe."    (First  time  in  Boston).      .    Handel 
Georg  Henschel. 

Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  3 Schumann 

Vivace.  —  Scherzo.  —  Andante.  —  Eeligioso 
(suggested  by  a  religious  ceremonial  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral).  —  Allegro. 
Scena  and  Aria  :  "  Wo  berg*  ich  mich,"  from 

•'  Euryanthe."    (First  time) Weber 

Georg  Henschel. 
Overture  to  "  Penthesilea."    (First  time).    .    .  Goldmark 
The   divine  little   Pastorale  of  .Bach,   full  of 
serenest  heavenly  ecstacy  and  sweetness,  so  lovely 
in  its  two  alternating  melodies,  so  rich  and  warm, 
yet  chaste  in  its  orchestral  coloring,  —  the  exqui- 
site blending  of  the  reed  tones  being  finely  realized 
by  Robert   Franz's    substitution    of   modern  for 
some  of  tlie  obsolete  instruments  of  Bach's  time 
(except  the.  ohoi  di  caccia,  which  were  well  rep- 
resented   by    a  pair   of    cornets    softly  placed,) 
put  the  attentive  listener   in  the  true  receptive 
mood  for  genuine  good  music.     It  is  well  that  the 
first  piece  on  a  programme,  even  if  it  be  not  of  a 
"  smashino-,"  or  even  of  a  brilliant  and  command- 
ing quality,  should  be  something  out  of  the  sincere 
heart  and  soul  of  music,  something  to  transport 
one  from  all  thought  of   audience  and  outward 
surroundings,  into  the  pure  realm  of  the  ideal, 
irivin"-  a  foretaste  of  heaven  and  the  life  immortal. 
If  you  can  offer   us  a  purer  cup  of   the  quint- 
essence,   of   the    very   life   and    soul    of    music, 
than  this  Pastorale,  we  should  like  to  taste   it. 
Strange  that  there  should  be  any  need  for  saying 
this !    yet   the   critic  of   an   influential    "  daily " 
speaks  of  it  as  merely  "  a  study  and  a  relic,"  as 
"  dampening  one's  anticipations  "  by  its  "  monoto- 
nous simplicity,"  and  as  wholly  out  of  place  in 
such  a  concert!     Verily  there  is  no  accounting 
for  men's  tastes.    Such  judgments  must  be  counted 
anion""-    the   symptoms    of    the   spoiled    appetite 
that  comes  of   too   much  feeding  on  the  highly 
spiced,  exceptional   and   indigestible  compounds 
of  the  heavy  and  monotonously  phenomenal  '•  new  " 
music.     We  drink  so  much  harsh,  bad  wine  that 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  know  the  taste  of  good. 
But  we  would  be  willing  to  have  the  vote  taken 
in  that  audience,  sure  of  a  majority  who  would 
declare  themselves  edified  and  delighted  by  Bach's 
little  Pastoral  Symphony,  even  taken  out  of  its 
connection  with  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  —  foi'  it 
was  so  nicely  played  as  to  leave  no  excuse  on  that 
o-round  for  not  liking  it.     If  we  have  spent  many 
words   upon   the   smallest   number   of    the   pro- 
o-ramme,  vou   must   remember   the  trite   maxim 
about  "  quality  before  quantity. 

It  has  been  the  habit  in  these  concerts  to  pre- 
sent all  the  four  Symphonies  of  Schumann  in 
their  turn,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  only  one  in 
a  season.  But  the  so-called  "  Rhenish,"  or  "  Col- 
ogne "  symphony  (the  last  that  he  wrote,  though 
published  as  No.  3)  had  not  been  given  for  four 
years.  This  was  its  sixth  appearance  in  these 
symphony  programmes.  AYe  do  not  "wonder  if 
some,  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  found  it 
'•  vague  ;"  we  had  the  same  experience  on  hear- 
in"  it  for  the  first  of  three  or  four  times  in  Ber- 
lin; but  with  each  repetition,  its  power  and 
breadth  and  inspiration  grew  upon  us.  It  is  full 
of  o-randeur,  beauty  and  nobility.  The  first  move- 
ment, with  its  broad,  buoyant  rhythm,  and  its 
swelling  harmony,  gives  one  a  glorious  feeling  as 


of  sailing  down  upon  the  full  tide  of  the  Rhine, 
"  den  heilUjen,  Strom ; "  if  technical  faults  are 
found  with  the  instrumentation,  it  is  at  least  rich 
and  splendid,  and  its  themes  are  noble  and  up- 
lifting. The  Scherzo  has  a  hearty,  free  and  glori- 
ous swing  to  it,  as  if  the  vintagers  were  in  high 
tide  of  merriment  upon  the  river's  banks.  The 
short  Andante  gives  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
mood  of  the  voyager  approaching  the  city  of  the 
sreat  cathedral ;  it  is  a  very  tender,  lovely,  fas- 
cinating piece  of  harmony,  and  speaks  to  the 
soul.  The  extremely  solemn,  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  quaint  and  bizarre  Adagio,  sug- 
gested by  a  religious  ceremony,  might  be  puz- 
zling, perhaps  even  "  dreary "  to  one  who  has 
not  got  the  clew  to  it,  or  who  has  not  heard  mass 
(as  we  have)  in  the  Cologne  cathedral.  As  we 
listen,  it  really  transports  us  to  that  scene,  with 
all  its  imposing  circumstances,  its  awe-inspiring 
sounds  of  chorus  and  of  organ,  mingled  with 
queer  sounding  phrases  from  the  ministrant  at 
the  altar  (bassoon,  echoed  in  all  parts  of  the 
orchestra).  Those  phrases  linger  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer,  and  are  humorously  recalled  in  the 
midst  of  the  vigorous,  exultant  onsweep  of  the 
final  movement,  in  which  our  voyagers  seem  to 
be  on  their  homeward  way  rejoicing  and  talking 
over  the  strange  things  which  they  have  heard 
and  seen.  We  think  this  E-flat  symphoii}-,  upon 
the  whole,  one  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  Schu- 
mann's genius.  Perhaps  he  uses  his  trombones 
too  freely,  and  might  have  done  better  to  prac- 
tice the  Mozart  economy  (in  Don  Juan),  and 
reserve  their  strength  until  the  Religioso  move- 
ment. Perhaps  too,  the  brass  might  have  been 
a  little  more  subdued  in  the  execution,  though 
the  interpretation  by  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra, 
upon  the  whole,  was  e.xcellent. 

How  anybody  can  reflect  upon  the  Schumann 
Symphony  as  "  noisy,"  and  not  say  that  with  ten- 
fold emphasis  about  the  "  Penthesilea  "  overture 
of  Goldmark,  is  past  our  comprehension.  But 
then,  this  is  "  modern  "  music  ;  and  the  modern 
music  has  a  right  to  be  noisy,  and  make  vocifer- 
ous assertion  of  its  claim ;  where  would  it  be 
without  it  ?  This  Overture  is  very  long,  extremely 
noisy  and  even  discordant  in  the  opening  and 
some  other  parts  of  it;  but  in  the  middle  por- 
tions there  is  some  tenderness  and  beauty,  with 
great  wealth  of  instrumental'  coloring;  and  it 
ends  with  an  impressive  dirge,  suggestive  of  the 
death  of  Penthesilea,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  and  was 
slain  in  battle  by  Achilles.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
argument  or  "  programme "  to  the  Overture, 
which  would  have  made  it  more  intelligible  as  a 
whole.  Evidently  there  is  some  terrible  tragedy 
and  strife  in  it  from  the  outset,  relieved  by  strains 
of  sentiment  and  sadness,  and  finally  of  solemn 
mourning.  Possibly  Achilles  found  that  he  had 
slain  one  dearer  than  he  knew. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  fairly 
roused  by  the  splendid  vocal  interpretations  of 
Mr.  Henschel.  The  great  German  baritone  was 
at  his  best  —  in  voice,  in  spirit,  animation,  forc- 
ible delivery,  fine  expression  and  artistic  style. 
He  had  selected  two  grand  arias,  both  of  them 
extremely  difficult,  and  both  heretofore  unsung  in 
Boston.  The  first,  from  Handel's  Sirije  —  one 
of  his  Italian  operas  of  which  we  can  find  no 
account,  though  somewhere  we  have  seen  it  called 
"  Cyrus  "  —  is  in  a  stern,  defiant,  threatening 
tone,  the  aria  (after  the  strong  recitative)  giving 
Handelian  vent  to  the  passion  implied  in  such 
words  as  :  "  Thou  rob'st  me  of  pity ;  thou  alone, 
O  traitor,  mak'st  me  a  tyrant ;  it  is  thine  own 
cruel  desire,  ungrateful  one,  it  is  not  Iwho  con- 
demn thee."  This  aria  seems  in  parts  as  much 
like  Bach  as  Handel ;  and  with  sucli  an  inter- 
preter, —  one  of  the  few  competent  to  sing  it,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  orchestral  accompaniments 


available  —  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  This  sing- 
er wields  the  Handel  roulades  and  figurative  pas- 
sages with  masterly  ease  and  evenness  and  clear- 
ness, making  every  phrase  significant. 

The  great  scena  of  Lysiart,  the  evil  genius  in 
Weber's  mystifying  Euryanthe,  an  outpouring  of 
baffled  love  and  rage  and  terrible  vindictive  fury, 
—  tender  love  strains  alternating  with  vehement 
and  angry  recitative  —  was,  with  its  more  modern 
forms  of  dramatic  melody,  and  its  full  modern 
orchestration,  of  which  Weber  was  such  a  master, 
more  generally  appreciated  than  the  Handel  aria. 
It  made  an  immense  effect,  and  was  followed  by 
an  imperative  recall,  when  jNIr.  Henschel  seated 
himself  at  the  pianoforte,  and,  playing  the  very 
full  and  difficult  accompaniment  himself,  sang 
with  equal  power  and  freedom  another  operatic 
aria  of  Handel,  new  to  everybody  here.  One  of 
the  wise  critics  of  the  newspapers  shows  more 
wit  than  musical  appreciation  when  he  says : 
"  The  free  and  gallant  style  in  which  Mr.  Hen- 
schel grappled  and  flourished  these  pre-historic 
monstrosities  (!)  of  music,  so  as  to  show  the  musi- 
cal spirit  and  artistic  purpose  of  the  composer 
was  as  exhilarating  as  though  some  contemporary 
3'oung  gentleman  should  seize  and  brandish  a 
huge  two-handed  sword  as  Richilieu  does  in  the 
play,  or  should  dash  into  a  game  of  polo  clad  in 
the  iron  pot  and  full  suit  of  armor  worn  by  the 
doughty  knights  of  old.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
something  of  the  Towser  ferocity  of  shake  in  his 
delivery  of  these  tough  roulades  ;  but  how  are 
they  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  with  some 
such  grip  ?  "  A  clever  and  amusing  description  ! 
But  he  means,  so  far  as  the  "  prehistoric  "  author 
of  The  Messiah  is  concerned,  that  "  there  were 
giants  in  those  days." 

In    next    Thursday's    concert    Scliumann's 

never-tiring  piano  concerto  will  be  played  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Lewis,  a  verj'  accomplished  young  pianist, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  J.  C.  1).  Parker:  and  Mr. 
Julius  Jordan,  the  young  tenor  who  made  so  good 
an  impression  in  the  last  performance  of  tlie  iJiniiini- 
tiou  de  Faust,  will  sing  a  choice  group  of  songs  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz  and  Rubinstein.  Tlie 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  tlie  good  old  Freyschiltz 
Overture ;  the  little  "  Marclie  Nocturne  "  of  Berlioz, 
which  pleased  so  much  last  year;  and  (for  the  first 
time)  a  comparatively  light  and  pleasing  symphony 
(No.  4),  without  trombones,  by  Raff. 


Philhakmonic  Orchestra.  —  The  fifth  and  last 
of  this  second  season  of  these  concerts  was  given 
as  a  matinee  on  Friday.  Jan.  7,  with  the  following 
programme,  free,  it  will  be  seen,  alike  from  over- 
whelming modern  and  from  "  pre-historic "  mon- 
strosities. 

Overture,  "  Tannhauser Wagner 

Suite,  Op.  43,  (two  movements) Tschaikowski 

a.  Divertimento.  6.  Intermezzo. 

New.    First  time  in  Boston.  ■— 

Piano  Concerto.    F-sharp  minor  .    .    Norbert  BurgmuUer 
a.  Allegro.  &.  Larghetto.  c.  Finale. 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo. 
"  Waldweben,"  from  music  drama  "  Siegfried." 

(Nibelungen  Gycius.)     Wagner 
New.    Second  time  in  Boston, 
Andante  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  ....    Schubert 
"  Beautiful  Munich*"  Symphonique  Waltz 

(Manuscript.) 6.  W.  rhaiiwick 

New.    First  time  in  Boston. 
Piano  Solo. 
Overture  to  "  Egmout " Beethoven  • 

The  Tannhauser  overture  was  splendidly  rendered 
by  Mr.  Listemann's  well-drilled  orchestra,  and 
seemed  freslier  to  our  ears  than  it  has  for  a  long 
time  past.  Tlie  Divertimento  and  the  Intermezzo 
from  Tschaikowski's  Suite  proved  to  be  very  charm- 
ing pieces,  the  first  being  of  a  pastoral  character, 
beginning  with  a  long,  pensive,  dreamy  monologue 
on  the  clarinet,  afterwards  responded  to  in  kind  by 
the  oboe.  It  is  all  melodious,  sweet,  and  riclilj' 
delicately  harmonized.  The  Intermezzo,  which  is 
stronger,  was  also  very  interesting.  Wagner's 
''  Waldweben,"  descriptive  of  the  mysterious  inter- 
weaving of  the  multitude  of  soimds  in  the  forest  — 
creeping  breezes,  rushing  winds,  stirring,  shivering 
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leaves,  birds  and  murmuring  streams,  with  their 
effect  on  the  senses  and  imagination  of  the  wonder- 
ing young  hero,  forms  a  most  intricate  and  crowded, 
and  yet  graphic  picture.  The  instrumentation  is 
extremely  complicated  and  ingenious,  a  web  not 
easily  unwoven  by  the  most  intent  listener,  but  free 
from  "monstrosity,"  and  full  of  a  strange  fascina- 
tion. To  execute  it  so  well  must  have  cost  nice  and 
critical  rehearsal. 

The  Schubert  Andante  and  the  Egmont  overture, 
being  of  the  truest  metal,  were  of  course  enjoyable. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  "Beautiful  Munich"  is  a  graceful, 
genial,  charming  set  of  waltzes,  after  the  Strauss 
Vienna  style,  showing  a  clever,  ready  hand  in  such 
light  composition  —  useful  practice  for  more  serious 
work ;  but  in  what  sense  they  could  be  called  "  sym- 
phonic "  was  a  conundrum,  for  the  solution  of  which 
we  listened  to  the  end  in  vain. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Perabo,  after  so  long  a 
withdrawal  from  large  concert  halls,  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  We  all  know  that  he  is  one  of 
our  ver3'  first  pianists,  and  very  earnest  in  his  art, 
having  the  courage  of  his  convictions  when  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  on  any  question  of  taste  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  others.  We  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  the  eccentricity  displayed  in 
his  devotion  to  certain  pet  idols  among  composers 
and  neglected  works  to  which  he  seems  to  feel  that 
associations  bind  liim  to  the  extremest  verge  of  an 
undying  loyalty.  After  now  a  third  hearing  of  the 
Bargmiiller  Concerto  (he  played  it  twice  in  the 
Harvard  Concerts  some  ten  years  ago),  we  are 
constrained  to  confess  that  we  wonder  at  his  admira- 
tion for  the  work.  It  has  many  pleasing  passages, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  flowing  and  melodious,  full  of  grace- 
ful flowers  of  ornament,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  lack 
force  and  point,  to  wander  vaguely  on,  and  to  be 
superficial,  light  and  tedious.  The  applause  it 
elicited  was  meant,  we  are  sure,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, more  for  the  charm  of  Perabo's  playing, 
which  was  altogether  admirable,  than  for  the  work 
itself.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  genius  of  the 
lamented  young  composer,  who  won  Robert  Schu- 
mann's hearty  recognition ;  but  we  cannot  feel  that 
this  concerto  is  in  any  marked  degree  inspired. 

The  audience  at  this  last  Philharmonic  concert, 
was  discouragingly  small;  and  we  regret  to  learn 
that  this  is  probably  the  last  experiment  of  the 
organization  (for  some  time  at  least)  in  this  field 
of  concert  giving.  The  want  of  adequate  support 
is  due,  we  doubt  not,  both  in  this  case  and  in  that 
of  the  Harvard  Symphony  concerts,  to  the  succes- 
sive "  crazes  "  into  which  our  people  like  to  work 
themselves  about  each  new  phenomenal  attraction 
—  the  costlier,  the  more  seductive  —  Sara  Bern- 
hardt, Salvini,  Her  M.ijesty's  Opera,  etc.,  etc., — 
after  which  intoxications  so  many  persons,  who 
have  fancied  themselves  musical,  find  symphonies 
and  mere  concerts,  in  the  quiet,  ordinary  way 
comparatively  tame  aifairs,  and,  having  spent  so 
largely,  grow  economical  toward  cheaper  entertain- 
ments, and  forget  all  loyalty  and  local  pride  toward 
our  own  home  institutions.  Is  this  a  musical  city  ? 
And  are  all  concerts  of  the  highest  order  only  for 
the  few  ? 


EoTERPE.  The  second  concert  drew  a  large 
audience  to  the  Meionaon  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  5,  and  all  seemed  highly  edified  by  the  two 
string  quartets  which  constituted  the  entire  short 
programme,  namely : 

Qu.artet George  W.  Chad  wick 

Number  2.    Dedicated  to  S.  Jadassohn. 

j  Andante, C-major,  12-8 

1  Allegro  con  brio 0-major,    3-4 

Andante  espressivo,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  G-major,    3-4 

(  Seherzo:  Allegro  risoUito  ma  moderato,  E-minor,    34 

\  Un  poco  piu  mo330,  .     .    .    G-major  and  E-major,    3-4 

Allegro  raolto  vivace C-major    4-4 


followed  with  the  closest  interest.  We  cannot  enter 
into  any  critical  analysis  of  the  work.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  fresh  and  pregnant  in  its  themes, 
musician-like  in  treatment,  original  and  yet  free 
from  extravagance,  and  full  of  spirit  and  legitimate 
effect.  It  will  be  welcome  to  us  all  again,  and  so 
will  any  further  efforts  of  the  genial  young  artist 
in  the  same  kind.  Being  persistently  called  out, 
he  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  modestly  bowed 
his  thanks.  He  has  expressed  himself  as  alto- 
gether well  pleased  with  the  interpretation  which 
his  work  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Beethoven 
Quintet  Club,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Dannreuther. 

Schubert's  D-minor  quartet,  beautiful  in  all  its 
movements,  superlatively  so  in  its  dirge-like  an- 
dante con  moto  and  variations,  was  led  by  Mr. 
Allen,  and  was  heard  with  heart-felt  delight  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Ipsen  (both  from  Denmark,  now  established 
here),  gave  the  first  of  three  Piano  Recitals  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Wesleyan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  interesting : 

1.  Op.  53.    Sonata  in  C Beethoven 

2.  Three  Songs.    (Mrs.  L.  S.  Ipsen) Grieg 

a.  The  Voyage. 

i.  With  a  Water  Lily. 

c.  Autumn  Storms. 

First  time  in  Boston. 

3.  Ballade  in  the  form  of  variations  on  a  Norwegian 

melody : Grieg 

First  time  in  Boston. 

4.  a.  Kennst  Du  das  Land  ? •    Liszt 

6.  Margerethe  am  Spinnrade.    (Mrs.  L.  S.  Ipsen) 

Schubert 
0.  a.  The  Chase Heller 

The  hounds  are  loosed, 

The  bugles  resound. 
King  Philip  upon  his  fiery  charger,  seeks  to  dispel  the 
anguish  caused  by  the  death  of  his  dearly  beloved  Agnes 
von  Merance. 

6.  Ave  Maria Liszt 

c.  Ehapsodie  Hongroise.    No.  12 Liszt 

Mr.  Bendix  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  sonatas 
of  Beethoven,  and  played  the  well  known  Op.  53, 
carefully,  clearly,  and  with  vigor ;  yet  somehow  we 
missed  the  fine  poetic  feeling.  The  tones  (was  it  the 
instrument  "i  or  the  reverberation  of  the  half  filled 
room?)  seemed  almost  uniformly  to  stand  out  too 
much,  with  aggressive  brightness  which  conceals  all 
color.  But  in  the  Norwegian  Ballade  by  Grieg,  — 
very  charming,  dreamy  and  poetic  both  in  the 
sad  musing  melody,  and  the  highly  interesting 
and  imaginative  variations  —  we  felt  him  to  be  a 
true  and  delicate  interpreter.  Stephen  Heller's 
little  hunting  piece  has  a  smart,  exhilarating  move- 
ment, and  is  so  original  and  fresh  that  we  wonder 
we  have  not  before  now  heard  it  in  the  concert 
room.  Indeed  we  wonder  why  Heller's  composi- 
tions, many  of  which  are  so  genial,  so  characteristic, 
so  elegant,  and  of  the  best  piano  writing  of  the  day, 
are  heard  so  seldom.  Mr.  Bendix  played  it  finely. 
Mrs.  Ipsen's  very  beautiful,  rich,  sympathetic 
contralto  voice  was  heard  to  excellent  advantage 
in  the  three  unique,  and  highly  poetic  and  romantic 
Norse  songs  by  Grieg.  JBoth  the  music  and  the  sing- 
ing was  touchingly  expressive  and  enjoyable.  She 
made  Liszt's  Mignon  Song  come  nearer  to  being 
enjoyable  than  we  ever  found  it  before  ;  but  we  can- 
not say  we  like  the  song ;  it  lacks  simplicity,  and 
the  leading  motive  of  the  melody  is  very  morbid 
("advanced")  for  a  child. 


Quartet Franz  Schubert 

Composed  in  1826.    Posthumous  publication. 

Allegro D-minor.    4-4 

Aria  con  variazione:  Andante  con  moto,  G-minor,    4-4 

1  Scherzo, D-minor,    &4 

(Trio D-major,    3^4 

Presto, D-minor,    6-8 

The  effort  of  our  young  native  composer  in  this 
most  exacting  form  of  writing  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded after  every  movement,  and  it  had  all  been 


Mr.  Louis  Maas.  We  very  much  regret  our  in 
ability  to  attend  the  little  serai-private  concert  at 
Mr.  John  Orth's  rooms  on  Monday  afternoon,  and 
therefore  copy  from  the  Transcript  the  following 
account  of  the  man  and  his  achievements  by  one 
altogether  competent  to  speak  of  them. 

"  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr 
Louis  Maas,  from  Leipzig,  Germany,  pianist  and 
composer,  render  some  works  of  his  own  composi- 
tion at  Mr.  Orth's  rooms  on  West  Street,  this  after- 
noon, enjoyed  a  musical  treat  that  they  will  never 
forget.  Mr.  Maas  is  considered  by  many  of  the 
best  authorities  as  one  of  the  foremost  musici.ans 
of  the  age,  and  his  work  here  elicited  the  warmest 
enthusiasm.  He  was  born  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany, 
about  1853,  educated  as  a  child  in  England,  was 
assisted  late  in  his  musical  studies  by  Joachim  Raff, 
in  Wiesbaden.  He  became  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned pupils  of  KuUak  and  Liszt,  both  of  whom 


have  spoken  in  unqualified  terms  of  him  and  his 
works,  Kullak  employing  him  as  assistant  teacher, 
Liszt  considering  a  string  quartet  of  his  composi- 
tion equal  to  the  best  of  Raff  or  Brahms.  For  the 
last  five  years  lie  has  been  teaching  music  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  having  had  in  that  time  over 
200  English  and  American  pupils  alone  under  his 
instruction.  A  symphony,  a  suite  of  five  orches- 
tral pieces,  and  an  overture  of  his  had  been  played 
at  the  Gewandliaus  Symphony  Concerts  in  Leipzig, 
over  which  orchestra  he  has  also  had  the  position 
of   director  upon  different  occasions. 

"  He  is  completely  master  of  the  great  forms  of 
musical  composition,  of  orchestration,  and  equally 
so  of  the  art  of  piano  playing  and  of  playing  music 
at  sight.  The  writer  of  this  never  knew  of  any 
one  excepting  Liszt  himself,  able  to  surpass  him  in 
this  last-named  particular.  His  power  upon  the 
piano  is  magnificent,  his  tone  of  rare  beauty  and 
sympathetic  quality,  albeit  not  as  capable  of  crisp 
and  piquant  effects  or  coloring  as  that  of  some  other 
pianists.  He  never  pounds  nor  forces  the  tone ; 
still  it  is  doubtful  if  another  pianist  in  America  can 
play  with  greater  power. 

"Mr.  Maas  has  revised  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
editions  of  Mozart's  concertos,  etc.,  apparently 
without  being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Mozart, 
for  his  compositions  are  more  in  the  modern  tjenre 
of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Liszt,  occasionally  reminding 
one  of  Schumann.  His  originality  is  powerful  and 
striking,  especially  in  rich  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
treatment  of  his  subjects  and  in  sustained  power. 
The  broad,  massive  development  of  his  themes,  the 
perspective  of  his  climaxes,  were  imposing  and  over- 
powering; their  dissolving  as  it  were  into  blue 
ether  itself  is  at  times  irresistible. 

"  It  takes  a  musician  to  understand  and  appreciate 
such  works  upon  a  first  hearing ;  and  they  may  be 
perhaps  devoid  of  certain  elements  of  popularity, 
but  dignified,  impressive,  and  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  the  nobility  and  infinite  power  of 
music  they  certainly  are.  He  was  heard  with  Mr, 
Sherwood  in  three  piano  duets,  entitled  "Necke- 
reien"  (chaffing  or  teasing), "  Am  Abend"  (evening) 
and  "Das  Fest"  (The  Festival) ;  in  a  concerto.  Op. 
12  (the  orchestral  parts  supplied  on  a  second  piano 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Whiting,  a  talented  pupil  of  Mr. 
Sherwood) ;  an  overture  arranged  for  four  hands, 
played  with  Mr.  Orth;  an  impromptu  —  all  by 
Maas  ;  a  Chopin  nocturne,  and  Rubinstein's  "  Valse 
Caprice."  Mr.  Maas,  owing  to  an  engagement  with 
an  American  impresario  to  travel  five  months  in 
this  country  with  Wilhelmj  and  Clara  Louise  Kellog 
in  concert,  severed  his  connection  at  Leipzig  last 
summer.  Before  getting  ready  to  start  he  was  taken 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  the  concert  project  was 
broken  up.  About  a  month  ago  he  arrived  in  New 
York,  where  he  has  already  found  his  services  in 
demand  as  a  teacher  and  director,  seconding  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  in  training  his  chorus.  He  has 
appeared  in  New  York  as  a  pianist,  meeting  with 
immediate  recognition  from  all  quarters.  For  the 
sake  of  the  cause  of  good  music,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Maas  may  be  heard  here  in  concert  with 
orchestra  tliis  season,  that  we  may  judge  more  fully 
of  the  beauties  of  his  abihty  in  concerto  and  sym- 
phony ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  chronic  anxiety  in 
some  quarters  lest  something  new,  or  some  great 
artist  should  come  among  us,  we  would  venture  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  make  Boston  his 
home."  C.  W. 

Boston,  Jan.  10',  1881. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  Jan.  8.  —  The  Apollo  Club  celebrated 
Christmas  week  by  their  yearly  performance  of  The 
Messiali.  Miss  Norton,  Miss  Cranch,  Dr.  Barnes,  and 
Mr.  Hill  -n'ere  the  soloists.  They  had  an  orchestra  and 
also  the  great  organ,  Mr.  Tomlins  acting  as  conductor. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  make  mention  of  a  pei-formance 
of  Handel's  great  oratorio,  for  we  hear  the  work  but 
seldom  iu  these  days,  when  a  love  for  novelty  seems  to 
be  the  ruling  desire  among  our  concert-goers.  A  place 
should  .nhvays  be  given  to  these  time-honored  works  in 
our  yearly  programme  of  musical  offerings.  Thus  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  know  that  our  Apollo  Club  will 
always  find  an  evening  for  a  yearly  performance  of 
Handel's  noble  work.  The  chorus  was  far  better  than 
the  soloists  in  their  work.  Miss  Norton  has  a  fresh  and 
sweet  voice,  but  hardly  the  schooling  of  a  finished  ora- 
torio singer.  Miss  Crauch  made  a  refined  effort  in  her 
delivery  of  "He  was  despised,"  and  won  the  hearty 
recognitiou  of  her  audience:  but  Mr.  Hill,  the  new 
bass,  made  a  failure.  Dr.  Barnes  sang  some  of  his 
numbers  well,  while  others  were  marred  by  false  intona- 
tion. 

The  Apollo  Club  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  voices,  and  while  they  slug  with  much  effect  and 
are  a  well-balanced  chorus,  the  volume  of  tone  is  hardly 
great  enough  lor  such  a  grand  work  as  The  Messiah. 
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We  have  in  the  Beethoven  Society,  the  Bach  and  Han- 
del Society,  and  in  other  smaller  organizations  enough 
voices  to  make  a  very  large  and  noble  chorus,  and  it 
seems  a  great  pity  that  they  caunot  he  brought  together 
at  least  once  a  year,  for  a  grand  performance  of  the 
Christmas-time  offering  —  The  Me.isiah.  Once  united 
in  an  effort  for  the  good  of  art,  and  a  great  step  would 
be  made  toward  a  festival.  Concentration  of  effort, 
with  disinterested  motives,  would  develop  a  love  for 
music  that  would  lift  our  city  into  prominence  as  a 
musical  centre. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  I  am  forced  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  B.  Carpenter,  the  late  manager  of  Cen- 
tral Music  Hall.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  Mon- 
day eveniug  last,  and  on  Friday  morning  passed  away. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents,  and 
possessed  with  great  energy.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  most  active  in  the  musical  interests  of  our  city, 
and  by  his-  instrumentality  many  fine  entertainments 
have  taken  place,  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
impossible.  Through  his  energy  and  business  ability 
Chicago  has  been  provided  with  a  fine  Music  Hall. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  had  no  adequate  home  for 
our  musical  entertainments,  and  it  was  through  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  this  gentleman  that  our  great 
want  was  realized.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  gentleman 
of  much  culture,  a  good  writer,  and  a  very  active  man- 
ager. He  always  kept  his  promises  to  the  public,  and 
seemed  to  understand  the  taste  of  our  concert-goers  to 
a  nicety.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  from  among  us, 
and  his  place  cannot  be  filled.  Memory  will  seek  to 
retain  the  picture  of  his  kindly  face,  and  his  name  will 
he  honored  by  a  large  number  of  sincere  mourners. 
•As  the  circle  of  time  rolls  on,  each  human  soul  is  gath- 
ered into  eternity.  From  the  busy  world  of  matter, 
into  the  home  of  the  spirit.  But  when  the  mind  can 
look  back  upon  an  earth-life  that  had  accomplished 
something  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  the  memory 
must  be  rich  in  fond  recollections,  and  the  happy 
knowledge  that  the  labor  was  not  in  vain  must  bring  a 
heaven  of  contentment  to  the  soul. 

Thus  it  is  those  that  remain  earth-hound  who  mourn, 
for  in  the  finished  life  there  is  Joy  and  rest. 

C.  H.  Brittan. 


New  York,  Jan.  10,  1881.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
Dec.  29,  Dr.  Damrosch's  Oratorio  Society  gave  a  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah,  with  Miss  Bailey,  Miss  Dras- 
dil,  Mr.  Toedt,  and  Mr.  Henschel  for  the  soloists.  The 
chorus  was  really  excellent,  and  deserves  especial  com- 
mendation. Dr.  Damrosch  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
induce  his  small  army  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  sing  in  time  and  softly  at  the  same  moment. 
With  vocalists  in  general  it  seems  to  he  an  unwritten 
and  perfectly  incomprehensible  law  that  anything 
which  is  piano  must  inevitably  be  funereal  and  drayyy 
to  the  last  degree. 

And  now  lor  the  soloists.  Miss  Bailey  is  at  all  times 
a  pleasing  siuger;  her  fresh,  pure  voice  has  a  certain 
charm  that  cannot  fail  to  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
her  hearers,  but  she  has  but  little  power  and  very 
little  breadth  of  style,  and  —  be  it  said  in  all  kindness 
— the  oratorio  is  evidently  not  her  peculiar  field. 

Miss  Drasdil  was  not  in  her  best  voice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  hardly  did  herself  justice;  yet  her  efforts 
were,  as  always,  so  thoroughly  artistic  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Toedt  brought  to  his  task  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  a 
refined  manner,  and  a  good  method;  his  intonation  is 
good  and  his  conception  iutelligent,  but  he  is  hardly 
equal  to  some  of  the  work  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  Henschel  was  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  artist 
of  the  four.  As  has  been  frequently  said,  the  quality 
of  his  voice  is  peculiar  and  perhaps  not  exactly  pleas- 
ant; yet  his  style  is  so  broad  and  so  massive,  his  con- 
ception so  clear,  and  his  vocalization  so  masterly,  that 
he  satisfies  the  hearer  :  one  can  scarcely  accord  him 
greater  praise. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  4,'  Mr.  Henschel  gave  his 
second  recital  at  Steinway  Hall.  Although  the  weather 
was  very  unproj)itious,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of 
music  lovers  ready  and  willing  to  brave  anything  in 
order  to  enjoy  such  a  treat.  The  programme  included 
a  cyclus  of  songs  :  "  To  the  Distant  Beloved,"  by  Beet- 
hoven ;  seven  songs  from  the  "Maid  of  the  MiU,"  by 
Schubert,  and  three  romances  from  Brahms' s  "Die 
Schone  MageUone."  One  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  this  programme  was  the  "Wie  soil  ich  die 
Wonne"  of  Brahms.  For  an  encore  Mr.  Henschel 
gave  two  selections  from  Handel's  Almira,  accom- 
panying himself  in  an  admirable  manner.  Toward 
the  last  Mr.  Henschel  showed  fatigue,  especially  in  one 
of  the  Brahms  romances;  in  this  his  intonation  was 
somewhat  inaccurate,  but  after  so  much  delightful 
work  one  could  readily  excuse  this  slight  error. 


On  the  same  evening  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Club  gave  its  third  soire'e  at  Chickering  Hall,  with  the 
following  programme  :  — 

String  Quartet,  D-minor, Eatf 

Eomauce,  (Flute) St.  Saens 

"Trout"  Quintet Schubert 

(With  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills). 

The  wretched  weather  had  its  effect  upou  this  con- 
cert also,  but  yet  there  was  a  very  fair  audience  (and 
certainly  a  most  intelligent  and  appreciative  one)  to 
listen  to  this  fine  series  of  attractive  selections. 

The  club  played  well,  and  their  best  work  was  shown 
in  the  lovely  quartet,  which  was  played  con  amore. 
Th  e  Andante,  lull  of  the  most  exquisite  and  harmonic 
transitions,  furnished  as  fine  a  piece  of  ensemble  play- 
ing as  has  been  heard  in  this  city  for  a  long  time.  The 
second  movement  also  (a  sort  of  Scherzo)  went  with 
a  dash  and  brilliance  that  were  at  once  bewildering  and 
dazzliug.  > 

Nor  must  the  beautiful  Schubert  Quintet  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Mills  has  greatly  improved  in  his  playing,  and  no 
longer  seemed  to  be  assiduously  bent  upon  "  drowning 
out  "  the  other  performers;  indeed,  most  of  our  pian- 
ists have  felt  the  Joseffy  influence  to  that  degree  that 
their  own  pianism  has  undergone  a  much  needed  toning 
down.  Tlie  Rev.  E,  E.  Hale  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Unitarianism  had  served  the  same  purpose  as 
homceopathy;  the  latter  had  greatly  modified  the  allo- 
pathic practice,  and  the  liberal  religion  had  achieved 
the  same  result  with  regai'd  to  orthodoxy.  An  analo- 
gous effect  has  been  produced  by  Joseffy,  who  plays  the 
piano  as  such,  and  makes  no  vain  attempt  to  take  it 
from  its  own  inapproachable  ground.  If  Mr.  Mills  goes 
on  in  his  present  path,  he  will  probably  become  a  very 
excellent  pianist.  The  St.  Saens  Romance  was  interest- 
ing as  a  novelty,  and  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Winner; 
but  it  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  it  possesses  any  especial 
intrinsic  merit. 

The  fourth  soiree  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  February  8. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  8,  we  had  the  third 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society,  with  the  appended 
programme : 

Fourth  Symphony Beethoven 

Concerto  (violm) Max  Bruch 

(Herr  Wilhelmj.) 

Spring-Fantasy ,    .    .    .    .    Yon  Broiisart 

Chacomie     .    .    .' Bach 

(Herr  Wilhelmj.) 

Overture,  Tannhauser Wagner 


Surely  a  memorable  concert.  Wilhelmj  appeared  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  unless  one  excepts  a  curious 
beer-garden  engagement  accepted  by  him  during  No- 
vember. His  rendering  of  the  noble  concerto  was 
most  admirable,  and,  for  the  first  time  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  there  seemed  to  be  some  warmth  and 
human  emotion  within  him;  to  his  dignified  and  broad 
style  was  superadded  a  tenderness  that  has  hitherto 
been  conspicuously  absent,  and  the  result  was  certainly 
delightful.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  immense 
audience  rapturously  applauded  him.  He  came  out 
and  bowed  thrice,  but  resolutely  declined  to  play. 

In  the  Chaconne  he  was  almost  perfect;  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  masterly  composition  were  as  nothing  in 
his  grasp,  and  in  the  feeling  that  his  technical  capacity 
was  boundless,  one  had  leisure  to  listen  to  the  lovely 
work  itself.  When  a  lesser  artist  attempts  it,  one  is 
perpetually  impressed  with  the  fear  that  each  new  diffi- 
culty will  prove  well-nigh  insurmountable.  To  an  en- 
thusiastic encore  he  responded  with  the  "Preistied" 
from  Wagner's  "Mei.stersiuger." 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  concerto.  Wilhelmj  was  unconsciously 
beating  time  with  his  foot,  and  this  was  perfectly 
audible  to  those  who  sat  near  the  stage,  and  was  nat- 
urally very  distasteful  to  Dr.  Damrosch,  who  at  once 
turned  his  head  toward  the  soloist  and  riveted  his  eyes 
upon  the  foot  of  the  latter,  while  still  beating  time 
with  his  baton;  when  this  had  lasted  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute,  Wilhelmj  took  tlie  hint  and  left  the  time  in  Dr. 
D.'s  hands,  where  it  properly  belonged. 

Von  Bronsart's  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  and 
is  full  of  interest  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  sec- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  fourth.  The  last  division  is  com- 
monplace and  almost  trivial;  this  remark  applies  only 
to  the  theme,  for  the  orchestration  is  masterly,  through- 
out the  entire  work.  I  send  you  a  printed  programme- 
(couched  in  curious  English)  of  the  author's  intention, 
and  will  add  only  a  few  words  of  my  own. 

The  first  division  opens  upon  the  dominant  of  C-sharp 
minor,  and  ultimately  takes  the  tonic.  We  now  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  peculiar  rhythm  which  is  heard 
more  or  less  frequently  through  the  whole  work.  The 
.second  division  is  in  E-major,  and  is  certainly  very  at- 


tractive and  winning.  The  third  division  is  in  A-flat 
major,  but  arrives  there  only  after  a  long  detour,  in 
which  figures  a  lovely  episode  in  F-major;  in  this  same 
section  is  a  violin  ohligato  passage,  and  one  for  the 
clarinet.  The  fourth  division  is  in  C-sharp  minor  again, 
and  seems  more  or  less  labored  and  wanting  in  sjjonta- 
neity.  From  this  we  proceed  to  the  fifth  and  last  divi- 
sion, which  opens  upon  the  dominant  of  C-sharp  major, 
passes  to  the  tonic,  and  arrives  lastly  at  E-major, 
in  which  key  the  "Fantasy"  terminates. 

I  have  given  you  hut  an  outline  of  this  work,  but  you 
can  supplement  it  with  the  elaborate  "programme" 
which  I  enclose.  F. 


BRONSAJBT'S   SPRING-FANTASY. 

"  Hans  von  Bronsart's  Fi-uehlincjs-Fantasie  (Spring- 
Fantasy)  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1859,  from 
the  manuscript,  but  withdrawn  then  by  the  author,  to 
make  some  important  changes. 

"  In  its  new  form  it  was  performed  two  years  ago  at  a 
music  festival  given  by  the  "Association  of  German 
Musicians,"  in  Wiesbaden.  There  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  worlis,  by 
an  audience  competent  to  pass  judgment,  which  in- 
cluded both  the  Abbe'  Liszt  and  Hans  von  Buelow.  who 
conducted  on  this  occasion.  The  work  has  recently 
been  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Haertel,  in  Leipsic. 

"The  fantasy  is  indeed  a  very  original  work,  remark- 
able for  its  thematic  as  well  as  its  poetical  development 
and  tona]  charm.  The  piece  begins  with  a  slow  move- 
ment. The  Desolation  of  Winter.  Above  a  long  roll, 
pp.,  on  the  kettle-drum,  arise  gloomy  sounds  from  the 
wind  instruments.     This  rhythm. 


is  treated  as  a  motif,  and  runs  thematieally  through 
the  whole  work.  It  is  heard,  for  instance,  when  the 
storms  of  life  buffet  the  heart,  and  in  other  places.  In 
the  fifteenth  bar  of  the  first  movement,  in  which  only 
the  sombre-toned  strings  (violas,  violoncellos  and  con- 
trabasses) are  employed,  another  motif  of  a  gloomy 
character  enters.  It  is  fugued  later  and  interrupted 
occasion.ally  by  a  melody  from  the  wood-wind  choir, 
which  shines  like  a  .gleam  of  hope  into  the  almost  con- 
gealed heart.  Suddenly  there  is  a  rustling  and  mur- 
muring in  the  air,  mild  zephyrs  are  awakening;  it  is 
The  Coming  of  Sprimi  (second  movement). 

"  Beginnin.gpp.  (violins  tremolo  and  clarinet)  there  is 
a  gradual  growth,  until  finally,  in  a  jubilant /orfissfnio, 
the  spring  melody  echoes  and  re-echoes  from  mountain 
and  valley,  intoned  in  canonic  imitations,  now  by  oboes 
and  trumpets,  and  anon  by  the  strings.  Now  the  soul, 
rendered'  susceptible  to  new  and  tender  feelings,  and 
breathing  in  the  odor  of  bursting  buds  and  opening 
blossoms,  indulges  in  Love's  Dream  (third  movement). 

"  The  sweet  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  heart  are 
sung  by  a  solo  violin,  and  when,  shortly  after,  anxie- 
ties and  fears  come  to  disturb  the  dream  of  love,  the 
old  German  chorale  melody,  Wia  schon  leucht't  tins 
der  Morgenstern  (How  Fair  Beams  forth  the  Morning 
Star),  intoned  in  serene  solemnity  by  the  trumpet, 
comes  to  infuse  hope  into  the  troubled  heart.  As 
though  filled  with  the  new  hope,  the  love  melody  unites 
for  a  moment  with  the  chorale,  and  then  pours  forth  its 
tender  passion  (all  the  first  violins)  in  soft  melisms. 
Once  more,  in  deep  and  quiet  rapture,  the  solo  violin 
lifts  its  voice,  and  when  a  shadow  again  threatens  to 
darken  the  happy  soul,  the  chorale  re-appears  as  a 
presage  of  hope,  this  time  chanted  by  the  mellow- 
voiced  horn.  But  alas!  it  is  not  yet  given  to  the  soul 
to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  its  happiness,  for  soon  it  is 
seized  and  tossed  by  Life's  Storms  (fourth  movement). 
All  the  blossoms  seem  ruthlessly  bent  and  broken,  all 
the  hopes  destroyed,  all  the  inimical  powers  loosed. 
The  gloomy  rhythms  of  The  Desolation  of  Winter  are 
heard  again,  but  this  time  they  are  much  more  vehe- 
ment and  incisive  than  before;  we  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  the  tempest-tossed  soul.  Even  the  choiale,  which 
again  returns,  seems  to  have  lost  its  comforting  power, 
when  dithyramhic  sounds  announce  The  Hymn  of 
Spring  (fifth  movement),  and  Nature,  in  all  her 
potency,  freshness  and  fullness,  re-animates  the  de- 
pressed spirit.  The  hymn,  with  its  ever-growing 
majesty,  fills  the  heart  with  religious  emotions,  .and 
now,  with  augmented  power,  the  chorale  comes  sweep- 
ing along  (oboes  and  trumpets),  followed  closely  by  the 
love  melody,  which  soon  spreads  its  pinions  in  contra- 
puntal union  with  the  chorale.  These  three  motifs, 
the  hymn  (Nature),  the  choiale  (faith),  and  the  melody 
of  the  second  movement  (love)  are  united  at  la.st,  and 
assert  themselves  simultaneously,  a  symbol  of  the 
essential  and  everlasting  unity  of  Nature,  God,  and 
love,  despite  their  varied  manifestations." 
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ai^u.siral  SittJ^truction. 


Jlf^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

•^'-^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


n^K.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  { Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTsoN  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


JlflSS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  <5^  Co.,  Boston. 


J^R.  G.   W.  CHADWICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

lis  (A)  Tkemont  St.,  Room  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

^  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER   OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7^   p.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
X49  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
•"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  tnsemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


M^^^  LUCIE  HOMER, 
-"^  Pupil  of  Madame  Viardot  Garcia, 

Receives  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Voice,  at 
No.  747  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


M^- 


B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE  LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruhfer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J\/[ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Ttcfrrences:  B.  .7.  Lano,  J.  S.  DwiGHT. 

J^R.  JOHN'O^TH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  S1Nk,1NG,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
<^^  C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Xerce-Glvlntf  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitule,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.    It  is  the  only  preoantloe  of  consumption.    It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insuffioient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prasoribud  .300,000  packages.     —  '    " 


Drimffists  nr  bv  m.-vil.  *l.OO, 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  ISSj  TiiibioNT  St.,  Boston. 


l^^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

TlfADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
■"^  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


For  sale  by 
F.  CROSBY   6(54  &  6SS  Sixth  Ave.'.  New  York. 


yiYRON  W.  WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

IVHITNE  Y, 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

«^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

TI/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street, 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


J^   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  Arthurson,  Mmes.  Arnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.    Qass  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


QAR^ 


L  ZERRAHN 
GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BO.STON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T  ,.„,„■>  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^=*°^'"  •}  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


T 


'UNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
{E^*  This  Department  has  cltarge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
tlu  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


f^ARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEKSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avekub,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  Contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  I20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  KATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly S5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "    ^  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        ■• 

*  T7ti  Atlantic  portraits  of  lS)T^GVE.l.l.o\l,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 'H.o-lke.s  will  6e  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional.  '  f^ 

J5^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 


DWIOBTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 
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SUPERB  DKAWING-KOOM  STYLES  S200  to  §510  and  upwards;  FOR  LARGE  CHURCHES,  «570,  «480,  86390  and  less;  FOR  SMAM-ER 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  ETC.,  S84  to  »200  and  upwards;  POPULAR  STYLES  in  great  variety  »23  to  »200  and  upwards.  ORGANS  FOR  EASY 
PAYMENTS  S6.38  per  quarter,   or  S5  per  month  and  upwards.     ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   and   PRICE   LIS*rs  free. 

These  Organs  are  certainly  unrivaled  in  excellence,  while  the  prices  are  not  much  higher  than  those  of  very  inferior  instrnments, 

MASON  &   HAMLIN   ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  Bast  14th  St.  (Union  Square),  NEW  YORK;  149  -Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Attractive  New  Books. 

Wild  Eoses  of  Cape  Ann.    By  Ldcy  Lar- 

COM.     16mo,  gilt  top,  S1.25. 

The  poems  are  eminently  wholesome,  sweet,  natural. 
Their  perfume  is  as  characteristic  of  ttie  soil  they  spring 
from  as  that  of  the  sweet  fern  or  the  bayberry.  — De.  0. 
W.  Holmes. 

This  volume  is  redolent  of  wild  flowers,  fragrant  wood- 
land paths,  and  the  invigorating  air  of  the  sea.  No  sweeter, 
truer,  or  more  natural  sentiment,  no  simpler  or  more 
healthful  verse,  has  recently  appeared.  —  Christian  Union. 

On  the  Threshold.     By  T.  T.  MuNoiiR. 

16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

"On  the  Threshold  "  does  not  profess  to  be  a  manual ; 
but  its  nine  chapters  treat  of  Purpose,  Friends  and  Com- 
panions, Manners,  Thrift,  Self-Reliance  and  Courage, 
llealth,  Reading  and  Intellectual  Life,  Amnsements,  and 
Faith  ;  and  treat  them  in  a  way  which  is  at  once  wise  and 
winning,  and  free  from  anything  rojnmon.  There  is  a  fin- 
ished, not  to  say  eloquent,  brightness  in  these  chapters, 
which  carries  the  reader  on ,  with  kindling  interest,  from 
page  to  page.  —  T/te  InUtpetuJent. 

No  young  man  can  read  this  book  without  instant  and 
lasting  benefit.  We  have  read  many  books  addressed  to 
yonng  men,  but  we  have  met  with  none  superior  to  this 
in  practical  and  spiritual  power  ;  none  that  has  put  In 
more  compact  and  alluring  form  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts necessary  to  a  wise  and  noble  life.  —  North  Adams 
TianscripL 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  By  Washington 
Gladden.  1  vol.,  16mo,  gilt  top,  SI. 00. 
A  series  of  chapters  designed  to  bring  forth  in 
clear  light  the  compiehensiveness,  simplhity,  ami 
full  significance  of  this  petition,  which,  tlioiigh 
repeated  for  ages,  is  today  ilie  natural  and  sin- 
cere utterance  of  all  Christendom,  ivli-.  Glad- 
dou's  strong  common-sense,  freedom  from  cant, 
and  healthy  religious  spirit  make  this  a  pecul- 
iarly v.aluable  and  attractive  book. 

Characterized  by  Mr.  Gladden"s  wholesome  views  of 
Christian  life  and  duty  and  by  his  singularly  clear  and 
agreeable  mode  of  expression.  —  Hartfurd  Coiirant. 

Ballads  and  Other  Verses.    By  James  T. 

Fields.     1  vol.,  16mo,  gilt,  top,  $1.00. 

Tliis  volume  includes,  in  addiiion  to  the  best 
part  of  Mr.  Kields's  previous  volumes  of  poetry, 
the  last  of  which  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, the  choicest  of  tlie  many  pieces  he  has  writ- 
ten during  the  last  twenty  years.»  Some  of  these 
have  appeared  in  the  leading  magazines,  and  have 
attracted  no  little  admiration  for  their  freshness, 
humor,  and  grace. 

Tennyson's  Poems.  Illustrated  Crown  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  completed  to  date.  With 
48  full-page  illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth, 
tastefully  stamped,  $5.00  ;  half-calf,  $10.00 ;  full 
morocco,  $12.00. 
In  completeness,  typogi-aphy,  illustrations,  and 

binding,  this  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable 

editions  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 

Under  the  Olive.     Poems  by  Mrs.  Annie 

Fields.     18mo,  $1.25. 

A  beautiful  volume  of  lyrical  and  dramatic 
poems,  mostly  on  noble  or  romantic  subjects  in 
Grecian  history  and  legends.  They  show  not 
only  great  familiarity  with  Greek  literature,  but 
a  rare  sympathy  with  the  modes  of  Greek  thought 
and  expression  which  have  made  that  literature 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

*^*  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.  Settt^  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  t/ie  Pablisfiers, 

HOTTGHTOK.  MIFFLIN  &.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STERLING  BOOKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.     Revised  and  completed  to  18S0. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  published  up  to  1880,  including 
"Christus"  (but  not  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a  fine  portrait.  In  4 
vols   crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  $9.00  ;  half  calf,  $18  00  ;  morocco^  $24  00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  Outre-Mer,"  and  "  D-ift-Wood."  In 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  $i.50  ;  half  calf,  $'J.o6;  morocco,  $12.00. 

This  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  libraries  and  for  hoj^eholds,  being 
printed  on  large  type,  and  in  jjrinting,  paper,  and  binding  being  altogether  worthy  of  the  permanent 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  literature  it  embodies. 

WHITTIER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works. 

2'he  Poetical  Works  com|)rise  all  of  Mr.  Wuittier's  Poems  yet  ])ublished.  In  3  vols,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $5.75  ;  half  calf,  $13.50 ;  morocco,  $18.00. 

Tlie  Prose  Works  comprise  "  Literary  Recreations,"  "Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,"  and 
"  Marg.aret  Smith's  Journal."  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50 ;  half  calf,  $9.00;  mo- 
rocco, $12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have  made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished 
household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

HOLMES'S  WORKS. 

New  Uniform  Edition,  including 
The  AnxocRAT  of  the  Breakfast-Table.        Elsie  Venner  :  A  Romance  of  Destiny. 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table.        The  Guardian  Angel. 
This  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table.  Poems.     Household  Edition. 

6  vols.  12rao,  in  box,  $10.00. 
A  very  desirable  edition  of  these  wise,   thoughtful,  suggestive,  witty,  and  every  way  delightful 
books. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POEMS.     (Diamond  Edition.) 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  from  new  plates,  and  contnining 
his  "  Poems,"  "  East  and  West  Poeins,"  and  "  Kclioes  of  the  Foot  Hills."     18mo.     $1.00. 
A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique  poems. 

"GLOBE"  HAWTHORNE. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Complete  TVorks  of  Nathaniel  Hawtliome.  Uniform  with  the  "  67oie  " 
Cooper,  Dickens,  and  Waverley,  which  have  proved  so  widely  popular.  It  contains  all  of  Haw- 
thorne's Works,  —  Novels,  Short  Stories,  Travel  Essays,  Note-Books,  and  Books  for  Children.  6 
volumes,  with  24  illustrations.     Sold  only  in  sets.     Price  of  sets,  in  cloth,  $10.00;  half  calf,  $25.00. 

"  GLOBE  "   COOPER. 

Complete  Works  of  James  Feiiimore  Cooper.  Including  his  famous  Novels  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Revolution,  and  Stories  of  the  Prairie,  Woods,  and  Sea.  With  new  and  valuable  Introductions 
to  each  volume  by  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  32  full-page  Illustrations  drawn  expressly  for 
this  edition  bv  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Sheppard,  and  Waud.  In  16  volumes,  16mo.  Sold 
only  in  sets.    Price  in  cloth,  $20.00 ;  half  calf,  $43.00. 

"  GLOBE  "  DICKENS.  ' 

Works  of  Cliarles  Dickens.  Printed  in  largo  type,  on  good  paper,  and  containing  65  excel- 
lent illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.  With  an  Index  of  Characters.  15  volumes,  16mo,  fl.25  a 
volume ;  the  set,  in  cloth,  $1 8.75 ;  half  calf,  $40.00  ;  half  russia,  $45.00. 

"  GLOBE  "  WAVERLEY. 

The  Waverley  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Complete  in  13  volumes,  i6mo.  Printed  from 
excellent  typo,  on  good  paper.  Illustrated  with  100  engravings  by  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Low, 
Share,  Sheppard,  and  other  famous  artists.  The  introductions  which  appeared  in  the  sumptuous 
Abbotsford  Edition,  and  the  illustrative  notes  inserted  in  subsequent  editions,  are  reproduced  here, 
furnishing  all  needed  explanation  of  the  novels  and  the  history  of  their  production  There  are  also 
a  glossary  and  a  very  full  inde.x  of  characters.  Sold  only  in  sets.  Price,  in  cloth,  $16.25  ;  half  calf, 
$35.00. 

*0*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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/If/SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-"^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage, 
Kesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


,  J^R.   TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOEOSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  ■will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensernble.    Address  10  Charles  Street. 

fHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 
Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.     Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


]^R.  G.    W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

1  til  (.4)  Tremoxt  St.,  Room  62. 


c 


CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  is6Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 


J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


'P    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

f^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piaiio-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


lifR.  JUNIUS  W.   HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  .S63), 
PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
■c   ''^!^^"^  ^aoJA  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  111  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vic- 
ta,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T_.n„...(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

'■"""'"'^  ■  1  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTI-I  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
15^*  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/  aUih<  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston. 


J^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
_Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 
~T^TA  DA  ME  "  R  UDERSDOKFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y[R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tkemont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefhr's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^   B,   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY. 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


■^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


pf/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


7- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCAICULTUEE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTTNG, 


pyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS 


HELEN  D.  OR  VIS 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  ;  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rt'fartnces :  B.  .J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  ami  after  September  lutli  at  the 

AUTIST  Guild  Rooms,  loBi  Tul■.Mo^■T  hT.,  Boston. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

2l8  East  Tetnh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Oocasioks. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranced. 


MME^BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  A  rt  of  Singings 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  fur  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Kooin. 


QEORGE    r.   BULLING, 

teacher" OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
Harniony  lessons  satisfactorily  giveu  by  mail.    Ad- 


di-ess,  care 


Americak  Art  Jocrkal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York, 


"DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

,  In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :' — 

1.  Critical  Revie'ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Nevirs,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

"  5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.   Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $io.oo  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

D WIGHT'S  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT'sJouRNALOFMusicand  The  BostonMedicalandSurgical Journal  6.75   "        " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        •■ 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  %i.oo  each  additional.  '  - 

Jl^^  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  ]ovB.tiK\.  is  fir  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washin<^on 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 


DWIGKTS  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XLL  — No.  1038. 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

RLlVRiBErG  (■i^l.-'JO.)  By  Margaret  Pear- 
n  I  Ivl  EiwC9  main  Osgood,  Translritioiis  by 
Louisa  T.  Cragiu,  Emphatically  a  household  collec- 
tion, containing  lullabies,  nursery  songs,  kindergarten 
songs,  and  everything  of  the  kind  that  niusic;il  nnothers, 
sistere  and  all  the  chil-  X^  BLB  ff^  dren  so  dearly  love, 
conipllod  from  the  best  SA  B  w  B^  Antericaii  an<i  for- 
eign sources,  and  in  many  eases  having  both  foreign  and 
English  words.  The  songs  liave  simply  accompaniments. 
Khvmes  and  Tunks  has  already  receiveii  must  flatter- 
ing notices,  and  bids  fair  to  be  ^^  |  |  S&R  ^  ^^ 
a  universal  favorite.  I    \3  Iv  iCni^^B 


Ifow  Subscribe  for  the  Musical  Eecord.    Try  $1  for  6  mos, 

EMERSON'S  QUARTETS  AND  CHORUSES 

FOR  MALE  VOICES.  (60  cts..  or  .?G  per  dozen.)  A 
capital  collection  of  pieces,  just  made,  and  well  tilted  by 
their  m-^derate  compass  and  easy  arrangement  as  well  as 
by  their  solid  merit  and  great  variety,  for  clubs  and  quar- 
tets that  are  now  so  rapidly  increasing.  The  book  is  com- 
pact and  may  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 


BEETHOVEN.    Biographical  Romance  by  Ran.    $1.50. 


ALdUIiI    of  OuNGSi    Authorized  edition  of  100  of 
the  very  best  of  German  riongs  ever  issued- 
In  Press.— A  new  Simday  School  Song  Book. 

Any  hook  mailed  post-free  for  rt tail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &   CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  I^ITSON  &  CO., 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

MADAME  SEiliER'S  SCHOOL 


VOCAL  ABT& INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

1104  Ualnut  St,f  JPhilaaelrphia,  Pa., 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at 
moderate  prices, 

The  following  branches  of  music  are  taught : 
Cultivation  of  the  voice,  Style  and  Expression  in  Fining, 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and   all  other  orchestral  Instru- 
ments, Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans, ^Esthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio, Church  Choir  Singing,   ahd   Operatic 
Training,   Rudiments   of    Music,    and 
Sight  Reading,  JLlocution,  and  the 
(ierman,  X*'rench,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information, 
Address,  MADAME  EMMA  SEILER. 

1104  "Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BKEAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY   AT   HOME J.  Baniet. 

SPRINGTIME  K.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  VVm.  F.  Aptliorp. 


Published  by 


CARL    PRUFER, 

31  West  Street,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

EGBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  Reeves.       NEAV  YOKK.  —  Schiiberth. 


We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Eitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Kobert  Schu- 
mann and  Kichard  Wagner. —-tVa^io?i,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Kitler's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  bead 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann.  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Kitter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume. —  World,  New  York. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of    Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 

The  Bernhard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN   MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscpllaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


NAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  lionrpeness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists;  invaluable  in  emergencies."     SIG.ERRANI,  N.  Y 

"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  REV.  H.  W.  KNAPP 
D.   D.  Kew  Vork. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V, 
HERIOT,  St,  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  35  cents, 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  lOO  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Cotnposed  of  the  Vital  or  JVerve-trlvinij  Principles  oftlie  Ox-Brain  anil  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitii  13,  erratic  pains  and  neiirali^ia.  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  menini-y,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseiises  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.    It  is  the  only  pre«ra7tye  of  consumption.    It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  .'JOOiOOO  packages.    For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  si.oo.  F.CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Price!  but  I  $22.      BABY  ORGAN 

S.  1  ^  NEW   STYLE  109-THBEB  AND  A  QUAETER  OC- 

\TAVES,  in  BLACK  WALNUT  CASE,  decorated  with 
1  .V  GOLD  BRONZE.    Length,  SO  inches ;  height,  33  inches ; 

depth,  14  inches. 

This  novel  style  of  the  MASON  i  HAMLIN  CABINET 
ORGANS  (ready  this  month)  Ims  sufficient  compass  and 
capacity  for  the  performance,  with  ful  1  parts,  of  Hymn 
Tunes.  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Popular^acred  and  Secular 
Music  generally.  It  retains  to  a  wonderful  extent,  for  an 
instrument  so  small,  the  extraordinary  excellence,  both  as 
tc  power  and  quality  of  tone,  which  has  given  the  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  Cabinet  Organs  their  great  reputation  ani 
won  for  them  the  HIGHEST  DISTINCTIONS  at  EVERY 
ONEot  the  GREAT  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHI- 
BITIONS  for  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  Evmy  one  will 
BE  Fl;LLy  WARKANTED.  CASH  PRICE  422;  oil  receipt 
ot  wiiich  it  will  be  shipped  jis  directed.    If  ON  itECElPT 

AND  TEIAL  IT  DOES  NOT  SATISFY  THE  PUECHASER,  IT 
MAY  BE  RETURNED  AND  THE  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUND- 
ED.   

EIGHTY  STYLES  of  Organs  are  regul.-irly  made  by  the 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  t  O  ,  f rom  the  BABY  ORGAN 
at  122,  to  large  CONCERT  ORGANS  .it  $900,  .md  up- 
w.Tds  The  trreat  m.ijuiity  are  at  $100  to  $200  each. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  CIRCULARS  and 
PRICE  LISTS  free. 

MASON  &.  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46Eastl4th  St.,  NEW  YORK: 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


I      «* 


nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^^  CO.VCERT  FIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETERSI  LEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenuk,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Ballads  afld  Other  Verses. 

By  Jamfs  T.  Fields.    16nio.  gilt  top,  3?1.25. 
A  beautiful  volume  inside  and  outside. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  "Washington  Gladden.    16ino,  gilt  top,  ¥1.00. 

Mr.  Gladdeii's  strong  common  sense,  freedom  from  cant, 
and  manly  religious  spirit  make  tliis  a  peculiarly  valuable 
and  winning  book. 

On   the  Threshold. 

By  T.  T.  MUNGER.    16mo,  gilt  top,  SI. 00. 

A  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  helpful  book  for  young 
men  and  women. 

^^^  A  business  man  could  hard  It/  Jin  d  a  better  gift  for  a 
Cleric  than  this. 

^t*For  sale  by  Boolcsellers  and  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    CO. 

4  PAKK  STREET,  Boston. 


CHARLES  F.  WEBBER, 

149  fa)  Tremont  Street,       ....     Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Developm'=-nt  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 

January  30,    '•  Mozart's  Iteqiilein  "    and    Beetho- 
ven's "  Mt.  of  Olives." 
April  1.5,  Passion  Music. 

April  17,  '•  St.  Paul." 

Secured  seals  for  either  now  for  sale  at  Music  Hall. 


Harmony  Taught  by  Mail. 

UULLINGS  SIMPLE  and  UNIQUE 
^-^  METHOD.     Address, 

G.  T,  BULLING,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more    than  from    tliree  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  TliorougU  Biiss,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to         JULIUS  EICHBUKG,  DWector 


Calcntiar  of  tijc  Si^u^ical  J>ca^on. 


January,  1881. 

29.  Matinee    Thomas     Orchestra — "Damnation    de 

Faust." 

30.  Handel  and  Haydn:   Mozart's    Requiem;    Beet- 

hoven's Mount  of  Olives. 

31.  Second  Song  Itecital  of  Georg  Henschel. 

Februakt,  1881. 
1—4.     Festival  of  the  Alumni  of  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 
torj'.    Afternoon  and  Evening,  Tremont  Temple 
and  Meionaon. 

2.  Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

3.  Sixth  Harvard  Symphony. 

4  and  9.   Second  Apollo  Concerts. 
5, 12,  19,  and  26.     Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  Trio  Concerts  at 
Chiekeriug's. 

8.  Third  Recital  of  Otto  Bendix. 

17.    Fourth  Chamber  Concert,  Sever  Hall,  Cambridge. 

17.  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

Makch,  1881. 
3.    Fifth  (last)  Chamber  Concert,  Sever  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

3.  Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

4.  Second  Concert  of  Gustave  Siitter,  Meionaon. 

5.  11,  19,  aud  2U.     Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  5th,  (jth,  7th  and 

8th  Trio  Concerts. 

9.  Third  Concert  of  Gustave  Satter. 
11.     Last  Matinee  of  Gustave  Satter. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  {Frubably). 

16.   Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

Aprii,,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).    Haudel  and  Haydn:  Bach's  Pas- 

sion Music. 

18.  (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society : 

"St.  Paul." 

May,  1881. 
2.   Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  {Probabhj). 
18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
SIXTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,  Thursday,  February  3,  1881,  at  3  P.  M. 


CARL  ZEEKAHN, 
Conductor. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
Violin  Leader. 


Programme. 

Overture  to  "Jlanfred," Sclmmaiin 

Aria  ;  "  Deh  per  guesto  istadte  "  from  "  Tito,"    .    Mozart 

(Miss  May  Bkv.int.) 
"Spring,"  Symphony,  (seconil  time), 
(.J.  K.  Paise.) 
Songs  ;  a,    "  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  Schenten,"      JBach 

b,    "Zuleika"  (No.  2.) Schubert 

(Miss  May  Bryant.) 
Overture,  "  The  Fair  Melusina,"     ....    Mendelssohn 
Admission  .SLOO,  with  reserved  seats,  §1.26.    ' 


'January  29,  1881.] 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS  IN  LONDON. 

[From  Tile  Musical  Directory,  Annual,  and  Almanack,  for 
1881.] 

The  Philharmonic  and  London  Or- 
chestral Concerts.  —  On  referring  to  the 
musical  events  in  London  during  the  past  year, 
there  is  nothing  we  think  will  interest  our  sub- 
scribers more  than  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  orchestral  concerts  especially,  and  to  the 
position  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
present  time.  The  programmes  of  the  society 
for  the  last  season  show  the  same  liberal  mix- 
ture of  the  works  of  the  older  with  the  more 
modern  and  living  composers  which  has  always 
characterized  them.  Of  the  eight  sympho- 
nies given,  there  were  three  of  Beethoven, 
one  Haydn,  one  Mendelssohn,  one  Schumann, 
one  Sullivan,  and  one  Brahms ;  of  the  eigh- 
teen overtures,  half  were  by  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  Weber,  the 
other  half  all  by  living  composers,  excepting 
one  by  Auber ;  and  among  these  the  English 
preponderate,  if  we  may  claim  Benedict  as 
English,  whose  overture  to  Twelfth  Night  was 
given.  There  were  Recollections  of  the  Past, 
by  C.  E.  Stephens  (first  time  in  London)  ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren  ;  Hero 
and  Leander,  by  W.  Macfarren ;  and  Moun- 
tain, Lake  and  Moorland  (first  time),  by  Harold 
Thomas.  The  same  order  is  observed  as  to 
concertos,  among  which  there  is  one  with  the 
pianoforte  as  solo  instrument,  by  an  English 
composer,  A.  H.  Jackson.  The  transactions 
of  this  admirable  institution,  which  has  exis- 
ted upwards  of  two-thirds  of  a  century,  and 
has  been  the  origin  and  pattern  of  so  many 
which  have  sprung  up,  and  are  springing  up, 
with  a  similar  object,  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  London,  and  which 
has  such  a  high  reputation  on  the  Continent, 
have  a  paramount  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  musical  art  and 
its  progress. 

We  learn  that  the  society  has  of  late  been 
going  through  one  of  those  financial  trials 
which  have  occasionally  before  attended  it  in 
its  long  career.  We  trust  that  no  apology 
will  be  needed  from  us  for  referring  to  a 
circular  letter  sent  lately  to  the  members  and 
subscribers  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Staiiley 
Lucas,  calling  upon  them  to  form  a  guarantee 
fund  as  a  security  for  the  directors.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  part  of  this  letter, 
the  issuing  of  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  required  fund  — 
the  only  result  that  could  be  anticipated :  — 
"  The  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
having  lately  submitted  to  the  general  meet- 
ing of  members  a  report  showing  the  impaired 


financial   position  of   the  society   (the  losses 
upon  the  last  three  seasons  having  averaged 
nearly  £300  per  annum),  it  was  resolved  to 
institute  a  guarantee  fund  of   not  less  than 
£1,500,  to  enable  the  society  to  continue  its 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  music,  and  to  avert  the 
abandonment  of  the  concerts,  which  have  been 
intimately  concerned  with  the  history  of  the 
art   during   the  last  sixty-eight  years."      It 
appears  from  a  brief  but  comprehensive  history 
of  the  society,  given   in    Grove's  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,  that  the  Philharmonic 
has  experienced  similar  critical  times  before 
in  its  long  career,  and  "  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  rescued  from  pecuniary  difficulty, 
and  placed   again  in  a  state  of  prosperity," 
but  that,  as  quoted  in  the  same  article  from 
the  Itmes,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Jubilee  Con- 
cert :  —  "  Nevertheless,  even  in  its  darkest  and 
most  threatening  periods,  it  has  never  once 
departed  from  the  high  standard  which  it  set 
itself  from  the  beginning ;  never  once  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  endeavored  pusillanimously 
to  minister  to  a  taste  less  scrupulous  and  re- 
fined than  that  to  which  it  made  its  first  appeal, 
and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  world-wide 
celebrity.     Thus   it  has  never  forfeited  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  actually  constitute 
the  tribunal  which,  in  this  country,  adjudges 
the  real  position  of  the  musical  art,  and  in- 
variably rallied  round  the  '  Philharmonic  '  in 
its   moments  of    temporary   trial.     Amid   all 
kinds  of  well-intended,  however  bigoted,  oppo- 
sition, the  society  has   submitted  to  reform 
after  reform,  and  preserved  its  moral  equi- 
librium—  a  sign  that  its  constitution  is  of  the 
strongest  and  healthiest." 

We  gather  from  the  same  article  that  there 
have  been  about  two  hundred  important  orches- 
tral works  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  by  this  society,  viz.,  between  forty 
and  fifty  symphonies,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
overtures,  upwards  of  forty  concertos,  etc. ; 
and  that  of  these,  thirty  were  composed  ex- 
pressly to  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  including  thirteen  symphonies,  anfong 
which  may  be  mentioned  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony, 
one  by  Spohr  and  two  by  Cherubini  —  also 
nine  overtures,  of  which  one  was  by  Spohr, 
one  by  Mendelssohn,  and  two  by  Cherubini, 
etc.  For  exact  details  and  other  important 
information  upon  this  subject  we  must  refer  to 
the  able  article,  "  The  Philharmonic  Society," 
in  Grove's  Dictionary,  just  quoted.  For  a 
long  period  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  the 
only  institution  at  which  great  orchestral  works 
could  be  heard  in  London.  To  their  concerts 
only  could  professor  and  amateur  formerly 
look  to  hear  such  music.  The  case  is  different 
now.  With  the  increased  cultivation  of  music 
generally,  the  demand  for  that  of  the  highest 
class  has  been  increased,  and  other  channels 
have  been  opened  up.  One  of  the  first  changes 
in  the  programmes  of  the  society  was  that  of 
leaving  out  quartets,  trios,  and  other  forms  of 
chamber-music,  which  formed  an  essential  part 
in  their  original  construction.  This  branch  of 
the  art,  enriched  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  by 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  has  since 
taken  root  for  itself  and  grown  into  an  in- 
dependent source  of  attraction,  as  seen  in  the 


different  chamber-concerts  which -have  been 
established,  and  especially  in  the  singular  and 
increasing  success  of  the  Monday  and  Satur- 
day Popular  Concerts,  which  draw  together 
not  only  the  lovers  of  orchestral  music,  but 
immense  crowds  of  others  to  whom  "  classical 
music  "  of  any  kind  was  formerly  unknown, 
and  without  which  their  taste  for  such  music 
could  not  have  been  cultivated. 

Other  orchestr.al  concerts,  with  the  same 
object  as  the  Philharmonic,  have  since  been 
instituted.  The  New  Philharmonic  Society 
was  established  in  1854.  The  conductors  at 
first  were  M.  Berlioz  and  Dr.  Wylde ;  after- 
wards Dr.  Wylde  only.  The  pj'ogrammes  of 
these  concerts  were  of  much  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  of  the  parent  society.  For  a  few 
years  Mr.  Ganz  became  conductor  of  them 
conjointly  with  Dr.  Wylde,  and,  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  he  has  been  carrying  on  concerts 
in  the  same  style,  and  with  the  same  band, 
and  gives  them  in  his  own  name  as  "  Ganz's 
Orchestral  Concerts."  There  was  in  the  last 
season  the  same  adherence  to  the  acknowl- 
edged highest  models,  without  which  every 
concert  of  the  kind  loses  its  chief  attraction, 
combined  with  a  portion  of  the  more  modern 
school.  During  the  five  concerts  given,  there 
were  two  symphonies  by  Beethoven,  one  by 
Mozart,  one  by  Mendelssohn,  one  by  Rubin- 
stein, and  one  by  Berlioz,  with  a  similar 
arrangement  as  to  the  overtures  and  concertos. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Ganz  has  followed  out  the 
same  plan  as  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Wylde  and 
by  the  Philharmonic. 

The  great  success  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts  forms  also  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  extension  of  a  taste  for  the  best 
orchestral  music.  Owing  to  the  objects  and 
exigencies  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  has  been 
possible  and  has  proved  desirable  to  maintain 
there  a  full  orchestra  throughout  the  year,  and 
although  it  is  some  distance  fi'om  London, 
not  only  are  these  concerts  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  general  visitors,  but  they  have  be- 
come the  chief  attraction  to  large  numbers. 
So  long  and  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns, 
with  a  band  so  thoroughly  trained  by  playing 
daily  together,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
making  this  class  of  music  intelligible  to  a 
large  section  of  the  public,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwise  have  remained  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. In  the  programmes  for  the  past  year 
only,  there  are  fifty-one  symphonies,  viz., 
thirty-five  of  the  older  masters,  and  sixteen 
by  modern  and  living  composers.  Of  these, 
fifteen  are  by  Beethoven,  nine  by  Haydn, 
four  by  Mozart,  etc.  Of  overtures  there  are 
eighty-four,  twenty-nine  of  which  are  by  the 
earlier  and  fifty-five  by  later  and  living  com- 
posers. The  much  lai'ger  number  performed 
of  the  highest  form  of  orchestral  music- — the 
symphony  —  evinces  the  same  catholic  ten- 
dency as  marks  the  programmes  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic and  Ganz's  Concerts  ;  while,  as  in 
those  institutions,  there  has  been  no  indiffer- 
ence exhibited  to  the  claims  of  what  is  new. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  large  number  of 
concerts  given  annually,  more  opportunities 
have  been  afforded  of  introducing  very  much 
that  is  new  and  good.  It  is,  indeed,  to  these 
concerts  we  chiefly  look  for  novelties,  and  the 
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ambitious  artist  seeks  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing of  what  mettle  he  is  made. 

In  the  last  two  seasons,  also,  similar  orches- 
tral concerts  have  been  successfully  given  in 
London,  especially  those  of  last  season,  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Richter,  and  the  same  course 
has  been  pursued  as  by  the  Philharmonic,  Mr. 
Ganz,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  programmes.  The  great  success 
which  attended  the  "  Richter  Orchestral  Con- 
certs" is  no  doubt  mainly  attributable  to  Herr 
Richter's  reputation  and  ability  as  a  conductor. 
But  there  are  other  causes  which  have  helped 
very  much  to  contribute  to  it.  There  seems 
to  be  in  London  an  enthusiastic  party  of  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  most  modern  German 
School  of  Music,  and,  although  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  cultivated  among  them 
loyally  give  the  precedence  to  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn,  there  is 
yet  a  large  number  who  speak  of  even  the 
best  of  these  composers  "with  bated  breath," 
and  there  are  also  many  wild  enthusiasts  who 
can  see  no  merit  in  any  music  but  that  of  the 
modern  gods  of  their  idolatry.  Herr  Richter, 
however,  belonging  to  neither  party,  is  emi- 
nently conservative.  When  it  was  announced 
that  the  conductor  of  "Wagner's  most  important 
works  was  to  give  concerts,  all  warm-hearted 
adherents  of  the  naw  school  flocked  to  wel- 
come him,  so  that  Tories,  Conservatives, 
Liberals,  and  Radicals  in  music,  met  together. 
With  excellent  judgment  Herr  Richter  made 
one  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  the  piece 
de  resistance  in  each  of  his  concerts,  and  gave 
them  in  chronological  succession.  He  gave 
also  symphonies  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  His 
programmes,  indeed,  contained  fewer  works 
of  the  modern  school  than  have  for  many 
years  been  found  in  those  of  the  Philharmonic. 
If  the  same  rule  be  adhered  to  through  an- 
other season,  there  is  every  reason  to  predict 
a  similar  success. 

Besides  the  societies  and  institutions  to 
which  we  have  alluded  for  the  periodical  per- 
formances by  a  full  orchestra  of  music  of  the 
highest  class,  other  channels  have  been  opened 
out  in  London.  Among  these.  Promenade 
Concerts,  commenced  upwards  of  a  third  of  a 
century  since,  although,  when  first  begun, 
appealing  almost  exclusively  to  the  widest 
circle  of  music  lovers  through  what  is  com- 
paratively familiar  and  fleeting  in  the  art, 
have  so  far  changed  and  improved  in  character 
that  it  has  been  long  found  possible  and  desir- 
able, as  an  attraction,  to  give  what  are  termed 
"  Classical  Nights."  In  the  past  season,  also, 
at  Covent  Garden,  with  a  band  that  contained 
many  of  the  finest  performers  in  the  country, 
under  the  couductorship  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Co  wen, 
the  bold  and  excellent  example  set  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan  in  the  previous  year  has  been 
followed  of  going  through  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  in  the  course  of  the  performances, 
crowds  unaccustomed  to  such  music  being  awed 
into  respectful  silence  by  their  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Riviere  also  gave  and  conducted 
with  success  a  series  of  Promenade  Concerts, 
from  October  6th,  to  November  10th,  in  1879. 
With  all  these  counter-atti-actions,  which  have 
arisen  since  the  Philharmonic  was  the  only 


institution  at  which  the  highest  order  of  in- 
strumental music  could  be  heard,  before  the 
hundred  "  Philharmonics "  existed  which  in 
England  have  adopted  that  name,  this  society 
has  never  swerved  from  the  principles  it  first 
adopted,  but  has  set  a  worthy  example  to  all. 
Its  members  and  friends  must  rejoice  there- 
fore, to  know  that  the  proposal  of  a  guarantee 
fund,  put  forth  to  secure  the  directors  from 
loss,  has  been  so  quickly  and  so  nobly  taken 
up.  There  is  one  great  cause,  which  may  be 
mentioned,  of  the  long  and  successful  career 
of  the  Philharmonic,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  commercial  speculation.  The  seven  direc- 
tors who  manage  its  affairs,  who  engage  the 
artists  and  form  the  programmes,  do  their 
work  gratuitously  for  the  love  of  art,  and 
being  selected  by  the  general  body  of  mem- 
bers, every  phase  of  musical  taste  is  repre- 
sented. There  is  thus  the  fullest  security  that 
the  best,  and  nothing  but  the  best,  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  art  will  be  selected, 
and  its  most  enduring  interests  consulted. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ME.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHOEP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 

THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE.' 

II.     (Nov.  25,  1880.) 

FROM  DUFAY  TO  PALESTBINA. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — With  the  last  quarter 
of  the  14th  century,  we  enter  upon  one  of  the 
glorious  epochs  in  musical  history.  Long  experi- 
menting upon  the  discantus  had  led  to  a  worthy 
appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  counter- 
point, and  under  the  guidance  of  these  principles 
composers  had  acquired  no  mean  degree  of  skill 
in  the  technique  of  musical  composition.  The 
system  of  musical  notation  if  not  yet  wholly  perfect- 
ed was  still  a  sufficiently  handy  musical  language 
for  composers  to  write  in  with  ease  and  without 
fear  of  misapprehension ;  music  was  out  of  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  had  done  with  its  primary 
schooling ;  a  career  was  open  not  only  to  talent 
but  to  genius.  This  great  musical  epoch  which 
began  about  the  year  1380  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  arrived  at  its  culminating  point  of  splendor 
in  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  has  been  so  misap- 
preciated  in  various  ways,  that  it  will  be  well  for 
us  before  going  into  the  detail  of  its  history  to 
consider  carefully  the  general  character  of  the 
music  which  makes  it  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
art. 

The  general  form  of  this  music  was  that  of 
strict  counterpoint.  The  old  modes  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  with  several  new  ones  which  were 
not  in  use  in  earlier  days,  but  which  were  founded 
upon  the  same  system,  were  still  in  universal  use. 
Our  modern  tonal  system  had  not  been  discov- 
ered. The  laws  of  composition  were  the  strictest 
and  most  strictly  observed  that  the  art  of  music 
has  ever  known.  The  harmonic  structure  of  the 
music  of  this  period  was  very  simple.  Purely 
consonant  harmonies  formed  the  basis  of  this 
structure ;  dissonances  were  rarely  used,  and 
these  only  as  strictly  prepared  and  resolved  sus- 
pensions, or  as  passing  notes.  What  we  call  a 
discord,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  for  in- 
stance, was  unheard  of.  The  interval  of  the  tri- 
tone  was  still  the  diahnlus  in  musica,  and  was 
severely  tabooed.  Contrapuntal  imitation,  both 
in  its  freer  forms  and  in  the  strict  form  of  the 
canon,  was  one  of  the  commonest  musical  devices 
although  the  highest  development  of  imitative 
writing  (the  fugue)  is  of  somewhat  later  date. 
All  this  seems  to  us  now  rather  a  meagre  musical 
material ;  mere  direct  or  inverted  triads  with  a 
few  suspensions. 


'  Reported  for  the  Boatoji  Traveller. 


But  the  composers  of  that  epoch  had  this  ma- 
terial thoroughly  at  their  command,  and  worked 
positive  wonders  with  it.  The  music  sounds 
strangely  enough  to  our  ears  when  we  first  hear 
it.  Many  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  set  it  down 
as  hopelessly  antiquated  and  monotonous,  as  be- 
longing to  a  period  when  the  art  of  music  was  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  not  fit  to  be  listened  to  now. 
But  let  us  consider  a  little.  In  the  first  place  a 
complex,  highly  organized,  thoroughly  perfected, 
artistic  form  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  a  period  when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy. 
A  form  of  composition  at  once  so  subtle  and  ex- 
acting that  hardly  any  one  now  can  write  in  it 
freely  and  naturally,  but  which  the  composers  of 
that  time  handled  with  the  most  consummate  ease 
and  grace,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  mere  child's 
play.  But  other  people,  well  appreciating  the 
fact  that  this  music  cannot  be  called  infantile,  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  very  learned  but  very  ugly.  Very 
learned  it  certainly  is,  but  there  may  be  two 
opinions  about  its  ugliness.  There  are,  undoubt- 
edly, many  points  about  it  which  to  our  unaccus- 
tomed ears  sound  ugly  and  harsh  at  first.  But 
we  must  remember  how  our  modern  musical  ear 
has  been  trained  exclusively  in  our  modern  musi- 
cal system,  and  our  diatonic  scale  has  so  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  our  musical  perceptions  that 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  making  our  ear  accept 
another  series  of  notes  as  a  scale  at  all.  This 
scale  contains  within  itself  the  potency  and  power 
of  our  whole  modern  musical  system.  Certain 
harmonic  progressions  or  successions  of  chords 
sound  ugly  to  our  ears  because  they  contradict 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  scale.  The  expla- 
nation why  they  are  inconsistent  with  its  whole 
nature  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  profound  pro- 
blems in  the  science  of  harmony.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  fact  must  be  enough  for  us  now. 
But  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ugliness  of  certain  harmonic  progi-essions  lies  sole- 
ly in  their  contravening  the  nature  of  our  musical 
scale.  But  we  already  know  that  the  old  music 
of  which  I  now  speak  was  not  based  upon  this 
scale  at  all.  Harmonic  progressions  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  scale,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  church 
modes.  So  soon  as  we  are  able  to  rid  ourselves 
of  all  exclusive  prejudice  in  favor  of  our  modern 
scale  and  the  musical  system  based  thereon,  we 
find  that  the  ugliness  of  these  harmonies  vanishes 
at  once.  No  doubt  we  do  not  find  eertain  beau- 
ties in  this  old  music  which  are  unattainable  save 
through  our  modern  musical  system ;  we  must 
be  content  not  to  look  for  them  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  them.  In  looking  for  intense  emo- 
tional expression  in  classic  Greek  sculpture  we 
must  surely  count  without  our  host.  We  must  be 
content  with  absolute  beauty  of  form,  and  that  un- 
qualified dignity  and  repose  which  has  vanished 
from  all  representative  art  since  the  day  of  Phid- 
ias. We  must  not  expect  to  find  the  bewitching 
prettiness  of  a  Greuze  head  in  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Sibyls.  Now  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the,old  music  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  is  very  much  of  that  sort  we  descry 
in  Greek  sculpture,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
compare  together  two  utterly  different  arts.  The 
technical  skill  of  the  old  masters  lay  in  their  per- 
fect command  over  their  musical  material,  and 
their  consequent  thrifty  use  of  it.  They  had  the 
keenest  eye  for  every  possibility  of  beauty  that 
lay  hidden  in  a  given  melody,  and  knew  how  to 
develop  those  dormant  potencies  into  musical  ex- 
istence and  life. 

For  the  expression  of  passion  and  violent  emo- 
tion they  had  no  musical  means.  That  subjective 
quality  in  modern  music  which  seems  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  composer's  very 
heart  and  initiate  us  into  the  mystery  of  his  per- 
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sonal,  emotional  life  is  wholly  foreign  to  their 
writings.  But  what  their  music  did  express  in  a 
more  transcendant  degree  than  it  has  ever  been 
expressed  since,  was  that  super-earthly  state  of 
being  for  which  the  Hindoos  found  the  word  iViV- 
vana,  and  which  Christian  philosophers  call  ec- 
ataey.  Leaving  the  question  of  intrinsic  beauty, 
the  music  of  later  periods  may  be  characterized 
as  an  ideal  mirror,  in  which  man  sees  a  trans- 
figured reflection  of  himself,  of  human  joys, 
sorrows,  passions,  struggles,  defeats  and  vic- 
tories. The  old  music  is  a  mirror  placed  at 
such  an  angle  that  in  it  we  see  reflected  the 
very  bliss  of  heaven  itself.  It  has  been  objected 
again,  that  those  old  composers  expended  a  great 
portion  of  their  powers  in  solving  nice  techni- 
cal difficulties  in  composition,  in  working  out  sheer 
musical  puzzles.  Well,  this  was  hardly  avoidable. 
We  have  seen  how,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  com- 
posers had  been  at  work  on  the  discantus;  how 
their  various  experiments  in  this  style  of  writing 
had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
counterpoint,  and  notably  to  that  of  the  fine 
musical  results  to  be  obtained  by  contrapuntal 
imitation  ;  that  is,  by  letting  one  voice  in  the  har- 
mony imitate  a  melodic  phrase  previously  sung  by 
one  of  the  other  voices.  The  manifold  technical 
difficulties  of  this  style  had  been  so  far  conquered 
that  composers  could  write  in  it  easily  and  freely, 
thus  giving  full  scope  to  their  musical  imagination 
arid  melodic  inventiveness.  The  musical  form 
was  firmly  established  and  found  to  be  most  ex- 
cellent. How  natural  was  it  then  for  composers 
to  try  to  push  this  form  to  its  farthest  practicable 
limits ;  to  try  to  find  out  what  new  subtilties  it 
might  be  capable  of  and  then  exhaust  its  sestKetic 
possibilities ! 

The  simplest  laws  of  imitative  counterpoint 
were  at  first  mere  trammels  upon  the  composer's 
genius ;  but  time  and  practice  showed  that  they 
were  natural  and  productive  of  the  best  musical 
results  when  intelligently  followed.  What  was  at 
first  a  galling  shackle  soon  became  a  source  of 
power.  Might  it  not  be  found,  then,  that  new 
and  more  intricate  contrapuntal  forms,  more  dif- 
ficult to  work  in  than  the  already  established  ones, 
would  in  their  turn  prove  themselves  to  be  new 
sources  of  musical  power,  when  once  thoroughly 
mastered?  At  the  worst  the  technical  skill  ac- 
quired in  mastering  them  would  of  itself  make  the 
ganie  worth  the  candle.  So  composers  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  imposing  upon  themselves  the 
most  varied,  difficult  and  intricate  contrapuntal 
tasks  in  the  hope  that  their  more  and  more 
complex  musical  webs  might  in  time  furnish 
material  for  a  worthy  garment  for  creative  o-enius 
to  wear.  It  is  true  that  this  passion  for  musical 
experimenting  often  led  to  purely  fantastic  results ; 
many  compositions  proved  themselves  to  be  in  the 
end  mere  curiosities.  Many  intricate  contra- 
puntal devices  were  found  to  be  nothinn-  more 
than  musical  puzzles  of  no  real  artistic  value. 
But  the  true  men  of  genius  soon  stopped  tojino- 
with  them,  not  sorry,  however,  to  have  made  the 
experiment  if  only  to  have  seen  the  folly  of  it  for 
themselves.  Upon  the  whole  the  real  value  of 
these  Netherlandish  tricks  has  been  vastly  under- 
rated. These  apparently  childish  experiments, 
fantastic  and  artificial  as  they  now  seem  to  us, 
gave  people  such  an  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  counterpoint,  that  it  is  safe  to  sa}-  that  the  great 
musicians  of  later  days,  the  Hiindels,  Sebastian 
Bachs,  and  Beethovens,  would  have  been  able  to 
write  with-far  less  freedom  and  mastery,  had  not 
their  musical  material  been  previously  so  thorouo^h- 
ly  worked  and  rendered  pliable  by  the  old  Neth- 
erlanders  and  Italians.  Again  it  is  very  wronn- 
to  think  that  a  highly  developed  technique  was 
the  only  result  of  these  musical  experiments  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Some  of  the  compositions  of  that 
period  even  in  very  intricate  forms  can   only  be 


ranked  with  what  is  most  beautiful  in  all  music. 
And  even  if  we  call  some  of  the  artistic  failures 
mere  bits  of  toying  with  complex  contrapuntal  de- 
vices, and  sheer  musical  play,  we  must  own  that 
they  are  b}-  no  means  child's  play,  and  as  Am- 
bros  says,  only  great  minds  could  play  so.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  what  these  feats 
of  composition  were  without  using  an  amount  of 
technical  terms  that  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
They  belong  to  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of 
the  art  of  counterpoin  t,  and  it  would  take  a  whole 
evening  to  explain  them.  But  some  notion  of 
their  general  character  can  be  given  by  means  of 
analogy.  The  anagram,  the  palindromic  verse, 
the  equivocal  rhyme  in  poetry  are  feats  of  a  very 
similar  nature.  Some  of  the  old  musical  tricks 
were  very  much  of  this  sort ;  for  instance,  a  com- 
poser would  write  a  piece  of  music  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  ear,  when  read  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Turn  the  paper  upside  down  and  read 
it,  and  you  get  an  equally  acceptable  composition. 
Musical  anagrams,  or  what  is  very  like  an  anagram 
were  in  vogue.  This  device  has  even  come  down 
to  modern  times.  Sebastian  Bach  and  Schumann 
were  quite  fond  of  them.  The  letters  of  Bach's 
name,  indeed,  form  a  very  good  theme  for  a  fugue. 
But  other  more  legitimately  contrapuntal  tricks 
were  more  difficult  to  describe ;  so  I  will  leave 
them  to  your  imagination.  For  a  full  technical 
description  of  what  was  called  the  enigmatic  can- 
on, I  beg  to  refer  to  F.  J.  Fetis's  treatise  on 
Counterpoint.  I  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood to  say,  as  some  enthusiasts  have  done,  that 
all  the  music  of  this  period  was  fine.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  respect  that  judgment  which  says  that 
a  thing  must  be  good  because  it  is  old,  as  that 
carping  which  declares  that  what  is  old  must 
needs  be  antiquated  and  unpleasant.  Much  poor 
music  was  written  then,  and  musical  historians 
have  as  a  rule  been  too  careless  in  selecting  ex- 
amples ;  sufficient  care  has  rarely  been  taken 
in  distinguishing  between  the  good  and  the  worth- 
less. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the 
poor  quality  of  much  of  this  old  music  and  the 
vileness  of  some  of  the  musical  atrocities  that  are 
perpetrated  now-a-days.  I  once  heard  a  distin- 
guished musician  say :  Those  old  fellows  did  not 
always  write  good  music ;  inspiration  came  and 
went  then  as  now.  But  their  poor  productions 
were  as  innocent  as  possible.  They  were  dry,  un- 
inspiring, pedantic,  artificial  and  tiresome ;  but 
since  then  people  have  gone  much  farther  and  have 
discovered  the  art  of  writing  an  essentially  vulgar 
melody  —  a  feat  which  no  mediasval  composer 
knew  how  to  accomplish. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  this  peculiar  quality 
which  we  call  vulgarity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  belonging  to  the  classic  period  of  any 
art.  We  do  not  find  it  in  Greek  architecture, 
sculjjture  or  poetry.  It  is  wholly  absent  from 
Egyptian  art.  We  do  not  find  it  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Italian  painting,  and  only  rarely  in  the 
works  of  the  Medicean  period.  The  music  of  the 
great  Netherlandish  and  Italian  era  is  equally 
free  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity. 
[To  be  continued.] 


WAGNEKIUS  IN  EXTREMIS. 
Richard  Wagner's  long  and  stormy  career  has 
placed  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  strange  situations, 
and  more  than  once  exemplified  the  bitter  irony  of 
Fate ;  but  perhaps  the  strangest  and  most  ironic 
episode  of  all  is  that  in  which  we  see  him  accepting 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria  the  means  wlierewith  to 
produce  his  new  music-drama,  Parsifal.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  Wagnerian  propaganda,  a  well-organ- 
ized and  enthusiastic  body,  not  wanting  in  assurance 
or  strength  of  lungs,  has  been  beating  up  for  sub- 
scribers, and  especially  for  subscriptions  to  tlie  new 
Biilmenfestspiel,  spurred  on  thereto  by  a  powerful 
and  healthy  stimulus.     The  master  learned  a  lesson 


in  1876,  at  the  famous  festival  of  the  Nibehngen 
RiiHj.  He  was  then  a  sanguine  man,  mayhap 
througli  mistaking  the  stentorian  applause  of  a  few 
for  the  measured  approval  of  many,  and  eventually 
Dame  Fortune  played  him  a  trick.  At  the  time 
when  all  artistic  Europe  had  journeyed  to  Bayreuth, 
or  was  listening  intently  for  such  sounds  as  might 
travel  from  the  curious  edifice  near  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum of  that  Franconian  town,  it  was  said  in  these 
columns  that  Wagner  liad  reason  for  more  pride  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  below  heroic  rank.  He 
had  brought  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  German 
emperor  within  a  measurable  distance  of  each 
other,  the  recluse  running  out  of  Bayreuth  just 
before  the  warrior  entered  it.  He  had  heard  from 
the  frank  tongue  of  Kaiser  Willielm  that,  though 
the  imperial  mind  was  a  blank  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  the  imperial  duty  was  to  honor  a  "nation- 
al" movement,  and  he  had  told  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
per party,  amid  noisy  approval,  that  Germany  had 
received  from  his  hands  a  "  new  art."  All  this  was 
dazzling,  intoxicating;  but  when  the  emperor  es- 
caped from  the  toils  of  the  old  Revolutionist,  when 
the  king  safely  shut  himself  up  again,  and  Bayreuth 
relapsed  into  sleepiness,  the  reckoning  had  to  be 
paid.  We  all  felt  for  Richard  Wagner  during  that 
very  bad  and  seriously-prolonged  quarter  of  an 
hour,  measuring  its  bitterness,  as  we  had  a  right  to 
do,  by  the  fact  that  it  drove  him  to  seek  funds  in 
skeptical,  not  to  say  unbelieving,  London.  "  The 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,"  says  a  homely  proverb, 
and  Wagner,  as  the  burnt  child  of  Bayreuth,  re- 
solved to  touch  no  more  the  fire  of  speculative  per- 
formances. "IVIaster,  let  us  have  Parsifal"  cho- 
rused his  adherents.  "  So  you  shall,  my  children," 
was  the  answer,  "  when  every  farthing  of  expense 
is  guarantied."  Upon  which,  of  course,  the  propa- 
ganda drums  began  to  beat  all  over  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, Wagner  chose  to  fetter  his  lieutenants 
with  conditions  that,  while  making  success  impos- 
sible, as  the  event  proved,  accurately  gauged  the 
strength  and  devotion  of  the  new  school.  They 
were  forbidden  to  touch  the  money  of  the  heathen. 
In  1876  the  heathen  swarmed  into  Bayreuth,  and, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Festival  Theatre, 
opened  fire  on  the  whole  concern  — big  guns,  light 
artillery  and  small  arms  blazing  away  together. 
This  is  not  to  be  repeated.  Every  Parsifal'  ticket 
has  its  billet  carefully  ascertained  and  accurately 
directed  beforehand.  No  Philistines  need  apply. 
In  a  pecuniary  sense,  the  limitation  has  proved  fatal. 
Sanguine  yet,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  Wagner 
may  have  looked  to  see  a  run  on  the  box-office  by 
the  elect  everywhere ;  but  either  the  elect  were 
few  or  their  devotion  was  faint.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that,  albeit  Dr.  von  Biilow  went  up  and  down  play- 
ing a  Bechstein  piano  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  the 
money  did  not  come  in,  nor  was  there  any  prospect 
of  Parsifal  coming  out,  until  King  Ludwig  opened 
his  heart  and  his  purse  to  the  tune,  it  is  said,  of  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds. 

Doubtless  Richard  Wagner  is  grateful  to  his  royal 
friend  for  helping  him  through  a  difficulty,  but  the 
need  for  such  assistance  must  have  touched  his 
proud  and  sensitive  nature  to  the  quick.  Is  this, 
then,  the  end  of  all  his  labors  —  the  outcome  of  so 
much  magnificent  assumption,  the  result  of  four 
years' study  of  the  "new  art"  embodied  in  as  many 
volumes  of  Niheliingen  music  ■?  Was  the  applause 
of  1870  but  a  glittering  bubble  that  rose  into  the 
air  and  burst  ?  and  did  the  European  "  sensation  " 
of  that  memorable  year  resemble  the  loud  voice  of  a 
storm,  forgotten  when  nature  recovers  her  equilib- 
rium 'i  If  so,  the  experience  is  not  new  in  the  lives 
of  artistic  men.  Music,  like  religion,  has  its  mar- 
tyrs, upon  whom  every  lover  of  the  art  looks  with 
profound  respect,  sympathy  and  gratitude.  But 
somehow,  when  Wagner  is  humiliated,  musicians 
think  of  Nemesis.  There  comes  to  them  a  voice 
like  that  which  proclaimed.  "  Great  Pan  is  dead," 
and  the  voice  says  that  Justice  still  fives.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case.  Needs 
must  that  an  art-loving  public  mingle  pity  with  rev- 
erence wlien  contemplating  the  life-struggle  of  a 
Mozart,  a  Schubert,  or  a  Beethoven.  These  illus- 
trious masters  suffered  as  it  behoves  the  great  to 
suffer,  in  silence,  and  were  content  to  be  judged  by 
their  works,  though  the  true  and  final  verdict  might 
not  come  until  long  after  they  had  passed  out  of 
hearing.  The  path  of  Richard  Wagner,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  is  littered  with  the  traces  of  almost 
ferocious  onslaughts  upon  those  of  his  fellow-artists 
whom  the  world  liolds  dear.  He  has  visited  cliurch- 
yards  and  wreaked  spite  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
dead.  One  after  another,  great  and  cherished  repu- 
tations have  felt  tlie  sting  of  his  keen  and  acrid 
peu.  He  has  mocked  at  Meyerbeer,  treated  Men- 
delssohn with  disdain,  struck  fiercely  at  poor,  gentle 
Schumami,  laughed  at  Berlioz,  patronized  Mozart, 
and,  so  to  speak,  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  Beethoven  to  lecture  upon  his  diseases.     What 
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he  thinks  of  the  living  Brahms  we  shall,  it  is  said, 
soon  know  more  fully,  and  then  perforce  this  trucu- 
lent master  must  rest  until  some  one  else  is  guilty 
of  eminence.  All  tliis  may  be  the  result  of  extreme 
fervor  —  of  that  "  noble  rage  "  which  makes  a  man 
spurn  the  restraints  even  of  decency  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  he  champions.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Wagner  may  weep  for  the  victim  while  he  tries  to 
annihilate  the  artist  —  that  he  may  admire  the 
image  while  he  puts  forth  all  his  strength  to  over- 
throw the  idol ;  though  this  is  hardly  probable,  since 
he  would  plant  himself  on  the  vacant  pedestal. 
Yet  whether  or  no  feeling  struggle  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  the  effect  upon  onlookers  is  the  same.  Wag- 
ner is  not  yet  to  all  men  the  "  chartered  libertine  " 
of  music.  No  universal  consensus  has  given  him 
letters  of  marque,  with  power  to  wreck,  burn,  and 
destroy  on  the  high  seas  of  art.  Keen,  therefore, 
is  the  resentment  called  fortli  by  his  unprovoked 
and  savage  onslaughts,  and  if  at  this  moment,  when 
the  liberality  of  King  Ludwig  is  a  sweet  which 
turns  to  bitter  at  thought  of  its  necessity,  there 
'  should  be  for  him  no  widespread  sj'mpathy,  he  has 
only  himself  and  human  nature  to  thank. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  such  personal  considera- 
tions should  be  foreign  to  the  domain  of  art.  That 
is  very  true,  but  in  this  case  who  is  responsible  for 
their  intrusion  ?  Ever  since  "  unconscious  neces- 
sity "  —  the  vague,  impersonal  thing  which  Wagner 
speaks  of  as  a  "familiar"  —  led  the  master  to  em- 
brace what  he  would  have  us  believe  are  new  ideas, 
he  has  been  unable  to  separate  the  ideas  from  him- 
self. The  world  is  always  required  to  take  the  one 
with  the  other.  Accept  the  principles,  if  you  will, 
but  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  man  and  be 
prepared  to  stand  up  for  him  and  all  liis  works.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  speculate  upon  the 
power  Wagner's  artistic  theories  would  by  this 
time  have  exercised  had  he  not  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated them  with  his  own  personality ;  besides,  we 
are  not  now  criticizing,  even  indirectly,  the  "  new 
art."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  the  master's  cause  has  suffered  heavily  from 
the  atmosphere  of  contention,  vituperation,  and 
bitterness  in  wliich  he  has  chosen  to  live.  Prob- 
ably Wagner  will  never  alter,  but  fight  to  the  last 
with  all  the  grim  persistence  of  Sir  Richard  With- 
erington  at  Chevy  Chace.  At  the  same  time  the 
lamentable  failure  of  an  artistic  cult  which,  though 
spread  through  the  world,  cannot  raise  money 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  new  deliverance 
by  Its  high  priest  in  its  chief  temple,  should  give 
him  pause.  If  this  be  the  result  of  so  many  years 
of  "  personal  government,"  Wagner  might  do  better 
by  joining  Royal  Ludwig  in  his  retreat,  and  leav- 
ing the  "  cause  "  to  a  council  of  ministers.  Mean- 
while amateurs  may  devoutly  hope  that,  even 
though  Wagner's  music  be  in  truth  the  music  of  the 
future,  the  composer  of  the  future  will  not  appear 
as  a  reproduction  of  himself.  Imagine  twenty  such 
men,  either  in  substance  or  in  pretence,  each  with 
a  Bayreuth  and  a  convenient  eachlittle  journal, 
with  ideas  and  a  sharp  quill,  and  each  assailing  the 
rest  tooth  and  nail.  Before  this  picture  the  mind 
recoils  in  alarm,  praying  to  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  day.  There  is,  however,  little  cause  to  fear 
the  realization  of  so  dreadful  a  dream.  A  Wagner, 
like  a  Napoleon,  comes  far  less  often  than  the  aloe 
blossom,  and,  when  he  goes,  the  things  he  has 
turned  topsy-turvy  right  themselves  with  marvel- 
ous facility,  while  he  is  soon  regarded  with  no 
more  than  the  languid  interest  attaching  to  last 
week's  nightmare.  —  D.  T.,  Lund.  Miis.  Wuild. 
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A  New  Lease  of  Life.  Our  readers  must 
have  seen,  what  we  too  painfully  have  felt,  that 
so  far,  since  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  our 
Journal  has  been  somewhat  in  a  state  of  suspend- 
ed animation.  The  truth  is,  during  these  weeks, 
what  with  stinted  patronage,  and  our  own  utter 
dissatisfaction  with  such  work  as  we  have  been 
able  to  perform  within  such  narrow  limits,  our 
thought  and  feeling  have  been  gravitating  toward 
the  resolution  to  cut  the  knot  peremptorily,  and 
suddenly  slop  the  Journal,  and  go  free  !  A  free- 
dom for  which  we  have  intensely  longed,  although 
it  would  be  coupled  with  sincere  regret  I 

But  now  tlie  (juestion  is  decided,  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Music  will  go  on.  How  long,  and  (what 
is  more  important)  how  icell,  how  good  a  musical 
journal  it  will  be,  must  depend  not  only  on  the 
Editor,  nor  on  the  Publishers,  but  on  the  number 


of  subscribers  and  advertising  patrons.  At  all 
events,  the  paralyzing  doubt  removed,  may  we 
not  trust  the  good  genius  to  inspire  our  work,  for 
some  time  at  least,  with  a  little  more  new  life  than 
it  has  shown  or  felt  for  some  time  past  ? 

CONCERT    REVIEW. 

A  crowd  of  concerts  —  more  than  we  can  make 
a  note  of,  more  than  we  could  even  attend, — 
have  occurred  during  the  past  two  weeks.  First  in 
order  of  time  were  three  (Jan.  13,  14  and  15),  by 

CoNSTANTiN  Steknbekg,  the  Russian  pianist, 
with  WiLHELMi,  the  great  violinist,  and  a  new 
soprano  singer  by  the  name  of  Letitia  Louise 
Fritch.  These  were  given  in  the  great  Music  Hall 
before  discouragingly  thin  audiences.  Mr.  Stern- 
berg, both  by  his  selections  and  interpretations,  im- 
pressed us  as  a  straightforward,  conscientious,  taste- 
ful and  accomplished  artist,  free  from  affectation 
or  extravagance ;  a  master  of  his  instrument  (would 
that  the  instrumemt  had  been  a  better  one!),  and 
always  true  to  the  composer.  He  played  no  con- 
certos, for  there  was  no  orchestra ;  but  the  F-minor 
Fantaisie,  the  C-sharp  minor  Etude,  and  the  F-major 
Nocturne  of  Chopin ;  the  D-flat  major  Etude  of 
Liszt ;  a  Prelude  in  G-minor,  by  Bargiel ;  a  Fugue 
in  the  same  key  (very  interesting)  and  an  Im- 
promptu ("The  Hunt")  by  Rheinberger;  a  bril- 
liant Scherzo  and  an  Etude  by  Moskowski ;  a  Bach 
Prelude  in  G-minor  and  a  Fugue  in  D-major  by 
Kirnberger  (another  of  the  ancients) ;  also  a  very 
pleasing  and  original  Gavotte  of  his  own  compos- 
ing,—  were  enough  to  show  his  quality,  and  win 
the  respect  and  liking  of  his  audience. 

Wilhelmi  played  the  violin  like  the  strong  giant 
that  he  is,  —  a  giant  largely  blessed  with  soul  and 
brain.  He  also  took  a  giant's  liberty  in  playing 
what  he  pleased  with  slight  regard  to  what  was  set 
down  on  the  bill.  Thus  in  the  first  concert,  instead 
of  the  "  new  Concerto  by  Max  Bruch,"  which  people 
tried  to  imagine  they  were  hearing,  he  really  gave 
a  llonianza,  —  a  single  slow  and  very  grand,  broad, 
deep-felt  movement,  by  Maximilian  Vogrich,  who, 
by  the  way,  played  all  the  accompaniments,  both 
for  violin  and  voice,  both  German  and  Italian,  in 
such  a  thoroughly  musical  and  masterly  manner, 
as  to  make  himself  a  peer  among  his  principals. 
Wilhelmi  also  played  the  Jirst  Concerto  of  Bruch 
■ — the  same  which  Adamowsky  played  —  almost  as 
well,  —  instead  of  the  one  promised,  by  "  Lipinski " ; 
a  most  difficult  and  brilliant  Concert  Polonaise  by 
Laub  (whom  we  remember  so  well  in  Berlin)  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  great  "  Chaconne  by  Bach  "  (which 
we  went  on  purpose  to  hear!),  the  Reverie  by 
Vieuxtemps.  All  his  work  told  and  held  the  hearer 
spell-bound.  Of  the  singer  we  can  only  say  that 
she  seemed  to  have  been  brought  up  on  such  cast- 
iron  melodj'  as  Verdi's  "  Ernani,  involami,"  which 
she  sang  with  great  vigor  and  brilliancy ;  that  her 
voice  is  more  gclatante  than  sweet  or  sympathetic, 
and  that  her  forte  consists  apparently  in  flashy  bird- 
like passages  and  trills,  and  high  tones  held  out 
beyond  all  reason. 

A  most  delightful  and  purely  artistic  occasion  was 
Mb.  Henschel's  Fikst  Vocal  Recital  at  the 
Meionaon  on  Monday  evening,  January  17.  Miss 
Lillian  Bailey  was  the  only  assistant  (for  he  played 
all  the  accompaniments)  in  the  following  choice 
programme : 

a.  Aria  nel  Opera,  "Orfeo" Haydn 

h.  Serenata,  "  Vieni  oh  cara,"  (Agrippa)  I  „      ,  . 

c.  Aria,  "  Mi  du  speranza,"  (Almira)         )        *  nanaei 

Mr.  Henschel. 

a.  Naclit  und  Triiume Schubert 

b.  Der  Nussbaum Schumann 

c.  Lullaby Brahms 

Miss  Bailey. 
Piano  Solo.     a.  Nocturne  in  G  (op.  35,  II) 

b.  Gavotte  in  C  Henschel 

Mr,  Henschel. 
"  Oh  that  we  two  were  Maying  "      .       .       .       Henschel 
Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel, 

a.  Minnelied Brahms 

6.  Der  Asra Rubinstein 

c.  Widniung Franz 

d.  Ich  groUe  nicht Schumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 
a,  "  Oh,  hush  thee,  my  babe  " 

h.  '•  Sing  Heigho " '  .       Henschel 

Miss  Bailey. 
Five  songs  from  the  cyclus  :  "  Die  schone  Miillerin,"  Das 
Wandern;   Wohin?  Der  Neugierige;  Pause;  Eifei'sueht 

undStolz Schubert 

Mr.  Henschel. 


An  imperative  engagement  robbed  us  of  all  that 
preceded  the  "Widmung"  of  Robert  Franz;  but 
on  entering  the  well-filled  room  one  felt  at  once  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  and  music ;  it  was  plain  that 
that  large,  appreciative  company  had  been  and  was 
completely  enjoying  itself.  Mr.  Henschel  sang  the 
Franz  song  and  Schumann's  impassioned  "IchgroUe 
nicht "  with  great  feeling  and  expression,  as  moist 
eyes  in  the  audience  witnessed.  His  selections,  too, 
from  Schubert's  Schone  MiiUerin,  in  all  their  con- 
trasted moods,  were  most  effectively  and  beautifully 
rendered,  song  and  accompaniment  being  in  perfect 
sympathy,  the  freedom  of  the  voice  not  fettered  by 
the  occupation  of  the  hands. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  Miss  Bailey's  pure, 
sweet,  flexible  and  sympathetic  voice  in  those 
charming  settings  by  Mr.  Henschel  of  a  couple  of 
those  "Water  Babies"  songs.  They  suit  her  admi- 
rably, and  were  sung  with  fascinating  grace  and 
delicacy.  The  second  recital  will  be  given  in  the 
larger  Tremont  Temple  next  Monday  evening. 


Harvard  Musical  Association.  ' —  The  fifth 
Symphony  Concert  (January  20)  offered  the  follow- 
ing programme : 

Overture  to  "Der  Freyschiitz,"       ....      Weber 
Piano-forte  Concerto  in  A-minor,  Op.  54,  .        .   Schumann 
Allegro  ail'ettuoso.  —  Intermezzo  (Andantino  grazioso). 
—  Allegro  vivace. 
Frederick  H.  Lewis. 
Marche  Nocturne,  from  "  L'Enfance  du  Christ."    Berlioz 
[This  March,  now  given  for  the  second  time  in  Boston, 
is  from  the  First  Part (" Herod's  Dream")  of  "L'En- 
fance du  Christ."   It  is  the  midnight  patrol  of  Roman 
soldiers  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.] 

Songs,  with  Piano-forte  :  — 

a.  Love's  Message  (No.  1  of  the  "  Swan  Songs  ") 

Schubert 

b.  Silent  Tears,  Op.  35,  No.  10,    .        .       .      Schumann 

c.  "  Hark  !  how  still."    ("Stille  Sicherheit  ")    .    Franz 

d.  "  Gold  rolls  here  beneath  me,"     .        .         Rubinstein 

Julius  Jordan. 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in  G-niinor.    (First  time),    .       .      Raff 

I.  Allegro.  —  II.  Allegro  molto. —III.  Andante  non 

troppo  mosso.  —  IV.  Allegro. 

Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra  was  in  fine  condition,  and 
everybody  appeared  to  enjoy  the  entire  concert 
heartily.  Weber's  romantic  Overture,  still  unsur- 
passed in  its  kind,  was  heard  with  real  zest,  even  by 
those  who  had  heard  it  a  hundred  times  before  ;  but 
it  was  long  since  it  had  figured  in  these  programmes. 
The  picturesque,  bizarre,  mysterious  little  Marche 
Nocturne,  by  Berlioz,  renewed  the  strange  impres- 
sion of  last  year  ;  the  melodic  theme  which  sets  in 
after  the  vague  and  distant-sounding  introduction, 
is  interesting  and  rather  Schubert-like. 

The  G-minor  Symphony  by  Raff,  though  not  the 
most  ambitious,  is  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing of  his  many  elaborate  orchestral  works.  It  is 
without  trombones.  The  first  Allegro  has  a  beauti- 
ful theme,  whicli  is  very  flneb'  worked  up,  iu  alter- 
nating with  charming  wood-wind  passages  —  one 
especially,  where  upon  their  measured  staccato 
chords  a  lovely  Jei/ato  melody  steals  in  from  the 
violoncello.  The  second  movement,  though  in  2-4 
measure,  is  a  most  swift  and  frolic  Scherzo,  spark- 
ling and  flashing  like  dancing  water  in  the  sunshine. 
Its  trio  takes  a  pastoral  color,  clarinet  and  oboe 
soliloquizing  "  at  their  own  sweet  will "  and  at 
length,  in  quaint,  meditative,  melodic  passages. 

The  Andante,  though  too  long,  is  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  work,  full  of  melodic  invention,  of  sug- 
gestive episode,  of  depth  of  sentiment,  and  wealth  of 
harmony  and  color.  It  begins  unpretendingly  iu  a 
religious,  almost  choral-like  strain.  Presently  tlie  bas- 
soon tells  an  interesting  story,  which  seems  to  interest 
liis  comrades,  whatever  it  may  all  be  about.  The  crowd 
of  thoHghts  thickens,  and  the  tone  and  feeling  deepens. 
If  the  movement  were  not  so  long,  it  would  leave  a 
profound  impression.  The  Finale  is  constructed  ou  a 
happy  plan,  in  tliat  it  builds  on  reminiscences  of  the 
preceding  movements.  It  starts  with  the  very  theme 
of  the  first  Allegro,  but  with  a  new  development,  and 
after  a  while  we  have  again  the  sparkling  ripples  of  the 
Sclierzo.     The  Symphony  was  nicely  played. 

Mr.  Lewis,  whom  most  of  us  heard  for  the  first  time, 
gave  us  a  very  manly,  clear,  intelligent  and  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  ever  beautiful  Schumann  Con- 
certo. His  touch  is  musical  and  decided,  his  technique 
faultless,  and  his  tempo  perfectly  even  and  unflagging. 
Plainly  he  had  studied  his  matter  well,  and  mastered 
it.  Mr,  Lewis,  who  resides  and  teaches  iu  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  in 
the  Boston  College  of  Music- Mr.  Julius  Jordan, 
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gave  a  tasteful  and  expressive  rendering  of  the  cliarm- 
ing  group  of  songs,  although  his  voice  had  scarce  the 

weight  and  volume  for  the  vast  hall. Other  concerts 

(Thomas,  the  Cecilia,  Mr.  Satter,  Mr.  Perry,  etc.,  etc.) 
must  still  wait  for  notice,  since  the  Index  so  contracts 
our  space. 

In  Prospect.  The  immediate  future  (here  in  Boston) 
■will  be  rich  in  music.  — This  afternoon,  the  second  per- 
formance, by  Theodore  Thomas,  of  the  Damnation 
of  Faust,  — Tomorrow  (Sunday)  Mozart's  Requiem 
will  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time  since  1857,  and 
that  was  only  its  second  performance  in  a  concert-room, 
though  it  has  once  been  given  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral. 
Also  Beethoven's  Oratorio  "The  Mount  of  Olives," 
almost  as  great  a  rarity  for  many  years  past.  The 
solos  in  both  works  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Hattie  Louise 
Simms,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Mr.  William  Courtney,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hay. 

Second  Vocal  Recital  of  Miss  Bailey  and  Mr. 

Henschel  on  Monday  evening. Third  Euterpe  Con- 
cert (at  Mechanics  Hall)  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb. 
2,  by  the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club. 

The  sixth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  (Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Feb.  3,)  will  present  for  the  second 
time.  Prof.  Paine's  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  made 
BO  marked  an  impression  last  year.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished—  score,  parts  and  four-hand  arrangement  —  in 
Germany,  and  may  be  had  at  Schmidt's  music  store. 
The  concert  will  begin  and  end  with  Schumann's 
Overture  to  Manfred,  and  Mendelssohn's  Die  schone 
Melusina.  Miss  May  Bryant  will  sing  an  aria  from  Mo- 
zart's Titus,  and  songs  by  Bach  and  Schubert. 

In  the  seventh  Harvard  Concert  (Feb.  17)  another 
American  Symphony,  though  by  a  German,  —  Prof.  F, 
L.  Ritter,  of  Vassar  College,  —  will  be  presented.  It 
is  his  second  of  four  symphonies,  and  was  suggested 
after  reading  Byron's  Sardanapalus  It  was  performed 
some  yeais  ago  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic»£on- 
certs,  under  Carl  Bergmann,  and  made  a  decidedly 
good  impression.  For  this  concert,  also,  are  assigned 
an  Aria,  (probably  from  Freysdiiitz),  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Allen,  and  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  pianos,  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood.  ■ For  the  eighth 

and  last  concert  of  the  season  Miss  I,illian  Bailey  and 
Mr.  Henschel  have  generously  volunteered  their  valu- 
able services,  and  the  feast  will  be  largely  vocal,  with 
a  short  symphony,  —  Beethoven's  ever-fresh  and  exliil- 
arating  No.  8. 

Our  energetic  and  progressive  young  pianist  — 

and  much  more  than  pianist  —  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  has 
bespoken  all  the  Saturday  evenings  of  February  and 
March  for  eight  Trio  Concerts  at  Chickering's  rooms. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  May  Bryant,  and  by  Messrs. 
Allen,  Dannreuther,  Heindl  and  Fries.  The  enter- 
tainment will  be  unique,  and  certainly  attractive,  each' 
programme  consisting  of  two  trios,  (piano,  violin,  and 
'cello),  with  some  songs.  For  the  first  concert :  Trio 
in  D.   (Op.  70,  No.  1),  by  Beethoven ;  Trio  in  F,  by 

Rubinstein. 

■ ♦ 

MUSICAL  CORRESPONDEJ;rCE. 

New  York,  Jan.  24.  —  On  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
22,  we  had  the  third  concert  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society. 

Symphony, 'G-minor, Mozart 

Becit.  and  Aria,  "  Siroe," Haudel 

(Mr.  Henschel). 

Introduction,  3d  Act,  "Medea," Cherubini 

Scene  and  Aria,  "  Wo  berg  icU  mich,"  "Euryanthe," 

(Mr.  Henschel.)  Weber 

2d  Symphony,  Op.  61,  C Schumann 

Nothing  amazingly  new  about  this  list  of  pieces  ;  but 
they  were  all  well  worth  hearing.  Mr.  Thomas  perhaps 
feels  that  in  former  seasons  he  may  have  gone  a  little 
too  far  with  novelties,  and  that  public  taste  has  only 
followed  him  at  a  very  safe  distance.  At  all  events, 
for  whatever  reasons,  he  adhered  closely  to  beaten 
paths  and  produces  no  new  symphonic  works,  either 
at  the  Brooklyn  or  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic  con- 
certs. Dr.  Damrosch  seems  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
novelties,  as,  indeed,  he  did  last  winter. 

To  return  to  our  programme:  The  concert  was  a  suc- 
cessful one,  albeit  there  was  but  little  enthusiasm  over 
either  of  the  symphonies  —  well  played,  as  in  the  main 
they  were.  The  Mozart  was  neatly  performed  and  left 
but  little  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  Schumann  —  one  of  the 
noblest  symphonies  ever  penned  by  human  fingers  — 
was  less  admirably  executed.  The  ritenatos  in  the 
scherzo  (that  is,  in  the  first  trio)  were  badly  managed, 
and  there  was  very  little  unity  of  action;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  sustained  violin  trills  in  the  exquisite 
andante  might  have  been  toned  down  and  modified  to 
very  good  advantage.  To  sum  it  all  up,  either  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  is  less  efficient  than  we  have 


always  been  anxious  and  proud  to  believe  and  to  assert 
or  such  works  as  the  Schumann  Symphonies  need  far 
more  careful  rehearsal.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  that  the  genei'al  musical  public  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  Schumann  (in  any  real  sense)  and  that  it 
cares  less  ;  but  there  are  those  who  do  know,  and  to 
whom  any  carelessness  in  the  production  of  his  works 
seems  like  a  musical  sin. 

Mr.  Henschel  sang  admirably;  indeed  he  always 
does.  He  is  so  manly,  earnest,  conscientious,  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  him.  He  takes  us  by  storm,  and 
we  are  forced  to  admire  him  and  to  .acknowledge  his 
exceptional  merit  and  ability.  Mr.  Henschel  accepted 
an  encore  after  the  Weber  air,  and  gave  us  the  "Two 
Grenadiers,"  b.y  Schumann. 

The  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  usual  small  percentage  of  real  music  lovers 
and  the  very  large  percentage  of  babbling  idiots,  who 
are  so  sadly  out  of  place  at  such  an  entertainment,  and 
who  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  being  there  ;  their  one  merit  is  that  they 
(usually)  pay  for  their  tickets. 

A  young  violinist  named  Maurice  Dengremont  has 
been  astonishing  every  one  here  by  his  marvellous 
playing.  As  a  rule,  I  resolutely,  decline  to  believe  in 
musical  prodigies  ;  but  this  Brazilian  lad  —  for  he  can- 
not be  older  than  \o — is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world  ;  in  hearing  him  you  do  not  say  to  yourself  that 
he  plays  astonishingly  well  for  a  boy:  he  is  simply  a 
m.asterly  artist,  with  a  most  admirably  pure,  clear,  and 
accurate  intonation,  with  consummate  technical  dex- 
terity and  intelligent  musical  conception.  The  next 
few  years  will  add,  without  doubt,  largeness  to  his 
tone  ;  he  lacks  nothing  but  that.  He  is  to  play  at  Dr. 
Damrosch's  fourth  Symphony  Concert  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  5,  and  at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
3.  He  will  also  play  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  (for  its  fourth  concert) 
on  Friday,  Feb.  4.  In  each  instance  he  will  play  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto,  and  also  a  classic  Nocturne,  ar- 
ranged by  Sarasate.  I  will  add  one  word:  Young 
Dengreuiont  has  thus  far  escaped  the  spoiling  which  is 
sure  to  attach  itself  to  prodigies  ;  how  long  he  will  con- 
tinue to  play  like  a  true  artist  and  to  act  like  a  gentle- 
man is  of  course  problematical. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  22,  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Society  gave  its  third  concert,  with  this  pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony,  G-minor, Mozart 

Scena  and  Aria,  "Wo  berg  ich  mich," Weber 

(Mr.  Henschel). 

A  Faust  Ouverture, Wagner 

Septet,  Op.  20 Beethoven 

"  Two  Grenadiers," "Schumann" 

(Mr.  Henschel). 
Ball  Scene  from  Dramatic  Symphony Berlioz 

There  is  but  little  to  say  of  this  concert,  except  that 
it  passed  off  pleasantly  ;  that  Mr.  Henschel  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  that  he  responded  to  an  encore 
with  a  recitative  and  aria  from  Handel's  "Siroe." 
The  Society  will  give  its  fourth  concert  on  Feb.  19, 
when  the  Ninth  Symphony  by  Beethoven  will  be  given. 

F. 


Baltimore,  Jan.  18.  The  last  four  students'  con- 
certs, at  the  Conservatory,  embraced  the  following 
selections :  — 

String-Quartet,  Op.  41,  No.  1, 

Fantasie  Stiick,  Op.  8tf.   For  piano,  violin  and  'cello, 

Serenade  for  alto  voice, 

"  Miidcheulied,"  for  soprano  and  alto,    .    .    .    Schumann 

a.  String  Quartet,  C-major,   Work  59,  No.  3, 
The  Russian, 

6.  Sacred    Songs.     Work  48.     For  mezzo-so- 
prano, organ,  and  violoncello, 
Nature's  Praise  of  God, 
Penitential  psahu, 

c.  Scene  and  Air.     From  the  opera  "  Fidelio," 

Work  72, 

d.  Piano-Trio,  D-major.    Work  70.    No.  1,    .    Beethoven 

String-Quartet,  A-miuor.    Work  1, Svendsen 

The  Nightingale.    Song  with  piano,  ....      Volkmann 

Slumber  Song,  with  piano, Wagner 

Novelettes,  A-niinor.    Work  29.  For  Piano,  violin  and 

violoncello Gade 

String-Quartet,  E-flat-major.     No.  14.    Composed 

1783,  and  dedicated-to  J.  Haydn Mozart 

Tender  .and  True  Douglas,   Ballad  for  so- 
prano and  piano,    ,.•....    Alfred  H.  Pease 
String-Quartet,  E-mlnor.  Work  47.  No.  1,    A.  Kublnstein 

The  first  Symphony  Concert,  of  which  there  will  be 
but  five  this  season,  is  announced  for  the  20th  inst. 

The  musical  world  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
enthusiastic  excitement  over  the  estaljlishment  of  our 
Oratorio  Society,  which  held  its  first  rehearsal  last 
Thursday,  with  some  350  voices  in  attendance.     The 


idea  of  founding  an  Oratorio  Society  here  is  by  no 
means  new.  Something  has  been  written  about  it  and 
a  great  deal  more  said  about  it  for  some  time;  but  the 
labor  of  bringing  together  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
body  of  singers  from  the  different  musical  societies 
and  church  choirs  has  always  appeared  so  monstrous- 
ly difficult  that  a  direct  and  earnest  effort  to  unite 
these  elements  under  one  head  has  always  seemed 
more  possible  than  probable.  To  Mr.  Otto  Sutro,  well 
known  here  in  musical  circles,  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  t;iken  up  the  subject  in  an  energetic  and  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  of  giving  the  long-sought-for 
grand  chorus  some  tangible  shape.  The  constitution 
and  by-laws  are  formed  principally  on  the  basis  of 
those  of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  "  of  Boston. 
The  chorus  when  complete  will  probably  consist  of 
some  400  voices,  the  whole  being  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Fritz  Fincke,  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory. 
The  ilessiah  is  the  work  with  which  a  beginning  is  to 
be  made,  and  it  is  expected  to  give  the  first  perform- 
ance toward  the  close  of  spring. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  :  —  Mr.  Otis  Hinckley, 
President ;  Mr.  Edgar  Miller,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Otto 
Sutro,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Shriver,  Librarian  ;  Mr. 
W.  R,  von  Antwerp,  Secretary.  Board  of  Directors  : 
Mr.  D.  L.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John  Curlett,  Mr.  F.  M.  Col- 
ston, Mr.  Frank  P.  Clark,  Mr.  James  Gibson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hammond,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hanway,  Prof.  E.  G.  Daves, 
Mr.  John  Schomann  ;  all  of  whom  have  either  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  general  progress  of  our  city,  or 
have  become  more  or  less  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  music  and  the  drama  in  Baltimore. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  Society  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  special  subscription,  and  it  now  devolves 
on  our  representative  men  to  further  the  undertaking 
in  a  generous  and  substantial  manner.  To  come  down 
to  plain,  practical  facts,  good  music  can't  be  had  with- 
out money,  —  a  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.  Our  merchants 
and  other  citizens  of  means,  however,  will  no  doubt 
see  the  necessity  of  stepping  to  the  front,  putting  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  and  contributing  handsomely 
to  the  support  of  the  first  successful  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  Oratorio  Society  in  Baltimore. 


Chicago,  Jan.  21,  1881.  Our  home  efforts  in  music 
are  often  made  to  bend  before  foreign  attractions, 
which  seem  to  be  regarded  with  an  interest  not  always 
fully  merited.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  city  in  matters  of  art  is  to 
support  those  efforts  that  .are  made  by  home  talent; 
for  thus  encouragement  is  given  in  a  true  direction, 
and  a  groundwork  for  future  progress  becomes  estab- 
lished. A  truth  is  supposed,  by  all  reasonable  people, 
to  be  a  truth  the  world  over ;  and  if  good  music  can 
be  made  by  those  at  home,  one  would  suppose  that  its 
goodness  was  not  lessened  because  it  was  not  imported. 
Yet  very  often  our  home  efforts  meet  with  very  little 
appreciation  from  the  general  public,  and  they  are 
only  kept  alive  by  the  earnest  work  of  a  lew  faithful 
souls.  1  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  this  fact,  that  while 
German  and  other  European  cities  are  eager  to  sup- 
port worthy  entertainments,  we  in  this  country  look 
more  to  so-called  novelties,  or  sensational  importa- 
tions, than  to  our  home  efforts  in  the  way  of  art. 
This  is  manifestly  wrong,  for  it  prevents  that  develop- 
ment of  the  home  talent,  of  which  a  people  should  be 
proud.  If  we  have  Chamber-Concerts,  piano  and  song 
recitiils,  and  the  larger  entertainments,  in  choral  and 
orchestral  works,  presented  for  hearing  by  our  home 
artists  and  societies,  it  is  a  duty  that  the  people  owe  to 
tliemselves  and  to  their  country,  to  give  their  support; 
so  that  a  tiiste  and  a  love  for  music  may  be  created 
among  us.  We  are  rich  in  commercial  property,  and 
let  us  now  do  something  that  is  worth  accomplishing 
for  art. 

One  evening  last  week,  at  Fairbanks'  Hall,  a  Cham- 
ber-Concert was  being  given  by  the  Liesegang-Heimen- 
dahl  Quartet.     They  offered  the  following  programme: 

Quartet  No.  3.     .    . Cherubini 

Slumber  Song, Franz 

Whither? Schubert 

Miss  Butler. 
Quartet,  Op.  1.       Svendsen 

A  few  musical  people  gathered  to  hear  the  perform- 
ance. A  little  hand  of  appreciative  art-lovers,  few  in 
numbers,  but  large  in  their  enthusiasm  for  good  music. 
Not  far  away  was  a  large  gathering  of  richly  dressed 
people,  filling  to  overflowing  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious theatres,  listening  to  a  French  actress,  as  she 
portrayed  the  character  of  Camille.  Not  many  in  that 
crowded  assembly  uudersiood  the  language  of  the 
actress,  and  in  consequence  lost  the  full  meaning  of 
the  play.  Yet  fashion  must  follow  in  the  pathway  of 
the  sensational,  even  if  it  gives  up  its  comfortable  and 
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real  pleasure  iu  so  doing.    But  the  lesson  that  these 
two  pii!tnres  teach  needs  no  word  of  comment. 

Mr.  Erail  Liebling  gave  his  first  concert  of  this  sea- 
son not  long  since,  when  he  played  the  following 
selections:  Septet,  Op.  74,  Hummel,  written  for  piano, 
viola,  'cello,  bass,  flute,  oboe  and  horn;  Scherzo,  Op. 
39,  Chopin ;  and  the  Octet,  Op.  9,  of  Rubinstein.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  Allen,  Liesegang, 
Kiaemer,  Drach,  Schorppe  and  Forest.  The  piano- 
forte part  of  the  Rubinstein  Octet  is  very  difficult,  and 
to  say  that  Mr.  Liebling  played  it  with  skill  and  finish, 
is  to  e.xpress  a  high  opiuion  of  his  ability  as  a  pianist. 
There  are  varied  opinions  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  composition,  but  I  have  heard  only  high  praises  for 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Liebling  performed  his  task. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Beethoven  Society  gave 
its  second  re-union,  presenting  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Butler,  Miss  Wallace,  Messrs.  VVolf- 
30hu,  Heimendahl,  Liesegang,  Dawson,  and  the  St. 
Cecilia  Quartet  took  part.  The  most  importiint  selec- 
tions were  the  Trio  in  A-minor,  Schumann;  Suite  for 
piano  and  violin,  Op.  14,  Goldmark;  and  some  Cho- 
pin numbers  played  by  Mr.  Wolfsohn.  These  pleasant 
re-nnions  of  the  Beethoven  Society  furnish  us  with 
good  music,  and  it  is  generally  well  performed. 

Before  I  close  ray  note,  I  would  desire  to  mention 
that  Jansen,  McClurg  and  Company,  have  published  a 
very  prettily  bound  book,  written  by  Miss  Amy  Fay, 
and  entitled'  "  Music-Study  in  Germany."  It  is  made 
up  of  Miss  Fay's  home  correspondence  during  her  life 
and  study  in  Germany.  The  letters  are  bright  and 
entertaining,  being  filled  with  descriptions,  opinions 
and  facts  in  regard  to  the  many  distingnished  musi- 
cians and  artists  of  the  present  day.  A  little  insight 
into  the  home  life  of  the  German  people  is  presented 
to  the  reader,  and  the  atmosphere  of  art  seems  to  give 
a  brightness  and  worth  to  the  picture,  which  imparts 
pleasure  with  the  interest  it  creates.  One  little  lesson 
seems  indicated  in  the  book,  which  may  be  of  service 
to  many  American  pupils.  That  is,  that,  however 
grand  may  be  the  ambition  of  a  student,  or  however 
great  his  energy,  he  must  be  able  to  logically  analyze 
the  steps  iu  his  progress,  in  order  to  derive  full  benefit 
from  his  study  under  the  masters  in  Europe.  Many 
young  people  feel  that,  if  they  simply  go  to  Europe 
for  study,  success  is  sure  to  follow,  and  it  is  only  after 
a  painful  experience  that  they  realize  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  an  education  in  art.  Talent  may  do 
much  for  a  person  of  energy,  but  besides  will-force, 
there  must  be  acute  reasoning,  or  true  progress 
becomes  impossible.  Place  can  do  nothing  in  itself 
for  a  student;  for  the  best  place  to  study  music  is, 
wliere  one  may  find  a  really  good  teacher.  All  stu- 
dents, who  would  become  masters  of  their  art,  must 
realize,  that  mechanical  proficiency  only  supplies  to 
the  artist  a  medium  through  which  he  may  express 
the  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  For  the  spirit  of  art  is  only 
manifested  by  these  mechanical  forms,  and  is  not  in 
them.  To  study  art  from  its  true  side  then,  one  must 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  reason.  It  is  the  know- 
why,  that  brings  about  the  knoio-how.  Art  study  then 
becomes  fruitful,  for  the  understanding  is  quickened 
into  new  life,  and  the  student  develops  his  own  powers, 
until  the  sphere  of  the  beautiful  is  enlarged  by  the 
vei-y  widening  of  his  comprehension.     C.  H.  Bkittan. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

LoKDON.  In  London  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
3000  professors  of  music,  and  more  than  800  music- 
trade  firms,  while  in  the  provinces  nearly  6000  persons 
are  engaged  either  in  the  professional  or  trade  branches 
of  the  art.  These  numbers,  of  course,  exclude  the  large 
army  of  auxiliaries — the  clerks,  shop-men,  employe's, 
and  workmen.  There  were  upwards  of  700  professional 
concerts  given  in  London  concert-halls  during  the  year 
ending  Oct.  1,  1880.  The  probability  is  that  if  the  nu- 
merous benefit  concerts  which  have  been  omitted,  the 
choir  performances  which  do  not  find  a  place  in  the 
total,  and  the  daily  orchestral  performances  at  such 
places  as  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  were  included, 
the  figures  would  be  nearly  doubled.  Indeed,  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season,  a  dozen  concerts  per 
day  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Upwards  of  200  per- 
formances of  Italian  and  50  performances  of  English 
operas  were  also  given  at  the  two  great  opera  houses. 
There  are,  it  appears,  in  London  about  70  and  in  the 
provinces  about  300  amateur  choral  or  orchestral  socie- 
ties, but  the  list  is,  I  believe,  not  quite  complete.  All 
these  details  are  calculated  to  be  considered  satis- 
factory; on  the  other  hand,  the  names  are  given  in  the 
Directory  of  about  2700  pieces  of  sheet  music  and  songs 
issued  by  publishers  during  the  year.  If  only  a  hundred 
copies  of  each  piece  were  printed,  the  mass  of  rubbish 
circulated  or  waiting  to  be  circulated,  to  the  extent  of 


more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pieces,  is  well- 
nigh  appalling.  — Figaro, 

The  failure  of  M.Rubinstein's  "Nero"  at  the 

Royal  Opera  of  Berlin  seems  to  have  been  complete. 
A  very  large  sum  had  been  spent  in  mounting  it,  but  the 
people  would  not  have  it,  and  the  opera  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  news  will  be  refreshing  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa, 
who  was  warmly  urged  by  M.  Rubinstein  to  produce 
"  Nero "  in  English,  but  who  managed  to  resist  the 
blandishments  of  the  charmer.  It  is,  by  the  way,  again 
asserted  th-it  M.  Rubinstein's  opera,  "  The  Demon," 
will  be  produced  at  Coveut  Garden  next  season. 


Paris.  One  of  the  ablest,  most  instructive,  moder- 
ate, and  generally  well-conducted  of  Parisian  art- 
journals.  La  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale,  has  retired 
from  the  literary  arena,  after  an  honorable  existence 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  the  most  emi- 
nent bibliographers,  essayists,  and  critics  on  music 
generally,  have  contributed  to  its  columns,  from  the 
late  M.  Fetis,  its  original  promoter,  if  not  absolutely 
founder,  to  the  best  writers  of  the  actual  period.  The 
secession  of  the  Rcoue  will  be  heard  of  with  sincere 
regret  by  not  a  few  amateurs  who  were  wont  to  look 
forward  with  interest  to  its  weekly  S  unday  issue.  The 
proprietors  — the  great  house  of  Brandus  &  Co. —in 
announcing  the  fact  to  the  readers,  add  that  they  re- 
tain their  copyright  in  the  title,  with  a  view. to  any 
f  utare  contingency  that  may  make  it  useful 'and  expedi- 
ent to  revive  the  journal.  —Land.  Mas.  World,  Jan.  8. 

At  the  Socie'te  des  Concerts,  Jan.  9,  were  per- 
formed: Beethoven's  Second  Symphony;  an  Ode-Sym- 
phony, "The  Sea,"  by  M.  Guimaud ;  Overture  to  Geno- 
veva,  Schumann;  Hymn  by  Mendelssohn;  Overture 
"Le  CarnavalRomain,"  Berlioz.  Conductor,  M.  Del- 
devez. 

At  the  Concerts  Populaires  of  M.  Pasdeloup: 

Pastoral  Symphony,  Beethoven;  Aria  from  Sacchini's 
OEdipns  at  Colonos,  sung  by  Faure;  March  of  the  Rois 
ilac/es,  by  Liszt;  Mendelssohn's  Piano  Concerto  in  D- 
minor  (M.  Trago);  Reverie,  by  Schumann;  Noiil,  by 
Adam,  sung  by  Faure;  Jubilee  Overture,  Weber. 

At  the  Concert  du  Chatelet:     L'  Enfance  du 

Christ,  sacred  trilogy  by  Berlioz.  Conductor,  M. 
Colonne. 


the  Imperial  Opera-house,  though  admirably  per- 
formed. Mdlle.  Bianchi  and  Herr  Walter,  in  the  lead- 
ing parts,  were  several  times  re-called.  Herren  Scaria 
and  Meyerhofer,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  comic 
personages,  were  also  applauded.  Two  performances 
have  been  given  for  the  Pension  Fund.  The  first,  on 
the  22d,  was  a  medley,  including,  among  other  things, 
the  second  act  of  Lohengrin,  with  Mad.  Pauline  Lucca 
as  Elsa,  for  the  first  time.  The  performance  on  the 
day  following  brought  the  Prophete,  Mdlle.  Marianne 
Brandt,  of  the  Royal  Opera-house,  Berlin,  appearing 
as  Fides,  one  of  her  best  impersonations. — The  pro- 
gramme of  the  second  Society's  Concert  ( Geselhcha/ts- 
eonoert),  under  HeiT  Gericke,  Imperial  Copellmeister, 
comprised  Scharwenka's  Second  Pianoforte  Concerts 
(a  novelty  here),  played  by  the  composer;  Franz  Liszt's 
Setting  of  the  13th  Psalm  for  tenor  solo  voice  (Herr 
Walter),  chorus  and  orchestra ;  and  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony.  — A  young  lady  pianist,  Mdlle.  Alpbon.sine 
Weiss,  who  has  lost  the  use  of  her  left  hand  from 
paralysis,  and  can  execute  only  with  her  right,  played 
at  a  recent  concert  the  adagio  of  Beethoven's  C-sharp 
minor  Sonata,  "  Transcriptions  "  by  Liszt,  and  Etudes 
by  Chopin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  wonder  of  the  audience. 


Cologne.  The  Church  Music  Society  here  presen- 
ted at  their  last  concert  C28th  December)  a  new  Stabat 
Mater  by  tbe  French  composer,  Gouvy,  a  work  of  un- 
questionable merit.  Another  novelty  was  'Vincenz 
Lachner's  music  for  Schiller's  Turandot.  The  com- 
poser, who  had  come  from  Carlsruhe  to  direct  the 
performance  of  his  work,  was  successful  both  as  a  com- 
poser and  conductor.  —  At  the  next  Gurzenicli  concert 
(11th  of  January)  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller  will  introduce 
a  composition  by  an  Euglish  musician,  viz.,  F.  Corder's 
Scenes  from  the  Black  Forest.  At  the  Stadttheater 
Goethe's  Faust,  with  Lassen's  music,  was  performed 
on  two  consecutive  evenings  (first  and  second  parts), 
and  four  times  repeated  to  general  satisfaction.  An- 
other success  was  the  star-engagement  of  Anton  Schott, 
from  Hanover,  who  played  Tannhaiiser,  Lohengrin, 
Raoul,  and  Robert.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  manifest 
improvement  in  Herr  Schott's  singing  since  his  last 
engagement  in  London,  where  he  studied  with  Hen- 
Alfred  Bluine,  is  remarkable,  and  his  popularity  has 
increased  in  proportion.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Schott's  improvement  was  generally  noticed,  from  per- 
formance to  performance,  by  the  visitors  to  Carl  Rosa's 
last,  season  of  English  opera  in  London.  The  German 
press  declare  him  to  rank  now  among  the  finest  tenors 
of  the  day.—  Corr.  Mus.  World. 


BEKLDf .  One  of  the  most  interesting  concerts  given 
here  for  a  long  time  was  that  which  came  off  recently 
at  the  Singakademie,  in  memory  of  Carl  Eckert.  The 
programme  comprised  exclusively  works  (arranged  in 
chronological  order)  from  his  pen,  and  was  thus  con- 
stituted:—Overture  to  Kdtchenvon  Ileilbronn  {writ. 
ten  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year) ;  choruses  from 
the  oratorio  of  Judith;  "Trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,"  Op.  20;  Air,  "Wenn  ich  mit  Menschen- 
und  mit  Engelzungen  rede,"  from  the  opera,  Wilhelm 
von  Oranien;  concerto  for  violoncello;  several  songs; 
and,  finally,  the  "  Jubilaumsmarsch,"  coinpo.sed  in 
1876.  The  list  of  executants  included  Mme.  Joachim, 
Mdlle.  Marianne  Brandt,  Herren  Joachim,  R.  RadecUe| 
Eudoi-Ef,  Franz  Mannstaedt,  Rob.  Hausmann,  the  band 
of  the  Royal  Opera-house,  and  Stern's  Gesangverein. 
Among  the  audience  were  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  and 
the  Crown  Prince. 


Frankfort  am  Main.  The  sixth  Museums'  Con- 
cert, in  honor  of  Beethoven,  was  first-class.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: — 

Overture,  Coriolan;  Concerto  for  violin.  Op.  61,  iu 
D,  played  by  Professor  Joseph  Joachim;  "Elegischer 
Gesang"  (Op.  118),  for  four  voices  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  two  violins,  viola  and  'cello;  Romanze  for  the 
violin.  Op.  50,  iu  F,  played  by  Joachim;  Symphony  No. 
9  ("Choral") 

The  concert  was  splendid,  and  worthy  of  the  great 
composer. 

On  the  20th  inst.  the  Chamber  Concert  brought  CIar,a 
Schumann  and  Professor  Joachim,  the  last  of  whom 
led  Beethoven's  "  R.asoumovvsky  "  quartet.  Op.  59,  No. 
1,  (iuF);  Brahms's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Op.  78, 
(G-major);  and  Haydn's  quartet,  Op.  70,  No.  5,  (D- 
major).  The  Sonata  of  Brahms  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  here.  The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  The 
operas  have  been  Aida,  Alessandro  Strudella  (with 
Candidus),  Guillaume  Tell,  and  Martha. 


Vienna.— Ignaz  Briill's    Bianca,   remodelled  and 
compressed  into  two  acts,  has  not  found  much  favor  at 


Florence.  Sig.  Vincenzo  Cirillo  (our  well-known 
amiable,  and  musician-like  singing  teacher),  has  been 
visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Preston  Powers,  the  sculptor,  on 
his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  will  pass  the  winter.  His 
many  friends  in  Boston  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  his 
health  has  already  greatly  improved.  In  a  private 
letter  Sig.  Cirillo  speaks  of  the  Royal  Musical  Institute 
of  Florence  as  follows:  — 

"  This  school  of  music  was  founded  fifteen  years  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Signor  Casamorata,  and  the 
directorship  of  Signor  Mabellini,  both  celebrated  com- 
posers of  the  famous  school  of  Cherubini  and  Merca- 
dante.  The  number  of  pupils  now  studying  is  about 
three  hundred,  male  and  female.  An  orchestra  con- 
nected with  the  institute  is  composed  of  eighty  male 
members,  students  wlioon  certain  days  assigned  by  the 
director,  have  the  advantage  of  practising  the  orches- 
tral works  of  the  first  composers  of  the  German  aud 
Italian  schools.  A  library  connected  with  the  Institute, 
embracing  a  complete  collection  of  the  most  precious 
musical  works  extant,  formerly  belonged  to  the  graud 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  who  also  possessed  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  old  instruments,  among  which  is  the  first  viola 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  Stradivarius,  a  violin  and 
a  'cello  by  the  same  maker;  a  violin  of  rare  beauty  by 
Amati,  together  with  a  monocord,  a  wooden  trumpet 
aud  two  Indian  trumpets'  played  by  placing  on  the 
cheeks,  or  the  outer  part  of  tlie  larnyx.  There  is  also 
a  perfect  imitation  or  a  Pompeian  flute,  and  many 
beautiful  guitars  and  mandolins.  The  severity  of  the 
studies  which  the  pupils  undergo,  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  eminent  professors  of  the  Institute,  has,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  been  instrumental  in  producing 
a  goodly  number  of  distinguished  artists,  who  are  meet- 
ing deserved  success  in  Italy  and  abroad.'' 

That  the  opera  in  Italy  is  in  a  bad  way  is  proved 

in  one  manner  by  the  diminution  iu  the  number  of  the 
opera-houses.  In  1870  there  were  eighty-six  opera- 
houses  in  Italy;  in  1871,  eighty-six;  1872,  ninety-one; 
1873,  eighty-five;  1874,  eighty;  1875,  seventy-nine;  1876, 
seventy;  1877,  sis:ty-eight;  1878,  sixty-six;;  1879,  seventy- 
one,  and  during  the  present  year  only  sixty-seven.  — 
Lond.  Figaro. 

Leipzig.  The  eighth  Gewaudhaus  Concert  (Dec.  2, ) 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  works  of  Mozart,  who  died 
Dec.  5,  1791.  The  selections  were:  the  Requiem;  Over- 
ture to  the  Zanbei-fliite  ;  Ave  Verum ;  and  the  Sym- 
phony in  C,  ("Jupiter"). 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  Dumber  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory^  thus  sequring  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery;  and  as  the  company  uses 
•only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
ithe  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMBBSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
iCOTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6i  octaves,  and 
.■»  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881    WILL    CONTAIN 

^Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuaut  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Geokge  P.  Latheop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  XTudiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
■James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Habbiet  Beechek  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldbich,  Sab.ah 
OBNB  .Tewett,  Constance  Prnimobe  Woolson, 
Makk  Twain,  Rose  Tekbv  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edwabd  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Kossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  li.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
ithe  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  SOD  pages  each. 

TERMS:  .¥4.nn  a  year,  in  &(t72Mm,  postage  free;  35  cents 
ii  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  EST  18C7. 

Not  more    than  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thoroug:h  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conaervatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

/Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  liave  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

1'he  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
ft'ebriiary,  and   April. 

Senil  for  (;irciil;u-  ti.         .H/I.IUS  ErCHBlIRG,  Direct(rr 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    58,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  gre.itly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusiv?  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

1S6  Trevnont  Street,  •  130  Fifth  Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  o 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses.] 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manu.ils,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  fuU  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  mauufactui'ers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  whoUy  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH, 

MAifUFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DBY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  CoPYiwa,  by  ■vrhicli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  tlie  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Baiid-niasters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograpli  will  be  found  invaluablo,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph  is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Sooietiea. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Plektograph  Ink,  and  alfii^ 
withplain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

Ff>r  Pricefl  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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^Vi^it  ^vdbM^^^tt^, 


FIVE  FAMOUS  OPERAS. 


MIGNON. '''' 


Opera  By  AMBROISE  THOMAS. 
This  very  Buccesaful  opera  first  became 
known  in  Parib,  where  it  slowly  but  surely  worked  its  way 
to  permanent  distinction,  and  has  become  one  of  the  stan- 
dards. It  is  very  full,  occupies  405  pages,  and  furnishes 
to  the  purcharer  quite  a  library  of  music  of  a  high  order. 

■  mi  ($2.)  Grand  Opera  by  VERDI.  Composed  in 
fllllHt  the  first  instance  for  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  first 
given  in  that  ancient  kingdom,  where  also  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid.  The  strange  life  of  old  forgotten  ages  comes 
before  us,  and  is  made  vivid  by  the  thrilling  music  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  composers. 

nipyry  (S2.)  By  GEORGES  BIZET.  a  Spanish 
UAlllnLni  Opera,  introducing  Spanish  Gypsies,  Sol- 
diers, Spanish  Dons,  a  Torreador,  and  Spanish  Contraband 
Traders.  We  are  in  contact  with  the  bizarre  ways  and  in- 
cidents of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  music  is  quite 
in  consonance  with  the  itrerailing  brightness. 

limQTfim  F  f®^-'  ByA.  BOITO.  Mefistofele  is 
IflCriO  I  UrLLLi  the  true  fiend,  according  to  Goethe, 
vhose  poem  is  closely  followed  throughout.  A  daring 
composition,  romantic  and  weird,  and  now  widely  given 
and  pronounced  a  success. 

PATIMIT7A  ^*^*J  *^y  ^-  ^"^^  Suppe,  whose  music  ia 
in  I  ini  I  bHi  most  taking,  and  who  introduces  us,  in 
a  free  and  easy  and  humorous  way,  to  Russians  and  Turks 
during  the  war.    Very  popular. 

OLIVER  niTSON  &   CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H,  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  122H  Chestnut  St..  PhiJa. 


KNAPP'S 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
'T'Lipr\  XT'  God-send  to  vocalists  ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."  SIG.EBKAN1,N.  Y 
1  nrVV/ A  1        "  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderf  ul."  KEV.  H.  W.  KNAPP 


CURE. 


i  properties  are  simply  i 
D.  D.  Kew  York. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V* 
HEKIOT,  St.  Louis.    Convenient  to  carry  and  use.    Druggists,  35  centB 
orB.  A.  OLDS,  lOO  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Harmony  Taught  by  Mail. 

nULLING'S  SIMPLE  and  UNIQUE 
■'-'  ME  THOD .     Address, 

G.  T.  BULLING,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,  Thursday,  February  17,1881,  at  3  P.  M. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  I         B.  LISTEMANN, 

Conductor.  (  Violin  Leader, 

Pbookamhe. 
Overture  to  "Oberon,"  Wther;  Prayer  and  Scena  from 
"UerFreyschiiti,"  (Mrs.  E.  Humphkey  Allek)  ;  Concer- 
to for  two  Pianos,  Mozart  (Mb.  &  Mbb.  Wm.  H.  Sher- 
wood) ;  Airs  from  Handel's  "  L'  Allegro,"  (Mss.  E.  HuM- 
PHET  Allkk)  j  Piano  Solos,  (Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood.)  ; 
Symphony,  No.  2,  (suggested  by  Byron's  "Sardanapalus, ") 
F.  L.  Ritter. 
Admission  $1.00,  with  reserved  seats,  S1.26. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
April  1.5,  Passion  Music. 

April  17,  "St.  Paul." 

Secured  seats  for  either  now  for  sale  at  Music  Hall. 


THE 

EDINBURGH  AND  QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

Messrs.  HouonTow,  Mikklin  &  Co.  take  pleasure  iu  anuouncing  that,  beginning 
with  the  present  year,  they  will  publish  American  editions  of  the  two  leading  British 
Quarterlies,  namely  :  — 

THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW  (published  by  John  Mubrat). 
THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW  (published  by  Longmans  &  Co.). 

These  will  be  published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  British  Publishers,  and 
printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  British  Editions.  We  doubt  not  there  is  a  large 
class  of  cultivated  readers  in  America  who  will  be  very  glad  to  secure  these  two  great 
Quarterlies  in  the  excellent  typography  which  will  distinguish  these  Editions.  Of  the 
character  of  the  Quarterlies  themselves  there  is  little  need  to  speak. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  begun  in  1802  by  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jef- 
frey, and  Lord  Brougham,  was  for  years  the  leading  Review  of  the  world,  and  has 
always  maintained  an  exceedingly  creditable  rank  in  the  world  of  periodicals.  It  was 
the  organ  of  the  best  thought  in  the  Whig  party  in  politics,  in  England,  and  has 
always  been  distinguished  by  its  able  treatment  of  historical  and  literary  subjects. 

The  Quarterly,  which  was  begun  in  1809,  has  uniformly  been  recognized  as  the 
organ  of  the  best  section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  has  treated  with  marked  ability  the 
various  political  and  social  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  seventy  years.  Its 
articles  on  literary  topics  have  also  been  of  unquestionable  ability  and  great  influence. 

We  doubt  not  the  American  public  will  heartily  approve  and  support  an  enterprise 
which  ofiers  these  sterling  Quarterlies  in  their  original  elegant  typography  at  the 
lame  price  at  which  they  have  been  heretofore  oflfered  in  cheap  reprints.  The  price 
of  each  will  be  $4.00  a  year;  the  price  of  single  numbers,  SLOO. 

CLUBBING  RATES. 

For  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  together $7.00 

For  either  of  these  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly 7.00 

For  both  of  the  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic 10.00 

For  either  Review  and  the  Boston  Medical  anu  Surgical  Journal 

(which  is  $5.00  a  year). 8.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 11.00 

For  either  Review  and  The  Reporter  (which  is  $10.00  a  year) 13.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  The  Reporter 1 6.00 


N.  B.  —  Persons  who  have  already  remitted  directly  to  the  publishers  the  full  yearly 
subscription  price  of  The  Atlantic,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, or  The  Reporter,  can  procure  either  or  both  of  the  Reviews  by  sending  the 
difference  between  the  amount  remitted  and  the  amounts  above  named. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  checks  on  New  York  or  Boston,  postal  money-orders, 
or  registered  letters,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN    AND   COMPANY, 

4  PABK  STBBBT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JAJfUABT  NUMBEB8  NOW  READY. 


Calentiar  o(  ttje  £t^uj6^tcal  ^ta^an. 

Febrcabt,  1881. 

12,  19,  and  26.  Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  Trio  Concerts  at 
Chickering's. 

17.    Seventh  Harvard  Symphony,  Afternoon. 

24.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  First  Ckincert,  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, 3  p.  m. 

Maboh,  1881. 

3.  Filth  (last)  Chamber  Concert,  Sever  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

3.  Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

5,  11,  19,  and  26.     Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  5th,  6th,  7th  and 

8th  Trio  Concerts. 
10.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  Second  Concert,  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (Probably). 

16.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  CInb. 
Apbil,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).    Handel  and  Haydn:  Bach's  Pas- 
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Handel  and  Haydn   Society  t 


(Good  Friday). 

sion  Music. 
(Easter  Sunday). 

"St.  Paul." 

May,  1881. 
Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  {Probably). 
Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Clnh. 


NEW    SONGS. 

babies  eyes A.E.  Kopes- 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY   AT  HOME J.  B^et. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

the  owl  and  the  PUSSY  cat..  Wm.F.Apthorp. 
Puhlished  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  Wkst  Street,  Boston. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

I.ONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Schaberth. 


We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner. —-A^a^ioji,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  ivith  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  iu  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Ritter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character,, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann.  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York.. 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music> 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Hamiony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  Ctollege  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President.. 


The  Bernhard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


MADAME  SEILEB'S  SCHOOL, 

OF 

VOCAL  ART&INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Jfl04  Walnut  St.,  PhilaaetpliUi,  Pa., 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  following  branches  of  music  are  taught : 
Cultivation  of  the  voice.  Style  and  Expression  in  singing,. 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  all  other  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans, Esthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio   Church  Choir  Singing,   ahd  Operatic 
Training,  Rudiments  of   Music,    and 
Sight  Reading.  Elocution,  and  the 
German,  French,  and   Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information. 
Address,  MADAME  EMMA  SEII.EK. 

1 104  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.. 
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CHERUBINI'S  "  MEDEA  "  AT   VIENNA.i 


BY  EDUAED  HANSLICK. 


"  That  the  performance  of  Medea  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  public  is  a  fact 
on  which  there  is  but  one  opinion." — so  we 
read  in  a  letter  from  the  Vienna  correspon- 
dent of  the  old  Leipziger  Musihzeitung  in  1803. 
Such,  then,  was  the  case  even  at  that  period, 
seventy-seven  years  ago  !  Perhaps  Cheru- 
hini's  music  was  too  heavy  and  too  complicat- 
ed for  those  days,  just  as  it  is  seemingly  too 
simple  for  our  own.  When,  therefore,  was 
really  the  proper  medium  point  of  time  for 
this  celebrated  opera  ?  the  moment  of  its  un- 
conditional and  irresistible  success,  of  its  popu- 
larity ?  If  we  have  read  history  correctly  : 
Never.  We  may  also  add:  "Nowhere." 
Highly  extolled  but  only  listlessly  patronized, 
admired  by  all  but  liked  by  few  —  such  has 
ever  been  the  fate  of  Cherubini's  Medea.  But 
for  Les  deux  Joumees,  and  its  exceptionally 
great  success,  we  might  well  say  that  such, 
also,  was  the  lot  of  Cherubini  himself.  There 
is  so  much  about  him  inspiring  awe  and  respect 
that  no  critic  ventures  to  depreciate  either  his 
natural  powers' or  his  art.  A  fine  lofty  earn- 
estness runs  through  his  works  from  one  end 
of  them  to  the  other,  and  with  it  a  mastery  as 
evident  in  the  most  comprehensive  conceptions 
as  in  a  single  bar.  Though  he  combined  in 
himself  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  he  stands  apart,  peculiar 
and  isolated,  impressing  on  all  he  does  his  own 
unmistakable  stamp.  And  yet,  yet — we  own 
it  with  shivering  veneration — his  operas  leave 
us  cold.  Intelligence — extraordinary  intelli- 
gence in  art-matters — reigns  supreme  in  his 
music,  which  consequently  speaks  first  to  the 
reason  of  the  hearer  and  only  on  rare  occasions 
forces  its  way  to  the  heart. 

We  need  not  seek  far  to  find  in  what  the 
cold  depressing  element  of  Cherubini's  works 
for  the  lyric  stage  consists,  and  why  Medea 
(which  comes  chronologically  half  way  be- 
tween Die  Zauherjlote  and  Fidelio)  does  not 
carry  us  away  like  an  opera  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Mozart  and  Beethoven.  It  is  the 
absence  of  sensuously-beautiful,  warm,  life- 
possessing  melodies.  Who  ever  has  a  single 
melody  from  Medea  in  his  heart  or  on  his  lips  ? 
Cherubini's  lyrico-dramatic  personages  speak 
very  expressively,  but  what  they  say  in  musical 
tones  does  not  flow  from  them  often  enough 
as  something  of  itself  musically  beautiful — 
there  is  melody  but  there  are  no  melodies.  A 
striking  observation  has  been  made  by  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  who,  from  personal  acquaintance 
with   him,  has  given  us  many  characteristic 


»  From  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse. 


traits  of  Cherubini,  which  are  reflected  in  his 
music.  "In  Cherubini's  nature,"  Hiller  tells 
us,  "  there  was  nothing  like  overflowing  and 
overpowering  force  of  imagination.  Though 
he  was  in  every  respect  admirable  and  worthy 
of  esteem,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  not 
without  almost  simple  kindliness,  the  most 
friendly  things  he  said  or  did  had  a  slight  taste 
of  bitterness  about  them.  Neither  by  his 
music  nor  his  personal  character  did  he  please 
completely." 

Another  writer  on  musical  matters  empha- 
sizes somewhere  or  other  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing been  a  lucky  thing  for  Cherubini,  who 
was  only  too  jjartial  to  sophistry  and  affecta- 
tion, that  he  was  by  birth  Italian.  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  from  the  circumstance  of  his  Ital- 
ian nationality  that  I  .should  have  expected  a 
more  decided  influence  on  his  operatic  style. 
Cherubini  possesses  the  classical  sense  of  form 
but  not  the  melodious  charm,  the  happy  sen- 
suousness  of  the  Italians.  There  is  more  Italian 
blood  pulsating  in  Mozart  than  in  this  Floren- 
tine. The  exponents  of  Italian  criticism  al- 
ways regarded  Cherubini  as  belonging  to  the 
French  school,  while  for  the  French  he  was  a 
follower  of  the  "  ecole  allemande."  Combin- 
ing in  himself  such  exceptional  qualities, 
Cherubini  seemed  selected  to  inspire  the  three 
nations  with  strong  and  lasting  enthusiasm. 
But  such  a  result  was  denied  him.  In  the 
theatres  of  his  native  Italy  he  always  was,  and 
still  is,  unknown.  In  France,  his  adopted 
country,  he  was,  as  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory and  as  the  master  of  such  men  as  Boiel- 
dieu,  Auber,  and  Halevy,  held  in  high  esteem, 
but  as  an  operatic  composer,  he  never  met 
with  aught  but  neglect.  Fully  one-half  of 
his  solitary  great  Paris  success,  that  of  Les 
deux  Joumees.  was  due  to  the  libretto,  the  ex- 
citing point  of  which,  working  with  the  power 
of  actuality,  caused  every  heart  to  vibrate 
again.  This  state  of  things  has  long  passed 
away,  and  Paris  opera  houses  know  no  more 
of  Cherubini.  The  country  where  he  was 
best  understood  and  most  highly  honored  was 
Germany,  especially  Vienna,  where  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  our  great  masters,  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  entertained  sincere  admiration  for 
him.  Of  his  operas,  however,  of  which  there 
are  no  fewer  than  13  Italian  and  16  French, 
only  Z,es  deux  Joumees  has,  even  in  Vienna, 
retained  its  place  on  the  stage  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  attempts  made  m  Munich,  Berlin, 
and  Leipsic  to  resuscitate  Medea  have  invaria- 
bly met  with  honorable  success,  but  the  success 
has  been  very  transient.  To  the  Intendant- 
General,  Baron  von  Hofmann,  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  rescued  this  classical  opera 
from  out  the  oblivion  of  half  a  century,  and 
produced  it  in  a  becoming  manner.  Herr  von 
Hofmann  probably  gave  way  to  no  delusion 
as  to  the  slight  impression  it  would  make  and 
the  probability  of  its  drawing.  Spontini's 
Vestale  —  another  combination  of  the  Italian 
and  French  style  ripened  under  the  sun  of 
Gluck  —  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  a 
happier  selection.  Spontini  is  very  far  from 
possessing  the  technical  mastery  of  Cherubini, 
but  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  more  fire  and 


sensuous  beauty.  His  Vestale  follows  the 
same  musical  ideal  less  strictly  than  Medea, 
but  it  does  so  with  more  dramatic  life,  warmth, 
and  chaim. 

Medea  was  written  not  for  the  Grand  Opera, 
but  for  the  smaller  Theatre  Feydeau,  which 
was  a  regular  tributary  of  the  Academic  Roy- 
ale  and  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The 
Th(5atre  Feydeau  gave  mostly  comic  operas, 
vaudevilles,  and  stirring  pieces,  being  allowed 
to  produce  operas  only  with  spoken  dialogue 
and  without  any  ballet.  For  the  greatest  com- 
poser the  French  possessed,  as  well  as  for  his 
friend  Mehul  (to  whom  Medea  is  dedicated),, 
the  Grand  Opera  was  virtually  closed ;  the  two 
were  compelled  to  bring  out  their  greatest  and 
most  serious  works  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau, 
the  Opera-Comique  of  the  period.  Hence  the 
strange  fact  that  in  Medea  the  singing  alter- 
nates with  spoken  dialogue,  which  that  ac- 
complished musician,  Fi-anz  Lachner,  first 
changed  into  recitative.  Without  this  recitative, 
composed  with  as  much  modesty  as  mastery, 
we  should  be  quite  unable  to  bear  a  grand 
tragic  opera  like  Medea.  That  work  contains 
scenes  demanding  the  highest  power  of  music 
and  the  entire  art  of  the  composer  (such  a 
scene  is  the  first  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  Medea  at  Jason's  betrothal  in  the  first  act), 
and  these  scenes  were  spoken  !  A  similar  in- 
cident in  more  recent  times  is  the  appearance 
of  Edgar  at  the  betrothal  of  Lucia — can  we 
fancy  this  culminating  point  of  the  opera  with- 
out music,  and  merely  with  dialogue? 

Another  material  fact  not  without  influence 
on  the  musical  shape  of  Medea  is  that  the  work 
was  calculated  for  a  small  house,  the  Theatre 
Feydeau  mentioned  above.  In  a  large  thea- 
tre, like  the  Opera-house  here,  the  instrumen- 
tation appears  strikingly  weak.  Even  in  the 
most  moving  scenes,  we  wait  in  vain  for  the 
grand  electric  shocks  of  the  orchestra,  for  the 
flames  and  streaming  lava  of  tone.  But  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Cherubini's  instrumen- 
tation is  alwaj's  artistic  and  full  of  character, 
but  never  of  overwhelming  power,  at  least  for 
us  children  of  post-Beethoven  daj's.  Cheru- 
bini lays  the  entire  weight  on  the  stringed 
quartet,  which  the  wood  and  horns  merely 
back  up  ;  it  is  only  rarely  and  sparingly  that 
he  employs  the  kettle-drums.  Trumpets  and 
trombones  are  luanting  altogether.  It  is  true 
that  trombones  are  now  and  then  employed  in 
the  Grand  March  of  the  second  act,  but  not  in 
full  and  solemn  chords ;  only  to  strengthen 
unisono  the  bass  part  of  the  chorus,  almost  as 
though  their  sole  mission  was  to  keep  in  tune 
the  basses  singing  in  the  background.  Where 
too,  in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  his  time, 
Cherubini  introduces  certain  instrumental, 
solos,  he  always  combines  with  them  some 
dramatizing  characteristic  ;  thus  a  soft  solo 
for  the  flute  accompanies  Dirce's  first  song, 
and  a  sombre  solo  for  the  bassoon  Neris's  air. 
Cherubini  is  fond  of  playing  with  the  sound 
of  the  different  instruments  in  a  manner  which 
frequently  borders  on  trifling ;  a  short  motive 
is  given  out  by  the  flute  ;  repeated  first  by  the 
horn  ;  then,  in  a  higher  range,  by  the  oboe  ; 
and  then,  in  a  lower  one,  by  the  violoncello 
or  the  bassoon.  Numerous  such  illuminating 
sparks  and  sparklets   lend  animation  to   the 
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score  of  Medea,  but  we  would  willingly  give 
them  all  tor  one  large  fire.  Thus  it  comes  to 
jiass  that  we  follow  with  interest  Cherubini's 
artistic  orchestration,  with  its  painfully  con- 
scientious examples  of  characterization,  but 
we  are  never  carried  away  by  its  power  :  nay. 
scenes  which,  when  we  read  them  in  the  score, 
we  expected  would  produce  a  very  profound 
impression,  pass  by  almost  without  leaving  a 
trace. 

In  Medea,  as  in  all  Cherubini's  operas,  grand 
and  genial  moments  alternate  with  purely  for- 
mal  passages  ;    lofty    inspiration    with    mere 
padding.     This    last  has  a  depressing  effect, 
especially  when  it  appears  in  a  favorite  form 
of  the  conrposer's,  namely,  that  of  repetition  ; 
frequent  wearisome  repetition,  both  of  the  mus- 
ical phrase  and  of  the  words.     These  repeti- 
tions cause  each  piece  to  appear  even  more 
spun  out  than  it  really  is,  and  we  cannot  blame 
the  hand  which  has  freely  cut  nearly  every  one 
of  the    numbers   for  the    performance    here. 
The  development  of   operatic  music  has  pro- 
ceeded and  is  still   proceeding  so  rapidly  that 
the   lapse  of  no  more  than  from  seventy  to 
eighty  years  causes  even  acknowledged  master- 
pieces to  age  fearfully.     Not  only  do  musical 
details  strike  us  now-a-days  as  strange   and 
formalistic  in  Cherubini.  but    even    his  dra- 
matic form  of  expression,  so  highly  and  so 
justly  esteemed,  does  not  always  suffice  for  the 
increased  demands  of  the  present  day.     We 
recognize  and  admire  the  correctness  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  dramatic   intentions,  but  we  do  not 
find  them  invaribly  carried  out  with  sufficient 
fullness  and  power.     How  have  our  demands 
in  this  particular  risen  since  the  time  of  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Weber?     Let  any  one 
examine  the  musical  characterization  of  the 
varioiis   personages  in  the  opera    of    Medea. 
With  the  exception  of  the  heroine,   they  are 
really  mere  shadows.     Jason,   Creon,  Dirce, 
and  Neris — all  drawn  with  faultless  accuracy, 
but  colorless  and   insignificant.     One   of  the 
most  obvious  and  most  indisputable  advanta- 
ges of  music  over  poetry  is  that  the  former  at 
once  convinces  directly,  where  the  latter  must 
give  a  motive,  step  by  step,  for  everything. 
Musicians  appreciate  exceedingly  this  heart- 
compelling  and  unavoidable  power  of  opera 
as  opposed  to  the  weakened  effect  produced 
in  spoken  drama  by  the  operations  of  the  in- 
tellect.    And  yet — how  much  moi-e  profound 
and  more  convincing  is  the  impression   made 
on  us  by  Grillparzer's  Medea  than  by  Cheru- 
bini's !    Let  any  one  compare,  not  merely  the 
total  impression  of  the  whole,  but  the  analo- 
gous leading  scenes  and  figures  in  the  spoken 
with  those  in  the  musical  work.      In  Grillpar- 
zer's play,  the  king,  his  daughter,  and  Jason, 
stand  out  quite  different  from,  and  in  nicely 
graduated  opposition  to,  Medea;  in  Cherubini 
all  these  personages  form  only  one  hostile  wall 
against  her.     In  Grillparzer,  we  have,  besides 
Medea,  the  lovely  painted,  highly  finished,  and 
fair  form  of  Creusa,  the  white  rosebud  com- 
manding  our   most    lively   syn)paihy   as   she 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  magnificentljf  fiam- 
inu'  Feuerdistel.     And  Jason,  the  faithless  and 
hateful  deceiver,  how  carefully  is  he  portrayed 
by  the   poet   with  everything  capable  of  ex- 
plaining or  of  rendering  his   treachery  excus- 


able I  In  Cherubini's  opera.  Jason  is  an  un- 
important tenor  and  Creusa  (Dirce)  an  un- 
important seconda  donna.  Creon  and  Neris 
are  conventional  figures  of  the  same  sort. 
Medea  is  the  only  persouage  in  whom  we  take 
an  interest,  not  to  say  the  only  personage  at 
all  in  the  whole  opera.  It  was  a  fault,  though, 
perhaps  an  intentional  one.  for  the  librettist 
and  composer  to  make  the  whole  story  a  long- 
monody,  as  it  were,  for  Medea,  compared  with 
whom  every  one  and  everything  else  are  mere 
decorative  adjuncts.  In  other  respects,  the 
libretto,  though  much  wanting  in  variety,  is 
certainly  fashioned  with  great  cleverness  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  opera(of  the  old  school). 
The  Medea-saga,  which  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  one  of  the  most  powerful  subjects 
that  can  be  selected  by  a  dramatist,  be  he  poet 
or  composer,  is  consistently  constructed  and 
the  gradual  working-up  of  the  interest  well 
carried  out. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  numbers  in  the 
opera,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  direct- 
ing attention  more  particularly  to  only  a  few. 
The  overture,  like  the  introductions  to  so 
many  other  works,  now  forgotten,  of  Cheru- 
bini's. is  still  an  ornament  of  our  concert-pro- 
grammes; with  its  noble  bearing,  its  genuine- 
ly French  pathos,  and  its  delicate  instrumen- 
tation, it  now  almost  strikes  us  as  a  concert- 
overture.  Truly  Cherubinian  in  every  bar, 
it  is  in  the  best  sense  characteristic  of  a  master 
fond  of  saying  more  in  his  orchestra  than  in 
'his  songs.  A  proudly  and  finely  built-up  com- 
position is  the  grand,  slow,  concerted  piece  in 
F-majorof  the  first  act:  "Dieux  et  Deesses," 
though  its  effect  is  marred  by  the  long  and 
monotonous  holding  of  the  harmony  of  the 
tonic  and  dominant.  The  duet  between  Jason 
and  Medea  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  moves  us 
strongly  by  its  intense  dramatic  passion.  When 
we  come  to  the  second  act,  we  admire,  in 
Medea's  prayer  that  the  king  may  at  least 
grant  her  a  single  day  more,  the  grand  tragic 
spirit  of  the  whole,  with  its  truly  genial  grada- 
tion of  declamatory  and  musical  details.  For 
noble  beauty  of  tone  and  solemn  dionity, 
there  are  few  things  conipa)'able  to  the  show- 
piece of  the  opera:  the  march  and  chorus  at 
Jason's  nuptials.  Let  the  reader  remark,  on 
the  second  introduction  of  the  women's  chorus, 
the  three  series  of  triads  :  d,  f,  c :  c,  e-flat,  b  ; 
b,  d-flat,  a-fiat ;  which  sound  almost  like  an 
announcement  of  R.  Wagner's  coming,  with 
the  chromatically  descending  soprano-part : 
"Doux  hymen  !"  The  tliird  act  is  short,  cousist- 
ing  of  only  two  scenes  and  aiming  more  at 
di'amatii'all}?  moving  portrayal  than  inde- 
pendently musical  invention.  Its  whole  effect 
rests  on  the  art  of  whoever  may  represent 
Medea  ;  if  the  artist  can,  as  singer  and  ac- 
tress, satisfy  the  very  high  demands  made 
on  her,  she  almost  causes  us  to  forget  the 
composer.  Mme.  Materna  is  here  thorough- 
ly admirable ;  indeed,  altogether,  she  decided- 
ly surpassed  in  the  part  all  our  expectations. 
A  remarkable  improvement  has  lately  taken 
place  in  this  lady.  Her  habit  of  heaping  up 
shrill  and  violent  accents,  which  once  impart- 
ed a  character  of  wild  naturalism  to  her  sing- 
ing as  well  as  acting,  and  spoilt  the  pleasure 
we  should  otherwise  have  derived   from  her 


maguificent  natural  powers,  has  now  mad& 
way  for  a  calmer,  more  moderate,  and  more 
feeling  style  of  expression.  Mme.  Materna 
still  finds  the  most  powerful  effects  in  the  res- 
onant metal  of  her  voice,  but  it  is  no  longer 
there  alone  that  she  seeks  them.  She  has  at 
length  perceived  that  even  the  most  passion- 
ate part  should  not  always  be  painted  unin- 
teri-uptedly  al  fresco  ;  the  perception  of  this 
fact  lias  been  at  once  followed  by  the  most 
zealous  study,  and  that  in  its  turn,  by  the 
most  gratifying  success.  We  may  estimate 
her  Medea  the  more  highly  because  our  oper- 
atic singers,  one  and  all,  have  become  unfa- 
miliar with  Cherubini's  vocal  style.  Despite 
their  praiseworthy  efforts,  all  the  artists  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  moved  about  as 
though  in  an  uncomfortable  garment,  which 
hung  loosely  on  them,  and  which  they  could 
neither  wear  properly  nor  fill  out. 
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II.    (Continued.) 

FROJI   DUFAY  TO  PALESTRINA. 

Apart  from  all  other  assthetic  considerations 
the  striking  feature  of  classical  art  is  its  uni- 
form elegance.  By  this  word  elegance  I  do  not 
mean  mere  obedience  to  conventional  stand- 
ards of  posture,  dress,  action  or  language,  but 
rather  that  intrinsic  refinement  of  thought  and 
expression,  that  unostentatious  dignity  sure  of 
its  own  wortli,  which  is  the  one  essential  to  what 
we  call  high  breeding.  The  classic  sesthetic 
atmosphere  is  one  of  supreme  refinement.  The 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  may  be  called 
the  golden  age  of  music ;  the  age  of  perfect  in- 
nocence and  purity.  The  element  of  struggle 
and  strife  had  not  )'et  been  introduced  into  it. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  musical  interval 
of  tlie  tritone  (an  interval  of  very  peculiar  char- 
acter) was  in  tliose  days  called  the  diabolus  in 
musica  (the  devil  in  music).  This  name  was,  in 
one  sense,  more  fitting  than  was  then  suspected. 
This  tritone  is  the  basis  of  our  modern  tonal 
system.  It  was  the  Eve's  apple  which  once  eaten 
let  all  the  passions  loose.  In  it  lay  the  power  of 
evil.  When  Montevenle  introduced  the  tritone 
into  music  the  art  liad  wliat  tlieologians  would 
call  its  fall :  from  being  divine  it  became  human. 
It  gave  a  voice  to  every  passion  in  man;  it  be- 
came capable  of  larger,  grander,  and  vaster  de- 
velopments. In  other  words,  the  face  of  the  ai-t 
was  wholly  clianged.  But  what  had  gone  be- 
fore was  not  thereby  undone  and  cancelled.  The 
noble  genius  of  the  Beetliovens,  Mozarts,  Bachs 
and  Handels  does  not  cast  a  single  shadow  uj)on 
the  calmer,  serener  glorj'  of  the  Palestrinas,  the 
Gabrielis,  tlie  Ockenheinis,  and  Josquins,  some 
of  the  movements  in  whose  masses,  motets  and 
requiems  are  verily  an  anticipated  thanatojisis,  a 
glinqjse  of  heavenly  peace  and  beatitiule.     .     .     . 

1"he  musical  tasks  which  occupied  composers  of 
this  great  epoch  were  pretty  much  as  follows : 
First  and  foremost  stood  the  mass.  Upon  the 
text  of  the  church  mass  composers  spent  their 
best  powei's.  These  old  masses  were  commonly 
known,  not  by  the  musical  moiie  or  key  in  which 
they  were  written,  as  is  customary  now-a-days,  but 
by  the  name  nt  the  melody  which  the  composer 
took  for  bis  ranliif  Jiniiu.i.  Instead  of  being' 
Dorian,  Alixo-Lydian,  or  Phrygian  masses,  or 
masses  in  D,  C-minor  or  E-fiat,  they  were  known 
as   "  Missa  de  Beata  Virgine,"   "  Missa  I' Homme 

^  Revised  by  the  aiitbor  from  tlie  Boston  Traveller'^ 
report. 
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arme"  etc.  When  the  composer  invented  his, 
own  cantus  firmiis,  as  was  occasionally  done,  tlie 
mass  was  named  after  the  first  few  notes  of  the 
theme.  Thus  we  have  Missa  La,  Sol,  Fa,  Re, 
JNIi  ;  Missa  Mi,  Fa,  etc.  When  the  cantus  fii-mns 
was  the  mclodv  of  some  church  canticle  or  other 
facred  work,  the  text  of  tlie  canticle  or  hymn 
was  sometimes  intei-polated  between  the  words  of 
the  ritual  text  of  the  mass.  This  interpolation 
was  known  as  farcltura,  or  stuffing.  Thus  in 
Jos(juin's  mass  De  Beato  Virgine,  the  Icnor  voice 
in  the  Gloria  sings  not  only  the  ritual  text,  but 
intermingles  with  it  many  allusions  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  as  follows;  Dmiiinnx  Deu.i,  Aginis  Dei, 
filius  palri.t,  ])rimo-genitus  Maria;  Virginis  Matris 
qui  loUis  peccala  mundl.  ■'<iiscipe  deprecationem  tios- 
tram  ad  Maria;  gloriam.  tjuoiiiain  In  solus  naiidus, 
Mariam  sauctificans.  In  inlu.i  Dominiii  Mariam 
gubernans,  tu  solus  altissiinuji  Mariam  corenans 
Jesu  Chrixle,  cum  sancio'  Spirilu,  etc.  Farcituras 
like  this  liad  at  least  a  certain  sense  and  mean- 
ing, but  sometimes  we  find  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Kipie  Eleison  of  an  Ave  Maria 
mass:  Ave  Kyrie  Aliiria  gralia  plena,  Domirnis 
tecum  leison.  But  all  sorts  of  farcitura  were 
afterwards  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  composers  were  forced  to  stick  to  the 
ritual  text. 

The  Requiem  Mass  was  also  a  favorite  theme  for 
composition.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Dies  Ira, 
that  mainstay  of  modern  composers,  did  not  appear 
in  the  old  Re'iuiem  Masses  at  all.  In  its  place 
was  sung  Si  ambulaoero  in  medio  unibrce  morlis. 
Xext  in  rank  to  tlie  mass  stood  the  motet.  This 
was  a  shorter  form  of  composition  on  the  text  of 
a  psalm,  an  antiphuu  or  a  church  hymn.  Pas- 
sages from  the  Gosjiels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Song  of  Solomon  or  the  Book  of  Job,  were 
often  set  to  music  as  motets.  The  story  of  the 
Passion  was  esiiecially  a  favorite  subject.  One 
point  in  these  motets  wdnch  strikes  us  now  as  odd 
was  that  the  title  was  often  set  to  music  as  well 
as  the  text.  In  the  way  of  secular  music  we 
find  the  contrapuntal  part-song,  or  madrigal,  a 
form  of  composition  for  which  almost  all  the 
great  composers  of  this  epoch  showed  especial 
predilection.  In  all  these  various  forms  of  com- 
position the  old  masters  did  their  utmost  to  make 
the  general  character  of  the  music  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  text.  1  say  the  general  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  music,  because  instances  in  wliich  the 
significance  of  any  ])articular  word  or  sentence 
was  musically  emphasized  are  extremely  rare. 
The  music  of  the  Re<]uioni  Mass  was  in  general 
less  elaborate,  more  austerely  simple  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mass  oi-  motet.  As  a  rule,  the  com- 
plexity and  elaboration  of  style  increased  as  the 
composition  progressed.  The  Agnus  Dei,  the 
last  number  in  tlie  mass,  was  accordingly  made 
the  theme  for  the  most  intricate  contraimntal 
treatment.  Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  the  voti\e 
spirit  in  these  old  composers.  Their  sacred  com- 
positions were  not  so  much  didactic  musical  hom- 
ilies or  personal  expressions  of  religious  senti- 
ment, as  they  were  votive  otferings.  The  more 
lofty  the  tlieme,  the  more  carefully  wrought  was 
the  music.  The  feeling  was  that  the  most  e.xalred 
subjects  were  most  wortliil)-  treated  in  the  high- 
est and  most  finely  organized  musical  forms. 
Yet  no  matter  how  complex  the  musical  means 
employed,  tiie  composers  were  ever  studious  of 
simplicity  and  unity  of  effect.  The  composer 
might  have  to  expend  the  most  arduous  labor  upon 
the  technical  part  of  his  work,  he  might  heap  one 
intricate  contrapuntal  device  upon  another,  but 
to  the  listener  his  music  must  seem  beautifully 
clear  and  simple.  In  those  days  to  write  music 
was  the  severest  of  labor  ;  to  listen  to  it  was  pure 
ecstasy.  One  peculiarity  deserves  especial  notice. 
Composers  very  soon  abandoned  tlie  old  device  of 
the  French  d^chanlenrs  of  putting  popular  f^irs 


and  Grregorian  chants  together.  But  a  reminis- 
cence of  this  curious  practice  remained  in  vigor 
for  a  long  time.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  to  furnish  the  cantus  firnuts  of  a 
sacred  composition,  composeiv  often  took  a  ])oiiu- 
lar  secular  melody  for  a  cantus  firmus  in  their 
masses  and  motets. 

Of  the  early  com|)o.se]-s  of  this  great  epoch 
we  know  little  save  their  works.  The  first 
name  of  importance  is  that  of  Guillaume  Diifay. 
His  birthplace  has  not  beeij  discovered  to  ab- 
solute certaint)',  but  he  was  pi-obably  born  at 
Chimay,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County  of 
Ilainault,  in  the  Netherlands,  between  13.50  and 
1355.  When  still  quite  a  young  man  he  went 
to  Italy,  as  indeed  almost  all  the  great  l-'leniish 
composers  did,  and  we  find  that  he  was  a  tenor 
singer  in  the  Pontifical  choir  in  Rome  in  1380. 
In  those  days  singers  were  musicians,  strangely 
as  it  may  sound  to  our  ears.  He  afterwards 
visited  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  died 
in  Rome  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1432.  Dufay 
may  be  called  the  first  real  contrapuntist,  and  if 
any  one  can  claim  the  title  of  Father  of  Music, 
he  can.  In  liis  works  we  find  the  first  germs  of 
organic  musical  form.  He  introduced  order  and 
S3-steui  into  the  loosel}-connected  discanlus  of  the 
French  dechanteurs;  and  it  was  in  his  hands  that 
this  discantus  first  became  worthy  of  the  name 
of  counterpoint.  His  great  contemporaries,  both 
of  them  much  younger  men,  however,  were  Egide 
Bincliois,  born  at  Binche  in  Hainault,  and  wlio 
died  between  1452  and  1464 ;  and  John  Dun- 
stable, born  about  1400,  at  Dunstable  in  Bedford- 
shire, England,  and  died  at  Walbrook  in  1458. 
Dufay  and  Binchois,  with  some  less  noted  con- 
temporaries, formed  wliat  is  known  as  the  first 
Netherland  school.  It  is  noticeable  tliat  Dufay, 
in  comuion  with  all  other  composers  of  his  own 
and  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  found  notliiug 
disagreeable  in  the  bare  interval  of  the  perfect 
fifth  without  the  major  or  minor  third.  Now-a- 
davs  we  use  tlie  ungarnished  fifth  only  for  some 
blood-curdling  dramatic  purpose,  but  in  Dufa)'s 
time  it  was  sweet  and  lovely  to  musical  ears. 
Among  the  composers  of  the  ne.xt  generation, 
most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Binchois,  and  who 
formed  a  sort  of  transition  school  between  the 
first  and  second  periods,  are  Vincent  Faugues, 
Antoinc  Busiiois,  Firinin  Caron  and  Johannes 
Regis,  otherwise  known  as  Jean  dii  Roy. 

The  greatest  of  Binchois's  puiiils  was  Johannes 
Ockenheim  (in'  Ockeghcin),  who  was  born  at 
Antwerp  lietwecu  1415  and  1420.  He  exerted  ai 
stronger  and  more  universal  inthience  upon  musi- 
cal composition  than  any  man  of  his  day.  He  was 
the  first  composer  who  was  dignified  with  the  title 
01  Prince  of  Music,  and  w'as  at  once  the  chief  and 
founder  of  the  second  Netherland  school.  With 
him  counterpoint  gaineil  in  grace,  freedom  and 
elasticity,  and  were  it  not  that  his  works  have  been 
thrown  somewhat  into  the  shade  by  the  more  bril- 
liant genius  of  his  great  pupil  .loscjuin  De|>i-es, 
his  name  would  still  be  the  most  famous  of  tlic  fif- 
teenth century.  But  he  is  still  to  be  reLnembered 
as  tlie  great  master  of  the  Netherlandish  counter- 
point. The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
His  compositions  were  held  in  the  \ery  highest 
esteem  both  in  his  native  country  and  Italy  —  he 
was,  in  fact,  the  model  composer  of  his  day. 

His  famous  pupil,  Josquin  Depres,  was  born  in 
Hainault  about  1450  or  1455.  Like  many  of  his 
predecessoi-s  and  contemporaries,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  we  find  his  name  among  tlie  singers  of  tlie 
Pontifical  choir  of  Rome  in  1484.  He  died 
August  27,  1521.  The  historian  Anibros  calls 
Josquin  the  first  genial  cor(iposei'.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  gentle  paihos  and  sentiment  in  his  music 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  that  of  his  pre- 
ilecessors,  and  which  is  hardly  sui|iassed  by  the 
greatest  Italian  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century.. 


Ambros  does  not  tire  of  extolling  what  he  calls 
the  Jos((uin  look  of  yearning  for  heaven.  The 
closing  jihrases  of  many  of  his  movements  are  a 
pure  ecstasy  of  divine  love. 

Other  composers  of  this  second  school  were 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Antoine  Bruniel,  .Alexander  Ag- 
ricola,  and  greatest  of  all.  Orlan<lo  de  Lasso. 
This  wonderful  man,  in  whose  music  the  second 
Netherland  school  reached  its  culminating  point, 
was  born  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  in  1520,  one  year 
before  Josqiiin's  death.  In  liis  boyhooil  he  was 
choir-bo)'  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicliolas,  at  Mons, 
but  was  kidnapped  three  times  on  account  of  his 
wonderftd  voice.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  ac- 
companied tlie  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  Ferdinand  de 
Cxonzaga,  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Sicily.  In 
1541  he  went  to  Rome,  and  after  passing  six 
months  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal-Arcli- 
bishop  of  Florence,  who  was  then  stopping  in 
Rome,  he  obtained  the  imjiortaiit  position  of 
teacher  of  the  choir  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, in  Laterano,  although  he  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  held  this  office  till  1548.  He 
then  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Europe, 
finally  settling  in  Municli,  where  he  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  then  famous  choir  of  Albert  V, 
of  Bavaria.  It  has  been  reported  that  while  he 
was  in  Paris,  Charles  IX  ordered  liim  to  write 
the  celebrated  Seven  Psalms  of  Penance,  which 
were  to  serve  as  a  balm  to  the  royal  soul,  then  too 
much  troubled  with  the  shadow  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew mas,sacre;  The  only  difficulty  about 
this  touching  story  of  medicinal  music  is  that 
these  very  psalms  are  to  be  found  carefully  writ- 
ten out  in  the  Munich  Library,  in  volumes  bearing 
the  iincptestionably  authentic  datSs  of  from  1565  to 
1570,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took 
jilace  in  1572.  So  this  little  anecdote  came  into 
the  world  like  many  others  about  great  musicians, 
throuijli  the  horn-gate  of  dreams.  Orlando  Lasso, 
since  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  moved  in  the  very 
liighest  social  and  intellectual  circles.  He  mar- 
ried Regina  Weekinger,  a  maid  of  honor  at 
the  ducal  court  of  Brabant,  and  was  himself 
raised  to  the  order  of  nobility.  He  was  the 
most  voluminous  composer  on  recoril.  The 
number  of  his  works  is  quoted  at  over  2,000. 
No  wonder  that  this  constant  strain  upon  his 
brain,  added  to  the  ilaily  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  at  last  told  upon  his  nervous  system. 
In  the  last  few  years  of  his  busy  life  he  fell  into  a 
profound  melancholy.  The  machine  was  worked 
out.  and  on  June  15, 1594,  he  died,  four  months  af- 
ter tiie  death  of  Palestrina,  in  Rome.  He  was  the 
last  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  the  Xetherland 
composers.  Through  him  all  the  science  and  re- 
finements of  Flemish  music  were  introduced  into 
Grermany. 

To  follow  the  course  of  music  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Italy,  we  must  go  back  a,  little. 
One  of  the  most  noteil  of  the  Xetherland  com- 
posers was  A<lrian  Willaert,  born  1490,  in  Bruges. 
He  was,  in  all  probability,  a  pupil  of  Josquin 
Depres,  although  the  testimony  on  this  point  is 
not  quite  uuipiestioned.  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  when  he  went  to  Rome  lie  was  not  a  little 
astonisheil  to  hear  a  six-voice  motet  of  his  owii 
sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir,  and  highly  esteemed 
as  a  fine  composition  of  Josiiuin's.  His  pleasure' 
was  perhaps  not  quite  so  great  when  he  told  the 
papal  singers  that  he  was  the  real  author,  arid 
saw  the  august  choir  immediately  lay  the  work 
aside,  in  high  dudgeon  that  they,  th".  first  sing- 
ers in  the  world,  had  been  wasting  their  voices 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  music  of  an  obscure 
Netherlander.  Willaert  had  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  though,  and  did  not  long  remain  obscure. 
Andrea  Gritti,  Doge  of  Venice,  recognized  the 
young  man's  genius,  and  wh6n  the  leader  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Mark's  died,  Gi'itti  sent  to  Rome  for 
Willaert,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  to  the  unknown 
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foreigner,  and  on  December  12,  1527,  Willaert  en- 
tered upon  the  jierformance  of  the  duties  of  his 
new  office.  The  choice  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
vespers  at  St.  Mark's  soon  became  famous  over 
all  Italy.  As  .a  composer,  Willaert  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of .  Josquin.  He  may  be 
called  the  real  father  of  the  madrigal.  Now  he 
is  principally  famous  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  Venetian  school  and  the  master  of  Andrea 
G-abrieli. 

Andrea  Gabrieli  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
was  born  in  the  Canareggio  quarter  of  Venice, 
about  1510.  He  entered  the  ducal  choir  as  a 
singer  in  1536,  and  was  raised  to  the  position 
of  organist  at  St.  Mark's  after  his  master  Wil- 
laert's  death,  in  1566.  He  died  in  1686.  Of 
his  many  pupils,  two  are  especially  famous  — 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  his  nephew,  and  Hans  Leo 
Hassler,  who  was  a  German,  born  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  1564.  He  came  to  Venice  in  1584  and 
studied  with  the  elder  Gabrieli  until  the  lat- 
ter's  death.  He  then  returned  home,  and  in  1601 
went  to  Vienna.  His  fame  as  an  organist  was 
almost  universal,  and  as  a  composer  he  ranked 
very  high  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Venetian 
school.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II  gave  him  a 
patent  of  nobility.  In  1608  he  entered  the  ser- 
vices of  Christian  II  and  Jbhann  Georg,  Electors 
of.  Saxony.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  June  5,  1612.  But  it  is  in  his 
fellow-pupil  of  old  Andrea  that  we  have  the 
most  shining  light  of  the  Venetian  school.  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli  was  born  in  Venice  in  1557. 
He  became  orgaui^itin  St.  Mark's  in  1585.  AVith 
two  exceptions  he  was  the  greatest  composer,  not 
only  of  his  day,  but  of  his  whole  epoch.  His 
peer  was  Orlando  Lasso ;  his  only  superior  was 
^but  wait  a  little. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE 

PLAYING. 

IIL 

With  the  third  lecture,  delivered  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Herr 
Pauer  brought  his  chronological  study  of  pianoforte 
playing  as  far  as  Beethoven.  Commencing  with 
the  three  educational  writers,  John  Baptist  Cramer, 
Ludwig  Berger,  and  Carl  Czerny,  the  lecturer  said : 
—  After  the  time  of  Clementi  more  attention  was 
paid  to  tlie  teclmical  part  of  pianoforte  playing. 
In  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  sonatas  there  are  no 
stretches  longer  than  an  octave,  and  tlie  figures  con- 
sist mostly  of  scales  and  broken  cliords.  But  after 
their  time  tlie  chords  were  widened,  runs  in  thirds, 
sixths,  and  octaves  were  introduced,  and  tlie  ex- 
pression became  more  brilliant.  Cramer  was  a 
pupil  of  Clementi  for  one  year  and  profited  by  his 
instructions,  but  he  inclined  more  to  the  school  of 
Mozart.  Clementi  lacked  grace,  refinement,  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  this  absence  of  enthusiasm 
is  found  in  all  Italian  authors  for  the  piano.  While 
noted  for  fire  in  their  vocal  music,  in  instrumental 
composition  they  are  cold,  conventional,  and  shal- 
low. They  possess,  however,  one  good  quality  — 
clearness.  By  nature  the  Italians  are  practical, 
economical,  and  indolent,  and  these  qualities  appear 
in  their  music.  Their  writing  is  practical,  for  it  is 
perfectly  clear;  it  is  economical,  for  the  same 
matter  is  repeatedly  used;  and  they  show  their  in- 
dolence in  not  taking  tlie  trouble  to  work  out  their 
themes.  But  this  thematic  work,  so  distasteful  to 
the  Italians,  was  practised  by  Cramer,  who  is  most 
celebrated  for  his  100  studies,  which  appeared  in 
1820.  Far  from  seeming  antiquated,  they  have  not 
lost  a  charm,  but  are  as  fresh  as  when  they  first 
came  out,  being  beautiful  in  form,  harmony,  and 
melody,  ingenious  and  useful.  Our  young  pianists 
incline  to  shirk  studies,  as  if  there  were  a  royal  road 
to  learning,  but  they  would  be  more  patient  did 
they  but  consider  how  much  labor  is  involved  in 
the  writing  of  a  single  study,  and  the  amount  of 
time  that  must  have  been  expended  in  the  mastery 
of  contrapuntal  rules.     They  would  perceive  how 


small  in  comparison  is  the  labor  of  learning  to  that 
of  composing.  Cramer's  Studies  show  the  art  of 
pianoforte  playing  in  its  best  light,  and  exhibit  every 
diSerent  style.  It  is  said  that  Cramer  intended  his 
Studies  as  a  preparation  to  Bach's  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  and  a  better  could  not  have  been  found. 
They  put  the  technical  machinery  into  working 
order,  whence  their  great  importance.  Cramer  was 
one  of  the  best  of  pianists,  his  tone  was  very  rich 
and  round,  his  appearance  wdiile  playing  eminently 
gentlemanly.  He  combined  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Mozart  and  Clementi  schools,  and  Beethoven 
preferred  his  touch  to  that  of  any  other  player. 

After  playing  a  selection  of  Cramer's  Studies 
Herr  Pauer  continued :  — Ludwig  Berger,  born  1777, 
died  1839,  is  comparativelj'  unknown  in  England. 
To  some,  however,  he  is  familiar  as  the  teacher  of 
Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  effective  and  interesting 
pieces,  and  was  an  excellent  pianist,  belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  Eclectic  School.  Granted  that 
the  great  geniuses  make  the  strides  in  art,  the  minor 
talents  consolidate,  polish  and  round  off  the  rough 
corners  left  by  genius.  Just  so  Berger  did  good 
.service  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  pianoforte 
playing,  and  also  as  a  teacher  is.deserving  of  esteem. 
His  Studies  are  remarkable  for  their  dreamj'  expres- 
sion. Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  of  Leipzig,  have  pub- 
lished a  very  cheap  collected  edition  of  these  most 
recommendable  works. 

Berger's  Three  Great  Studies  were  then  per- 
formed by  way  of  illustration. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  pianoforte  com- 
posers is  Carl  Czerny.  His  School  for  Velocity  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  our  fair  pianists 
still  have  to  submit  to  the  rules  imposed  therein. 
He  is  as  much  identified  with  this  work  as  Handel 
is  with  the  Messiah,  Bach  with  his  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  Weber  with  the  FreischiUz,  and  Beethoven 
with  the  Moonliyht  Sonata.  Czei'ny  aimed  at  great 
clearness,  brilliancy,  and  a  certain  degree  of  ele- 
gance. Although  musicians  generally  believe  that 
Czerny  wrote  for  money,  he  was  in  reality  an 
accomplished  and  learned  musician,  understood  the 
origin  and  growth  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  development.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
unrivalled :  Liszt,  Dohler,  KuUak,  and  Madame 
Belleville-Oury  were  his  pupils.  He  showed  his 
power  as  a  teacher  in  his  ability  to  recognize  the 
deficiencies  of  his  pupils,  and  at  once  to  improvise 
remedies,  and  as  a  master  displayed  a  painstaking 
attention  rare  at  the  present  time.  His  admiration 
for  the  classics  was  unbounded,  and  in  his  later 
years  (as  Herr  Pauer  had  himself  hoard  him  say) 
he  followed  a  regular  sj'stem  of  study.  He  used  to 
play  Bach  in  the  quiet  morning  hours,  Mozart  as  a 
preparation  for  Beethoven,  and  the  afternoon  he 
devoted  to  new  composers.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  village  priest  rather  than 
a  European  celebrity.  He  was  indeed  a  walking 
library,  no  smatterer,  but  full  of  accurate  informa- 
tion. A  thorough  critic,  he  was  well  disposed 
towards'every  one,  free  from  prejudice,  and  ready 
to  recognize  merit  everywhere.  His  fertility  as  a 
composer  was  unparalleled.  His  great  aim  was  to 
gain  brilliancy,  elegance,  and  correctness  in  execu- 
tion, and  a  pleasing  mode  of  general  playing. 

Czerny's  A''ariations  on  Schubert's  Walzes,  Op. 
12,  served  as  an  illustration. 

Among  the  composers  who  have  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  pianoforte  playing,  Hummel  is  one 
of  the  foremost.  He  occupies  a  peculiar  position  : 
as  a  pupil  of  Mozart  he  naturally  followed  his 
school ;  as  an  admirer  of  Clementi,  he  could  not 
help  adopting  his  method;  and  as  a  witness  of 
Beethoven's  achievements,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  fuller  style.  But  he  came  out  of  his  difficult  situ- 
ation with  honor  and  credit.  He  possessed  talent, 
ingenuity,  keen  appreciation,  energy,  and  industry; 
and  these  go  a  long  way.  Unexceptional  smooth- 
ness, clever  harmonies  and  graceful  ornaments 
characterize  his  style.  His  playing  was  correct, 
certain,  clear,  and  I'efined.  What  is  called  "  le  jeu 
perle"'  took  his  name  from  him;  his  fingers  were 
round  and  thick  at  the  tips,  and  the  tone  he  pro- 
duced was  clear,  bright,  full,  and  crisp,  like  a  string 
of  pearls.  His  speciality  was  the  portamento  touch. 
There  are  three  recognized  styles  of  touch,  the  stac- 
cato, marked  by  dotted  notes,  the  legato,  marked  by 


a  slur  over  the  notes,  and  the  portamento  (or  carry- 
ing on),  marked  by  dots  with  a  slur  over  them,  is  a 
medium  between  the  other  two.  The  effect  of  it  is 
very  pleasing,  it  brings  out  the  sweetest  tone  of  the 
instrument,  and  will  make  even  a  very  old  piano 
sound  agreeable.  Hummel,  who  never  demanded 
more  than  the  instrument  could  give,  was  not  so 
remarkable  for  fire  as  for  evenness.  His  music  is 
satisfying  and  pleasing,  more  refined  and  polished 
than  dementi's.  He  inclined  to  the  gentleness  and 
pliability  of  Mozart,  in  whose  house  he  was  at  one 
time  a  boarder,  rather  than  to  the  harsher,  stricter 
character  of  the  ItaUan.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
phases  of  pianoforte  plajdng  is  therefore  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Joliann  Nepomuk  Hummel. 

Having  played  the  slow  movement  from  this  com- 
poser's Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor.  Op.  81,  Herr  Pauer 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  remarks  to  Beet- 
hoven :  — We  come  (he  said)  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  all  that  concerns  pianoforte  playing,  to  Beet- 
hoven, one  of  the  greatest  of  executants,  who 
possessed  great  muscular  power,  an  iron  will,  lofty 
enthusiasm  and  unsurpassed  self-command.  He 
opened  to  pianoforte  executants  a  hitherto  unknown 
mine;  when  young  he  practised  so  energetically 
and  industriously  that  he  thought  he  had  thereby 
flattened  his  fingers  at  the  tips.  Always  indepen- 
dent, and  determined  to  conquer  obstacles,  he  would 
never  yield  till  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  perfec-, 
tion.  Before  he  became  deaf  his  playing  was 
marvellous.  In  character  it  was  most  fascinating 
and  inspiring,  earnest,  manly,  and  full  of  intellectu- 
ality. There  were  no  empty  technical  figures,  but 
the  themes  developed  naturally',  every  ornament 
was  a  necessity;  in  everything  there  was  a  loyal 
observance  of  law.  Not  only,  however,  is  it  the 
rules  of  order,  the  energy  and  force,  but  there  is 
something  more  that  satisfies  our  aspirations.  It 
is  the  moral  strength,  a  power  to  which  we  instan- 
taneously yield.  The  object  of  these  lectures 
being,  however,  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
composers,  but  the  nature  of  pianoforte  playing,  it 
will  be  well  to  distinguish  five  points  his  works 
suggest  to  the  executant.  First,  the  contrasts  they 
display ;  second,  the  force  of  the  subject ;  third, 
the  richer  treatment  of  harmony ;  fourth,  the 
powerful  rhythndeal  life ;  fifth,  the  natural  and 
simple  character  of  the  modulation,  the  technical 
figures  appearing  as  a  logical  consequence,  not  a 
supplement  tacked  on.  Further,  we  notice  a  rare 
warmth  of  feeling,  nobility,  grandeur,  and  dignity  ; 
every  capability  of  the  instrument  is  brought  into 
play,  the  shake,  scale,  arpeggio,  octaves,  firm 
chords — in  short  his  works  offer  a"  field  for  the  exec- 
utant to  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Like 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven's  piano  works  were 
influenced  bj'  the  orchestra,  though  in  a  greater 
degree.  While  Mozart  showed  a  womanlj'  tender- 
ness, Beethoven's  was  the  stronger  gentleness  of  a 
man.  More  brilliant  than  Clementi,  Beethoven 
added  to  that  brilliancy  invention  and  intellectual 
life.  In  early  life  he  was  influenced  by  Mozart,  in 
later  years  he  inclined  to  Clementi,  and  he  had  an 
admiration  for  Haydn.  But  he  surpassed  them  all 
and  produced  works  of  imperishable  beauty,  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  or  scarcely  approached 
except  by  Weber's  Sonata  in  A-flat,  Schubert's  in 
A-minor,  and  one  of  Schumann's.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  .Sonatas 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  for  the  former  died  in 
1791,  five  years  before  the  latter  brought  out  his 
first  work.  After  Beethoven  the  division  between 
the  intellectual  and  technical  became  wider,  and 
he  had  himself  apprehended  that  improved  mechani- 
cal means  would  give  that  side  of  the  art  an  absorb- 
ing influence. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  by  performing  Beethoven's 
Andante  and  Variations  in  F.  and  Sonata  in  G.  Op. 

31,  No.  1. 

* 

Haxdel  Rkdivius.    Mdme.   Neinida  made  an 

extraordinary  impression  by  her  refined  and  masterly 
execntion  of  Haudel's  violin  sonata  in  D-major,  one  of 
a  set  of  twelve  works  of  the  kind  pnblished  in  1733 
("tor  violin  or  German  flute")  composed  expressly, 
it  is  said,  for  the  Prince  of  AVales.  The  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  the  sonata  has  been  admirably 
arranged   from    Handel's  own   figured    bass  by  Mr. 
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Charles  Halle.  Mdme.  Ndruda  has  never,  perhaps,  held 
the  public  more  spell-bomid  tliau  with  this  sonata,  by 
what  sojne  of  the  "  advanced  school ''  would  profauely 
call  "a  dried-iip  master."  Let  the  apostles  of  the 
"advanced  school "'  go,  as  Haudel  went,  to  the  Pierian 
Spring,  which  never  dries  up,  and  they,  possibly,  may 
learn  to  know  (and  do)  better.  —  Graphic,  Jan.  S. 
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MR.    APTIIORP'S   LECTURES. 

-  It  is  certainly  one  of  tlie.  most  .striking  signs 
of  tire  growing  interest  in  music  as  an  art  among 
our  people,  that  the  history  of  music,  from  the 
days  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  to  Wagner,  lias 
found  a  place  among  the  popular  lecture  courses 
of  the  conservative  and  practical  old  Lowell  In- 
stitute ;  and  that  the  audiences  have  been  so 
large,  following  the  lecturer,  and  his  little  choir  of 
illustrating  singers,  with  eager  and  intelligent  at- 
tention through  the  whole.  Mi-.  William  F.  Ap- 
tliorp  is  one  of  the  few  young  men  of  active  mind 
and  liberal  culture  who,  after  graduating  at  Har- 
vard University,  has  devoted  himself  to  music  as 
a  profession.  As  a  teacher,  especially  of  har- 
mony and  composition,  and  as  a  critic,  he  has  for 
some  years  ranked  among  the  best  we  have.  Be- 
ing called  to  deliver  this  course  of  six  lectures  on 
the  historical  development  of  his  favorite  art,  he  at 
once  devoted  himself  with  all  his  characteristic 
energy  and  eager  love  of  knowledge  to  the  work 
of  preparation,  which  consumed  a  large  part  of 
the  year.  He  studied  not  only  all  the  important 
histories  and  beginnings  of  histories  of  music 
(like  that  of  the  lamented  Ambros,  cut  off  in 
the  middle  of  his  woi-k,  and  before  whom  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prepare  such  lec- 
tures) ;  but  he  delved  deeply  also  in  the  scores 
themselves  of  mediaeval  and  more  modern  mas- 
ters. He  made  more  account  of  pointing  out 
the  significant  steps  of  progress,  the  unfolding  of 
the  art  out  of  the  first  rudimental  germs  and  the 
first  rude  experiments  into  the  full-fledged,  free 
and  amply-furnished  art  of  our  day,  than  of  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  genius  and  creations 
of  the  individual  great  composers;  yet  their 
styles,  their  merits,  and  their  relative  importance 
were  happily,  if  briefly,  characterized.  The  speci- 
mens (short,  of  course)  given  by  a  quartet  choir 
with  pianoforte  of  the  first  rude  attempts  at  har- 
mony (what  we  now  call  discord),  of  the  quaint 
discrlnt  and  counterpoint  of  the  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  the _  more  genial  and  inventive 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  of  Palestrina, 
Gabrieli,  and  so  on,  were  well  selected,  and 
proved  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  ori- 
gin and  history  of  Opera,  from  the  first  experi- 
ments of  those  noble  Florentines  in  the  year 
1600,  down  to  the  "great  claimant"  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  were  traced  with  a  sure  hand. 

These  lectures  were  very  fully  reported  in  the 
Boston  Travdler,  and  the  reports  were  eagerly 
bought  and  read.  Thinking  that  no  matter  can 
be  better  suited  for  the  readers  of  a  musical 
journal,  we  have  begun  the  republication  of  them 
all  in  order,  giving  the  Travelltr's  reports  after  a 
careful  recision  hi/  the  author.  They  will  run 
through  at  least  a  dozen  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
and  should  make  the  Journal  sought  for  by  more 
readers  than  it  has  at  present. 


THE  NEW  ORCHESTRAL  CLUB. 

For  weeks  the  newspapers  have  teemed  witli  com- 
munications, hints,  suggestions,  squibs,  and  airings 
of  party  grievances,  in  some  way  bearing  upon  what 
is  called  the  "Orcliestral  Problem ; "  the  main  ques- 
tion being  liow  to  secure  for  Boston  a  "permanent," 
well-trained,  sufiieient  orchestra,  which  can  be  kept 


in  practice  all  the  year  round,  and  ready  for  all  fit 
occasions,  whether  "  classical"  or  miscellaneous  and 
"popular."  The  problem  came  up  in  this  way; 
pardon  a  little  history. 

For  a  number  of  years,  during  our  civil  war,  the 
sound  of  the  Beethoven  Symphonies — indeed  of  all 
orchestral  music — had  ceased  in  Boston.  After  the 
old  Musical  Fund,  and  the  "  Germania,"  Carl 
Zerralm,  for  several  seasons,  gave  "  Philliarmonic  " 
Concerts,  by  subscription.  Yielding  at  last  to  tlie 
popular  cry  for  lighter  music,  he  found  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  only  sure  nucleus  of  an  audience, 
the  real  earnest  lovers  of  the  highest  kind  of  music, 
began  to  come  in  more  and  more  mistrustfully,  and 
he  finally  gave  up.  Then  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  a  purely  private  club,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  musical  and  music-loving  graduates 
of  Harvard  College,  seeking  to  keep  fresh  the 
memories  of  college  musical  experiences,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  music  into  more  respect  with  edu- 
cated men  than  it  enjoyed  at  that  period  (1837),  hop- 
ing, also,  to  bring  about  in  course  of  time,  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  professorship  of  music 
in  the  college,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  an 
orchestra  and  giving  symphony  concerts  in  Boston. 
The  plan  was  to  organize  the  audience,  fit,  how- 
ever few.  A  hundred  or  more  gentlemen  of  cul- 
ture, with  the  social  circles  they  could  influence, 
would  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  a  refined,  ap- 
preciative company  of  listeners,  and  form  a  genial 
sphere  which  would  be  likely  to  draw  to  itself 
others  of  like  affinity.  To  do  this,  they  had  to 
keep  tlie  control  of  the  programmes  in  their  own 
hands,  guaranteeing  that  they  should  be  of  the  pur- 
est, highest  kind  of  music;  while  the  very  nature 
and  character  of  the  Association  was  a  guaranty  of 
absolute  disinterestedness,  and  that  the  enterprise 
was  not  to  cater  in  any  way  to  lower  tastes  in  the 
interest  of  any  speculating  impresario  or  agent. 
This  last  named  feature  naturally'  made  the  specu- 
lators jealous,  as  they  are,  instinctly,  towards  all 
enterprises  based  purely  on  artistic"  motives,  and 
offering  no  field  of  "  business "  for  them  to  take  a 
hand  in.  This  worthy  class  of  citizens  and  of  coni- 
merciai  travellers  have  a  rare  gift  for  "  managing 
the  press."  No  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  few  sea- 
sons of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs began  to  be  assailed  in  newspapers  with  mur- 
murs about  "  excliisiveness,"  "  close  corporation," 
"  aristocracy,"  etc.,  because  the  members  and  their 
friends,  who  guaranteed  the  concerts,  were  allowed 
to  have  the  first  choice  of  seats.  Wishing  to  be 
magnanimous,  the  society  unwisely  and  unfortu- 
nately yielded  to  this  clamor,  waived  all  privi- 
lege, and  threw  all  open  upon  equal  terms  —  "  first 
come,  first  served."  From  tliat  moment  the  audi- 
ence began  to  dwindle;  the  grumblers,  not  eager  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  lost  all  desire  to  get 
in,  and  looked  about  them  for  some  new  source  of 
discomforture  to  the  Association,  some  new  hole  in 
its  armor,  some  new  weapon  of  attack. 

This  came  in  the  nick  of  time  with  the  first  im- 
portation to  our  city  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra — a 
fine  chance  for  the  speculators !  The  admirable 
playing  of  this  model  orchestra  was  indeed  a  rev- 
elation to  most  ears  ;  it  made  us  all  more  sensitive 
to  shades  of  tone,  and  more  exacting  as  to  quality 
and  manner  of  performance.  It  was  hard  then  not 
to  perceive  the  "rust"  upon  the  old  machine  so  fre- 
quently disintegrated,  and  onl.y  put  together  now 
and  then  for  fine  symphonic  work.  Thomas  gave 
us  orchestral  inrtuosity,  —  an  orchestra  as  perfect  and 
as  brilliant  as  the  solo  virtuoso  playing  which  had 
before  astonished  us.  Here  was  a  machine  all  pol- 
ished, bright  and  shining  in  every  wheel  and  link 
and  member,  technically  perfect.  While  it  delighted 
every  listener,  while  it  taught  us  much,  both  jiublic 
and  musicians,  spurring  our  own  orchestra  to  higlier 
aspirations,  it  also  wrought  some  harm  as  well  as 
good.  So  shining  a  machine  drew  too  mueli  atten- 
tion to  itself  and  away  from  the  beauty  and  the 
meaning  of  the  music.  Manner  got  the  upper  hand 
of  matter.  Once  we  had  enjoyed  Beethoven  keenly, 
deeply,  feeling  very  near  to  the  great  heart  of  him, 
even  through  orchestras  of  far  inferior  technique ; 
now  we  were  enjoying  Thomas.  Did  we  know 
Beethoven  any  better  in  this  faultless  evening  party 
dress  ">      Must   a  man's   gloves  fit  perfectly,  must 


everything  be  superfine  in  his  presentment,  before 
we  can  feel  the  man  himself  ? 

Now  this,  —  this  splendid  externality  of  nmsical 
interpretation  has,  we  venture  to  submit,  amid  all 
the  great  pleasure  and  the  great  good  tlie  Thomas 
orchestra  has  brought  us,  tended  also  to  the  disaif- 
vantage  and  discouragement  of  our  local  efforts  in 
the  same  line.  It  has  made  us  all  too  critical  and 
too  exacting.  We  are  impatient  of  the  best  we  can 
do,  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  hardly  worth  the  doing. 
And  it  is  just  here  that  the  orchestral  problem  comes 
up.  Why  cannot  our  orchestra  play  as  well  as  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas '(  Simply  because  his  is  an  orches- 
tra devoted  to  this  one  line  of  occupation  the  whole 
year  round,  supjiorted  on  salaries,  and  kept  in  con- 
tinual daily  practice;  whereas  our  orchestra,  while 
preserving  year  after  year  essentially  the  same 
identity  of  membership,  finds  only  occasional  em- 
ployment in  this  capacity,  playing  the  symphony 
the  best  it  can  after  very  insufficient  rehearsal,  and 
then  scattering  itself  about  in  theatres,  school- 
rooms, ball-rooms  and  street  bands,  that  each  indi- 
vidual may  earn  his  bread  by  drudgery  demoralizing 
to  the  artist.  What  can  we  do  about  it  1  And  can- 
not we  contrive  some  means  of  supporting  and  em- 
ploying a,  permanent  orchestra  right  here  at  home  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  orchestral  problem.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Harvard  Concerts  have  done  what  they 
could  toward  solving  it ;  they  have  been  willing  to 
give  the  musicians  all  the  concert  employment,  with 
all  possible  rehearsals,  which  the  pubhc  patronage 
enabled.  This  amount  of  employment,  with  more 
from  the.Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Cecilia,  the 
Apollo  and  the  Boylston  Clubs,  etc.,  is  some  begin- 
ning of  the  end  desired.  Our  orchestral  perform- 
ances have  steadily  improved,  so  much  so  that 
during  the  past  and  present  season  the  critics  have 
found  little  to  blame  and  all  to  praise  after  each 
concert.  Still  we  want  more.  The  ideal  is  by  no 
means  reached.  The  "Philharmonic"  orchestra  of 
Mr.  Listemann  for  two  seasons  has  done  its  chief 
good  in  giving  more  frequent  jiractice  to  the  very 
same  musicians  who  conqiose  the  Harvard  orches- 
tra. Its  original  plan  seemed  excellent ;  it  was  to 
keep  a  conveniently  small  orchestra  in  constant 
practice  and  in  readiness  for  outside  engagenjents 
(for  an  oratorio  in  Salem,  or  in  Worcester,  for  ac- 
companiment to  the  Apollo  or  the  Cecilia  Club, 
etc.),  and  to  give  miscellaneous  popular  concerts  in 
the  city ;  in  these  ways  it  nn'ght  sustain  itself,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  serve  as  a  feeder  to  the 
standard  Symphony  C:oncerts.  Why  it  barely  es- 
caped failure  the  first  year  we  never  understood  ;  it 
was  only  when  it  stepped  into  the  field  of  competi- 
tion with  the  Harvard  this  year,  giving  progranmies 
neither  classical  nor  popular,  but  extremely 
"heavy"  with  excess  of  newness,  that  the  result 
became  disastrous  to  itself,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  probably  abstracted  some  support  from  the  older 
organization  of  its  own  self-same  members  under 
the  older  name ! 

And  now  comes  forward  this  new  movement,  this 
new  orchestral  association  ("club"  we  have  called 
it,  because  it  looks  for  its  njateilal  support  to  the 
system  of  the  vocal  clubs,  that  of  associate  mem- 
bers, wliose  moderate  subscription,  entitling  each 
subscriber  to  four  tickets,  will  cram  the  biggest 
music  hall  with  invited  guests,  and  pay  the  orches- 
tra fairly  for  five  concerts).  How  nuich  further 
they  expect  to  go  we  know  not.  Five  coneerls  are 
a  short  step  toward  "permanence,"  and  the  term 
"permanent  orchestra"  must  long  reniain  a  phrase, 
an  unknown  algebraic  quantity.  But  that  jihrase 
may  have  a  [jractical  meaning  independently  of 
time.  A  permanent  orchestra  is  one  which  always  is 
an  orchestra  so  long  as  it  lasts;  one  whose  mem- 
bers make  this  their  whole  business,  and  are  not 
drawn  away  from  it  by  all  sorts  of  extraneous  en- 
gagements. If  the  new  association  can  bring  this 
about,  then  must  all  good  music-lovers  wish  it  God- 
speed. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  motives 
out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  are  bound  to  credit  the 
sincerity  of  the  one  motive  it  professes,  namely,  to 
build  up  and  support  a  proper  orchestra,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  music  in  our  city.  We  wish  it 
well  just  so  far  as  it  means  well.  If  there  are  any 
jealousies  and  animosities  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we 
will  trust  these  to  heal  themselves  under  the  sun- 
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shine  of  a  new  departure,  and  in  the  imaginary 
first  taste  of  a  sweet  long-coveted  autonomy.  If 
none  who  have  worked  hard  for  tlie  support  of 
orchestral  music  in  the  older  organization  hereto- 
fore have  been  consulted  in  the  new  plan,  why,  per- 
haps it  was  well  enough  that  there  should  be  a  new 
deal' all  round,  and  that  the  "outs"  should  be  the 
"  ins  "  exclusively,  till  they  can  show  what  they  can 
do.  If  there  is  any  hatred  for  the  Harvard  Asso- 
ciation, that  must  react  in  time  to  its  advantage, 
and  we  would  rather  be  among  the  hated  than  the 
haters.  If  there  is  to  be  competition,  open  or  con- 
cealed, that  may  be  the  very  thing  needed  to  arouse 
the  old  association  from  its  fatal  laissez  faire  (though 
we  say  it  who  should  not),  and  inspire  it  with  better 
plans  and  stronger,  heartier  efforts  for  another  year. 
At  all  events  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  quar- 
rels with  nobody,  and  will  go  on  doing  its  own  work 
as  well  and  bravely  as  it  can.  Indeed,  many  of  its 
members  have  cheerfully  subscribed  to  the  funds  of 
the  new  enterprise,  without  losing  any  loyalty  to 
their  first  love.  Another  year,  perhaps,  will -solve 
affirmatively  the  riddle :  Can  a  city  which  hardly 
sustains  one  set  of  concerts  do  any  better  for  two  ; 
Much  more  might  be  said,  but  we  end  here  for 
the  present,  sure  that  we  shall  watch  the  working 
«f  the  new  experiment  with  interest,  neither  ques- 
tioning its  motives  nor  its  methods.  We  only  add 
the  record  of  the  organization,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Adnertiser  of  Feb.  3  : 

As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  uuuiber  of 
gentlemen  conspicuous'for  their  interest  in  music  ;i 
new  society  has  just  been  organized,  called  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Boston,  modelled  in  its  form  upon 
that  of  the  Brooklyn  association.  The  musical,  finan- 
cial, and  executive  control  i.s  vested  iu  a  bonrd  of 
twenty-five  directors,  wlio  from  their  unmber  elect 
their  officers  and  their  necessary  working  committees, 
these  twenty-five  directors  being  elected  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscription  members  of  the  .society. 
The  conductor,  who  is  not  yet  selected,  will  be  ex  offl- 
cii),  a  member  of  the  music  committee.  The  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows  :  Board  of  du-ectors — Professor  J.  K. 
Paine,  E.  Perabo,  John  Orth,  Julius  Eichberg,  W.  H. 
Sherwood.  George  L.  Osgood,  G.  W.  Chadwick,  J.  AV. 
Tufts,  Jimiiis  W.  Hill,  C.  H.  Morse,  AV.  J.  AVincli,  B.  E. 
Woolf,  E.  H.  Clement,  Joseph  Sawyer.  H.  D.  Williams, 
AV.  O.  Grover,  J.  T.  Duryea,  D.  D..  Dr.  H.  C.  Augell, 
AVeston  Lewis.  Oliver  .4mes,  A.  C.  Farley,  Alanson  Big- 
elow,  Jr.,  Eugene  B.  Hagar,  C.  W.  Sanderson,  with  the 
following-named  otficers  :  Professor  J.  K.  Paine,  jnesi- 
dent ;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Augell,  \ice-president ;  Oliver 
Ames,  treasurer ';  Henry  D.  AVilli.ams,  secretary.  Mu- 
sic committee— George"  L.  Osgood,  B.  E.  Woolf,  John 
Orth,  J.  AV.  Tufts.  Finance  committee— A¥.  0.  Grover, 
Joseph  Sawyer,  E.  H,  Clement. 

Over  six  hundred  persons  liavo  already  signed  as  as- 
sociate members,  and  the  secretary  report.s  that  twice 
that  number  could  be  obtained  if  desired.  The  ex- 
pense of  five  concerts  proposed  for  the  first  year  is  thus 
already  guaranteed.  No  tickets  will  be  sold  for  the 
evening  concerts,  each  member  being  entitled  to  four  ; 
rehearsals  will,  however,  probably  be  given  iu  the  after- 
noon, for  which  tickets  can  be  purchased.  No  other 
details  have  yet  been  settled.  The  society  is  built  upon 
a  broad  musical  basis,  though  its  immediate  and  pres- 
ent end  is  the  formation  and  sustainiug  of  a  tiue  orches- 
tra. It  would  be  absurd  to  predict  as  to  the  success  of 
the  euterprise,  but  it  seems  as  if  such  an  object,  sup- 
ported by  such  men,  ought  not  to  fail  and  could  not 
fail  in  Boston.  There  is  certainly  no  danger  from  com- 
petition or  over-stimulus  in  this  matter.  AVe  have  more 
than  room  enough  for  all  the  enthusiasm  which  can  be 
engendered  here  on  the  subject  of  instrumental  music, 
and  any  honorable  scheme  which  results  iu  making 
sixty  good  orchestral  performers  permanent  residents 
of  Boston  is  to  be  highly  commended  aud  warmly  sup- 
ported. 

Concerts.  We  have  a  list  on  hand  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  concerts,  most  of  them  iuiportant  oues,  which 
we  have  neither  room  nor  time  now  to  review.  The 
list  includes  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Beethoven's  Mount 
of  Olives ;  Beethoven's  Rains  of  Athens  und  Dudley 
Buck's  Golden  Legend ;  four  concerts,  including  two 
performances  of  the  Damnation  de  Faust,  by  Theo- 
dore Thonuis  ;  two  Apollo  concerts,  with  Max  Bruch's 
Frithjof  t^ar/a :  Mr.  Heuschel's  second  Song  Recital ; 
concerts  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  the  Eu- 
terpe, Mr.  Bendix,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  (Trio),  Mr.  Ada- 
mowsky,  etc.,  etc.  AVe  keep  them  all  for  one  grand 
resume  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Henschel  aud   Miss  Bailey 

give  a  third  recital  at  the  Meionaou,  when,  among 
other  attractions,  Mr.  Heuschel's  music  to  a  cycle  of 
ten  Servian  Folksongs  (quartets,  duets,  solos),  which 
he  calls  "Serbisches  Liederspiel,"  will  be  sung  by  Miss 
Lillian  Bailey,  Miss  Homer,  Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden  and  Mr. 
Henschel. 

This  evening  Mr.  Arthur  Foote' s  second  Trio 


Concert  at  Chickering's.  Charming  occasions  these. 
The  programme  includes  Trios  by  Mozart  in  E,  and 
Bargiel  in  F,  the  violin  and  'cello  parts  played  by  Messrs. 
Danureuther  and  Fries,  There  will  be  songs  by  Lotti, 
Franz,  Brahms  and  Bennett,  sung  by  Miss  May  Bryant. 

In  the  seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert,  jiext 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  principal  instrumental  feature 
will  be  the  first  perfcu-manee  here  of  the  "  Sardauapa- 
lus  "  Symphony  (described  below)  by  Prof.  F.  I,,.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College.  The  concert  will  open  with  AA''eber's 
Olieron  Overture.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood  will 
play  the  Mozart  Concerto  for  two  pianos  ;  Mrs,  E. 
Humphrey  Allen  will  sing  the  Scena  from  the  Freij- 
schiitz,  aud  three  short  airs  from  Handel's  L' Allegro  ; 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  will  play  a  Scherzo  from  Chopin's 
Sonata,  Op.  35,  etc, 

For  the  eighth  Symphony  (last  of  the  season)  the 

programme  is  essentially  as  follows  :  Eighth  (short) 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  Aria,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey  ; 
Piano  Concerto  (first  time)  composed  and  played  by 
Herr  Louis  Maas,  from  Leipzig  ;  Aria,  Mr,  Henschel ; 
Short  Overture,  "Hamlet,"  by  G,  Henschel;  Duet, 
with  Orchestra  :  "  O,  that  we  two  were  Maying,"  Hen- 
schel (Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel)  ;  Overture  to  Le- 
onora, No.  3,  Beethoven, 

Mr.  B.  J.  Ijaug  will  give  two  concerts  at  Tremont 

Temple  on  Thursday  afternoons,  Feb.  24  and  March 
10,  at  3  o'clock.  Only  the  floor  and  first  balcony  of 
the  hall  will  be  used.  Mr.  Lang  will  have  the  assis- 
tance of^the  Philharmonic  and  Beethoven  clubs,  and  of 
Messrs,  'G,  W.  Sumner,  A,  W,  Foote  and  J.  A.  Preston, 
pianists  ;  as  well  as  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen  and  Mr, 
F,  Korbay  of  New  York,  vocalists.  The  instrumental 
selections  promised  are  the  quintet.  Op.  87,  by  Hummel, 
lor  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  violoncello  and  contra- 
bass ;  the  sinfonietta.  Op.  188,  by  Raff,  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons  ; 
the  concerto  by  Bach  for  four  pianofortes  ;  the  quin- 
tet, Op,  55,  by  Rubinstein,  for  pianoforte,  flute,  clari- 
net, horn  and  bassoon  ;  and  the  octet.  Op,  tiO,  by 
Mendelssohn,  for  four  violins,  two  violas  and  two  vio- 
loncellos. 


OPEKATIC     REMmiSCENCES. 

In  the  Adrertiser  of  .Jan,  ti,  under  the  heading 
"  Operatic  Chronicles  "  a  correspondent,  L,  B,  B,, 
makes  t'ne  following  statement,  to  wit :  "  Signor 
Marti  was  the  first  impresario  who  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  Italian  opera  into  this  country, 
appearing  here  from  Havana  in  1847," 

If  this  means  that  Italian  opera  was  introduced 
into  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  1847,  tlien  I 
think  L.  B.  B,  is  in  error, 

Manuel  Garcia,  after  having  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion in  liOndon  and  Paris  as  a  finished  singer  and 
actor,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  upon  this 
side  of  the  water  Italian  opera.  Accordingly,  in 
1825,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  son  and  two 
daughters,  and  bringing  a  company  of  more  or  less 
talent,  lie  came  to  New  York,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  accounts  of  the  day,  actually  produced 
not  less  than  eleven  new  Italian  operas  in  that  city  in 
course  of  a  year.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  performers,  second  only  to  himself  in  fact,  was 
his  daughter  Maria  Felicita,  then  a  girl  of  17  years. 
Her  father  becoming  embarrassed  in  pecuniary- 
affairs,  she  was  induced  to  marry  M.  Malibran,  a 
wealthy  New  York  banker.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, soon  became  bankrupt ;  whereupon  relinquish- 
ing to  his  creditors  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  settled  upon  herself,  and  leaving 
her  husband  behind,  Maria  returned  to  Europe, 
where,  as  Mad.  Malibran,  for  the  ue.xt  ten  j-ears, 
she  turned  all  musical  heads  in  a  marvelous  career 
upon  the  operatic  stage,  in  the  concert- room,  and 
in  oratorio.  She  died  at  Manchester,  in  1836,  after 
a  performance  in  oratorio,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  opera,  under  Garcia's  management,  at  New 
York,  proving  a  failure,  he  betook  ,  himself  to 
Mexico,  with  a  portion  of  his  company,  in  hopes  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  But  on  his  return,  between 
that  cit}'  and  A''era  Cruz,  he  was  waylaid  \)y  ban- 
ditti, and  robbed  of  nearly  all  of  his  possessions, 
including  a  large  sum  in  gold,  causing  his  return  to 
Europe  a  poor  man,  his  voice  so  impaired  by  age 
and  fatigue  as  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  the  teach- 
ing of  vocal  music.     In  this  he  was  very  successful. 

His  son,  Manuel,  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  noced  teachers  of  singing  in  Europe,  number- 
ing among  his  pupils  Jenny  Lind,  Catharine  Hayes, 
Adelaide  Phillips,  and  many  others  of  celebrity. 
He  is  at  present,  or  has  been  within  a  short  time, 
professor  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  London, 


I  very  well  remember  the  splendid  Havana 
Troop,  spoken  of  by  L.  B.  B.,  nor  shall  I  soon  for- 
get their  appearance  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in 
Ernani,  whereat  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  in 
the  w-ildest  enthusiasm.  Tedesco  took  the  part  of 
Romeo  in  Bellini's  opera,  I  Montecchi  ed  i  Capnletti 
at  the  same  place  on  the  night  of  May  14,  1847. 
She  was  the  prima  donna  par  excellence  of  the  com- 
pany, but,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  there  were 
others  her  equal,  if  not  her  superior,  in  geuius  and 
art.  There  are,  among  our  old  opera  goers,  those 
who  believe,  that  the  basso  of  this  troop,  Signor 
Novell!,  has,  on  the  whole,  never  been  surpassed  in 
his  particular  role  up  to  this  day. 

Signor  Perelli,  one  of  .the  finest  tenors  we  have 
heard,  with  a  fresh  voice  of  singular  and  beautiful 
quality,  on  leaving  the  stage,  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  many  years  was  there  the  leading 
teacher  of  vocal  music.  He  lived  till  within  ten 
years,  if  I  mistake  not. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Moses  in 
Egypt,  so  often  heard  here  as  an  oratorio,  was 
brought  out  as  an  opera.  Those  who  were  present 
might  then  have  seen  how  effective  towards  remov- 
ing the  absurdity  from  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful 
Prayer,  sung  by  principals  and  chorus.  The  music 
to  this,  as  is  well  known,  was^  composed  by  Rossini, 
iu  ten  minutes,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  the  words  being 
written  by  the  librettist  in  hopes  thereby  to  "  save 
the  third  Act,"  as  he  said,  that  part  of  which  had 
always  been  received  with  shouts  of  derision  when- 
ever it  was  attempted. 

On  the  27th  Dec,  1847,  I  heard,  at  the  Astor 
Place  Opera,  in  New  York,  Truffi,  Benedetti,  and 
Beueventano,  in  Lvcia  di  La  nimermoor.  The  first 
two,  as  L.  B.  B.  observes,  were,  for  a  long  time, 
and  deservedly  so,  favorites  in  Boston.  The  latter, 
always  a  most  valuable  member  of  a  troop,  for  he 
was  seldom  sick  or  indisposed  for  service,  had  a 
voice  of  enormous  power.  It  was  said,  that  singing 
at  the  Old  Colony  House,  in  Hinghani,  the  following 
summer,  he  could  be  heard  at  the  steamboat  land- 
ing, perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  Some 
one  called  him  the  "  bull  of  Bashan,"  his  roaring 
being  altogether  different  fromthatof  Nick  Bottom, 
who  could  "  roar  you  gently  as  a  sucking  dove." 

Bottesini,  who  came  with  Signor  Marti  as  contra- 
bassist,  was  quite  yoimg  at  the  time  (only  24  years 
old,  I  believe),  and  he  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
United  States  with  JuUien's  famous  orchestra.  In 
all  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  artist,  with 
a  single  exception,  that  of  power,  he  is  thought 
to  have  rivalled  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  on  his 
giant  instrument. 

The  above,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  way  Italian 
opera  began  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  such 
was  the  breaking  of  the  ground,  or  the  son-ing  of 
the  seed,  which  rendered  possible  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess awaiting  Signor  Marti  and  his  troop  on  their 
arrival  here  in  1847.  N.   L. 

Cambkidge,  Jan.  L'5. 


PROF.    F.    L.    RITTER'S    SECOND 
PHONY. 


SYM- 


The  symphonj'  announced  for  the  Harvard  Con- 
cert of  Feb.  17  is  the  second  of  four  composed  by 
the  genial  and  accomplished  musical  professor  of 
Vassar  College, — author  of  the  two  excellent  and  . 
popular  series  of  lectures  on  the  liistory  of  mu- 
sic, published  a  few  years  since  by  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co,  This  second  or  "  Sardauapalus  "  symphony 
was  first  performed  by  the  New  York  Pliilharnionic 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann.  in 
March,  1872, and  met  with  warm  recognition  among 
the  most  musical  people.  As  evidence  of  this,  we 
copy  what  was  written  by  some  of  the  critics  tlie 
next  day. 

The  Tribune  of  March  4  says  :  — 

Prof.  Rittev's  symphony  is  a  new  work,  and  this  wa,- 
its  first  performance.  It  is  a  musical  ilhrstration  of 
Byrou's  "Sardauapalus;  "  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
the  tragedy,  and  the  spirit  of  its  different  movements 
corresponds  with  the  frame  of  mind  inspired  by  the 
poem.  It  is  in  no  sense  what  is  called  "  programme 
miisic,"  and  Prof.  Ritter  remenibers  the  great  truth 
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is  not  to  imitate,  but  to  suggest,  and  that  a  composition 
which  must  be  interpreted  by  an  elaborate  verbal  de- 
scription is  music  of  a  base  and  imperfect  order. 
Without  expecting  us,  therefore,  to  follow  in  his  sym- 
phony the  action  of  the  drama,  he  has  taken  certain 
passages  as  texts,  so  to  speak,  and  built  upon  them  an 
Allegro  moderato  corresponding  to  the  picture  of 
the  great  king  as  he  "Molls  crowned  with  roses,"  a 
Hcherzo,  symbolical  of  the  royal  revels,  an  Andante 
suggested  by  My7-i-ha's  soliloquy,  and  an  Allegro  con 
spirito,  m  which  we  catch  the  furious  spirit  of  the  final 
catastrophe.  The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Bergmann, 
gave  a  careful  and  refined  interpretation  of  this  work, 
and  the  impression  pi'oduced  by  it  was  highly  pleasing. 
If  we  say  that  it  shows  Prof.  Ritter  to  have  been  a  rev- 
erent and  intelligent  student  of  Beethoven,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  has  borrowed  anything  from 
the  great  master  except  a  method  of  treating  his  own 
ideas,  and  of  course  he  could  not  have  looked  to  a  bet- 
ter model.  The  style  of  the  first  movement  seems  to 
us  particularly  good.  It  is  simple,  fluent,  and  forcible. 
With  a  single  long-drawn  note  (the  poet's  "  woe  —  woe 
to  the  unrivalled  city!")  it  passes  at  once  into  the 
charming  Scherzo  allegretto.  The  Andante  is  plain- 
tive and  sombre.  In  the  final  Allegretto  the  composer 
has  given  a  somewhat  freer  rein  to  his  fancy,  and  made 
a  little  approach  toward  the  exuberance  of  the  modern 
school,  but  he  never  becomes  either  coarse  or  fantastic. 
The  whole  symphony  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  com- 
posure which  indicates  a  writer  sure  of  his  resources 
and  master  of  all  his  instruments.  The  scoring  is  solid 
and  rich,  without  being  showy,  and  abounds  in  beauti- 
ful touches.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  work  would 
captivate  the  multitude,  but  it  will  earn  the  respect  of 
connoisseurs  and  increase  the  reputation  which  Prof. 
Ritter  already  enjoys  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  scholarly  of  our  resident  composers. 

The  Weekli/  Reineic  says  of  the  symphony  :  — 

Prof.  Ritter  employs  the  wealth  at  his  command  with 
a  free  and  liberal  but  not  a  lavish  or  wasteful  hand. 
His  moderation  shows  sound  judgment  and  judicious 
taste,  if  not  some  self-denial,  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  is  a  thorough  master  of  instrumentation  and 
all  the  highly-colored  appliances  of  the  modern  school. 

The  first  movement  of  Mr.  Ritter's  symphony.  Alle- 
gro moderato,  in  E-minor,  iH-4  time,  commences  with 
a  dash  of  austerity,  which  outburst  gives  way  readily 
to  a  bright,  clear,  luxni'ious  representation  of  jovial 
revel  and  enjoyment,  fnll  of  sensuous  elegance  and  at- 
traction. This  view  doses  with  a  severe  warning  blast 
and  prescient  wail  of  woe,  and  the  next  movement  suc- 
ceeds, without  break,  Scherzo  allegretto,  E-major  in 
G-8  time,  which  carries  out  the  glimpse  of  the  royal 
reveller's  spirit  in  the  first  movement  with  heightened 
effect ;  at  first  in  a  defiant  strain,  and  finally  in  a 
softened  and  voluptuous  mood,  with  a  very  successful 
eudeavor  to  fix  the  sparks  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 
which  gives  a  pearly  lustre  to  the  composer's  melting 
and  flowing  rhythm. 

After  an  interval  of  rest  here  a  majestic  Andante  in 
A-minor,  2-4  time,  depicts  an  introspective  and  sad- 
dened spirit  such  as  sve  may  well  suppose  to  have 
actuated  the  beautiful  Greek  slave,  Myrrba,  who  de- 
spised her  bonds,  and  yet  loved  her  enamored  lord  and 
possessor.  The  pensive  humiliation  breathed  by  the 
movement  becomes  soon  charged  with  Greek  fire  and 
devotion,  and  by  a  masterly  modulation,  piu  mosso, 
leads  gracefully,  without  interval,  to  the  final  move- 
ment, Allegro  con  spirito,  returning  to  E-minor,  4-4, 
which  dashes  into  the  martial  vein,  and  draws  freely 
upon  the  instrumental  resources  of  the  art.  The  col- 
oring here  is  bold,  rich,  decided  and  striking,  and  even 
when  the  clamor  of  the  conflict  seems  to  have  subsided, 
the  lofty  strain  of  kingly  daring  is  still  maintained  and 
the  hues  and  harmonies  deepen  and  swell  with  t]ie  in- 
domitable magnanimity  of  death-defying  heroism,  till 
the  fatal  and  sublime  climax  is  reached,  and,  leaving 
their  mortal  ashes  a  prey  to  the  flames  kindled  by  their 
own  hand,  the  two  immortal  spirits  soar  from  earth  on 
tl>e  wings  of  love  to  their  eternal  home. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  instrumental  drama,  and 
its  inarticulate  thoughts  and  language  are  intelligibly 
and  eloquently  c<mveyed. 

The  symphony  is  remarkable  for  clearness  and  sym- 
metry. It  does  not  attempt  to  dive  into  the  unfathom- 
able, and  yet  its  meaning  is  profound  and  replete  with 
infinite  suggestion.  The  means  employed  are  all  legit- 
imate and  yet  novel,  fi-esh  and  individual.  We  felt,  it 
is  true,  the  impress  of  preceding  great  masters  on  the 
work,  as  we  see  Shakespeare  in  Milton,  and  both  in 
Byron,  but  that  advancement  on  the  progress  of  others 
does  not  affect  the  originality  of  the  production,  which, 
judging  from  a  first  hearing  —  and  fir.st  impressions 
are  often  the  most  generally  correct  —  stamps  the  com- 
poser as  a  writer  of  genius. 


OBITUARY. 

LUCIEN    H.    SOUTHARD. 

Mr.  Lucien  H.  Southard,  news  of  whose  dcalli  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  is  received,  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
this  city,  and  was  well  known  here  as  a  musician 
and  composer.  He  was  born  at  Nantucket  in  the 
year  1827,  but  removed  from  the  island  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age.  A  portion  of  his  youth 
was  spent  in  Vermont,  but  he  came  to  Boston  before 
attaining  his  majority.  His  education  was  gained 
in  a  very  desultory  way,  but  such  was  the  foi-oe  of 
his  mind  and  the  tenacity  of  his  memory,  tliat  he 
became  a  respectable  scholar  and  a  man  of  wide 
reading.  His  aptitude  for  languages  was  surprising, 
but  his  natural  inclination  was  toward  music. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  father  (who  was  an  able 
physician),  yoimg  Southard  devoted  himself  to 
music  as  a  profession,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Baker.  He  had  the  usual 
fortune  of  change,  and  from  time  to  time  was  organ- 
ist in  many  churches.  He  was  a  natural  impro- 
viser,  having  always  a  clear  vein  of  melody^  in  mind, 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  harmony  to  make  his 
musical  thought  interesting.  Whether  in  music  or 
in  conversation,  the  movements  of  his  mind  were 
animated  and  strongly  individual.  He  aided  Mr. 
Baker  in  compiling  several  collections  of  music,  and 
contributed  many  of  his  own  compositions,  gener- 
ally under  a  pseudonym.  He  used  to  say  tliat  choirs 
would  not  sing  a  time  to  whicli  a  Yankee  name  was 
prefixed,  but  would  admire  every  one  of  foreign 
origin ;  and  for  that  reason  he  printed  the  name  of 
the  composer  as  "Bernliard  Schmidt."  Many  of 
these  tunes  are  still  sung. 

His  ambition  was  to  compose  an  opera.  His  taste 
was  wholly  Italian  as  to  vocalism,  although  he  rec- 
ognized the  mastery  of  Berlioz  and  other  French- 
men in  orchestration.  Alone  and  unaided  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  instrumentation,  and  he  produced 
certain  movements  that,  to  say  the  least,  were  strik- 
ing and  beautiful.  They  might  not  have  stood  the 
test  of  modern  criticism,  but  they  were  far  from 
commonplace,  and  as  we  recall  them  in  memory 
they  seem  as  lovely  as  the  dreams  of  youth.  The 
files  of  Dwight's  Journal  give  some  notices  of  his 
early  efforts.  His  librettos  were  not  done  by  experi- 
enced hands.  The  English  one  was  a  faithful  ver- 
sion of  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  done  literally,  and 
without  proper  knowledge  of  dramatic  effects.  Tlie 
Italian  one,  entitled  Omano,  was  founded  upon  Beck- 
ford's  weird  story  of  the  "Caliph  Vathek."  This 
last  contained  some  grand  numbers,  but  it  was 
wholly  bej'ond  the  capacity  of  any  American  sing- 
ers, and  of  course  it  was  never  represented.  In  a 
sketcli  like  this,  many  things  must  be  passed  over. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  tliat  he  lived  at  one 
time  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  in  Balti- 
more. In  the  latter  city  lie  had  charge  of  tlie 
orchestra  which  is  supported  by  the  Feabody  fund. 
The  orchestra  was  a  Babel  of  many  tongues  and  of 
diverse  views.  Tot  Tentones,  fptut  opiiuones.  It  was 
a  very  hard  place  for  any  man,  and  Mr.  Southard 
was  only  moderately  successful  in  controlling  the 
forces.  He  could  "  make  the  music  go,"  but  he 
could  not  harmonize  the  players.  He  had  passed 
his  best  days.  For  his  own  liappiness  and  success 
Mr.  Southard  was  born  about  twenty-five  years  too 
soon.  At  present  there  is  a  chance  for  a  native 
composer,  if  he  has  merit ;  formerly  there  was  none. 
He  had  his  faults ;  among  ihem  that  of  an  impetu- 
ous temper;  and  he  fretted  liimself  witli  real  and 
with  imaginary  difficulties.  His  life  was  one  of 
struggle  and  disappointment.  The  great  prize  of 
fame  for  which  he  toiled  was  always  just  out  of 
reach.  As  it  was,  he  left  a  large  number  of  com- 
positions for  church  service,  some  songs  (always 
indicating  ability,  but  seldom  widely  popular),  a 
treatise  on  harmony,  and  the  two  operas,  both  unfin- 
ished. A  man  of  unusual  intellectual  power  and 
acumen,  with  fine  artistic  taste  and  natural  energy, 
he  lacked  only  the  indescribable  something  wliich  is 
called  ballast  to  have  made  him  a  striking  figure  in 
our  time.  His  widow,  who  is  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
is  residing  with  her  son,  an  architect,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. — Advertiser,  Feb.  7. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Feb.  7.  The  musical  record  for  the  last 
two  weeks  has  not  been  particularly  brilliant,  and  1 
have  but  two  concerts  to  notice,  one  of  them  having 
been  the  third  Recital  of  Mr.  Henschel,  which  was  a 
very  successful  affair,  and  in  which  Miss  Bailey  was 
genuinely  satisfactory,  within  certain  limits.  The 
other  was  Dr.  Damrosch's  fourth  Symphony  Concert, 
which  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  5,  The  pro- 
gramme included  the  D-minor  Symphony  of  Schumann 
(Op.   120),  and   the  Mendelssohn  violin-concerto,  the 


latter  played  by  the  young  Brazilian,  Dengreniont.  It 
is  n  most  marvelous  thing  to  see  a  boy  of  14  quietly 
standing  before  2,000  people,  and  playing  a  composi- 
tion (from  memory)  which  is  considered  sufficiently 
formidable  by  experienced  artists.  This  he  did,  and 
did  it  exceedingly  well,  liarring  the  lack  of  weight  (so 
to  speak)  which  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  his  youth. 
His  grace,  dexterity,  staccato  passages  and  double 
stopping,  are  all  truly  admirable,  and  all  point  to  a 
magnificent  future  for  this  gifted  and  precocious  lad. 
But  these  beer-garden  engagements  ought  to  be  stopped 
at  once;  no  talent  can  stand  an  indiscriminate  forcing 
process;  and  the  boy's  guardians  ought  to  understand 
the  fact:  there  is  yet  time,  soon  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Runimel  announces  four  Recitals  in  February, 
and  a  second  series  of  three  in  March.  Joseffy  an- 
nounces three  ditto  within  a  few  days  ;  these  latter  are 
to  be  given  for  charitable  purposes.  The  May  Festival 
is  in  process  of  preparation,  and  Dr.  Damrosch  fs 
working  himself  thin  over  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
rehearsals.  The  chorus  will  comprise  1200  select  and 
well-trained  voices.  For  the  rest,  I  add  an  extract  from 
Vol.  1,  Ko.  1,  of  the  Music  Festival  Bulletin,  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

The.  Festival  orchestra  will  comprise  250  selected 
musicians,  including  the  orchestra  of  the  Symphony 
Society  and  the  best  instrumentalists  that  can  be 
found,  who  will  be  drilled  and  directed  by  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. 

The  solo  parts  will  be  allotted  to  aitistsof  great  emi- 
nence and  popularity ;  and  probably  so  many  renowned 
singers  have  never  before  been  gathered  together  on 
any  occasion  in  this  country,  as  will  appear  before  the 
public  at  the  festival.  A  complete  list  of  their  names 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue,  and  cannot  but  prove  an 
attractive  item  for  the  public. 

Above  and  back  of  the  stage  will  be  built  a  Roosevelt 
organ  —  one  of  the  largest  and  best  instruments  ever 
made  by  that  celebrated  organ-builder,  and  one  unex- 
celled for  richness  and  power. 

The  Festival  will  take  place  during  the  first  week  of 
May,  1S81,  and  will  compi'ise  three  afternoon  and  four 
evening  performances.  The  programme  will  include 
choral  compositions  of  different  styles  and  of  varied 
length  ;  purely  orchestral  works  ;  ensemble  pieces  and 
solos.  The  principal  choral  compositions  selected 
are  :  — 

The  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  One  of  Handel's  most  cel- 
ebrated works,  and  the  standard  Te  Deum. 

The  Toiner  of  Babel,  by  Rubinstein.  This  work  is  a 
composition  of  dramatic  interest  and  picturesque 
grandeur,  and  in  Europe  has  met  with  the  highest  suc- 
cess 

The  Grand  Requiem,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  A  gigantic 
work,  which  requires  immense  choral  and  instrumental 
forces  tor  its  proper  presentation.  Each  movement  is 
a  revelation  of  the  spirit  and  the  pathos  embodied  in 
the  well-known  and  time-sacred  words,  and  the  whole 
combines  the  se\-ere  simplicity  of  the  old  Italian  school 
with  the  sensatioual  elements  of  modern  romanti- 
cism, The  chorus  and  orchestra  \ie  with  each  other 
in  giving  expression  to  the  composer's  thoughts.  In 
some  movements  of  this  work,  four  accessory  orches- 
tras are  combined  with  the  grand  orchestra,  the  latter 
forming  the  continuous  foundation. 

The  Messiuli,  by  Handel,  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra. 

The  Ninth  Symphony,  by  Beethoven,  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra. 


Chicago,  Feb.  5.  "  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Com- 
pany "  is  in  Chicago.  We  have  great  respect  for  the 
Queen  of  England,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  is  a  truly  good  and  noble  woman.  Yet, 
although  by  nature  and  right  she  may  be  called  noble, 
and  the  glitter  of  royalty  surrounds  all  that  she  does, 
I  must  as  frankly  state,  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Oiiera," 
when  in  this  country,  seems  to  forget  its  august  uanis- 
sake.  For  the  royal  in  name  should  be  royal  in  act. 
That  "Her  Majesty's  Company  "  should  so  forget  their 
royal  name  as  to  represent  second-rate  works  either' 
indicates  that  in  taste  and  aim  they  have  fallen  from 
a  high  standard,  or  that  they  are  not  what  they  seem. 
From  the  great  in  name,  one  would  have  a  right  to 
expect  works  worthy  of  the  great.  But  with  Her 
Majesty's  Opera  we  have  to  deal  with  a  paradox,  and 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  once  more  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  that  by  any  other  name  they  would 
appear  ju,st  as  great.  Last  year,  when  this  celebrated 
company  came  to  us,  tliey  offered  us  the  following 
operas  ;  Lvcia,  Maria,  Sonnambxla,  Aula,  II  Tro- 
vatore,  and  the  rest  of  the  much  time-honored  works. 
This  season  our  musical  feast  is  made  up  of  the  veiy 
same  operas.  But  again  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  royalty  never  changes,  but  is  the  same,  yesterdav 
to-day,  and  forever.  In  Chicago  we  are  somewhat  a 
wide-awake  people,  and  our  very  hand-organs  have 
been  driven  off  the  streets  for  offering  us  the  sn  eet 
melodies  of  these  very  operas.  And  the  only  rea.'-ou 
that  Her  Majesty's  Opera  does  not  share  the  same  fad 
fate,  is  that  we  have  great  respect  for  the  Queen  in  this 
city,  and  we  try  to  be  polite  even  when  inclination  has 
to  be  held  in  subjection.     Madame  Gerster  is  a  loyelr 
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singer,  bat  why  she  should  try  to  rival  our  music-boxes 
in  the  time-woru  character  of  her  songs,  is  something 
of  a  mystery.  Siguor  Campauini  is  au  artist  of  fine 
powers,  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  he  should  so 
humble  his  greatness,  as  to  forever  slug  the  old  round 
of  roles.  Doubtless  he  is  a  martyr  to  royal  commands. 
Our  noble  contralto.  Miss  Gary,  has  also  to  show  her 
good  nature,  and  sing  the  old  songs,  again  and  again. 
Of  course  an  artist  of  Signor  Galassi's  taste  would 
prevent  the  ill  use  of  all  this  great  talent  if  he  had 
influence  enough.  Even  the  good  natured  and  most 
gentlemanly  conductor,  Signor  Arditi,  must  tire  of 
Lucia,  Hoiuiambida,  and  Martu,  and  I  half  fancy  his 
endurance  is  almost  provoked  into  a  state  of  remon- 
strance. But  of  course  Col.  Mapleson  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  this  constant  reproduction  of  the  old  operas. 
Oh,  no!  for  he  is  but  a  faithful  servant  of  Her  Majesty, 
aud  but  graciously  obeys  her  queenly  wishes.  But 
cannot  something  be  done  ?  We  are  getting  old  in 
Chicago,  and  as  we  have  not  many  hundred  years  to 
live,  and  as  we  have  fauiiliarized  ourselves  with  these 
time-worn  works  until  we  know  them  all  by  heart,  we 
can  but  long  for  something  fiesli,  even  while  the  power 
of  enjoyment  is  left  us.  Thus  we  humbly  pray  Her 
Majesty  that  she  will  graciously  give  us  something- 
different  another  year.  We  will  not  presuuie  to  sug- 
gest, but  if  she  should  desire  a  hint  of  our  taste  in  the 
matter,  we  would  respectfully  inform  her  royal  Majes- 
ty, that  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Von  Weber,  and  Wagner 
have  written  works  that  it  would  help  our  musical 
progress  to  hear.  I  asked  a  gentleman  friend  to-day  if 
he  had  been  to  the  opera,  and  heard  the  lovely  voice 
of  Madame  Gerster.  My  friend  is  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  has  plenty  of  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
royal  price  that  is  asked  for  seats  at  Her  Majesty's 
Opera.  But  he  is  also  a  plain-spoken  man.  So  he 
answered  me,  "No  !  aud  I  shall  not  go  until  they  give 
something  besides  the  hand-organ  operas."  As  my 
friend  is  a  true  republican,  and  belougs  to  a  uew  coun- 
try, I  humbly  hope  that  his  disrespect  to  Her  Majesty 
may  be  overlooked.  Justice  bids  me  state  that  the 
company  have  oifered  us  one  so-called  novelty,  in  the 
Mefistofele  of  Boito,  but  I  am  also  forced  to  admit  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  greatness  in  the 
work,  and  apart  from  the  shock  ihat  a  new  opera  gave 
our  nerves,  we  are  not  much  the  happier  from  the 
performance. 

But  let  me  write  of  a  subject  moi'e  humble,  yet  I 
trust,  fully  as  worthy  of  mention,  in  a  journal  devoted 
to  tlie  interests  of  art.  Not  long  since  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  girl  who  is  working  faithfully 
to  perfect  herself  as  a  pianist.  She  is  thoughtful, 
and  endeavors  to  cultivate  her  talents  with  an  energy 
that  is  under  the  control  of  reason.  She  is  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  and  has  given  herself  most  en- 
thusiastically to  the  study  of  her  chosen  instrument, 
under  his  thoughtful  instruction.  To  her,  the  study 
of  music  was  no  simple  task,  but  rather  a  lite-work 
that  deuiauded  one's  best  powers.  Thus  for  some 
years  she  has  lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  hard-working 
student.  Bnt  lately  her  development  has  reached  such 
a  state  of  maturity,  that  she  has  been  called  upon  to 
give  a  number  of  recitals,  and  it  is  thus  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  her  wonderful  progress.  Miss  Lydia 
S.  Harris  was  announced  to  play  the  following  pro- 
gramme, which  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Liszt. 

a.  Polonaise  Heroique,  in  E. 

b.  l.a  C.ampauella  (Concert  Study  after  Pagauini). 

c.  Spinnerlied,"  tl"om  Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman." 

d.  March  from  Wagner's  '*  Tauiihiiuser "    .     .    .    .    Liszt 

a.  Selmbert's  "  Wanderer." 

b.  Schubert's  "  Erl  King." 

I'.  Waldesrauchen  ("  Forest  jNlurniurs  "  Concert  Study). 

(/.  Themes  from  Gounod's  "  Faust" Liszt 

First  Concerto  in  E-flat :  J.  Allegro  Maestoso. 
II.  Quasi  Adagio.     III.  Allegretto  Vivace. 

IV.  Allegro  Marziale I^iszt 

(Orchestral  part  on  a  second  pianoforte,  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  B.  Mathews.) 

When  I  mention  that  this  programme  was  played 
from  memory  ;  and  that  in  intei-pretation,  and  in  fin- 
ish of  performance,  that  this  young  lady  indicated  the 
feelings  of  an  aitist,  1  have  given  her,  not  praise,  but 
her  just  due.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
conceded  that  this  young  lady  is  a  finished  player,  for 
she  would  be  the  fii'st  one  to  resent  the  flattery.  But 
that  she  is  rapidly  becoming  one,  and  that  she  has 
great  talent,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  many  musical  people  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  this  Western  girl,  for  when  the  real  art-.spirit 
is  present,  it  will  manifest  itself  in  such  delightful 
ways,  that  the  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  by 
its  grateful  influence.  Thus  all  true  musicians  will 
wish  this  young  lady  a  most  hearty  God-speed  in  her 
choseu  art.  C.  H.  Brittah. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

The  London  Figaro  (Jan.  22)  says:  Mr.  Gye  will  an- 
nounce in  the  prospectus  he  will  shortly  issue,  that  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  season  wil  commence  on  Tuesday, 
April  19.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  the  ordinary 
repertory,  M.  Rubinstein's  opera,  "The  Demon,"  will 
be  produced  on  a  scale  of  great  splendor.  M.  Rubin- 
stein has  undertaken  to  come  to  London  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals,  aud  to  personally  conduct  the  first  two 
performances,  and  the  chief  parts  will  be  sung  by 
Madame  Albani  and  M.  Lassalle.  Mr.  Gye  will  like- 
wise announce  that,  in  place  of  Signor  Vianesi,  whose 
connection  with  Covent  Garden  has  been  severed,  he 
has  engaged  as  conductor,  in  conjunction  with  Signor 
Bevignaui,  M.  Joseph  Dupont,  the  well-known  chef 
d'orcheUre  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  Concerts  Populaires 
of  Brussels.  The  services  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
past  season,  including  Madame  Patti,  Madame  Albani, 
Madame  Valleria,  Madame  Sembrich,  Madame  Scalchi, 
MM.  Nicolini,  Gayarre,  Cotogni,  Lassalle,  etc.,  have 
been  retained,  aud,  in  addition,  Mr.  Gye  will  announce 
that  he  has  concluded  engagements  with  the  foUowiug 
new  artists:  Madame  Fursch-Madier,  the  popular  prima 
donna  of  the  The'atre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  who  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  June;  Mdlle.  de  Reszke, 
the  well-known  soprano  of  the  Paris  Grand  Ope'ra; 
Mdlle.  E.  Warnots,  a  light  soprano  of  Brussels;  M. 
Mierwinsky,  a  tenor  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera;  and 
Mr.  Perugini,  a  tenore  di  yrazia,  and  a  native  of  the 
United  States.  Other  arrangements  are  pending,  and 
Mr.  Gye  will,  as  usual,  promise  the  "  best  two  out  of 
three ' '  further  novelties. 

Herr  Jean   Becker    has  not  appeared  in   this 

country  for  so  many  years  that  he  has  been  accepted 
even  by  constant  Popular  Concert  goers  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  new  artist.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
artists  engaged  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con.;erts.  He 
was,  when  he  first  appeared  in  this  country,  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  a  great  favorite.  He  is  no\v»a  man 
of  forty-five  yeai-s  of  age,  with  a  full,  round  tone, 
which  suggests  the  influence  of  his  first  and  last  pro- 
fessor, Kettenus — a  player,  we  are  told,  of  the  broad 
German  school  now  best  exemplified  by  Professor 
Joachim  —  than  of  Alard,  under  whom  he  studied  in 
Paris.  Similarly,  too,  his  fifteen  years'  leadership  of 
the  famous  Florentine  qiuirtet  have  rendered  him  a 
past-master  of  the  art  of  playing  in  concerted  music, 
and  if  the  feeble  violin  sonata  in  D-miuor  by  F.  W. 
Rust,  which  he  played  on  Jan.  15,  be  taken  as  a  test, 
he  is  likely  to  shine  here  far  less  as  a  soloist  than  as  the 
leader  of  a  quartet.  In  this  capacity  Herr  Becker's 
happiest  eiforts  have  been  his  leadership  of  the  great 
Schubert  quartet  in  D-minor  on  J^n.  15,  and  of  the 
Schumann  quartet  in  A-minor,  No.  1,  on  Jan.  17; 
while  the  excellent  playing  by  himself.  Miss  Krebs, 
and  Signor  Piatti  of  Mendelssohn's  piano  trio  in 
D-minor,  Op  49,  on  Jan.  15,  gave  unalloyed  pleasure 
to  those  to  whom  it  must  have  been  very  familiar. 
Miss  Krebs  chose  for  her  solo  on  Jan.  15,  Beetho- 
ven's sonata,  "Les  adieux,  I'absence,  et  le  retour"; 
and  for  Jan.  17,  the  "Variations  se'rieuses"  in 
D-minor,  of  Mendelssohn  playing  also,  with  Signor 
Piatti,  Schumann's  "Stiicke  im  Volkston."  The 
vocalists  at  these  concerts  were  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and 
Friiulein  Friedlander,  the  gentleman  singing,  "For 
native  worth"  and  Signor  Piatti' s  charming  song, 
"Awake,  awake,"  and  the  lady  being  heard  in  songs 
by  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Grieg,  and  Rubinstein. —ioji- 
don  Figaro. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic 

Society  (Messrs.  W.  G.  Cusius,  Francesco  Berger,  H. 
Leslie,  G.  Mount,  C.  E.  Stephens,  John  Thomas,  and 
T.  H.  Wiiglit),  on  Tuesday  last,  the  subjoined  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted:  — Six  concerts  to  be 
given  during  the  season;  the  orchestra,  with  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cusins  as  sole  conductor,  to  consist  of  eighty  perform- 
ers; two  rehearsals  to  be  held  instead  of  the  traditional 
one  (a  manifest  improvement);  subscribers,  members, 
and  associates,  as  in  the  old  time,  to  be  admitted  to  re- 
hearsals on  the  W'ednesday  preceding  each  concert;  no 
member  of  the  directorate  to  have  any  of  his  own 
works  performed;  the  Homeo  and  Jitliet  of  Hector 
Berlioz,  to  be  given  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  a  new 
orchestral  suite  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowe'n,  etc.  Mdme. 
Albani  has  accepted  an  engagement,  and  M.  Schar- 
wenka  is  to  introduce  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  of  his 
own  composition.  The  Guarantee  Fund  already  ex- 
ceeds £1,750;  Mr.  Henry  Hersee,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
Stanley  Lucas  as  Secretary,  has  subscribed  a  whole 
year's  sal.ary.  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer  replaces  Professor 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  of  the  Cambridge  University,  as  wri- 
ter of  the  analytical  programmes  —  so  that  the  Wag- 
nerian theory  aud  doctrines  will  uow  be  more  fearlessly 
and  emphatically  championed.  Herr  Johannes  Brahms 
did  not,  we  learn,  decline  to  co-operate  with  Mr,  Cusins 


as  conductor,  but  pleaded  his  inability  to  arrive  in 
England  soon  enough.  The  proposition  to  Brahms,  on 
the  part  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  was  made  witli  the  hearty  approval  and 
concurrence  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  himself.  —  Graphic. 


Edinburgh.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Mus- 
ical Standard  writes: 

The  management  of  tbe  Choral  Union  will  not  be 
wise  if  they  let  slip  the  very  evident  lesson  taught  by 
Monday's  concert.  Not  only  was  it  the  best  house  the 
series  of  concerts  has  had;  but  what  speaks  more 
plainly,  the  tickets  were  sooner  taken  up  than  on  any 
other  occasion.  The  programme  consisted  entirely  of 
pieces  by  Beethoven,  which  seems  very  clearly  to  point 
out  that  the  public  are  at  least  more  eager  to  hear  what 
they  are  persuaded  is  good  music  if  brought  forward 
to  their  notice  in  an  ortliodox  manner,  than  any  quan- 
tity of  novelties  or  miscellaneous  programmes  of  all 
sorts  of  schools  of  art  jumbled  together. 

The  orchestra  throughout  played  with  all  their  usual' 
finish.  The  various  numbers  of  the  programme  en- 
trusted to  them  were  as  follows  :  — Overture  "  Prome- 
theus," Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61 ;  Concerto,  piano, 
aud  Orchestra,  No.  5  in  E  flat ;  Symphony,  No.  8  in  F, 
and  Overture  ''Leonora,"  No.  .'5. 

The  solo  vocalist  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Henry  Guy, 
who  sang  "  Adelaide"  and  "  O  beauteous  daughter  of 
the  starry  race,"  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  with  much 
feeling,  gaining  a  hearty  encore.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Miss  Agnes  D.  Hamilton,  a  young  lady  belonging 
to  a  well-known  local  musical  family,  a'nd  who  is  de- 
servedly in  high  repute  for  her  great  finish  of  style  in. 
playing.  Miss  Hamilton's  clearness  of  tone  and  cer- 
tainty of  intonation  were  most  observable  in  both  the 
pieces  she  played,  although  iu  the  second  (Variations 
for  piano  and  violin  from  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata")  a 
want  of  power  was  evident;  the  pizzicato  passages 
particularly,  being  nearlv  inaudible  from  many  parte 
of  the  hall. 

Herr  Pauer's  appearance  again  before  an  Edinburgh 
audience,  after  so  long  an  absence  was  an  event  fully 
appreciated  by  the  public.  To  criticise  his  perform- 
ance seems  almost  out  of  place  ;  but  in  perfect  fairness 
the  chromatic  passages  for  the  left  hand  in  the  con- 
cei  to  lacked  clearness  ;  in  other  respects  his  playing 
was  onlv  what  a  master  can  be. 


Pakis.  The  Socicte'  des  Concerts  of  the  Conserva- 
toire had  for  its  programme  on  Sunday,  Jan.  23: 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony;  Fragments  from 
Spontini's  Fernando  Cortez  (Introductory  Choruses, 
Recitative  of  the  High  Priest,  March  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Chorus);  Schumann's  Piano  Concerto  (Mrae. 
Viguier);  Trio  and  Chorus  of  the  Parcie,  from  Ra- 
niean's  Hippolyte  et  Aricie;  Overture  to  Leonora, 
Beethoven.     Conductor,  M.  Deldevez. 

— At  the  Concert  Populaire  (Pasdeloup,  director): 
Symphony  in  G,  Mozart;  Barcarolle  aud  March,  Saint- 
Saens;  Air  from  Gluck's  Jj'mii^e,  sung  by  M.  Capoul; 
Fragments  from  the  Sgniphonie  Eomantique  by  Jonci- 
eres;  Romanza  of  Beethoven  for  violin  (M.  Marsick); 
Airs  from  the  ballet  of  Sylvia,  by  Le'o  Delibes;  Ro- 
mance from  "LaDe'esse  et  le  Berger,"  by  Duprato 
(Capoul);  Carnaval,  by  Guiraud. 

— At  tlie  Ghatelet:  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven; 
"  Crepuscule  et  Danse  Galile'enne"  by  Massenet:  sec- 
ond Piano  Concerto,  composed  and  played  by  L.  Dim- 
mer; "Ride  of  the  Walkiires,"  Wagner;  Concert- 
Stuck  for  violin,  composed  and  played  by  Caniille  Si- 
vori;  Danse  and  Bacchanale  from  Sftmson  et  Ifalila^ 
Saint-Saens;  Wedding  March,  JMendels.sohu.  Conduc- 
tor, M.  Colonne. 


Leipzig.  The  ninth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Dec.  i), 
offered  an  Overture  to  "Prometheus,"  by  Bargiel  (first 
time,  the  composer  conducting) ;  Rec.  and  Aria  from 
Gluck's  Orphevs,  by  Frl.  Schauenburg  of  Crefeld;  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  Br.ahnis  (Joachim);  Aria  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  opera  by  Saint-Saens;  Variations  for 
Violin  (first  time)  composed  and  played  by  Joachim; 
Eighth  Symphony,  Beethoven.  Tenth  Concert:  Over- 
ture, Scherzo  and  Fiu;ile,  Scliumaun  (received  with 
great  favor);  Rec.  and  Air  from  Handel's  Acis  and  Gal- 
atea (Mme.  Begau-Schinuin);  MS.  Concerto  for  vio- 
loncello, composed  and  played  by  Herr  Julius  Klengel, 
of  the  orchestra;  Songs:  a.  Arietta  by  Paradies(  1710),  h. 
Romance  by  Isonard  (1775-1818).  c.  Mailied  by  Carl 
Reinecke;  Solo  pieces  for 'Cello;  Beethoven's  .Ei/»io)» 
music.  Eleventh  Concert  (Jan,  1):  Overture,  "Weihe 
des  Hauses,"  Beethoven;  Aria  from  Gluck's  Iphigenia 
at  Tauris  (Frau  Sachse-Hofnieister;  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto  (Frl.  Babette  Lobach,  of  Kiinigsberg); 
Scena  and  Aria  from  Frei/achiitz:  Adagio  from  Spohr's 
ninth  Concerto  (Frl,  Lobach);  Symphony  in  C,  Schu- 
bert, 
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iO^Ujsicai  ^njECtructton. 


^/^^  EDITH  ABELL, 

•*■"■'■     After  Beveral  seasons  of  study,  teachine,  and  singing 
in  Kuropei  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kksidknck  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


•^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOUSSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d  'ensemble.    Address  149  a  Tremont  Street. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

^  VIOLINIST, 

RcceiTen  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.    Also  for  accom* 

paniment  lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  cnBcmblc 

playing.   Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

%£R.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 
^  Teacher  of  the 

piAno-forte,  harmony,  and  counterpoint, 

Addrua,  No.  i  Otis  Place  (oS  Brimmer  St.),  BosTOH. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  Ojc-Bntin  and  Wheat-Germ, 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pain^  anil  nearat^ia,  refreahe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  preventive  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  «i.oo.  F.  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave-,  New  York 


flfH,  JOHN  A,  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tbemont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hours  ID  A.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 

Ti/fiDAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
■*"  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass- 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Boom. 


QEORGE   T.  PULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
1^"  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Amekican  Art  Jouknal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


J^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  OKGANIST, 

"will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  TiiEMONT  St.,  Room  62. 

(^  L.  CAPEN, 

»  (Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 

At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston.  j 

7"   p.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

-^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

j^j?.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

l\/rR.  JUNIUS  W.   A'/ZZ(Leipslc,  i860  to  1863), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
fa,  and  Cello)  fay  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

!l8  East  Tenth  Street,  Mem  York  City. 

DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
AddrcH ;  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^ISS  HELEN  n.  ORVIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Jleferences:  B.  J.  Lasg,  J.  S.  Dwioht. 

J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  la  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SIHvtING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


7- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUKE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

C  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Fuknished  for  Special  Occasioks. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 

ryiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 
,  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
I  j7  Trbhont  Stsbbt,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  140  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.    WEBBER, 

i         149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Bosto.n,  Mass. 
(     Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice.  :in<l  the  .\rt 
of  Singing 


^^  B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONT, 

135  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

J^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS 

Permanent  address, 
Ko.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

Pf/-ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and    all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T  !,»«».>:•/ Military.Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

''^*™''' ■  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avom 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
%^  '   This  Departtnent  has  charge  of  ati  the  Pianos  used  m 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  ok  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO   SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

"Win  meet  his  pupils  on  and  alter  Septemher  10th  at  the 

Artist  Goild  Rooms,  lS8i  Tremokt  St.,  Bobxok. 

fARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

"^  CONCER  T  PI  A  NIS  T  A  ND   TEA  CHER , 

Addrein  PETEESXLEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  GoIiUmbub  Avknub,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWiaHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5-75  per  annum. 

bwiGHT'sJouRNALOFMusicand  The  BostonMedicalandSurgical Journal  6.75  "        •' 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1 1.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide..   3.50  "        •■ 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional. 

i!!^~  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  WasAington,  St.,  Boston. 
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Price!  but! $22.      BABY  ORGAN 


NEW  STYLE  10»-THBEE  AND  A  QUARTEK  Oa 
TAVES,  in  BLACK  WALNUT  CASE,  decorated  with 
GOLD  BRONZE.  Length,  30  inches;  heiglit.aSinches; 
depth,  14  inches. 

This  novel  style  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET 
ORGANS  (ready  this  month)  has  sufficient  compass  and 
capacity  for  the  performance,  with  full  parts,  of  Hymn 
Tunes,  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Popular  Sacred  and  Secular 
Music  generally.  It  retains  to  a  wonderful  extent,  for  an 
instrument  so  small,  the  extraordinary  excellence,  both  as 
to  power  and  quality  of  tone,  which  has  given  the  MASON 
<fc  HAMLIN  Cabinet  Organs  their  great  reputation  and 
won  for  them  the  HIGHEST  DISTINCTIONS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHI- 
BITIONS for  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  Bveut  one  will 
BE  FULLY  WARRANTED.  CASH  PRICE  *22 ;  OH  receipt  ; 
of  which  it  will  be  shipped  as  directed.    If  on  receipi 

AND  TRIAL  IT  l>OEB  NOT  SATISFY  THE  PURCHASER,  11' 
MAY  BE  RETURNED  AND  THE  MONEY  WILL  BK  REFUND- 
ED.   

EIGHTY  STYLES  of  Organs  are  regularly  mad-t  hv  the 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  from  the  B.\BY  ORGAN 
at  If22,  to  largo  CONCERT  OKGAKS  nt  f  SIO,  :  nd  up. 
wjirds.  The  great  majority  are  at  $101)  to  $2iH)  eacli. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  CIRCULARS  and 
PRICE  LISTS  free. 

MASON   &.  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

IM  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St.,  NEW  YORK. : 
149  Wabash  Ave,  CHICAGO. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

ON    THE    THRESHOLD. 

ByT.  T.  MUNGER. 
i6tno,  doth,     ....     $i.oo 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  lo  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event:  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it:  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — A^no  ^  York  Times. 

*iif*For  safe  bit  Hrxyksellers.    Sent  post-paid^  on   receipt  of 
price,  by  the  I'ltbii.^hers. 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &    CO.,    Boston. 


The  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

ATTENTION  TONE  CRITICS! 


0£C]STEaEDINU.S.PAT£HIOEilCB. 

In  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Reed  Organ  this  Ac- 
tion ifl  unrivalled.  Hence,  in  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  in  volume,  variety,  and  in  the  general  brilliancy  of 
the  united  eifect,  these  Organs  are  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  first  position  is  always  awarded 
them  by  judges  at  every  exhibit,  and  the  highest  econiums 
are  bestowed  upon  them  by  eminent  musicians  in  Europe. 
Though  their  unapproachable  excellence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  for  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  my 
manufacturing  facilties,  to  comply  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand and  offer  the 

CARPENTER  ORGAN 

To  the  general  public 

Send  for  list  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  using: 
the  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  Country. 
These  Organs  range  in  price  from  only  -SIS  to  S20i>0. 
Organs  for  easy  payments  only   Sl'.OO   per  month   and 
upwards. 

New  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion 

E.    P.   CARPENTER, 

Worcester.  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Writings. 


Mbs.  WorrNET  has  succeeded  in  domesticating  herself 
in  a  great  number  of  American  homes.  The  purity, 
sweetness,  shrewdneas,  tenderness,  humor,  the  elevated, 
but  still  homely  Christian  faith.,  which  find  expression 
in  her  writings,  endear  her  to  thousands. —  E.  P.  Whipple. 

ODD,  OR  EVEN  ?    $1.50. 

Mes.  WaiTNEy  is  a  strong  writer,  and  iu  this  book  has 
Riven  us  .some  of  her  very  best  work.  —  Chicago  Tribune. 

Faitli  Gartney*s  Girlhood.     [Uustrated $1.60 

The    Gayworthys 1.60 

I^eslle   Goldthwalte.     lUu.'Jtrated 1.60 

Patience  Stroiigr^s  Outings 1.60 

Hitherto.     A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

Real  Folks.     Illustrated 1.50 

We  Girls.     A  Home  Story.    Dlustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.     Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.     2  vols 3.00 

Pansies :  A  Volume  of  Poems 1.50 

•Tust  Hovr  :   A  Key  to  the  Cook-Dooks 1.00 

"  Such  books  a.H  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to 
be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  th« 
leaves  and  cover  will  hold  together,  — not  holiday  toI- 
ames  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive 
works,  with  a  "  mission,"  which  is  to  make  the  world 
better  than  they  find  it.  —  Boston  Commonwealth. 

%•  For  sate  by  Booksellers.  Sent^  post-paid,  im 
'zccipt  of  prict  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MnTLm  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STERLING  BOOKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.     Revised  and  completed  to  1880. 

7T4e  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  published  up  to  1880,  including 
"Christus"  (but  not  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a  fine  portriit.  In  4 
vols  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $9.00  ;  half  calf,  $18  00  ;  morocco,  $24.00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  Outre-Mer,"  and  "  D-ift-Wood,"  In 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50 ;  half  calf,  $9.00;  morocco,  $12.00. 

This  edition  of  1x)N(}fell<)w'b  Works  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  libraries  and  for  houieholds,  being 
printed  on  lar(;e  type,  and  in  printing,  paper,  anil  binding  being  altogether  worthy  of  the  permanent 
and  beaiitifnl  character  of  the  literature  it  embodies. 

WHITTIER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works. 

The  Poetical  Worki  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Whittieb'8  Poems  yet  pnblisbetl.  In  3  vols,  crown. 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.75  ;  half  calf,  $13.50 ;  morocco,  $18.00. 

The  Prose  Worirs  comprise  " Literary  Recreations,"  "Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,"  and 
"Margaret  Smith's  Journal."  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50 ;  half  calf,  $9.00;  mo- 
rocco, $]  2.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have  made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished 
hoDsehold  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

HOLMES'S  WORKS. 

New  Uniform  Edition,  inclnding 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Bkeakpast-Table.        Elsie  Vknkbe  :  A  Romance  of  Destiny. 
The  Peofessob  at  the  Bbeakfast-Tablb.        The  Gcardiam  Anoel. 
The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table.  Poems.     Household  Edition. 

6  vols.  12mo,  in  box,  $10.00. 
A  very  desirable  edition  of  these  wise,  thoughtful,  sugge.stive,  witty,  and  every  way  deli^tfal 
books. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POEMS.     (Diamond  Edition.) 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  from  new  plates,  and  containing 

his  "  Poems,"  "  East  and  West  Poems,"  and  "  Echoes  of  the  FootHills."     18mo.     $1.00. 
A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique  poems. 

"GLOBE"   HAWTHORNE. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Uniform  with  the  "  Globe  " 
CoopEB,  Dickens,  and  Waverlet,  which  have  proved  bo  widely  popular.  It  contains  all  of  Haw- 
thorne's Works,  —  Novels,  Short  Stories,  Travel  Essays,  Note-Books,  and  Books  for  Children.  6 
volumes,  with  24  illustrations.     Sold  only  in  sets.     Price  of  sets,  in  cloth,  $10.00;  half  calf,  S25.00. 

"  GLOBE  "    COOPER. 

Complete  Works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Including  his  famous  Novels  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Revolution,  and  Stories  of  the  Prairie,  Woods,  and  Sea.  With  new  and  valnable  Introductions 
to  each  volume  by  Sctsan  Fenimorb  Cooper,  and  32  full-page  Illustrations  drawn  expressly  for 
this  edition  by  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Sheppard,  and  Waud.  In  16  volnmes,  16mo.  Sold 
only  in  sets.     Price  in  cloth,  $20.00 ;  half  calf,  $43.00. 

"GLOBE"  DICKENS. 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  containing  55  excel- 
lent illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.  With  an  Index  of  Characters.  •  15  volnmes,  16mo,  81.25  a 
volume;  the  set,  in  cloth,  $18.75 ;  half  calf,  $40.00 ;  half  rnssia,  $45.00. 

"  GLOBE  "  WAVERLEY. 
The  Warerley  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Complete  in  is  volumes,  i6mo.    Printed  from 

excellent  type,  on  good  paper.  Illnstiated  with  100  engravings  by  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Low, 
Share,  Sheppard,  and  other  famous  artists.  The  introductions  which  appeared  in  the  sumptuous 
Abbotsford  Edition,  and  the  illustrative  notes  inserted  in  subsequent  editions,  are  reproduced  here, 
furnishing  all  needed  explanation  of  the  novels  and  the  history  of  their  production  There  are  also 
a  glossary  and  a  very  full  index  of  characters.  Sold  only  in  seta.  Price,  in  cloth,  $16.25  ;  half  calf, 
$35.00. 


*  For  sale  by  Booksellers. 

HOUGHTON, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Ma.'^.s. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
Tbe  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  mth 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMKRSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  hare  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  CJ  octaves,  and 
-a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

for  1881   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  SraAKT  Phblps,  author  of  '•  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELi.s,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took"    "The    TTndis«ovf»TAH     floiiTitrTr"-     qtiH     WR-^rwv 


J/VSIKS,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American," 
peans,"  etc. 


'The  Euro- 


Short  Stories  and  Sl^etclies, 

By  Harriet  Beechbr  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrioh,  Sarah 
Obnb  Jewett  Constance  Penimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  on  "  The  Itelation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  famishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  a^j  is  contained  in  Ttoetity  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  pos<a{;e/;-«e,-  7,5  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

E.STABLISHED  m   1SC7. 

Not  more    than  from   three  to  four 
pupiU  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  tinished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  t'anious  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
•eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deservini;  of  that  name. 

The  regular  tcniiH  bi-giu  in  Septembi^r,  November, 
February,  and  Api-il. 

Send  for  Oir.iular  to         JUMUS  VACiWMmV,,  /JlrerJor 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenca 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  excln.sive  use  of  first-Kjlaas 
materials  and  workmanship  wiU  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Febst  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  iirst  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  o 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public.and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Masicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  aU  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Human  Race. 

By  Lazarus  Geiger,  author  of  "  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Human  Speech  and 
Reason."  Translated  from  the  German  by  David  Asher,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  20  in  the  Euglisli 
and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library.     8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

An  important  work  by  one  of  the  most  original  of  German  thinkers.  It  discusses  Language, 
Tools,  Color-Sense,  the  Origin  of  Writing,  the  Discovery  of  Fire,  and  the  Primitive  Home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publlsbers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS 

-OK  SCHOOLS ! 

^%  -^  __  ---  ^%  ^v  1 1  rf*  (^'J  *^**')  -^'^®  latest  book 
OOn&  D6IISa  for  Common  Schools. 
By  L.  O.^Emerson.  Has  a  great  variety  of  cheerful, 
genial,  musical  songs,  such  as  the  girls  and  boys  must 
like,  and  also  a  good  elementary  course. 

Among  our  older  and  Standard  School  Song  Books,  that 
are  still  favorites  and  in  constant  demand,  we  mention 
Whip-poor-will,  (50  cts.)  Mocking  Bird,  (50  cts.)  and 
Golden  Kobin,  (50  cts.)  all  by  W.  O.  Perkins. 

Welcome  Chorus-  ^Si^^ 

for  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Seniinaried.  By  W.  S. 
TiLDEN.  Is  of  the  best  character,  and  well  fitted  to  follow 
those  most  successful  books,  the  HigU  Scliool  Choir, 
(i^l.OO)  and  the  Hour  of  Singing,  (.^1.00)  both  by 
Emerson  and  Tildex,  and  the  Laurel  AVreath,  (:S1.00) 
by  "W.  O.  Pebkins.  We  also  mention  Einerson*s  Quar- 
tets and  Choruse-s  for  Male  Voices,  (tiO  cts.)  just  out, 
as  a  good  book  for  practice  in  High  Schools,  Academies 
and  Colleges. 

OPERETTAS  AND  CANTATAS  FOR  SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Coi-O7iation,  (60  cts.)  Culprit  Fay,  (§1.00)  Fairy  Bridal,  (50 
cts.)  Flmver  Queen,  (new,  75  cts.)  Guardian  Angel,  (50  Cts.) 
Hour  in  Fairy  Land,  (60  cts.)  Miracle  of  Roses,  (60  cts.) 
Little  Bo  Peep,  (60  cts.)  .\hmd  Ircmg^  (50  cts.)  New  Year's 
Fve,  (60  cts.)  Three  Little  Kittens,  (50  cts.)  Quarrel  among 
Flowers,  (35  cts.)  Spring  Holiday,  (60  cts.)  and  Cinderella, 
(50  cts.)  are  all  lively  and  pretty  Cantatas. 


OI.IVEK  BITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"The  best  remedy  for  boarseneEs  and  Bore  thrcatB,  1  liaye  ever-Hsed  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists  ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG  hKEANl,I«.  Y 

"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  KtA'.  H.  M'.  KN.APP 
D.  D.  New  York. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HERIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use .  Druggists,  35  cents, 
or  B.  A.  OLDS,  ICK)  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 


Harmony  Taught  by  Mail, 

UULLING'S  SIMPLE  and  UNIQUE 
-^  METHOD.    Address, 

G.  T.  BULLING,  23  Union  Square,  New  York 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
EIGHTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Husic  Hall,  Tlinrsdav,  March  .3,   1881,  at  3  p.m. 

CAKL  ZERllAHN,  I         B.  LISTEMANN, 

Conductor.  ■    |  Violin  Leader. 

Pkogra.mme. 
Eighth  Symphony  Beethoven ;  Aria  from  Graun's  Pas- 
sion (Miss  LiIjLian  Bailey  );  Piano  Concerto  (new),  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mr.  Louis  Maas,  late  Professor  in 
the  Royal  Conservatorium  at  Liepzig  ;  Aria  :  "  Revenge  ! 
Timotheus  Cries,"  from  "Alexander's  Feast,"  Handel, 
(Mr.  GEOBfi  Henschkl)  ;  Concert  Overture  (MS.  1870), 
Henschel ;  Duet,  with  Orchestra,  "Othat  we  too  were 
Maying  !  "  Henschel  (Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel)  ; 
Overture  to  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 
Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  reserved  seat,  $1.25. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
April  15,  Passion  Music. 
April  17,  "  St.  Paul." 
Secured  seats  for  either  now  for  sale  at  Music  Hall. 


THE 

EDINBURGH  AND  QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

Messrs.  Hobohton,  Mikklin  &  Co.  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  beginning 
with  the  present  year,  they  will  publish  American  editions  of  the  two  leading  British 
Quarterlies,  namely  :  — 

THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW  (published  by  John  Mcrrat). 
THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW  (published  by  Longmans  &  Co.). 

These  will  be  published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  British  Publishers,  and 
printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  British  Editions.  We  doubt  not  there  is  a  large 
class  of  cultivated  readers  in  America  who  will  be  very  glad  to  secure  these  two  great 
Quarterlies  in  the  excellent  typography  which  will  distinguish  these  Editions.  Of  the 
character  of  the  Quarterlies  themselves  there  is  little  need  to  speak. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  begun  in  1802  by  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jef- 
frey, and  Lord  Brougham,  was  for  years  the  leading  Review  of  the  world,  and  has 
always  maintained  an  exceedingly  creditable  rank  in  the  world  of  periodicals.  It  was 
the  organ  of  the  best  thought  in  the  Whig  party  in  politics,  in  England,  and  has 
always  been  distinguished  by  its  able  treatment  of  historical  and  literary  subjects. 

The  Quarterly,  which  was  begun  in  1809,  has  uniformly  been  recognized  as  the 
organ  of  the  best  section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  has  treated  with  marked  ability  the 
various  political  and  social  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  seventy  years.  Its 
articles  on  literary  topics  have  also  been  of  unquestionable  ability  and  great  influence. 

We  doubt  not  the  American  public  will  heartily  approve  and  support  an  enterprise 
which  offers  these  sterling  Quarterlies  in  their  original  elegant  typography  at  the 
same  price  at  which  they  have  been  heretofore  offered  in  cheap  reprints.  The  price 
of  each  will  be  $4.00  a  year ;  the  price  of  single  numbers,  $1.00. 

CLUBBING  RATES. 

For  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  together $7.00 

For  either  of  these  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly 7.00 

For  both  of  the  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic 10.00 

For  either  Review  and  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

(which  is  $5.00  a  year) 8.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 11.00 

For  either  Review  and  Tue  Reporter  (which  is  $10.00  a  year) 13.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  The  Reporter v .*....  16.00 


N.  B.  —  Persons  who  have  already  remitted  directly  to  the  publishers  the  full  yearly 
subscription  price  of  The  Atlantic,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, or  The  Reporter,  can  procure  either  or  both  of  the  Reviews  by  sending  the 
difference  between  the  amount  remitted  and  the  amounts  above  named. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  checks  on  New  York  or  Boston,  postal  money-orders, 
or  registered  letters,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN    AND   COMPANY, 

4  PARK   STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JANUARY  NUMBERS   NOW  READY. 


Calen&ac  of  t\^t  ^\x^ita\  ^eajefon. 


Makch,  1881. 

1.  First  Concert  of  Maurice  Deugiemout,  Music  Hall. 

3.  Fifth  (last)  Chamber   Concert,   Sever  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

3.  Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

i.  Second  Conceit  of  Maurice  Dengremont,   Music 
Hall. 

5.  Matinee  of  Maurice  Dengremont. 

5,  11,  19,  and  26.     Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  5th,  (ith,  7th  and 

8th  Trio  Concerts- 
10.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  Second  Concert,  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, 3  p.  m. 
10.  First  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (Probably). 

15,  22  and  20.  Chamber  Concerts  of  Messi-s.  Adamow- 
ski  and  Preston,  at  Chickeriug's. 

Third  Concert  of  the  Boylstou  Club. 

Apkil,  1881. 
(Good  Friday).    Handel  and  Hajdu:  Bacli'a  Pas- 
sion Music. 
(Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Havdu   Society  : 
"St.  Paul." 

May,  1881. 
Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  {Pr-obubly). 
Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


l(i. 


15 


18. 


NEW    SONGS. 

babies  eyes A.E.  Ropes. 

BREAK   BREAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  greeting H.  LeTi. 

OH,  FISHEK  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT. .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Stkket,  Bostox. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 

Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 
lONDON  :  —  Beeves.      NEW  YORK.  —  Scliiiberth. 


We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  — ira,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sain"te  Bevive;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner.  —  A'a(io)i,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Eitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  characterj. 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Benderaann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York> 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

r>r.  F.  L.  RllTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CAJjDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  BernUListemann  Concert  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


MADAME  SEIIiER'S  SCHOOL 

VOCAL  ART&INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

1104  Walnut  St.,  Pliiladetphia,  Pa., 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  following  branches  of  music  are  taught : 
Cultivation  of  the  voice,  Style  and  Expression  in  singing,. 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  .all  other  orchestral  Instru- 
ments, Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  -^  ocal  Or- 
gans, .■Esthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio.  Church  Choir  Singing    abd   Operatic 
Training,  Rudiments  of   Music,    and 
Sight  Reading,  Elocution,  and  the 
German,   French,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information, 
Address,  MADAMK  EMMA  SEILER. 

1 104  ■Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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JSntered  at  tlie  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  secord-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  nnt  credited  to  other  puhtications  2i'cre  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal, 


ruhlislled  fortnirihthj  by  HoucHTOIf,  MlFFLIX  &  Co., 
Bottton,  Mass,    J'rit-e,  w  cents  a  mtmber ;  $2.^0  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Caui.  PiiUKi'Kn,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
■\riLl.lAMS  &  Cil.,  sSs  U'askinf/ton  Street,  A.  K.  iJtRlsr,, 
3bq  Washbujtov  Street,  and  by  tlie  Publishers ;  inXew  York 
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ME.  PEPYS  THP:  MUSICIAN.i 

BY  FKAKCIS  HUEFFEE. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  con- 
sider oui-  dear  old  friend  Mr.  Pep^'s  in  a  some- 
what new  capacity.  We  all  know  him  as  the 
most  delightful  gossip  that  ever  put  pen  to 
paper  in  this  or  any  other  language.  The  value 
of  his  information  as  regards  manners,  morals, 
and  politics  of  the  Restoration  epoch  is  also 
generally  acknowledged,  and  students  of  the 
history  of  the  drama  are  apt  to  look  with  much 
leniency  on  his  naive  admiration  for  Nell  Gwyn 
and  other  frail  heroines  of  the  stasre.  His  re- 
iations  to  the  art  of  music,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  hitherto  been  strangely  disregarded,  es- 
pecially by  musicians  themselves.  It  is  known 
in  a  general  way  that  Pepys  was  fond  of  sing- 
ing and  playing  on  diilerent  instruments,  also 
that  he  invented  a  new  method  of  musical  no- 
tation, which  he,  like  all  inventors  of  similar 
systems  before  and  after,  considered  to  be  per- 
fect. But  as  to  the  almost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  valuable  facts  and  dates  relating  to  an  im- 
portant period  of  English  musical  history  that 
may  be  found  in  his  pages,  considerable  ignor- 
ance seems  to  prevail,  to  judge  at  least  by  the 
all  but  total  neglect  with  which  the  Diary  has 
been  treated  by  some  of  our  latest  historians 
of  the  art.  It,  therefore,  may  not  be  an  alto- 
gether ungrateful  task  to  point  out  the  wealth 
of  this  mine  of  information.  To  work  it  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  would  require  more 
leisure  than  I  have,  at  present,  at  my  disposal. 

Music  with  Sir.  Pepys  was  a  passion,  one 
amongst  several  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
all-engrossing  at  times.  He  loved  it  and  he 
dreaded  it.  "  Played  on  the  viall,"  lie  writes, 
February  17,  166.3,  evidently  after  a  long  in- 
terval of  virtuous  abstention,  "which  I  have 
not  done  this  long  time  before  upon  any  in- 
strument, being  fearful  of  being  too  much  taken 
with  musique  for  fear  of  returning  to  my  old 
dotage  thereon,  and  so  neglect  my  business  as 
I  used  to  do." 

Never  was  vow  more  seriously  meant  and 
more  frequently  broken.  Here  is  another  speci- 
men of  remorseful  confession,  as  quaint  and 
as  "like  human  nature  "  as,  perhaps,  only  Mr. 
Pepys  could  have  penned.  This  time  the  en- 
try is  dated  March  9,  '66,  and  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  moral  progress  made  during 
the  three  intervening  years  was  of  the  slen- 
derest description.  "  Mrs.  Knipp  coming,"  he 
writes,  "we  spent  the  noon  together  very  merry. 
She  and  I  singing,  and,  God  forgive  me  !  I  do 
still  see  that  my  nature  is  not  to  be  quite  con- 
quered, but  will  esteem  pleasure  of  all  things; 
though  yet  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  has  reluctance 
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after  my  business,  which  is  neglected  by  my 
following  my  pleasure.  However,  musique 
and  women  I  cannot  but  give  way  to,  whatever 
my  business  is."  "Wine,"  Mr.  Pepys  might 
have  justly  added  to  complete  Luther's  cele- 
brated triad  of  "  AVein,  Weib  und  Gesang," 
to  which  he  also  was  unflinchingly  attached. 
It  must,  however,  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
to  him  the  art  was  merely  the  solace  of  a  leis- 
ure hour,  or  a  welcome  pretext  for  a  quiet 
flirtation.  Music,  as  I  said  before,  was  his  pas- 
sion. Under  its  influence  the  innermost  fibres 
of  his  heart  were  shaken  to  harmonious  vibra- 
tions. It  acted  on  him  even  with  physical 
force,  and  to  this  influence  he  confesses  with  a 
naive  simplicity  which  belongs  to  his  age  no 
less  than  to  his  individuality.  What  clerk  to 
the  Admiralty  would  now-a-days  venture  to 
commit,  even  to  the  most  secret  pages  of  his 
diary,  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  — • 

"Feb.  27,  1668.  With  my  wife  to  the 
King's  House  to  see  the  '  The  Virgin  Martyr,'  ^ 
the  first  time  it  hath  been  acted  a  great  while, 
and  it  is  mighty  pleasant;  not  that  the  play 
is  worth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acted  by  Beck 
Marshall.  But  that  which  did  please  me 
beyond  anything  in  the  whole  world  was  the 
wind  musique  when  the  angel  comes  down ; 
which  it  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me,  and 
indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  scul  so 
that  it  made  me  really  sick,  just  as  I  have 
formerlj'  been  when  in  love  with  my  wife  ; 
that  neither  then  nor  all  the  evening,  going 
home  nor  at  home,  I  was  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing, but  remained  all  night  transported,  so 
as  I  could  not  believe  that  ever  any  musique 
hath  that  real  command  over  the  soul  of  a 
man  as  this  did  upon  me ;  and  makes  me  re- 
solve to  practice  wind  musique,  and  to  make 
my  wife  do  the  like." 

The  passage  is  sti'ikingly  illustrative  of  the 
man's  nature ;  a  curious  mixture  of  unsophis- 
ticated, not  to  say  coarse,  realism  and  of  the 
most  refined  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  art 
and  literature.  For,  be  it  said,  parentheti- 
cally, that  in  literature  also  Mr.  Pepys  was  a 
sound  judge  of  genuine  merit,  who,  to  name 
but  one  instance,  in  an  age  of  studied  polite- 
ness was  able  to  appi'eciate  the  rac}'  force  of 
the  old  popular  ballads  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  was,  indeed,  on  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  such  treasures  that  Bishop  Percy  drew 
when  he  published  his  famous  "  Reliques," 
and  thus  prepared  a  healthy  revolution  in 
English  literature  against  the  stiltedness  and 
pompousness  of  eighteenth-century  poets. 

But,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject, 
Mr.  Pepys  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  collector's 
turn,  developed  in  him  to  a  degree  little  short 
of  genius,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  musical 
as  in  other  matters,  and  with  it  he  combined 
that  marvellous  sense  of  order  which  enabled 
him  to  put  some  system  into  the  disgracefully 
muddled  navy  accounts  of  Charles  H's  reign. 
The  impression  of  perfect  order  and  neatness 
is  forcibly  conveyed  to  one's  mind  as  one 
enters  the  room  of  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  Pepysian  collection  is  kept. 
Here  the  cases  are  filled  with  rows  of  ancient 
tomes  solidly  bound  and  carefully  arranged  ; 
2  Massinger's  tragedy  of  that  name. 


and,  so  as  to  make  reference  to  each  volume  a  ' 
matter  of  perfect  ease,  Mr.  Pepys  has  cata- 
logued, and  at  a  later  period  recatalogued,  his 
books  and  music;  the  different  entries  being 
distinguished  by  the  colors  of  the  ink.  On 
the  tables  there  are  various  curious-looking 
instruments,  some  evidently  of  a  musical  kind, 
the  nature  and  uses  of  which  a  better  mechan- 
ical genius  than  the  present  writer  can  boast 
of  might  perhaps  still  discover.  Here  also  is 
the  most  precious  of  Mr.  Pepys's  treasures, 
his  Diary,  containing  over  three  thousand 
pages,  carefully  written  in  Rich's  system  of 
short-hand,  and  extending  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Restoration  from  January,  1660, 
to  May  31,  1670.  On  that  day  the  Diary 
closes  for  the  melancholy  reason  which  Mr. 
Pepys  had  better  state  in  his  own  words:  — 

"Had  another  meeting  with  the  Duke  of 
York  at  AVhitehall  on  yesterday's  work,  and 
made  a  good  advance,  and  so  being  called  by 
ray  wife,  we  to  the  Park,  Mary  Batelier  and 
a  Dutch  gentleman,  a  friend  of  hers,  being' 
with  us.  Thence  to  '  The  World's  End,'  a 
drinking-house  by  the  Park,  and  there  merry, 
and  so  home  late.  And  thus  ends  all  that  I 
doubt  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  with  my  own 
eyes  in  the  keeping  of  my  journal,  I  being 
not  able  to  do  it  any  longer,  having  done  now 
so  long  as  to  undo  my  ej'es  almost  ever}'  time 
that  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  ;  and  therefore 
whatever  comes  of  it  I  must  forbear,  and 
therefore  resolve  from  this  time  forward  to 
have  it  kept  by  my  people  in  long-hand,  and 
must  be  contented  to  set  down  no  more  than 
is  fit  for  them  and  all  the  world  to  know,  or 
if  there  be  anything,  I  must  endeavor  to  keep 
a  margin  in  my  book  open  to  add  here  and 
there  a  note  in  short-hand  with  my  own  hand. 
And  so  I  betake  myself  to  that  course,  which 
is  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  my 
grave,  for  which,  and  all  the  discomforts 
that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good 
God  prepare,  me  !  " 

In  spite  of  the  ominous  name  of  the  drink- 
ing-house and  the  lugubrious  tone  of  the 
entry,  the  "world's  end"  had  not  yet  come 
for  Mr.  Pepys.  From  a  humble  retainer  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  he  rose  by  his  own  in- 
dustry and  integrity  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  and  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted 
at  the  coronation  of  James  II.  Although  at 
heart  a  sincere  admirer  of  Cromwell's  genius, 
he  was  by  political  opinions  and  bent  of  mind 
a  Royalist,  and  the  last  two  Stuarts  held  him 
in  high  honor.  It  is  said  that  James  was  sit- 
ting to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  Mr.  Pepys,  when  the 
news  of  William's  landing  in  England  reached 
Whitehall.  The  Revolution  deprived  Mr. 
Pepys  of  his  office,  but  his  busy  mind  found 
congenial  occupation  nevertheless.  He  con- 
tinued his  collections,  dabbled  in  science,  and 
lived  to  be  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Neither  did  he  lose  that  keen  eyesight  of  his, 
although,  unfortunatel}'  for  us,  he  was  never 
again  able  to  commit  his  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations and  little  peccadilloes  to  that  trusty 
confident  of  many  j'cars,  his  Diary. 

To  that  Diary  we  must  now  refer  for  the 
immediate  purpose. of  this  article,  such  refer- 
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ence  being  fortunately  made  possible  by  the 
careful  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials would  allow,  complete  edition  which  the 
Rev.  Mynors  Bright  has  recently  published. 
Looking  at  these  volumes,  one  is  almost  em- 
barrassed by  the  wealth  of  valuable  historic 
fact  and  amusing  anecdote  which  they  oifer 
to  the  musical  historian.  One  does  not  know 
where  to  commence  —  where  to  stop.  As  a 
beginning,  however,  has  to  be  made,  it  will 
be  best,  before  coming  to  personal  matters,  to 
look  for  such  information  on  the  general  state 
of  music  in  PJngland  as  Mr.  Pepys  vouchsafes. 
Here  we  meet  at  once  with  a  complaint  which 
most  likely  had  been  made  long  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
made  in  the  twentieth,  the  neglect  of  English 
music  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article.  The 
old  saying  of  the  prophet,  despised  in  his  own 
country,  applies  to  the  musician  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  public  man  —  painter,  poet, 
statesman  or  preacher ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
comforting  to  find  that  some  of  the  leading- 
musical  nations  in  the  world  showed  at  first 
the  same  disbelief  in  their  own  art  production 
of  which  English  musicians  so  justly  com- 
plain at  present.  More  especially  the  upper 
classes  seem  everywhere  determined  to  ignore 
as  long  as  possible  any  independent  movement 
in  the  music  of  their  own  country.  The 
battle  of  French  music  was  fought  in  the  Paris 
of  the  aiicien  regime  by  two  foreigners  — 
Lulli,  an  Italian,  and  Gluck,  a  German  ;  and 
perhaps  the  latter  would  never  have  had  his 
operas  accepted  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
royal  lady  who  had  been  his  pupil  as  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Antoinette.  In  the  struggle 
between  French  and  Italian  music,  Rousseau, 
an  aristocrat  in  taste,  although  the  founder  of 
modern  democrae}\  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  He  demonstrated  that 
French  music  not  only  did  not  exist,  but  never 
by  any  chance  could  exist,  the  language  itself 
being  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
singer.  "  Le  chant  fran(;ois,"  he  winds  uji 
his  violent  diatribe,  "  n'est  qu'un  aboj'cment 
continuel,  insupjiortable  h.  toute  oreille  non 
prevenue ;  Tharmonie  en  est  brute,  sans  ex- 
pression et  sentant  uniquement  son  remplis- 
sage  d'ecolier  ;  les  airs  fran(;ois  ue  sont  point 
des  airs;  le  recitatif  fran(;ois  n'est  point  du 
recitatif."  A  similar  contempt  of  national 
nmsic,  although  never  expressed  with  equal 
force  of  language,  runs  through  the  histoi-y 
of  the  rise  of  the  art  in  Germany.  The 
petty  princes  had  each  their  court  theatre  and 
their  court  concert,  at  which  Italian  singers 
sang  Italian  airs,  accompanied  by  French  or 
Italian  instrumentalists  ;  the  native  element, 
if  tolerated  at  all,  being  looked  at  with  more 
or  less  open  contempt.  How  Mozart,  how 
even  Weber,  had  to  suffer  from  this  condition 
of  things  is  too  well  known,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  voice  of  the  people  became  supreme 
in  matters  of  art  that  the  great  German  com- 
posers gained  the  acknowledgment  justly  due 
to  them. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Restoration,  English  music  was  not  the  art 
the  king  delighted  to  honor.  Charles  II, 
when  he  came  to  his  own  again,  was  to  all  in- 


tents and  purposes  a  foreigner.  His  tastes, 
his  politics,  his  vices,  and  even  his  virtues  and 
irraces  were  foreign.  Moreover,  he  had  that 
dangerous  "  little  knowledge  "  of  music  which 
enabled  him  to  beat  the  time  correctly  during 
the  anthem  at  church,  and  to  find  unreason- 
able fault  with  imperfections  too  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  he  seems  to  have  taken 
an  actual  delight  in  humbling  English  musi- 
cians at  the  expense  of  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  Diary 
(October  14,  1660.)  refers  to  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Pepys  to  Whitehall  Chapel,  "  where  one  Dr. 
Croft  made  an  indifferent  sermon,  and  after  it 
an  anthem,  ill  sung,  which  made  the  king 
laugh."  Neither  did  profane  music  find  favor 
with  Charles  II.  For  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  the  last  entry  (November  20)  we 
find  that  "  at  a  play  the  king  did  put  a  great 
affront  upon  Singleton's  musique  in  bidding 
them  stop,  and  made  the  French  musique 
play,  which,  my  lord  (Sandwich)  says,  do 
much  outdo  all  ours."  That  the  example  set 
by  the  court  and  followed  in  other  classes  of 
society  was  countenanced  by  the  English 
musicians  returning  from  abroad,  and  that 
Mr.  Pepys  had  sense  enough  to  have  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  dated  six  years  after  those 
last  quoted  :  — 

"June  18,  1666.  To  my  Lord  Bellassis, by 
invitation ;  .  .  .  and  at  dinner  there  played 
to  us  a  young  boy,  lately  come  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  learning  a  year  or  two  on 
the  viallin,  and  plays  finelj'.  But  impartially 
I  do  not  find  any  goodnesse  in  their  ayres 
(though  very  good)  beyond  ours  when  played 
by  the  same ;  I  observed  in  several  of  Bap- 
tiste's  (the  great  composer)  and  our  Bannis- 
ter's. But  it  was  pretty  to  see  my  lord's 
daughter  loves  musique  the  most  that  I  ever 
saw  creature  in  my  life." 

Tiie  "Bannister,"  whom  Pepys  here  com- 
pares with  Lulli  —  for  he  evidently  is  meant 
by  Baptiste  —  is  the  John  Banister,  well 
known  in  the  history  of  English  art  as  the 
composer  of  "  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,"  and 
the  incidental  music  to  several  "  masques," 
tragedies,  and  plays,  including  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."  He  was,  in  166o,  appointed  first 
violin  to  the  king,  which  post  he  is  said  to 
have  lost  owing  to  his  upholding,  within  the 
hearing  of  his  Majesty,  the  superiority  of 
English  over  French  players.  A  few  months 
after  the  above  entry,  Pepys  mentions  a  rumor 
that  "the  king's  viallin.  Bannister,  is  mad; 
that  the  king  hath  a  Frenchman  come  to  be 
chief  of  some  part  of  the  king's  musique." 
Fortunately  the  first  part  of  this  information 
taken  in  its  literal  meaning  proved  incorrect, 
or,  if  true.  Banister  must  soon  have  recov- 
ered from  his  insanity,  for  he  lived  to  start 
successful  concerts  in  London  "over  against 
the  George  Tavern,  in  Whitefriars,  and  died 
in  1679,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  leaving  a 
son  the  inheritor  of  his  name  and  his  talent. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  many  things  to  drive 
a  king's  fiddler  out  of  his  senses  iu  the  lime 
of  tlie  Meri-y  Monarch,  who  had  not  even  the 
good  giace  to  pay  his  musicians  after  havii  g 
insulted  them.     In  a  private   chat   "of   the 


King's  family  with  Mr.  Ilingston  the  organist 
(December  19,  1666),"  Mr.  Pepys  ascertained 
that  "  many  of  the  musique  are  ready  to 
starve,  they  being  five  years  behindhand  for 
their  wages;  nay,  Evans,  the  famous  mau 
upon  the  harp,  having  not  his  equal  in  the 
world,  did  the  other  day  die  for  mere  want, 
and  was  fain  to  be  buried  at  the  almes  of  the 
parish,  and  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  dark  at 
night  without  one  link,  and  that  Mr.  Hingston 
met  it  by  chance,  and  did  give  V2d  to  buy  two 
or  three  linkes."  On  the  other  hand  Tom 
Killigrew  could  boast  that  "  he  hath  gathered 
our  Italians  from  several  courts  in  Christen- 
dom for  the  King,  which  he  do  give  200/ 
a-year  a-piece  to,"  an  amount  which,  consid- 
ering the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  would 
not  be  despised  by  many  modern  players. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIIE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MK.  WILLIAM  F.*  APTIIORP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 
THE  LOWELL  l^■STITUTL.l 
II.  (Concluded.) 
While  Andrea  Gabrieli  (the  uncle)  was  intoxi- 
cating all  Venice,  the  Pontifical  choir  in  Home 
was  rich  in  great  composers.  Their  school,  and 
what  may  be  called  their  musical  pedigree,  is  not 
to  be  so  clearly  traced  as  that  of  the  great 
Venetians,  who  could  prove  their  direct  descent 
from  Ockenheim  and  Binchois.  But  one  of 
them,  Jacques  Arcadelt,  was  born  somewhere 
in  the  Netherlands  about  the  beginning  of  the 
si.xteenth  century.  Another  was  Christofano 
Morales,  a  Spaniard,  born  in  Seville,  who  was 
very  like  Arcadelt  in  his  style.  Then  there 
was  the  famous  Frenchman,  Claude  Goudimel, 
who  now  claims  our  attention  fur  more  than 
one  reason.  Goudimel  was  born  at  Vaison,  in 
the  district  of  Avignon,  between  1500  and  1510. 
He  came  to  Rome  and  entered  the  Pontifical  choir 
in  tlie  reign  of  Paul  HI.  He  was  especially 
noted  as  a  teailier.  As  a  composer  he  showed 
the  most  refined  sen.' e  of  beauty.  Ambros  says: 
Goudimel's  works  have  a  peculiar  charm,  a  grace- 
ful loveliness  and  a  deiicatc,  almost  girlish  grace, 
which  is  especially  to  be  felt  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  more  manly  works  of  Morales  or  of 
Arcadelt.  Goudimel  formed  many  excellent  j)upil3 
who  added  lustre  to  the  Koman  school.  As  one  of 
those  pupils  was  s-o  very  great,  and  so  royally  over- 
topped all  his. contemporaries,  I  will  mention  only 
him.  You  have  already  suspected  his  name.  It 
was  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  born  at 
Palestrina,  a  little  town  about  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Rome.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Palatine  on  a  clear  day.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  the  latest  researches 
point  to  the  year  1514.  His  family  name  was 
Sante.  He  passed  his  early  childhood  as  a  little 
street  rag-muffin,  being  supported  mainly  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  charitably  inclined 
public.  So  runs  one  story.  Another  account 
says  that  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  parents  to 
enter  the  music  school  of  Claude  Goudimel.  At 
any  rate  we  knuw  that  he  did  study  under  the 
Freni'h  master.  Palestrina's  life  does  not  furnish 
the  biographer  with  very  exciting  material.  He 
was  too  hard  and  constant  a  worker  to  have  led 
a  life  full  of  incident.  His  career  as  a  musician 
began  upon  his  graduating  from  Goudimel's  school, 
about  1544.  Ho  lived  (piietly  in  Rome  dur.'ng 
his  whole  liletime,  saw  fifteen  Popes  —  from  Leo 
X  to  Clement  VIII — ascend  the  throne  and 
pass  awa\',  and  died  at  a  very  a.lvanced  age,  Feb. 
2,  1594.  ' 


'  1  Revised  by  tlie  autlior  from  Uie  Boston  Travelt&r't 
report? 
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His  biographer,  Cioerchia,  says  tliat  lie  was  very 
ricli,  owning  three  houses  in  the  Liingana,  giving 
his  daugliters   handsome  dowries   and  investing 
hvrgdy  in  real  estate.  But  tliis  is  far  from  probable. 
In  the  jireface  to  his  volnnie  of  Lamentations,  ded- 
icated to  Si.xtns  V,  in  1588,  he  eoniplains  bitterly 
of  liis  life-long  poverty,  even  of  his  want  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  existence.     Sixtus  V  was   by 
no  means  the  man  to  swallow  any  story  of  that 
fort  if  it  were  not  true,  and  I'alestrina  must  have 
known  the  pontiff's  temper  too  well  to  try  to  bring 
down  such  a  very  wily  bird  with  a  long  bow.     It 
is  too  evident  that,  like  many  other  great  men  of 
genius,  he  was  miserably  poor  during  the  greater 
part  of   his   life.      But   to   return.     Paleslrina's 
first  odieial  post  was  that  of  leader  of  the  choir 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  now  known  as  the  St. 
Peter's  choir.    His  first  published  work,  a  book  of 
masses,  appeared  in  1554,  three  years  after  his 
appointment.     Julius   III,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, was   so  pleased  with   it  that   he   invited 
Lim  to  try  to  pass  the  rigid  examination  imposed 
upon  candidates<for  the  leadership  of  the  Pon- 
tilical  choir,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  1555, 
giving  up  his  old  post  in  the  St.  Peter's  choir  to 
Giovanni  Animuccia.     When  Paul  IV  ascended 
the   throne,  his  well-known   furious   reforms   in 
church  matters  gave  Palestrina  an  unlooked  for 
blow.     He,  with  two  other  musicians,  was  expelled 
from  the  Pontifical  choir  because  he  was  a  married 
man.    This  happened  July  30,  1555,  when  he  had 
been  only  four  months  in  ofHce.     But  on  the  first 
of  October  he  obtained  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  choir  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano.     While 
holding  this  post  he  wrote  his  famous  Improperie, 
which  so  pleased  Paul's  successor,  Pius  IV,  that 
he  offered  him  the  more  gainful  position  of  leader 
of  the  choir  at  Santa  Maria  Maggioi-e,  which  he 
accepted,  March  1,1561.    This  post  he  held  for  ten 
years,  during  which  period  of  his  life  he  performed 
that  nuich-e.xtolled  exploit  of  "  saving  the  art  of 
music."    The  story  of  this  remarkable  feat,  dives- 
ted of  the  accumidaled  fiction  of  centuries,  is  simply 
this:  The  munificent  patronage  of  the  fine  arts 
under  Jidius  II  and  LeoX  was  by  no  means  con- 
tinued under  Adrian   VI.      The  reaction  came 
with  full  force  under  his  successor,  Paul  IV,  who 
cried  out  before  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  "  Tell  me,  is  this  the  house  of  God, 
or  a  public  bath-house?"  so  that  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  had  to  fit  at  least  bathing-clothes  to  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  Last  Judgment,  to   save  the 
fresco  from  destruction.     Music,  in  so  far  as  it 
had  to  do  with  tlie  church,  came  in  for  a  thoroiin'h 
reforming.     The  florid  counterpoint  of  the  great 
composers  and  the  still  more  florid  singing  of  the 
papal  singers,  together  with  their  utterly  careless 
treatment  of  the   sacred  text,  seemed  a  scandal 
not  to  be  borne  by  pious  churchmen.    The  Council 
of  Trent  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  carry  out  the 
reform  with  a  high  liand,  and  a  return  to  the 
plain,  ungarnished  Gregorian  chant  in  bare  uni- 
son seemed  inevitable.     The  church  was  about  to 
wipe  out  seven  centuries  of  musical  growth,  and 
begin  all  over  again.     But  among  the  many  non- 
possuinuses  of  the  church  there  is  one  which  is 
quite  as  true  as  it  is  unsuspected  by  the  church  it- 
self.    It  cannot  stop  the  world  from  turning  on 
its  axis;  much  less  give  it  a  permanent  twist  in  a 
backward   direction.      At  the  twenty-second  sit- 
ting of  the  Council  of  Trent,  September  11,  15G2, 
the  question  of  music  came  up.     Several  bishojw 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  unison 
chant;  but  luckily  many  llouian  cardinals  were 
present   who  were   great   music  lovers,  and  the 
movement   was  warmly  opposed.     The   passage 
from    Ecclesiaslicup,    "  Hinder    not  music,"    was 
(pioted  in   behalf  of    counterpoint.      The  conclu- 
siou  of  the  council  was,  that  whenever  anythin"' 
"  lascivious  or  impure  "  was  mixed  with  the  ritual 
music,  it  should  be  bauished.     The  question  of 


music  came  up  again  at  the  twenty-fourth  sit- 
ting. The  third  proposition  was  to  contain  a 
direct  prohibition  of  all  "  over-delicate "  music. 
The  forty-two  propositions  of  this  twenty-fourth 
sitting  were  given  to  the  papal  legate  to  the 
imperial  court  on  August  1,  1563,  and  were  by 
him  handed  to  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  I,  on  the 
tenth  of  that  month.  The  pro|)osition  referring 
to  music  was  sent  back  by  Ferdinand,  with  the 
answer  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  exclude 
figural  music,  i.  e.,  the  counterpoint,  as  it  often 
awakens  the  spirit  of  piety.  This  repl}',  coming 
from  such  a  source,  had  great  weight,  and 
the  whole  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  sitting  was  that  the  Provincial  Synods 
should  give  their  attention  to  correcting  musical 
.abuses. 

Palestrina  was  not  drawn  into  the  affair  till 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  over  —  it  ended  in 
1563.  Pius  IV,  intent  upon  carrying  out  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  eight  cardinals,  which  ap- 
pointed two  of  its  members  —  Cardinal  Vitellozzo 
Vitelli,  then  only  thirty-three  years  old,  and  an 
enthusiastic  dilettante  in  music,  and  Cardinal 
Carlo  Borromeo  —  as  a  committee  on  music.  The 
two  cardinals  called  in  eight  singers  of  the  Pon- 
tifical choir  as  experts.  The  main  question  to  be 
decided  was,  Could  the  text  be  plainly  heard  in 
elaborate  contrapuntal  music  V  This  was  long  dis- 
cussed without  any  satisfactory  conclusions  being 
arrived  at.  At  last  it  was  decided,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  Borromeo,  who  was  nephew 
of  Pius  IV,  to  refer  the  question  to  Palestrina, 
who  was  high  in  favor  with  the  Pope.  Palestrina 
was  ordered  to  put  the  question  to  the  test,  and 
was  earnestly  besought  to  do  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  Pope  and  cardinals  from  withdrawing 
their  protection  from  music.  You  see  what  the 
animus  of  the  committee  was :  they  were  only 
too  anxious  for  a  good  excuse  for  not  touching  a 
hair  on  contrapuntal  music. 

Palestrina,  as  can  readily  be  imagined,  set  to 
work  with  a  will  and  wrote  three  test  masses  in- 
stead of  one.  The  last  of  these  was  the  famous 
BIhsa  Papce  Marcetli,  written  in  memory  of  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  On  the  28th  of  April,  1565,  the 
three  masses  were  performed  at  Vitellozzo's  palace 
in  presence  of  the  board  of  eight  cardinals.  The 
result  was  an  unanimous  vote  that  the  true  church 
style  was  at  last  discovered,  and  Borromeo  report- 
ed the  decision  to  his  uncle,  the  Pope.  Pius  IV 
was  all  anxiety  to  hear  tlie  Marcellus  mass ;  so  it 
was  performed  at  the  Te  Deum  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  honor  of  the  alliance  between  the  papal 
Chairand  the  Swiss  Confederates,  June  19th, 1565, 
Carlo  Borromeo  officiating  at  the  altar,  the  Pope 
and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  being  present. 
The  words  which  Pius  s])oke  to  the  cardinals 
were :  These  are  the  harmonies  of  the  New  Song 
which  the  Apostle  John  heard  sounding  from  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  which  an  earthly  John 
now  lets  us  hear  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 

He  appointed  Palestrina  composer  to  the  Pon- 
tifical choir  and  raised  his  previously  monthly 
wages  of  $5.87  to  $9!  The  best  of  the  story  is 
that  the  good  cardinals  could  not  hear  the  words 
of  the  te.xt  any  more  plainly  than  in  the  greater 
number  of  masses  from  the  time  of  Josquin  down  ; 
but  the  music  was  so  divinely  beautiful  that  they 
could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  condemn  it.  So 
Palestrina  and  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  can  divide 
the  title  of  Savior  of  Music  between  them. 

There  is  another  big-souniling  title  which  people 
are  fond  of  bestowing  upon  Palestrina,  but  which 
has  absolutely  no  sense  at  all.  We  hear  of  him 
as  the  Father  of  Music.  Now  Palestrina  was 
several  things,  but  one  thing  he  absolutely  was 
not,  and  that  is,  father  of  music  in  any  possible 
sense  of  the  term.  He  stood  upon  the  cul 
ing  point  of  a  whole  musical  epoch. 


him  modal  counterpoint  virtually  spoke  its  last 
word  :  he  closed  the  era.  A  new  musical  epoch 
indeed  began  to  dawn  during  his  lifetime,  but  he 
luad  as  little  to  do  with  it  or  its  i)rinci|)les  as  possible. 
He  was  a  musical  reformer  in  a  certain  sense. 
The  musical  principles  that  had  come  down  from 
Guillaumc  Dufay  to  his  time  were  carried  to  their 
highest  expression  by  him.  He  purified  the  art 
and  brought  it  to  its  most  sublime  pitch  of  per- 
fection. ]5ut  he  was  in  no  sense  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  or  the  pioneer  in  a  new  direction.  He 
was  greater  than  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, not  so  much  by  his  originality  of  genius  as 
by  his  uniting  in  himself  the  finest  (pjalities  in  all 
of  them.  There  is  one  side  of  Palcstrina's  genius 
which  we  find  quite  etiualled  by  Orlando  Lasso  ;  an- 
other in  which  Giovanni  Gabrieli  is  indisputably 
his  peer.  It  was  in  his  many-sided  perfection 
that  he  surpassed  them  both.  Still  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  greater  spiritual  depth  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  was  on  the  side  of  Palestrina.  Of 
the  three  mighty  composers  of  the  last  period  of 
this  great  epoch.  Lasso,  Gabrieli  and  Palestrina, 
it  may  be  said  that  Gabrieli  was  somewhat  the 
inferior  of  his  rivals  in  technical  skill.  lie  was 
not  so  expert  a  contrapuntist.  But  his  gorgeous 
brilliancy  of  style,  the  warm  Venetian  glow  of 
his  harmonies,  his  admirable  sense  of  beauty,  and 
his  peculiar  power  of  charming,  amply  atone  for 
his  now  and  then  shirking  a  severe  task,  and  cut- 
ting his  way  through  it.  Lasso  was  more  of  a 
contrapuntist,  and  if  his  specific  sense  of  the 
beautiful  was  less  striking  than  Gabrieli's,  his 
easy  command  over  his  material  and  the  grand 
vigor  of  his  style  make  him  quite  Gabrieli's 
equal.  Palestrina  was  all  in  all.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  present  to  you  tliis  evening  any  character- 
istic composition  by  Gabi-ieli.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Venetian  school,  he  delighted  in  writing  music 
for  a  vast  number  of  voices.  I  have  not  three 
full  choruses  at  command ;  but  we  will  listen 
reverently  to  something  by  Palestrina. 

The  lecture  was  then  concluded  with  two  ex- 
tracts from  Palestrina,  given  by  the  quartet. 


TWO  NEW  OVERTURES  BY  JOHANNES 
BRAHMS. 
At  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  of  the  12th  ult., 
the  chief  feature  of  interest  was  the  performance 
of  two  new  concert  overtures  in  MS.,  by  Johannes 
Brahms.  Although  both  works  are  written  in 
strict  classical  overture  form,  their  distinctive 
characteristics  are  in  such  marked  contrast  that 
any  monotony  that  might  possibly  be  felt  at  their 
juxtaposition  is  entirely  done  away  with.  The 
first,  in  D-minJr,  entitled  Traf/ische  Ocerlure,  is 
full  of  passionate  dramatic  expression,  and  jus- 
tifies its  name  by  presenting  to  the  mind,  even  of 
the  most  casual  hearer,  the  clear  idea  of  two  con- 
tending forces  —  the  human  or  pathetic  struggling 
against,  and  finally  subdued  by,  an  overpowering 
and  irresistible  fate.  The  first  of  these  two  tragic 
elements,  whose  contest  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  overture,  is  represented  by  the  wood  wind,  in 
which  the  oboe  takes  a  prominent  part,  accompa- 
nied by  the  strings,  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
effect  at  the  opening  of  Schubert's  unfinished 
.symphony ;  the  second  by  the  brass  instruments. 
The  use  of  the  trombones  and  tuba  throughout  is 
strikingly  origin.tl,  the  latter  instrument  taking 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  an  obligato 
part.  After  the  opening  bars,  the  brass  is  entirely 
silent  for  some  time,  dui-ing  which  the  wood  and 
the  strings  seem  to  recover  hope  and  courage,  and 
even  to  be  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory, 
when  the  brass  enters  again  with  a  derisive  cry, 
and,  after  a  brief  conflict,  bears  all  before  it  with 
resistless  force.  Before  and  after  this  dramatic 
inat- 1  part  of  the  overture  there  are  short  passages  for 
Through  |  the  whole  orchestra,  of  an  impassioned  and  emo- 
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tional  character,  fitly  introducing  and  concluding 
this  central  portion  of  the  work. 

The  second,  or  Akailemische  Fest  Overture,  in 
C-minOr,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  founded  on  stu- 
dents' songs,  and  might  almost  be  called  a  fan- 
tasia, were  it  not  in  strict  sonata  form  throughout. 
It  is  not  so  much  remarkable  for  any  emotional 
character  as  for  its  extraordinaril}-  original  instru- 
mentation. From  the  pianissimo  cymbals  in  the 
opening  bars,  leading  into  a  solemn  and  devotional 
strain,  given  out  by  tlie  brass  with  striking  effect, 
to  the  genuine  and  irresistible  fun  of  the  last  stu- 
dent song,  which  enters  on  the  bassoons,  and  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  rest  of  the  wood  band, 
the  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  entirely  new, 
and  unlike  any  previous  work  of  the  composer. 
Another  remarkable  point  occurs  about  the  middle 
of  the  overture,  where  the  closed  notes  of  the 
horns  are  introduced  alone  with  a  strange  and 
weird  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  the  tri- 
angle appears  upon  the  scene  as  a  pendant  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cymbals  at  the  opening.  The 
imaginative  hearer  may  picture  to  himself  the 
clinking  of  glasses  at  some  student  festivity,  but 
it  is  right  to  add  that  so-called  "  programme 
music  "  forms  no  part  of  the  work. 

Both  the  overtures,  but  more  especially  the 
second,  are  clear  in  form,  easy  to  follow,  and  en- 
joyable even  at  a  first  hearing ;  in  this  they  re- 
semble the  other  works  of  the  master's  later  style, 
such  as  the  Violin  Sonata,  or  the  Rhapsodies  for 
pianoforte  solo. 

The  AkademlscJie  Fest  Overture  was  written 
in  recognition  of  the  degree  conferred  upon  the 
composer  by  the  University  of  Breslau,  and  was 
first  performed  in  that  town  privately  on  the  4th 
nit.  A  few  days  later  both  the  overtures  were 
played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Vienna, 
where  they  were  very  coldly  received.  Their  re- 
ception at  the  Gewandhaus  was  scarcely  more 
enthusiastic,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
strict  conservatism  of  this  audience,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  It  is,  however,  surprising 
that  the  first  overture  should  have  been  accused 
of  being  incomprehensible,  and  the  second  of 
being  vulgar ;  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
hereditary  stall-holder  in  the  Gewandhaus,  whose 
musical  prejudices  are  as  great  as  his  critical 
capabilities  are  small.  Far  different  was  the 
•warm  reception  accorded  to  the  works  at  the  re- 
hearsal, when  the  seats  were  open  to  all  comers, 
and  an  audience  of  genuine  lovers  of  music  was 
assembled. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  at  this  con- 
cert was  also  interesting;  it  included  that  master- 
piece of  e.xquisite  workmanship,  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony in  E-flat,  perfectly  interpreted  by  the 
orchestra,  and  besides  two  vocal  pieces,  a  piano- 
forte concerto  b\-  the  conductor,  Carl  lleinecke,  a 
well  manufactured  composition,  with  which  it  is 
dilficult  to  find  fault.  The  overtures  were  con- 
ducted by  Brahms  in  person,  whose  capabilities  as 
leader  of  an  orchestra  would  probably  be  more 
renowned  than  they  are,  if  his  powers  as  a  com- 
poser did  not  outweigh  them. 

Xo  public,  perhaps,  is  more  overrated  by  the 
outer  world  than  that  of  the  Gewandhaus  !  In 
order  to  secure  a  seat,  which  may  in  twenf}'  years 
become  vacant,  the  names  -of  children  of  two 
years  old  are  often  put  down  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates (it  is  needless  to  say  without  reference  to 
their  musical  capabilities,  dormant  or  otlierwise), 
and  the  result  naturally  is  an  audience,  one  out  of 
thirty  of  which  is,  perhaps,  musical,  and  the  rest 
entirely  the  reverse.  Tlie  latter,  however,  unfor- 
tunately do  not  feel  called  upon  to  keep  discreet 
silence,  but  express  opinions  which  only  too  often 
expose  their  inherent  ignorance.  No  better  in- 
stance of  this  can  be  found  than  the  reception  at 
the  Gewandhaus  of  Brahms's  Serenade  for  small 
orchestra  in  A,  when  first  performed  there.    The 


writer  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  on 
that  occasion,  very  shortly  after  hearing  it  at  its 
first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London.  At  the  latter  performance  he  recalls 
with  pleasure  mixed  with  satisfaction  that  no 
fewer  than  two  movements  were  enthusiastically 
encored,  and  the  remainder  as  warmly  applauded  ; 
at  the  former  it  can  be  said  with  literal  truth  that 
not  a  single  hand  was  raised  to  applaud  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  After  this  instance  it  will  be 
needless  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  taste  of  the 
Gewandhaus  public.  In  fairness,  however,  it  must 
be  added  that  in  no  respect  can  it  be  calleil 
the  Leipzig  public,  which  is  both  discriminating 
and  sympathetic.  At  present,  however,  the  only 
musical  performances  to  which  they  can  obtain 
admittance  are  those  of  the  theatre;  but  the 
building,  which  is  now  progressing,  of  a  larger 
room  for  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  will,  we  trust, 
go  far  to  provide  a  public  which  can  appreciate 
the  real  excellence  of  these  now  historical  musical 
performances. — Lond.  Mas.  7'imes,  Feb.  1. 


THE   HISTOPvY   OF   PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

Herr  Ernst  Pauer  delivered  the  fourth  of  his  in- 
teresthig  course  of  lectures  on  the  .above  subject,  in 
the  lecture  theatre  of  tlie  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, on  the  3d  Dec.     Tlie  lecturer  said  :  — 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  our  last  lecture  we 
spoke  of  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven,  whose  genius 
Ciist  ■  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  into 
the  shade.  In  all  historical  studies,  it  is  desirable 
to  follow  the  chronological  order  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible; but  in  this  case  it  wiis  purposely  departed 
from  in  order  distinctly  to  represent  the  three  val- 
uable educational  composers,  Bcrger,  Clementi,  and 
Cramer,  whose  studies  present  some  analogy  to  the 
technical  part  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  Midler,  I)us- 
sek,  Steibelt,  and  Woelfl  belong  to  a  school  which 
has  no  affinity  with  Beethoven,  and  their  works, 
witli  the  exception  of  Midler's,  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten. Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  deserve 
honorable  recognition.  Dussek  was  praised  as  a 
performer  for  his  pathos  and  grandeur,  not  unmixed 
however  with  some  sentimentality.  Like  John 
Field,  he  could  boast  of  a  beautiful  singing  touch, 
and,  having  large  hands,  played  tenths  and  elevenths 
with  ease.  He  used  tlie  pedals  with  effect  and 
judgment.  As  compared  with  dementi's  sonatas, 
Dussek's  contain  sweeter  melodies,  and  display  a 
greater  wealth  of  harmony  and  polyphony,  but 
they  produce  a  sense  of  satiety  which  dementi's 
do  not ;  this  sentimentality  it  is  which  deprives  them 
of  our  sympathy  now.  His  works,  however,  pre- 
sent some  new  technical  figures,  and  a  short  collec- 
tion of  them  will  be  beneficial  to  the  student. 

Joseph  Woeitt  obtained  through  industry  and 
practice  a  wonderfnl  power  of  manipulation,  and 
played  runs  in  tliirds  as  easily  as  other  performers 
could  simple  scales.  But  there  is  no  interest  or  intel- 
lectual charm  in  his  works,  and  he  soon  lost  his  hold 
on  [he  attention  of  the  public,  so  much  so  that,  al- 
though he  died  in  London,  the  date  of  his  death  can- 
not be  certainly  ascertained. 

Daniel  Steibelt  was  a  clever  executant,  and  in 
that  respect  at  one  time  a  dangerous  rival  to  Beet- 
hoven. But  Steibelt  was  a  great  charlatan,  and  it 
w.as  said  would  use  a  powerful  tremolo  in  tlie  left 
hand  to  hide  its  ^veaknesses.  Everything  he  did 
was  for  show,  and  having,  when  in  London,  mar- 
ried a  very  handsome  lady,  he  gave  concerts  at 
which  his  comely  spouse  accompanied  liim  on  the 
triangle  or  tambourine.  He  wrote  descriptive  pieces 
of  various  historical  events,  but  which  were  defi- 
cient both  in  t.aste  and  artistic  refinement. 

La  Consolation  by  Dussek  and  T/ie  Storm  JRonclo 
by  Steibelt  were  taken  as  illustrations. 

Herr  Pauer  continued  :  —  Before  coming  to  Schu- 
bert and  Weber  we  must  speak  of  two  composers 
who  considerably  furthered  the  development  of 
pianoforte  jilaying  —  Kalkbrenner  and  Moscheles. 
Dussek,  Steibelt,  and  Woelfl  made  an  advance  in 
technical  execution,  Kalkbrenner  and  Moscheles 
elaborated,  consolidated,  and  refined  what  had  al- 


ready been  done.  Both  exhibited  elegance  and 
taste,  and  the  former  excelled  in  a  systematic  and 
pure  technical  execution;  his  scales  were  like 
strings  of  pearls,  and  during  all  what  Beethoven 
would  have  called  his  gymnastic  evolutions,  Kalk- 
brenner preserved  a  jicrfectly  quiet  position  of  the 
h.ands  and  body,  captivating  his  hearers  bj'  his  neat- 
ness and  elegance.  Moscheles  was  superior  as  an 
ingenious  composer,  .and  verj-  clever  in  putting  his 
talents  to  the  best  account.  Although  the  concer- 
tos offer  much  that  is  interesting,  it  is  in  the  Stud- 
ies, Op.  90  and  9-5  that  the  newest  effects  are  to  be 
found.  ]Moscheles  was  a  real  bravura  player,  had 
studied  every  point  of  technical  execution,  all  his 
ornaments  were  neat,  and  he  may  be  taken  as  a 
model  for  promptness  and  decision.  What  he 
lacked  was  warmth  and  feeling.  As  the  studies  of 
Moscheles  and  Kalkbrenner  contain  some  of  their 
best  work,  a  selection  of  them  will  form  a  satisfac- 
tory illustration  of  the  composers  and  their  playing. 
Kesuming  his  remarks,  Herr  Pauer  said :  —  We 
come  now  to  two  composers,  who  introduced  into 
pianoforte  playing  tlie  new  features  of  rom.antic 
charm  and  lyrical  expression.  As  a  performer 
Weber  ranked  much  higher  tlAn  Schubert,  who 
never  phiyed  in  public;  but  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  pianoforte  which  his  sonatas  and  smaller  works 
display,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  an  expert 
performer.  Weber  was  one  of  tl  e  most  brilliant 
performers  of  his  own  or  any  age,  and  he  treated 
the  piano  like  an  orchestra,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
simply  a  chamber  instrument.  Another  of  his  in- 
novations was  the  complete  independence  he  gave 
to  the  left  hand,  as  for  instance  in  the  introduction 
to  the  famous  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  while  in  some 
of  his  works  quite  a  duet  is  carried  on  between  the 
two  hands.  Then  there  is  the  romantic  and  dra- 
matic feeling  which  he  introduced.  His  works  de- 
mand great  muscular  power,  and  their  importance 
cannot  be  overrated.  Later  composers  profited 
greatly  by  what  he  had  done,  and  while  Dussek, 
Steibelt  and  Woelfl  are  forgotten,  Weber  is  as  pop- 
ular as  ever.  Now,  when  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
are  eschewed,  and  a  natural  modulation  laughed  at 
as  child-like  simplicity,  Weber's  chivalrous  fresh 
feeling  is  very  pleasing  by  contrast. 

The  Andante  from  the  2d  Sonata,  and  Rondo  in 
E-flat,  Op.  02,  having  been  played  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, Herr  Pauer  resumed:  —  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  no  account  of  Schubert  as  a  pianist, 
and  his  biographies  s.ay  nothing  of  his  ever  having 
been  a  teacher;  we  cannot,  however,  omit  his  name 
from  among  the  composers  wiio  advanced  piano- 
forte execution.  Sever.al  important  facts  are  to  be 
noted :  first,  that  Schubert  was  influenced  by  the 
Vienna  School  and  its  technical  treatment,  for  he 
was  born  and  educated  in  the  Austrian  capital; 
secondly,  that  as  regards  form,  he  took  Beethoven 
as  his  model ;  thirdly,  we  note  the  lyrical  expres- 
sion of  his  melodies;  and  lastly,  all  his  pianoforte 
pieces  show  healthy,  vigorous,  spontaneous  feeling. 
He  understood  tlie  effects  of  the  key-board,  and  his 
Impromptus,  Kondos,  and  Moments  Musicaux,  are 
full  of  grace  and  charm.  Schumann  says  :  Schu- 
bert will  alwaj's  be  the  favorite  of  youth,  for  his 
music  shows  all  the  qualities  dear  to  that  age;  he 
relates  romantic  episodes,  and  is  full  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, never  leaving  from  the  foreground  a  sincere 
and  warm  feeling.  All  these  are  represented  in  the 
Sonata  in  A-minor,  No.  42,  which  is  finished  with 
greater  care  than  the  others.  His  fault  is  proli.xity 
and  he  shows  an  absence  of  self-judgment  and  self- 
abnegation,  qualities  which  Beethoven  possessed  in 
an  unparalleled  degree.  Were  it  not  for  the  charm 
and  sincerity  of  Schubert's  material,  we  should  get 
tired  of  his  works. 

Herr  Pauer  next  pla3-ed  the  Impromptu  in  B-flat, 
and  Moments  Musicaux. 

As  it  is  neccss.ary,  the  lecturer  said,  to  observe  a 
careful  economy  of  time,  and  as  so  many  influential 
composers  have  to  be  treated  of,  we  must  find  room 
in  this  place  for  Mayer  and  Herz.  Neither  has  any 
great  merit  as  a  composer,  but  they  were  distin- 
guished jiiauists.  Ma3'er,  born  1799,  died  1SG2,  was 
a  pupil  of  John  Field,  and  in  his  earliest  nocturne 
strikingly  exhibited  the  influence  of  his  teacher. 
Charles,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Leopold  Mayer, 
■was  one  of  the  best  executants  of  the  century,  but 
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cool  and  prosaic,  lie  was  mucli  influenced  by  Tlial- 
berg  and  Henselt,  and  though  liis  compositions  were, 
it  must  be  confessed,  uninteresting,  tlie  modulations 
were  natural  and  effective,  and  Mayer  is  much  to  be 
rccnnnnended  to  students. 

Henry  Herz,  born  in  Vienna,  1805,  studied  first 
at  Coblenz,  then  in  Paris,  where  he  now  lives,  and 
is  slill  an  efficient  teacher.  He  was  a  very  brilliant 
performer,  but  after  a  time  the  public  tired  of  his 
elegant  phrases,  and  his  works  lost  all  their  popu- 
larity. Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  his  studies  and  variations,  which  are 
useful  towards  acquiring  elegance.  The  public 
taste  inclined  more  and  more  to  technical  excellence; 
cyclical  forms  became  rarer;  concertos  and  even 
chamber  quartets  were  excluded,  and  the  piano 
•reigned  supreme.  It  is  a  considerable  tax  on  the  in- 
genuity of  a  performer  to  play  for  an  hour  or  two 
alone,  but  this  monopoly  has  caused  the  present 
extra  development  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  with  a  performance  of 
Mayer's  Komanza  and  Grand  Stud\',  and  Herz's  va- 
riations on  La  Violctle. — Land.  Mits.  Standard. 


ONE  IN  FIFTY  MILLION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Courier, 

New  York : 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  this  question:  "Can 
there  anj'  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? " 
Among  most  amateur  and  even  some  professional 
violinists  we  find  a  somewhat  similar  inquiry :  Can 
any  good  violins  be  produced  by  American  makers  ? 
This  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  deprecating  tone  of  voice,  implying  pity 
and  disgust  for  the  efforts  and  results  of  our  resi- 
dent makers. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  several  statements  are  made  which,  bowing 
to  the  apparent  research  and  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor, I  would  like,  with  all  proper  respect,  to  ques- 
tion. 

His  article  opens  with  a  graceful  allusion  to 
Paganini,  and  gives  a  fine  and  true  enumeration  of 
the  qualities  both  meclianical  and  mental  that  are 
requisite  in  a  fine  violin  maker,  stating  that  "  there 
are  but  four  people  to-day  in  the  world  who  can 
turn  you  out  such  an  instrument,"  namely,  a  chef 
d'oeuvre ;  but  he  neglects  to  state  who  they  are,  and 
consequently  the  reader  is  not  greatly  benefited  by 
the  information. 

He  then,  in  a  conversational  and  pleasant  man- 
ner, gives  the  description  and  history  of  several 
ancient  instruments,  among  them  Ole  Bull's  Gaspar 
di  Salo,  an  Aniati  and  a  Straduarius,  which  latter, 
he  .asserts,  is  the  only  genuine  Straduarius  in  New 
York.  This  city  is  of  fair  size,  and  there  are  many 
violins  in  it;  but  the  author  has  evidently  searched 
it  through,  and  knows  the  whereabouts  of  all  the 
valu.able  instruments,  or  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured such  a  statement. 

Mention  is  made  of  Guarnerius  .and  Vuillaumc, 
and  then  he  comes  to  the  real  pith  and  essence  of 
his  subject.  I  quote  as  follows:  "  Some  years  ago, 
however,  I  insisted  that  we  had  a  very  wonderful 
violin  maker  in  the  United  States.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement caused  some  little  surprise,  and,  al- 
though not  held  then  exactly  to  task  for  such  an 
opinion,  what  I  h.ad  written  was  much  commented 
upon."  He  then  states  that  since  that  time  his 
judgment  has  been  fully  sustained  by  distinguished 
foreign  instrumentalists  and  all  tiie  experts  who 
know  what  they  write  about. 

Feeling  very  happy  in  discovering  this  hidden 
diamond,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  superior  sa- 
gacity in  being  the  one  able  to  point  out  the  only 
man  among  a  population  of  some  50,000,000  able  to 
make  a  good  violin,  he  proceeds  to  give  his  name, 
but  forgets  to  give  the  address,  which  would  make 
the  advertisement  better.  After  a  delicate  tribute 
to  his  prote'ije'  he  spoils  it  all  by  stating  a  moral  lack, 
which  I  sincerely  deplore,  namely,  that  this  maker 
dared  not  put  his  instruments  upon  the  world  "  un- 
less they  looked  as  old  as  time,"  but  inside  "■  he  re- 
fused to  tamper  with  them." 

The  author  then  gives  what  he  regards  as  a  true 
test  of  an  instrument,  that  is  to  say,  the  being  able 
to  determine  the  quality  of  ks  tone  when  played  in 


competition  with  others  of  known  value  and  pedi- 
gree ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  him,  merely  adding  that 
it  is  as  well  to  blindfold  the  listener,  if  he  is  at  all 
interested  in  the  experiment.  He  follows  with 
sketches  of  different  interviews  with  the  late  Ole 
Bull,  which  are  very  pleasant. 

Illustrations  .ire  given  of  violins  of  ancient  make 
that  he  has  referred  to,  .and  also  of  a  violin  manu- 
factured by  the  great  American  maker  whom  he 
discovered.  He  then  relates  the  method  emploj'ed 
b3'  an  American  amateur,  who  it  is  to  be  supposed 
is  not  distantly  connected  with  the  great  American 
maker,  of  discovering  the  secret  of  the  old  Italian 
varnish.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  his  la- 
bors, his  reading  musty  tomes  in  antique  libr.arics, 
his  purch.asing  old  tables,  bedsteads,  and  furniture 
gener.ally,  and  scraping,  scr.aping  away,  until  at  hast 
he  found  it — begging  the  author's  pardon,  the  man 
must  have  been  an  "  inspired  idiot "  to  expect  to  ob- 
tain from  the  scraping  of  furniture  300  ye.ars  old  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  varnish  applied.  Any  chem- 
ist, and  better  yet,  any  experienced  practical  var- 
nish manufacturer,  could  have  told  hiiu,  that  in  a 
much  shorter  lapse  of  time  the  rays  of  the  sun  alone 
would  have  extracted  many  of  the  acids,  gases,  etc., 
that  entered  into  its  composition;  and,  while  traces 
of  certain  .acids  miglit  be  found,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  they  originally  existed  in  lard, 
linseed  oil,  or  some  other  ingredient,  while  the  par- 
ticles of  wood  that  would  necessarily  adhere  to  his 
scrapings  would  have  their  chemical  influence  on 
the  whole,  and  destroy  any  value  he  might  other- 
wise ascribe  to  his  precious  dust.  Nevertheless,  the 
author  says  he  found  it;  so  it  matters  little  how  he 
made  the  great  discovery. 

In  the  first  p,art  of  this  article  I  stated  th.at  I 
would  like  to  call  in  question  some  of  the  writer's 
statements :  and  I  liave  already  spoken  of  the  var- 
nish, and  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
paints  or  varnishes  will  readily  agree  to  the  absurdi- 
ty of  such  a  discovery. 

In  stating  that  there  was  only  one  good  American 
violin  m.aker,  the  author  must  either  have  a  very- 
limited  .acquaintance  with  our  makers,  or  else  has 
ignored  them  from  motives  of  his  own.  Does  he 
know  that  George  Gemiinde'r,  of  Astoria,  sent  a 
quartet  of  instrimients  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
'67,  consisting  of  two  violins,  a  viola  and  a  'cello, 
and  obtained  a  medal  over  all  competitors,  and  that 
Mr.  Gemiinder  has  the  medal  in  his  possession  1 
Does  he  know  that  Konig,  of  New  York,  although 
at  present  not  manufacturing,  has  made  instruments 
that  have  received  the  plaudits  of  "  the  most  dis- 
tinguished foreign  instrumentalists  ?  "  Does  he 
know  that  August  Gemiinder,  the  brother  of  George, 
besides  imitating  the  old  masters,  has  the  courage 
to  make  violins  of  his  own  model,  coloring  and  fin- 
ish ?  Does  he  know  that  the  Patent  Violin  Com- 
pany, the  youngest  of  all  the  makers,  has  .an  .auto- 
graph letter  from  Ole  Bull  (whom  he  represents  as 
his  intimate  and  "fidus  Achates"  in  violin  matters) 
indorsing  and  commending  its  new  sounding  board 
and  instruments? 

And  does  he  know  that  the  instruments  of  his 
great  American  maker  are  very  little  known,  and 
that  his  clever  imitations  show  the  hand  of  the  ama- 
teur, in  comparison  with  some  of  those  makers  1 
have  mentioned  ? 

Does  he  realize  that  such  makers  as  Hamlin  and 
White,  of  Boston,  exist  1  If  not,  he  has  much  to 
le.arn  before  he  .asserts  that  only  one  person  in  the 
United  States  has  the  genius  and  skill  to  produce 
an  instrument  that  will  compare  with  any  foreign 
make.  F.  M.  Browning. 


London.  Several  instances  have  recently  occurred  in 
which  English  music  has  been  accepted  and  performed 
with  success  in  Germany.  It  is  known  that  an  opera 
fi'oni  the  pen  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  of  Cambridge, 
was  to  be  mounted  at  the  Hanover  Opera  House,  and 
the  date  fixed  tor  the  first  performance  was  Feb.  C. 
Herr  Alfred  Blume  is  now  in  Hanover  reading  the 
part.=  with  .several  of  the  arti.-its;  and  he  informs  me 
that  Herr  Schott,  who  will  play  the  chief  part,  will  in- 
troduce a  beautiful  aria  from  the  opera  at  the  next 
subscription  concert.  Mr.  F.  Cordor's  ''In  the  Black 
Forest"  suite  was  produced  for  the  flr.st  time  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  last  Tues- 
day, Jan.  11,  the  work  being  conducted  by  Professor 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  —Figaro.^ 
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MUSIC  OF  TIIE  PAST  MONTH. 

I.  CHORAL  WITH  ORCHESTRA. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  second  con- 
cert of  the  season  revived  two  fiimous  works,  most 
interesting  in  themselves  and  in  their  contrast.  Mo- 
zart's Requiem  had  not  been  heard  here  (in  the  con- 
cert hall)  for  twenty-four  j'ears ;  and  the  last  pre- 
vious performance  of  Beethoven's  early  and  only 
oratorio,  Tlie  Mount  of  Olives  —  excepting  two  or 
three  renderings  of  an  .absurd  adaptation  of  the 
music,  out  of  regard  for  pious  English  prejudice,  to 
another  text  and  subject,  under  the  title  of  Enejedi 
—  dates  back  twenty-eight  years. 

Mozart's  Requiem  was  indeed  refreshing  after  our 
cars  had  several  times  been  scorched  of  late  years 
by  the  sensational,  devouring  flames  of  Verdi's  in- 
tensely lurid  and  .appalling  picture  of  eternal  tor- 
ment. Mozart  also  can  command  .app.alling  harmo- 
nies; he  has  appropriate  accent  and  tone-color  for 
the  Dies  Irce,  Tuha  mirum,  Confutatis,  etc.,  but  he 
treats  them  with  a  few  vivid  touches,  making  them 
most  impressive.  He  does  not  turn  the  whole  Re- 
quiem, the  pr.ayer  for  rest,  into  a  tremendous  picture 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment  Day.  Sweetness, 
tenderness,  repose  are  the  prevailing  key  with  him; 
it  is  music,  not  to  startle  and  to  frighten,  but  to 
please,  to  comfort,  edify,  sustain  and  bless.  How 
reposeful  the  broad,  tranquil  opening :  Requiem  Eter- 
nam,  and  the  majestic  fugue  ;  Kijrie  Eleison  !  How 
beautiful  the  Recordare !  How  divinely  full  of 
deepest,  tenderest  emotion,  and  how  wonderful  in 
rhythm,  clima.x,  h.armony  .and  expressive,  ceaseless 
modulation  the  Lachrymosa,  which  hardly  finds  its 
equal  unless  we  turn  to  Bach !  And  then  the  lovely 
Benedictus,  the  A<jnus  Dei,  etc.  (whatever  Siissmayer 
may  have  had  to  do  with  them,  they  are  Mozarteau 
inspirit)!  It  is  these  things,  out  of  the  sweetest, 
inmost  heart  of  music,  that  leave  the  permanent 
impression  of  the  work,  and  not  a  haunting  night- 
mare dream  of  terrors,  as  with  Verdi. 

The  interpretation  of  this  immortal  music  was 
very  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus. The  quartet  of  soloists  was  composed  of  Miss 
Hattie  Louise  Simms,  of  whom  later.  Miss  Ita 
Welsh,  Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Clarence  Hay. 

Tlie  Mount  of  Olives  has  never  ranked  among 
Beethoven's  greatest  works.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  it  himself,  the  music  being  for  the  most  part 
too  operatic  for  the  lofty  theme,  and  much  of  it  too 
light  and  florid.  Yet  we  are  glad  to  have  heard  it 
again,  for  it  impressed  us  as  a  whole  much  more 
than  it  liiid  ever  done  before.  The  genius,  the  di- 
vine fire,  the  consummate  art  of  Beethoven,  shine 
out  in  it  repeatedly.  It  has  a  noble  and  impressive 
orchestral  introduction,  which  one  can  hear  with  in- 
terest even  after  that  to  the  prison  scene  in  Fidelia. 
All  the  instrumentation  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  thor- 
oughly Beethovenish,  both  beautiful  and  striking. 
The  choruses  are  few.  There  is  only  one  of  much 
importance  —  a  brilliant,  joyful  one,  with  very  florid 
soprano  solo  —  before  we  come  to  the  exciting, 
graphic  little  choruses  {oTturbee),  first,  of  the  soldiers 
seeking  Jesus,  which  is  march-like,  pianissimo, 
staccato ;  then  the  disciples :  "  What  means  this 
crowd  and  tumult ■?  "  alternating  with  "Then  seize 
and  bind  him  fast,"  "ll.aste,  and  seize  upon  the 
traitor,"  etc.  Beethoven  shows  his  true  imaginative 
power  in  tliese  exciting  little  scenes;  they  are  not 
weak  even  .after  Bach.  Of  course  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  of  the  majesty  and  breadth,  in  fact,  sublim- 
ity, of  the  well-known  final  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  things  of  Oratorio.  The 
recitatives  and  arias  in  the  part  of  Jesus  (tenor,  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  sang  in  his  usual  chaste,  expressive 
style)  fall  far  short  of  the  tenderness,  the  realizing 
sense  of  Bach.  The  arias  of  the  Seraph  (soprano) 
are  too  much  in  the  style  of  brilliant,  ornate  con- 
cert .arias,  though  sometimes  justified  bj'  the  exul- 
tation of  the  text.  Miss  Simms,  who  sang  them,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Courtney,  was  .an  agreeable  surprise  to 
all;  her  voice  is  a  singularly  pure  and  fresh  soprano, 
good  and  even  throughout  its  large  compass,  and 
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soaring  to  the  high  C  with  perfect  ease  ;  her  pliras- 
ing  intelligent ;  her  execution  and  expression  fault- 
less, and  her  manner  free  from  any  affectation.  Mr. 
Hay  sang  the  small  part  of  Peter  with  good  taste 
and  judgment.  There  is  no  conlralto  role.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  a  short  oratorio,  and  is  so  much 
more  interesting  than  we  had  all  been  told  it  was, 
that  we  trust  it  will  not  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  so 
long  again.  It  made  an  enjoyable  contrast  with 
the  Requiem,  though  not  so  great  of  its  kind  as 
that  is. 

The  Cecilia,  B.  J.  Lang,  director,  gave  its 

second  concert,  fifth  season,  Jan.  24.  The  larger 
half  of  the  evening  was  occujiied  with  Mr.  Dudley 
Buck's  cantata,  "  The  Golden  Legend,"  which  was 
preceded  by  liberal  and  splendid  extracts  from 
Beethoven's  Rains  of  Athens,  and  by  Grieg's  very 
dramatic  and  pathetic  duet,  "  At  the  Cloister  Gate," 
between  a  heart-broken  maiden  and  a  nun,  and  finely 
sung  by  Mrs.  Hooper  and  Miss  Ita  Welsh.  It  was 
hardly  giving  a  fair  chance  to  Mr.  Buck's  work  to 
place  it  in  such  immediate  contrast  with  these  won- 
derful inspirations  of  a  giant  like  Beethoven.  By 
itself  it  would  have  commanded  closer  attention  and 
have  been  more  appreciated. 

The  numbers  from  The  Ruins  were  partly  familiar 
ones,  such  as  never  lose  their  freshness,  they  are  so 
finely  imaginative  and  strong  in  local  color,  like  the 
Turkish  March  and  the  whirling  chorus  of  Der- 
vishes; partly  new  or  nearly  so  to  Boston  audiences. 
A  very  original,  quaint,  suggestive  little  overture, 
nicely  played  by  a  good  orcliestra,  was  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  chorus  to  Minerva  chained : 
"Daughter  of  high-throned  Jove,"  was  impressive. 
The  plaintive  little  duet  between  a  Greek  man  and 
woman,  slaves,  "  No  End  to  Sorrow,"  giving  in  a 
simple  way  a  sad  picture  of  the  Moslem  oppression, 
had  been  sung  here  once  before  in  a  famous  concert 
for  tlie  Cretans.  This  time  it  was  well  sung  by 
Miss  Fisher  and  Mr.  Dudley.  Then  the  triumphal 
inarch  and  final  chorus  of  priests  and  maidens, 
"  Twine  ye  the  Garlands,"  with  its  exultant  rhythm, 
its  splendor  of  harmony  and  color,  and  the  glorious 
crescendo  of  its  ever  swelling  volume,  left  an  im- 
pression which  survived  throughout  the  concert 
and  long  after.     The  chorus  singing  was  admirable. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  Mr. 
Buck's  cantata.  It  is  certainly  a  musician-like,  elab- 
orate, ingenious  production,  showing  easy  mastery 
of  vocal  and  orchestral  means,  and  wearing  grace- 
fully the  fetters  of  approved  form.  Great  judg- 
ment too  is  shown  in  the  selection  and  adaptation 
of  the  most  available  portions  of  Longfellow's 
poem.  There  is  exciting  power  and  grandeur  in 
some  numbers,  beauty  and  pathos  in  others ;  but 
the  spark  of  inspiration  by  no  means  pervades  the 
■work,  which  sometimes  labors  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest. Perhaps  the  most  original  and  most  bold 
and  striking  portion  is  the  prologue,  with  its  stormy 
instrumental  introduction,  where  Lucifer  vainly 
urges  on  his  spirits  to  throw  down  the  spire  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  and  they  are  continually 
balked  by  the  sound  of  the  holy  bells,  and  the 
chanting  of  the  old  Latin  hymn.  The  drinking 
chorus  of  monks,  tlie  sailors'  chorus,  and  the  epi- 
logue :  "  0  beauty  of  holiness,"  are  severally  char- 
acteristic and  felicitous.  The  solo  pieces  (Elsie, 
Miss  Lucie  Homer,  Bertha,  Miss  Welsh,  Lucifer  and 
Friar  Paul,  Mr.  G.  W.  Dudley,  Prince  Henri/,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Hayden,  and  Gottlieb,  Mr.  A.  F.  Arnold,)  though 
quite  well  sung,  made  a  vanishing  impression  on  us ; 
but  that  may  be  our  own  fault.  Some  scenes  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  which  are  treated  purely  as 
orchestral  pictures,  we  found  rather  tedious.  If 
with  all  his  talent,  learning,  savoir  faire,  and  power 
of  clever  workmanship,  the  multifarious  composer 
could  only  burst  the  bonds  of  commonplace !  Yet 
sometimes  he  seems  almost  original.  We  hope  some 
time  to  hear  the  cantata  performed  again  wlien 
there  will  be  no  Beethoven  to  overshadow  it,  or 
forestall  the  freshness  of  the  listening  faculty. 

Tlie  Ai>oLLo  Clue,  also,  in  its  last  pair  of 

concerts  (Feb.  4  and  9)  brought  out  a  noble  work 
with  orchestra:  Miix  Bruch's  setting  of  scenes  from 
the  Frithjofsarja  of  Bisliop  Tegner.  It  is  for  male 
choruses,  solo  voices  (Fritlijof  and  Ingeborg),  and 
orchestra.  Though  dark  and  tragical  in  its  pervad- 
ing tone,  it  is  grand,  poetic,   deeply  improssive, 


wildly  romantic  and  imaginative  music  throughout ; 
full  of  old  Norse  tenderness  and  passion,  blended 
witli  heroic  fire.  The  orchestral  introduction  and 
the  entire  instrumentation  is  rich  in  harmony  and 
color,  highly  imaginative,  and  always  interesting. 
Most  of  the  male  choruses  are  superb  and  were 
superbly  sung.  A  very  striking  piece  is  the  second 
scene,  "  Ingeborg's  bridal  procession  to  King  Ring." 
With  all  its  pomp,  the  marcli  is  like  a  dirge ;  there 
is  an  ominous  and  terrible  sadness  in  it,  and  Inge- 
borg's soliloquy  is  the  wail  of  a  heart-broken  vic- 
tim—  another  Lucia  who  has  signed  a  fatal  con- 
tract. This,  as  well  as  Ingeborg's  Lament  (Scene 
V),  was  sung  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  consid- 
erable pathos  by  Miss  Simms,  confirming  the  fine 
impression  she  had  made  in  oratorio.  The  scenes 
of  Frithjof's  revenge  and  burning  of  the  temple, 
and  Fritlijof  on  the  sea,  are  wonderfully  graphic 
and  exciting.  In  the  fourth  scene  "  Fritlijof  going 
into  exile,"  there  is  a  very  beautiful  quartet  of  male 
voices,  which  was  finely  sung.  The  part  of  Fritli- 
jof (bass)  was  nobly  given  by  John  F.  Winch. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  contained  an 
agreeable  miscellany.  Three  part-songs  ("  Far 
away,"  by  Engelsberg;  "The  Alpine  Fay,"  with 
cornet  obligato  by  Kremser;  and  "  Dearest,  awake," 
quartet  and  chorus,  with  accompaniment  of  strings, 
by  Storch)  delighted  the  crowd,  and  the  last-named 
had  to  be  repeated.  Miss  Simms,  with  pure,  fresh 
voice,  and  easy,  finished  execution,  sang  the  page's 
song:  "Nobil  Donna,"  from  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
fiorid  song,  "The  soldier  tired,"  from  Dr.  Arne's 
Artaxerxes.  The  orchestra,  well  controlled  by  Mr. 
Lang,  played  the  third  movement  from  Moskowski's 
"Joan  of  Arc"  symphony.  It  represents  a  corona- 
tion procession,  and  is  a  massive,  stately  movement, 
more  interesting  for  its  instrumentation  than  for 
anything  original  in  idea.  The  concert  ended  with 
a  remarkable  arrangement,  with  expressive,  ever- 
varying  orchestral  accompaniment,  by  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, of  the  "Marseilles  Hymn,"  which  was  sung 
with  great  spirit  and  exciting  effect. 

II.  ORCHESTRAL. 

Theodoke  Thomas,  with  a  portion  (less  than 
half)  of  his  "  unrivalled"  New  York  orchestra,  un- 
der the  impresario-ship  of  Mr.  Peck  of  the  Music 
Hall,  gave  two  miscellaneous  Orchestral  Concerts, 
followed  by  two  performances  of  the  Damnation  of 
Faust,  in  the  last  week  of  January,  the  latter  to 
crowded  audiences.  The  first  concert  we  were 
obliged  to  lose.  It  contained  a  Suite  (No.  3)  called 
"  Roma,"  by  Bizet,  the  lamented  author  of  Carmen, 
which  we  would  gladly  have  heard.  Also  the  Piano 
Concerto  by  Henselt,  wonderfully  played,  it  is  said, 
by  Joseffy  ;  Introduction  to  the  third  act  of  Wag- 
ner's AJeistersinijer ;  Overture  to  Oberon  ;  Aria  from 
Bach's  orchestral  Suite  in  D;  some  Hungarian 
Dances  by  Brahms;  a  Strauss  Waltz,  "Autumn 
Roses  ";  and  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  Beethoven's  Ruins 
of  Athens. 

The  second  concert,  which  we  did  hear,  opened 
with  a  remarkably  fine  performance  of  that  model 
Symphony  by  Mozart  in  G  minor.  There  was  also 
a  splendid  rendering  of  the  Tannhaiiser  Overture, 
almost  renewing  the  freshness  thereof  ;  and,  for  the 
last  piece,  some  excessively  noisy  and  extravagant, 
though  brilliant  and  exciting,  "  Scenes  Napolitaines  " 
by  Massenet.  Mr.  Joseffy  gave  an  extremely  fine 
and  delicate  rendering  of  Chopin's  F-minor  Con- 
certo,—  almost  too  delicate;  we  could  hardly  hear 
his  pianissimo  —  and  a  brilliant  one,  of  course,  of 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  A  new  singer.  Miss 
Amy  Sherwin,  of  New  York,  made  a  very  pleasing 
impression  by  her  beautiful  voice  and  her  artistic, 
tasteful,  and  expressive  rendering  of  the  Aria; 
"  Oh,  del  mio  dolce,"  from  Gluck's  Paris  and  Helen, 
and  the  Frcyschutz  scena. 

The  two  interpretations  of  Berlioz's  Faust  were 
in  some  respects  superior,  in  others  not  equal  to 
those  by  Mr.  Lang  in  Tremont  Temple.  The  cho- 
rus singing  was  not  so  effective,  though  there  were 
good  voices  and  well  trained  by  Mr.  Sharland.  The 
orchestral  work  was  sometimes  singularly  beautiful 
and  almost  perfect;  the  violins  particularly  sound- 
ing together  like  a  single  instrument.  But  some- 
times the  wind  instruments  were  far  from  faultless, 
and  indeed  it  was  not  precisely  the  identical  old 


Thomas  orchestra.  A  few  pieces  hitherto  omitted 
here,  were  given,  making  the  work  complete.  On 
the  other  hand, — why  we  cannot  tell  —  neither  the 
Racockzy  March  nor  the  Ride  to  Hell  electrified  the 
audience  as  they  have  done  before ;  perhaps  it  was 
tlie  deadening  influence  of  too  big  and  miscellane- 
ous a  crowd.  Mr.  Henschel,  the  more  we  l.'ear  him 
in  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  seems  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  part;  even  the  imperfections  of  his 
voice  help  him,  while  he  conceives  and  renders  it  in 
such  a  subtile,  gentlemanly,  truly  Goethian  and 
nineteenth  century  satanic  spirit  as  hardly  any 
other  man  could  match.  Mr.  Tower's  robust,  rich 
tenor  voice,  still  in  the  rough-diamond  state,  was 
conscientiously  exerted  and  rather  successfully  in 
the  part  of  Faust,  but  it  lacked  tenderness.  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg,  however,  achieved  a  decided  triumph 
in  the  difficult  part  of  Margaret. 

Hakvakd  Stmi'hont  Conceets.  — The  sixth 

of  the  series  (sixteenth)  took  place  Feb.  3,  with  a 
rather  larger  audience  than  usual.  The  piece  de 
resistance  was  Prof.  Paine's  elaborate  and  masterly 
"Spring"  Symphony,  which  more  than  confirmed 
the  fine  impression  it  made  last  year.  The  melodic 
themes  seemed  more  distinct,  more  pregnant  and 
suggestive.'  Those  of  the  cliarming  Scherzo  were 
clear  enough  at  first,  and  a  fresh  grace  and  fra- 
grance, and  a  dreamy  ecstasy  pervades  the  move- 
ment ;  it  shows  a  keen  and  tender  love  of  Nature. 
This  time  we  were  struck  by  the  beauty  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  first  Allegro  theme,  as  it  soars  aloft  with 
vigor  and  uncontainable  spring  longing,  after  the 
wintry  Adagio  and  the  flutter  of  expectancy  in  the 
persistent  violin  figure,  which  is  ever  and  anon  felt 
in  the  pauses  and  interstices  of  the  richly  develop- 
ing movement,  like  a  sort  of  Wald-weben.  The 
earnestness  and  depth  of  the  Adagio  commanded 
close  and  satisfying  attention.  And  the  joyous  life 
of  the  Finale,  rising  into  a  large,  majestic  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  showed  inventive  power  and 
energy  not  easily  exhausted.  The  orchestra  took 
to  it  warmly  and  gave  a  clear  and  conscientious 
rendering  on  the  whole,  although  a  few  more  re- 
hearsals might  have  improved  the  light  and  shade 
and  certain  points  of  phrasing. 

The  concert  began  and  ended  with  two  first-class 
Overtures,  finely  contrasted :  Schumann's  moody 
and  impassioned  one  to  Manfred,  and  Mendelssohn's 
romantic  and  most  lovely  one  to  Tieck's  Fair  Melu- 
sina.  Both  were  well  interpreted.  Miss  May  Bry- 
ant, who  seemed  less  under  the  influence  of  stage- 
fright  than  usual,  although  her  eyes  were  too  much 
fastened  to  her  notes,  sang  in  a  rich,  large,  sympa- 
thetic voice,  and  with  true,  simple  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, the  Aria  :  "  Deh,  per  questo  istante  solo  " 
from  Mozart's  Tito;  also  a  delicious,  most  original 
little  love-song  :  "  Willst  du  dein  Herz  niir  schenk- 
en,"  by  the  dear  old  John  Sebastian,  and  Suleika's 
second  song,  by  Schubert,  with  tasteful  piano  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  J.  A.-Preston. 

^ The  seventh  Symphony  Concert,  with  the 

fine  symphony  composed  and  conducted  by  Dr.  F. 
L.  Ritter,  with  the  admirable  piano  playing  of  Mr. 
.and  Mrs.  Sherwood  (who  kindly  volunteered  their 
services),  and  with  the  delightful  singing  of  Mrs.  E. 
Humphrey  Allen,  offers  more  matter  for  comment 
than  we  can  command  room  for  now.  In  our  next 
we  shall  try  to  do  justice  to  the  two  closing  concerts 
of  the  season. 

III.  CHAJIBER  CONCERTS  AXD  RECITALS. 

Euterpe.  The  third  concert  (Feb.  2)  was  given 
at  Mechanics'  Hall,  by  the  Beethoven  Club,  com- 
posed of  C.  N.  Allen  and  Gustav  Dannreuther,  vio- 
lins, Henry  Heindl,  viola,  Wulf  Fries, 'cello,  assisted 
by  Julius  Akeroyd  and  Henry  Suck,  violins,  D. 
Kunst,  viola,  and  Wm.  Rietzel,  'cello.  The  pro- 
gramme presented  two  entirely  new  works,  and  one 
of  them  as  strange  as  new,  which  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  analyze,  or  even  to  appreciate,  after  a 
single  hearing  on  the  coldest  night  of  the  winter. 
The  first  was  a  Quartet  by  Grieg,  Op.  27,  in  G-minor. 
The  first  movement,  starting  with  what  seemed  to 
us  a  very  ugly  theme,  which  in  its  numerous  re- 
turns and  Protean  costumes  grew  no  lovelier,  was 
strangely  wild  and  freakish  in  its  continual  change 
of  tempo.  The  other  movements  were  perhnnn 
more  attractive,  but  still  pu2Zling  to  the  uninitiated 
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A  simple  list  of  the  successive  parts  and  movements 
will  be  found  curious;  — 

1.  Uii  poeco  Andante,  Allegro  inoUo  eJ  agitato, 

G-minor,  4-4 

Piu  mosso G-inajor,  +4 

Presto — Prestissimo G-iniiior,  4-4 

2.  Uoniaiize:  Andaiuiiio,  Allegro  agitato   B-flat  major,  6-8 

3.  Intermezzo;  Allegro  molto  marcato    ,    .    G-minor,  3-4 
Vivo  e  selierzando G-niajor,  'l-i 

4.  I.cnto ■    .    G-minor,  4-4 

Presto  al  Sal  tarello G-minor,  C-8 

Presto G-minor,  34,  44;  G-major,  3-4,  24 

Un  pocco  -A.ndate.    Presto G-inajor.  4-4 

The  Octet  by  ItaiT,  Op.  176,  Wiis  more  enjoyable  ; 
clear  and  regular  in  form  and  rich  in  harmony. 
Both  works  were  finely  played. 

: Mk.  Arthur  Foote's   Trio  Concerts   have 

proved  so  far  a  great  success.  Tlie  large  and  select 
audience  presents  a  very  sociable  and  genial  aspect 
as  it  groups  itself  about  the  performers  in  the  long 
room  at  Chickering's.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
music,  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Mr.  Fries  are  the  young 
pianist's  comrades,  and  so  far  everything  has  gone  off 
without  flaw  or  weakness.  The  ensemble  has  been 
excellent  and  the  phiying  spirited,  artistic  and  ex- 
pressive. The  first  concert  (Feb.  0)  gave  us  a  fine 
rendering  of  Beethoven's  "  Geister  Trio"  (in  1),  Op. 
70),  so  called  from  its  weird  and  mysterious,  and 
wonderfully-beautiful  slow  (Largo)  movement;  and 
a  very  strong, bright,  interesting  Trio  (Op.  15,  No.  1) 
by  Rubinstein.  Between  the  two.  Miss  May  Bryant 
sang  with  much  feeling  and  expression,  though  cold 
timidity  of  manner,  a  fine  group  of  songs:  "  Tutta 
raccolta,"from  Handel's  Ezio ;  "  Suleika,"  Schubert; 
"Marie  am  Fenster,"  Franz;  and  "Es  blinkt  der 
Thau,"  Rubinstein.  Her  German  pronunciation  is 
excellent. 

The  second  concert  Feb.  12)  opened  with  a  de- 
lightful Mozart  Trio  in  E-major,  full  of  grace  and 
naive  charm,  and  it  was  beautifully  played.  Miss 
Bryant  sang  "Pur  dicesti,"  by  Lotti;  "Dein  Herz," 
Ed. Lassen;  "  Wiegenlied"  (Op.  49,  No.  4),  Brahms; 
and  "  Dawn,  gentle  flower,"  by  Bennett.  A  Trio  in 
F,  Op.  0,  by  VVoIdemar  Bargiel,  was  full  of  origi- 
nality and  fire,  and  made  a  lively  impression. 

The  third  programme  offered  Trios  in  E-minor, 
Op.  33,  (first  time)  by  Carl  Goldjnark,  and  in  D-minor 
(the  fine  old  favorite)  by  ilendelssolm.  Miss  Bry- 
ant's songs  were  Schubert's  "  Aufenthalt,"  Lassen's 
"  Mit  deineni  blaueu  Augen,"  Schumann's  "  Mit 
Myrthen  und  Rosen." 

This  evening  there  will  be  a  second  hearing  of 
Mr.  Chad  wick's  String  Quartet  in  C,  and  a  piano 
quartet  in  G-niinor,  Op.  25,  by  Brahms. 

Mr.  Henschel  gave  his  second  and  third  Vocal 

Recitals  on  Monday  evening,  Jauuaiy  31,  aud  Saturday 
afternoon,  Februajy  12,— the  first  in  Treniout  Temple, 
the  other  iu  the  Meiouaon.  The  audiences  were  very 
large  ;  iu  the  Meion;ion  every  se;it  was  bought  aud 
occupied  iu  t^pite  of  the  drenching  rain-storm.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  how  adniii-ably  both  Mr.  Henschel 
aud  Miss  Bailey  sang,  how  splendidly  the  former 
played  ;ill  the  accompaniments,  or  how  full  of  charac- 
ter aud  charm  were  his  own  numerous  conipositious 
both  for  the  voice  and  tor  the  pianoforte.  To  dwell  upon 
each  captivating  and  inspiring  item  of  the  two  feasts 
would  t;ik8  a  whole  number  of  our  journal.  We  must 
content  our.selves  with  the  bare  euumeratiou  of  their 
titles,  which  to  those  who  were  present  will  be  full  of 
meaning.    The  first  programme  was  as  follows  : 

X.  a.  Sei  nur  still.    Sacred  Song  (1630) 

b.  **  ivieiitre  li  lascio," 

c.  Air,  "  Kevenge,  Timotheus  cries,"  from 

"Alexander  s  Feast," Handel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

II.  a.  "  Du  bist  die  Euh,"  I 

6.  Suloilta,  ) Schubert 

III.  Piano  Solo. 

'Ihree  canons  from  Op.  9  and  IS Henschel 

Mr.  HcuscUel. 

IV.  Air  from  "  Le  roi  de  Lahore," Massenet 

Wr.  lleuscliel. 

V.  Two  duets  from  Op.  £8, Henschel 

Bcharrliclie  Liebe,  —  Trennung. 

IVIiss  bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel. 

VI.  a.  In  questa  tomba Beethoven 

b.  Lied  des  Hartners  aus  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meist^r. 

c.  Gaiiynied Schubert 

<l.  Gestaendiuss, ScUuiiiann 

Wr.  Henschel. 

VII.  yhree  Songs  from  Chas.  Kingsley's  Water- 

babies,"  (.MS) ^  .    .    .    .  Henschel 

lire  river  siiigs  —  "  When  all  theVorld  is  yoniig 

lad."—  '■  1  once  h;iil  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears."  ' 

Miss  Bailey, 

VIII.  Homnge  a  Handel. 

l>uet  for  two  Pianos Moacheles 

Messrs.  Lanf  aud  Ueuschel. 


J.  W.  Franok 
JMozart 


IX.  a.  Mainacht. 

b.  (r.onlags Brahms 

c.  I'ersisches  Lied, Kubinstein 

f/.  Die  beiden  Grunadiere, .Scliumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 

Aud  this  for  the  Matine'e,  yet  more  remarkable:  — 

I.  a.  Air  from  "  II  Maestro  di  Musica,      .    .     .    Pergolese 

b.  Keoitative  and  air  from  "  Susanna," 

c.  Air,  "  sibiUar  "  from  "  Kinaiilo,"    ....    Handel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

II.  a.  Cavatina,  "  Porgi  Amor  "  from  "  Kozze  di 

Figaro," Mozart 

6.  i.'abcille Weber 

Miss  Bailey. 

III.  Two  Songs,  words  by  Halls. Up.  34,    .    .    .    Henschel 

iVlr.  Hayden. 

IV.  Piano  Solo;  n.  Kocturne  in  A-flat,  from  Op.  .?5, 

6.  Polonaise, Henschel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

V.  a.  Memnon Sclibuert 

b.  Zwei  venetianisclie  Gondellieder,      .    .    Schumann 

c.  "  There  was  an  ancient  King."  —  Ballad 

(MS.) Henschel 

(f,  N'ulcan's  song,  from  "  PhiUmon  et  Baucis,"  Gounod 
Air.  Henschel. 

VI.  Duet,  "  Fac  me  vere,"  from  a  Stabat  Mater 

C.MS.) Henschel 

jMiss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Hayden. 

VII.  Serbisches  Lietierspiel,— Ten  (dd-Servian  Folk's- 
puenis,  composed  for  one  and  more  voices  and 
piano-forte.  Op.  32, Henschel 

Miss  Bailey,  Miss  Homer,  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Henschel. 

We  would  faiu  speak  of  Mr.  Henschel's  rare  and  un- 
commouly  interesting  first  group  of  arias;  of  Miss 
Bailey's  beautiful  delivery  of  "Porgi  Amor;"  of  the 
delicate  aroma  of  the  H;ifiz  songs,  which  Mr.  Hayden 
Sling  with  fervor;  of  Mr.  Henschel's  strong  dramatic 
setting  of  "the  old,  old  story"  of  the  queen  and  the 
pp.ge;  aud  more  especially  of  the  Servian  folks'  songs, 
truly  origin;il  and  characteri.«tic  composition.s,  with  an 
antique  Havor,  finely  conceived  and  sung,  and  of  which 
we  hope  to  have  an  oppoitunitv  to  speak  some  day  iu 
full. 

The   list  of  arrears  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  the 

unique  and  charming  couceit  of  Mr.  Adamowski,  re- 
citals of  Mr.  Beudix,  etc.,  etc.,  still  claim  notice. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
New  York,  Feb.  21.    On  Tuesday  evening  the  Phil- 
harmonic Club  gave  its  fourth  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  with  this  inogramme:  — 

Quartet  (string),  C Jfozart 

P.  1''.  Trio,  F-sharp,  Op.  1 Scharwenka 

(Mr.  Hoffman,  piano.) 
String  Quartet,  F,  Op.  41 Schumann 

Each  concert  given  by  this  club  seems  better  than 
its  predecessor.  The  Mozart  quartet  was  played  with 
a  deliciicy  and  smoothness  that  were  simply  admirable. 
Add  to  these  characteristics  a  complete  unity  of  senti- 
ment, and  fine  artistic  executiou,  aud  the  ensemble 
may  be  imagined. 

The  Scharwenka  Trio  is  a  charming  work  and  re- 
ceived full  justice  at  the  hands  of  Messrs..  Hoffman, 
Arnold  and  Werner.  The  Allegretto  was  so  exquisitely 
rendered  that  the  delighted  audience  insisted  upon  a 
repetition,  which  was  kindly  accorded. 

The  Schumann  Quartet,  an  exacting  work,  was  per- 
haps less  cleverly  performed  ;  but  one  must  remember 
that  artists  are  not  superhuman,  and  that  a  whole 
evening  of  such  close  application  and  arduous  effort  is 
exceedingly  fatiguing;  consequently,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  the  last  piece  on  the  programme  suffers  a 
little.  However,  tills  is  almost  a  matter  of  hypercriti- 
ci.-in.  The  entire  performance  was  excellent  and  fur- 
ni.'-hed  a  most  delightful  entertainment  to  the  appre- 
ciative subscribers.  In  behalf  of  all  musical  people,  I 
heartily  thank  the  Chib  lor  its  yearly  endeavor  to  open 
the  ears  of  the  New  York  public  to  the  be;iuty  of  those 
works  which,  while  less  grimd  than  those  in  symphonic 
scores,  are  still  wouderfuUy  charming  aud  fall  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Henschel's  fourth  (and  last)  Recital  took  place 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  10,  and  was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost 
by  a  very  large  audieuce.  Mr.  Henschel  produced 
several  lovely  songs  of  his  own,  many  of  them  worthy 
of  Robert  Schumann  himself.  He  outdid  himself  both 
as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  accompanist.  But  indeed  that 
wold  is  a  misnomer;  his  songs  (like  those  of  Schu- 
mann) are  simply  duos  for  voice  and  piano,  aud  each 
is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  other  that  separation 
would  be  literally  impossible.  Mr.  Henschel,  in  ijlayiiig 
his  own  secondo,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  those 
who  are  compelled  to  submit  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  ordinary  machine  pianists.  Miss  Bailey 
knows  how  much  she  is  indebted  for  her  success  to  the 
exceedingly  careful  aud  artistic  pi;ino  work  of  Mr. 
Henschel.  The  little  lady  has  a  winning  voiue,  full  of 
dewy  freshness,  and,  when  she  confines  herself  to  selec- 
tions withiu  her  capacity,  .achieves  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Her  rendering  of  Mr.  Henschel's  ''Lullaby" 
(ill  response  to  an  encore)  was  delicious. 

And  thus  terminated  this  interesting  series  of  Re- 
citals which  has  ended  all  too  soon,  but  which  may  be 
supplemeuted  by  another  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Ou  Saturday  eveuiug,  Feb.  12,  occurred  -the  fourth 


concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society.     This  was 
tlie  programme:  — 

Cantata,  "  A  Stronghold  Sure  " Bach 

Kinth  Symphony Beethoven 

Chorus  of  about  400  voices. 
Soloists;  Miss  Ida  llubhell.  Soprano, 
Miss  Emily  Winant,  alto, 
Mr.  C.  Frilsch,  'I'ennr, 
Mr.  F.  Heinmertz,  Bass. 
This  was  a  very  good  performance  in  the  main.  Of 
course  the  chorus  was  not  quite  so  effective  and  iiower- 
ful  as  Dr.  Damrosch's  band  of  driUed  singers,  but  the 
former  are  comparatively  new  in  the  harness  and  will 
undoubtedly  achieve  desirable  results  in  the  near 
future.  Miss  Hubbel!  sang  cleverly,  although  her 
organ  is  scarcely  robust  enough  to  fill  the  Academy. 
Miss  Winant's  glorious  voice  was  heard  to  advantage 
in  all  that  was  allotted  to  her;  while  Mr.  Fritsch  ;iiid 
Mr.  Itemmertz  did  probably  as  well  as  they  knew  how; 
the  former  insisted  upon  singing  (in  the  cantata)  about 
a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  pitch;  and  the  latter — 
the  nobility  of  whose  voice  no  one  can  question  — 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  refinement  or  repose  in  his 
manner  of  singing.  There  were  two  special  excel- 
lencies iu  the  performance  that  deserve  mention.  At 
the  close  of  the  cantata  is  a  choral:  "That  word  .•^hall 
still.''  This  was  unaccompanied  by  the  orchestra,  and 
was  sung  with  a  precision  and  unity  of  purpose  de- 
serving of  emphatic  commendation.  The  second  fea- 
ture was  the  performance  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony;  this  was  played  marvellously  well,  and  the 
gentleman  who  presides  over  the  timpani  handled  his 
sticks  in  a  most  artistic  way.  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  expression  out  of  a  pair  of 
drums;  but  this  gentleman  certainly  did  it,  aud  did  it 
capitally,  too. 

The  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  fourth 
concert  may  well  be  deemed  the  distinctive  one  of  the 
series  so  far. 

Ou  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  15,  I  attended  a  chamber 
music  concert  at  Steck  Hall.  The  programme  included 
a  String  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  a  String  Quartet  by 
Mozart,  and  a  pianoforte  and  'cello  duo  by  Rubiustein. 
The  artists  were  Mr.  Von  luten  (piano),  Mr.  Brandt 
(violin),  Mr.  Matzka  (violin),  Mr.  Schwarz  (viola)  and 
Sir.  Berguer  ('cello).  This  was  the  third  of  a  series  of 
six  concerts.  As  they  are  semi-private  in  character,  I 
will  not  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  performance, 
but  will  merely  say  that  the  entertainment  was  an  en- 
joyable one,  and  that  it  was  fully  appreciated  by  a 
large  and  attentive  audience. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  17,  Mr.  Carl  Feininger 
gave  the  third  of  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  Stein- 
way  Hall;  tlie  programme  included  a  Piano  Quintet  by 
Kaff  (Op.  107),  three  songs  sung  by  Mr.  Henschel,  and 
a  Romance  for  violin  played  by  Mr.  Feininger.  This 
proved  to  be  a  pleasant  concert,  and  Mr.  Feininger  was 
warmly  applauded  for  his  rendering  of  his  ovvu  Ro- 
mance, as  well  as  for  his  careful  aud  musicianly  lead- 
ing of  the  string  portion  of  the  Quintet.  Mr.  Henschel 
sang  superbly,  as  he  almost  iihvays  does,  and  received 
two  enthusiastic  recalls.  How  satisfactory  he  is,  to 
be  sure,  and  how  aggravatingly  cool  and  insouciant! 
It  isn't  likely  th;it  he  ever  knew  the  meaning  of  stage- 
friifht  or  nervousness. 

Miss  Copleston— the  pianist  of  the  evening — seemed 
to  have  excellent  intentions,  and  her  musical  concep- 
tions f;ir  surpasses  lier  technical  dexterity.  Yet,  she 
will,  no  doubt,  develop  into  a  very  good  pianist  at  some 
future  day. 

Mr.  Feiuiuger  gives  his  Fourth  Soiree  early  in  March, 
and  an  interesting  program  me  is  promised. 

Herr  Joscffy  is  just  now  giving  a  series  of  three  Re- 
citals for  benevolent  purposes,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  very  successful  both  artistically  and  pecuniarily. 
Mr.  Rummel  ga\e  the  first  of  his  series  of  Recitals 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  17,  with  a  programme  which  included 
a  Sonata  by  Jlozart;  a  Soiiat;i  (Op.  2G),  by  Beethoven; 
the  Faschin/jschwanTc,  (Op.  26),  by  Schumann;  two 
Impromptus  and  Nocturne  by  Chopin ;  three  Liszt  selec- 
tions, aud  a  Fantasie-titUck  by  O.  Horsheim,  the  latter 
being  an  exceedingly  clever  composer  now  living  in 
New  York,  who  is  emphatically  the  most  compe- 
tent and  accomplished  musical  critic  iu  the  city;  aud 
this  without  any  reservation  whatever. 

Mr.  Ruminel. is  an  earnest  pianist  aud  an  intelligent 
musician,  with  an  entirely  mistaken  opinion  with  re- 
n-ard  to  the  piano.  His  theory  is  obviously  that  you 
must  "imitate  an  orchestra"  as  closely  as  possible. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  Heaven  only  knows,  aud  Mr. 
lUimmel  has  not  yet  found  out.  I  speak  of  his  theory; 
in  practice  he  soliietiiues  forgets  himself  and  plays  ad- 
mirably. A  conscientious  critic  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  his  fi  rst  Recital  was  scarcely  a  fair  test  of  his 
real  ability.  To  begin  with,  he  lost  his  place  two  or 
tlu'ee  times  in  the  Mozart  Sonata  [lie  played  the  entire 
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progi-amme  from  memory],  and  wandered  vaguely 
about  before  finding  liis  clue.  In  one  of  the  Chopin 
Impromptus,  (Op.  29),  he  managed  to  get  bis  bass  tan- 
gled in  the  second  phrase  (F-minor);  and  in  fine  he 
was  either  careless  or  forgetful  (or  both),  with  a  very 
e.^asperating  frequency.  Per  contra,  he  played  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (Bach-Liszt)  grandly;  he  gave  Hor- 
sheim's  lovely  Fcmtusie-StUck  veiT  tenderly  and  poet- 
ically; and  his  performance  of  tLe  Waldesranschen 
(Liszt)  was  admiiable. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Rummel  —  who  has  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  technique  aud  a  very  excellent  conception  of 
a  composer's  intentions  —  needs  tonin;]  down  in  some 
respects.  He  has  improved  greatly  since  last  winter, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  his  future  progress  will  be  still 
greater,  for  he  is  a  hard  worker  and  an  assiduous  stu- 
dent. But  if  he  should  fall  into  the  error  of  consider- 
ing adverse  criticism  as  inimical  to  him  personally  he 
will  commit  a  mistake,  which  will,  in  many  ways,  be 
utterly  irreparable. 

On  Saturday  evening  occurred  the  Fourth  concert  of 
the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  with  the  same  pro- 
gramme which  was  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety's Concert.  Of  course  with  the  advantage  for 
additional  rehearsals  the  ])erforniauce  acquii'ed  addi- 
tional smoothness,  and  the  entertainment  was  therefore 
a  successful  aifair  in  every  way.  Tlie  audience  was  a 
large  one;  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister  city  al- 
ways turn  out  en  masse  on  these  occasions;  there  is  a 
far  more  united  musical  sentiment  across  the  river 
than  can  be  found  in  New  York.  F. 


Chicago,  Feb.  19.  The  last  week  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
Opera"  was  slightly  varied  by  a  performance  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Giovanni  and  Wagner's  Lohenrjrin.  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  tlie  performances  of  these  operas  were 
very  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Don  Giovanni,  Mine. 
Swift  took  tlie  role  of  Doima  Anna,  and  her  voice, 
method,  and  acting  were  not  at  all  fitted  to  the  part. 
In  the  first  place  the  lady  has  not  a  m  usical  voice,  and 
although  she  has  plenty  of  power,  it  seems  more  like 
noise  than  vocal  sounds.  It  was  a  gi'eat  mistake  to 
give  the  part  into  such  inadequate  liands.  Then,  too, 
tlie  role  of  Zeilina  was  sung  by  Miss  Cary,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  tianspose  all  the  music.  The  bright, 
and  graceful  motion  of  the  instrumentation  was  made 
to  suffer  by  lowering  the  keys,  aud  the  pretty  songs 
lost  tlieir  beauty  by  this  change.  Of  course  Miss  Cary 
did  her  best  to  please  in  the  character,  but  it  was  not 
at  all  suited  to  her  powers.  Mile.  Yalleria  sang  the  role 
of  Donna  Elvira  very  finely,  and  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Signer  del  I'uente  was  very  pleasing.  The  new  tenor, 
Sig.  Eavelli,  was  not  the  ideal  Ottavio,  for  much  of  the 
beauty  of  his  music  was  lost  by  a  faulty  conception. 
In  the  air  "  II  Mio  Tesoro,"  the  tempo  was  taken  far 
too  fast.  AVben  Mozart  wrote  an  Andante,  he  doubt- 
less knew  his  own  intentions,  and  the  idea  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  every  thoughtful  singer,  be- 
fore he  interprets  it  to  an  audience.  The  orchestra 
was  not  always  in  tune,  and  the  chorus  was  simply 
■\V  retched. 

In  Lohengrin  the  performance  was  not  more  satis- 
factory. Mme.  Gerster,  w  ho  took  the  part  of  Elsa,  was 
not  able  to  make  herself  heard  in  many  iiortions  of  her 
mu.sic.  She  has  not  die  voice  for  the  role.  Sig,  Cam- 
panini  was  able  to  illustrate  something  of  the  Wagner 
idea,  but  one  singer  cannot  produce  an  opera,  notwith- 
standing a  great  talent.  Our  season  of  opera  did  not 
do  anything  for  the  progress  of  music.  It  gave  soji- 
cty  an  opportunity  to  disjjlay  itself,  but,  apart  from 
this,  was  not  of  any  service  to  art.  Col.  Majileson  did 
not  bring  as  good  an  orchestra  or  chorus  as  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  management  seemed  disposed  to  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  our  fashionable  people,  rather 
than  to  furnish  sjilendid  performances  of  good  works. 
Another  year,  if  tliis  same  management  is  to  rule,  there 
will  be  an  o[ien  resentment  ou  the  part  of  the  people. 
Many  letters  written  to  the  daily  press,  exposing  the 
blunders  of  the  management  during  this  season  indi- 
cated that  our  public  is  beginning  to  understand  its  own 
rights.  If  managers  take  money  for  a  good  perform- 
ance, they  should  be  forced  to  furnish  it. 

•The  Beethoven  Society  gave  its  second  concert  of  the 
season,  with  this  programme:  — 

Mass  in  C,  .    .    .  ■ Beethoven 

Concerto  for  violin, Mozart 

Master  Michael  Banner. 

Eeverie,  (arranged  for  chorus), Schumann 

Wanderer's  Song,  (arranged  for  chorus),    .    .    Schumann 
March  and  chorus  from  "  '1  he  Queen  of  Sheba,"  Goldmark 

In  many  respects  the  programme  was  interesting,  al- 
though not  as  much  so  as  others  given  by  the  same 
society.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  did  the  best  of  the 
work,  while  the  solo  quartet  was  hardly  well  balanced 
emjugli  to  do  justice  to  their  part  of  tlie  Mass.  Master 
Banner  is  an  interesting  lad,  aud  gives  every  indica- 


tion of  becoming  a  very  fine  player.  Yet,  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  allowing  him  to  appear  very  often  in 
public.  The  flattery  that  is  extended  to  a  youth  is  of- 
ten a  ret.arding  influence,  and  prevents  true  progress. 
The  public  praise,  and  extend  what  is  seemingly  en- 
couragement; but  modesty  is  often  killed  by  an  early 
contact  with  the  world,  and  the  very  applause  is  taken 
as  a  judgment  upon  talent,  which  in  reality  should  be 
allowed  to  mature  before  it  comes  to  the  concert  stage. 

Our  Central  Music  Hall  has  been  given  into  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Milward  Adams,  who  takes  the  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  B.  Carpenter  as  manager.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  associated  with  Mr.  Carpenter  for  many  years, 
and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  enter- 
prises of  that  gentleman;  from  his  past  experience  he 
will  be  fully  able  to  manage  the  ball  successfully. 

Mr.  Remenyi  appeared  in  three  concerts  at  the  above 
mentioned  hall,  during  last  week.  I  regret  to  state 
that  on  the  evening  that  I  heard  him  play,  his  perfoim- 
ance  was  far  from  satisfactory.  He  seemed  to  try  to 
impress  the  audience  by  making  all  kind  of  so-called 
effects  with  his  violin,  and  was  extremely  sensational 
in  his  playing.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  aim,  his  in- 
tonation was  faulty,  aud  at  times  very  disagreeable  to 
listen  to.  It  has  been  two  years  since  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Kemenyi,  and  I  must  confess  that  bis  playing  seems  to 
me  to  have  degenerated.  Perhaps  travelling  so  much 
and  playing  before  country  audiences  have  made  him 
careless;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same.  Sensationalism  seems  to  be  the  one 
influence  that  controls  his  playing. 

Mr.  Liesegang  has  been  giving  some  pleasant  con- 
certs of  orchestral  music.  The  last  one  I  heard  WhS 
devoted  to  Beethoven's  music.  Mr.  Einil  Liebling 
played  the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  C-minor, 
Op.  37,  and  the  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  2.  Mr.  Heimen- 
dalil  the  Eomance  in  F,  for  violin,  while  Mr.  ICnorr 
sang  the  beautiful  "Adelaide."  The  concert  closed 
with  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 

Next  week  Mr.  Thomas  comes  to  conduct  some  per- 
formances of  the  Apollo  Club,  when  The  Damnation 
of  Fmist  will  be  given.  Mr.  Thomas  will  also  direct 
some  orchestral  concerts.  The  orchestra  will  be  com- 
posed of  our  home  players,  with  additions  from  Cin- 
cinnati.    Of  these  in  my  next  letter.     C.  H.  Bkittau. 


Baltimore,  Feb.  14.  The  first  two  of  our  five  Sym- 
jihony  Concerts  for  this  season  were  given  on  the  2i)th 
ult.  and  12th  inst.,  with  the  following  programme:  — 

a.  Sinfonie  Dramatique,  D-minor,  No.  4,  work  05, 

b.  Songs  witli  piano,  "  The  dew  it  shines," 

"  'the  lark,"  "  Gold  rolls  here  beneath 

me,"  "  The  Asra." Eubinstein 

Mr.  Frank  Remmertz. 
Norwegian  Folk-Life,  No.  19,  for  piano,  **  On 
the  mountains,"  "liustic  bridal  proces- 
sion passing  by,"  "  Carnival  scene."     ....    Grieg 
Mme.  Teresa  Carrefio. 

Norwegian  Rhapsody,  C, Svendsen 

Symphony,  B-flat,      Beethoven 

Suite  l']-flat,  work  200,  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
Minuet.  —  Gavotte  and  Musette,  —  Cavatina. 

—  Finale,  allegro, Raff 

Mr.  B.  Courlaender. 
Songs  with  piano,  "My  haunt,"  "The  haunted 

man,"  •'  The  Inquisitive,"  '*  Impatience,"  .    Schubert 
Jliss  Antonia  Henne. 
Overture  to  '*  The  Secret  Avengers,"  work  3,  .    .    Berlioz 

Of  these  selections  the  novel  features  are  the  Rubin- 
steiu  "Sinfonie  Dramatique,"  — truly  a  dramatic  sym- 
phony and  abounding  in  a  wealth  of  tone-color  that 
would  have  astonished  the  old  masters,— and  the  Berlioz 
Overture,  the  third  opiis  of  this  talented  and  sjiirited 
composer  of  the  new  French  school,  likewise  full  of 
dramatic  vigor  and  powerful  instrumental  effects. 
Our  orcliestra  this  season  consists  of  forty  pieces:  and 
if  objection  may  be  made  to  the  material  here  and 
there,  it  is  but  just  to  speak  praisingly  of  the  careful 
attention  to  detail  on  the  jiart  of  tlie  director,  evident 
in  everything  he  undertakes  with  his  forces,  possibly 
too  careful  at  times  for  the  comfort  of  the  said  forces. 
What  gives  greater  pleastire,  however,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  audience  is  being  brought,  with  each 
successive  season,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  what 
is  performed  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 
There  is  an  evident  increase  in  that  reverence  for 
the  art,  and  respect  for  its  exponents  so  necessary 
to  make  the  good  effects  of  such  concerts  perma- 
nent in  their  elevating  influence.  It  is  a  po.sitive  pleas- 
ure to  notice  how  earnestly  they  sit  through  a 
symphony,  and  svhcn  a  Rubinstein  or  Schubert  song 
is  sung,  which  always  spetiks  more  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  average  concert-goer  than  orchestral  music, 
how  respectfully  they  wait  until  the  nccompaniment 
has  completely  died  away  before  they  venture  to  move 
a  muscle.  This  could  not  be  said  of  us  even  last  year; 
and   there  will  be  few  audiences  in  this  country  ten 


years  hence  of  whom  the  same  remark  will  be  truth- 
fully made. 

The  eleventh  Students'  Concert  took  place  on  the  oth 
inst.,  with  this  programme:  — 

String-Quartet,  B-flat,  work  7C,  No.  1 Haydn 

Blessrs.  Allen,  I-'incke,  Schaefer  and  .Tungnickel. 

a-  Scene  and  Air  from  the  opera  *■  Figaro's  Wed- 
ding." 

6.  Piano-Trio,  E-major,  work  15,  No.  2,  for  piano, 
violin  and  violoncello.  Allegro,  Andante  gra- 
zioso.  Allegro Mozart 

Songs  transcribed  for  piano-solo  by  Fr.  Liszt,  Ave 

Maria,  work  52,  No.  4,  Elfin  King,  work  1,  .    Schubert 

The  Oratorio  Society  Chorus  has  swelled  to  six  hun- 
dred voices;  not  that  six  hundred  people  standing  up  to 
sing  Handel's  Messiah  necessarily  makes  a  good  cho- 
rus :  but  it  goes  to  show  what  interest,  at  least  from  one 
important  quarter,  is  taken  in  the  movement.  The  other 
important  quarter,  the  pecuniary,  has  yet  to  be  heard 

from. 

♦ 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
■Wellesley  College.  The  eighty-second  concert 
(sixth  series),  under  the  direction  of  the  musical  pro- 
fessor, Charles  H.  Morse,  was  given  (Feb.  7)  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Perry,  the  blind  pianist,  Mr.  F.  E.  Morse,  vocalist, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  AVebster,  accompanying  pianist.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  — 
Piano  Solo  — 

a.  Gavotte  in  E-flat,  Op.  7 Boeder 

b.  Menuetto  Cappricciusa.  from  Sonata  in  A- 

flat,  Op. :» Weber 

c.  Aus  Schoner  Zeit,  Op.  34 Hofniann 

(/.  Toccata,  op.  31,  No.  2     .    .    .    ." Mayer 

Song:  "Nazaretli" Gounod 

Piano  Solo:  Harmonies  Po(5tiques  et  RSligieuses, 

No.  3 I'iszt 

Piano  Solo  — 

a.  Prelude  in  A Sherwood 

6.  l.es  Souvenirs,  "1  would  dream,  not  weep"   .    Perry 

c.  1/Orage,  Llude,  Op.  2 Hfcliselt 

d.  Etudes,  Nos.  7  aud  11,  from  Op.  25     ...    .    Chopin 

Song,  "  only  to  love," Santley 

Concerto  in  F-sharpm  iuor,  Op.  69:  a.,  Allegro;   b.,  An- 
dante; c,  Finale F-  Hiller 

Orchestral  parts  ou  a  second  piano  by  Mr.  Webster. 

PitoviDEKCE,  R.  I.  The  following  is  the  programme 
of  a  Song  Recital  given  in  Amateur  Dramatic  Hall, 
.Tan.  18,  bv  Mrs.  Gr;ice  Hiltz  Gleason.  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wui.  H.  Sherwood  aud  Mr.  Victor  Hammerel,  accom- 
panist:— 

1.  a.  "My  Heart  ever  Fjiithful," Bach 

I).  Recitative  and  Aria,  "As  when  the  dove," 

from  Acis  and  Galatea, Handel 

c.  "  Sympathy," 

(7.  "  Piercing  Eyes,"  Canzonets, Haydn 

2.  March,  from  Op.  17 Schumann 

3.  Five  Songs,  from  "Poet's  Love," 

a.  "  'Twas  in  the  lovely  month  of  May,'* 

b.  "  Where  fall  my  bitter  tear-drops," 
a.  "'The  Itose  and  the  Lily," 

d.  "  Wlien  gazing  on  thy  beauteous  eyes," 

e.  "  A  young  man  loves  a  maiden,"    .    .    .    Schumann 
/."  Love's  Message," 

g.  "  Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel,"    .    .    Schubert 

4.  Scherzo,  from  Sonata  Op.  35.  Nocturne,  Op.  15, 

in  F-sharp,  Scherzo,  Op.  39,  in  C-sharp,      .    .    Chopin 

5.  Nine  Songs, 

a.  "  Dance  Song  in  May,"  Op.  1,  No.  G, 

b.  "  In  v.ain,"  Op.  10,  No.  0, 

e.  "Two  faded  Roses,"  Op.  13,  No.  1, 

<l.  "  May  Song,"  Op.  33,  No.  3, 

e.  "  The  Lotus  Flower,"  Op.  1,  No.  .\ 

/.  "  Rosemary,"  Op.  13,  No.  4, 

g.  "  Slumber  Song,  Op.  1,  No.  10, 

h.  "  O  tell  me,  is  my  wandering  Love?  "  Op.  40,  No.  1, 

!.  "  The  Woocis,"  Op.  14,  No.  3, Franz 

6.  Grand  Polonaise,  in  E Liszt 

7.  a.  "  O  Golden  Moment," 

b.  "  Night  in  Spring," Jensen 

c.  "  jHorning,"  Op.  33,  No.  1, 

</.  "  Spring  Song,"  Op.  32,  No.  2, 

e.   "  Spring  Song,"  Op.  32,  No.  3,    ....    Rubinstein 

/.   "  The  Charmer ,"  Op.  47 Mendelssohn 

■Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  On  the 
15th  of  December  last,  Prof.  F.  L.  Eitter  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Chamber  Music,  in  its  historical  aud  ;estbet- 
ical  development."  The  illustrations  were  played  by  a 
string  quartet  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt, 
Max  Schw-artz,  George  Matzka,  and  F.  Bcrguer,  and 
consisted  of:  — 

1.  Canzona  Quatro  — 1593 Maschera 

2.  Symphonia  .a  Quatro— 1C50 Allegri 

3.  Sonata  for  violin  and  violoncello  — ICSO  .    .     .    Torelli 

4.  Sonata  da  Chiesa,  for  two  violins  and  'cello  — 

loss Bassanl 

5.  Sonata  da  Camera,  for  two  violins  and  'cello 

—  lGs5 Corelli 

G.  Adagio,  from  a  sonata  for  violin  — 1700  .  .  .  Corelli 
7.  Gavotte,  from  a  sonata  for  violin  — 16S1  .  .  .  Biber 
S.  Andante,  from  a  sonatir  for  viol  da  Gamha  — 

1720 J.  S.  Bach 

9.  Allegro,  from  a  sonata  for  violin  — 1732  .    .    .    Handel 

10.  Largo,  from  a  trio  for  t\\  o  violins  and 

'cello  — 17r.2 C.  Ph.  E.Bach 

11.  String  quartet.  No.  1  —  1755 Haydn 

N.  B.  —  The  thorough  bass  accompaniments  to  Nos.  3,  5, 

8  aud  10  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Bitter. 
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Ill 


itt^Uisical  S(ni5truction. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


AJISS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-*  '^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teacliing,  and  singing 
in  Kurope,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
ItESIDENCK  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J/^. 


TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOUSSKI, 


Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  a  Tremont  Street. 

r^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  insti-uction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  JPrliieiplex  of  the  Ojc-Brain  find  IVheiit-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  prat^tuflva  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Plivsicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  Sl.OO.  F.  CROSBY    664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


J^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teaclier  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  {off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME.BERTHAf''''fi"''^''f''"-^''^''f^^"S'^S^ 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 
JOHANNSEN,   Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 


Concert  Boom. 


QEORGE 


T.  BULLING. 


TEIACHEE  OF  PIAJSfO  AND  HARMONY. 
1^"  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
drees,  care 

AMEEICAN  .iKT  JOUENAL, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


M^- 


G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOE  ANT)  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  Tbemost  St.,  Room  62. 


(^  L.  CAPEN, 

•a  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Cliickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 

At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'P   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

-^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTS,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh.^m,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUTR.  JUNIUS  W-  HILL  (Leipsic,  iS6o  to  1863), 
PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  EN.SEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
">  and  -LeHo)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

J[fADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

21S  East  Tenth  Street,  yew  York  City. 

QERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^jrSS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS. 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Jtcferences:  B.  J.  Lasg,  J.  S.  Dwight. 

j^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  tiie  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  2.  'OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINoiNG,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


]j^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  ID  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

JlfADAllE'RUDERSDORFF, 
■'"  JO  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Up  to  May,  llien  for  five  months  at  her  conntry  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Ma.s.s. 

^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUEE,  READY 

BEADING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COMPOSITIOKS  Furnished  for  Sp3sciai,  Oi.caski.ns. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^YRON  W.  WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


lyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

I  QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
I  Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

I  RAnERs  •  /  *I''''^'T  E^""' JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

''^""^"^  •  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


QHARLES  F.    WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^"  This  Departmetii  has  charge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  /« 
the  Puhlie  Schools  oy  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  con.siderate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Revieivs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Ne'ws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

'  5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education  ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.   Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance;  ' 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  I58i  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Coi.iiMUfs  Avenuk,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  [ournal  ok  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

b  wight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        '< 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide... 3.50  "        •■ 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holme,s  xvitt  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

Ji^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  afflication. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washin<^^»t 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston, 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

AKKAISGKD  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  squflre  l8mo,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00. 
A  taateful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  Tliese  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-band 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  iinxjortant  memo- 
randa, iisuftlly  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  ctn  tlio  days  nieutioued,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  l»nok  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr,  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound,in  the  most  tasteful  style. 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
*#*I«'or  sale  l>y  Boofesellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  <m  reoi; 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  Kiino,  full  gilt,  $1.'J5. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

(E^=-  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
¥5.00  to  $4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spoi^ford.  "  Little  Classic  " 
style.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  ntost  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  .American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  al!  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  iiitriente  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  iiiul  can  hardly  fail  to  dcM'ive  posi- 
tive benefit  fri>ni  it. 

ipt  of  pri*-"  by  the   Publishers, 


The  King's  Missive, 

Axn  Othkr  Poems.    By  Johx  G.  Whittier.  With  fin© 

steel  portrait.     1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1878.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  -Mr.  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  aa  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreait.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  sSl.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFUN    &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

ATTENTION  TONE  CRITICS! 


■m 


e£QSTEneDINaS.i>ATENtOFFICS. 


In  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Keed  Organ  this  Ac- 
tion is  unrivalled,  llence,  in  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  in  volume,  variety,  and  in  the  general  brilliancy  of 
the  united  effect,  these  Organs  are  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  first  position  is  always  awarded 
them  by  judges  at  every  exhibit,  and  the  highest  econiums 
are  bestowed  upon  t?-:em  by  eminent  musicians  in  Europe. 
Though  their  unapproachable  excellence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  for  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  my 
manufacturing  faciltics,  to  comply  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand and  offer  the 

CARPENTER  ORGAN 

To  the  general  public 

Send  for  Ii.st  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  nsin^ 
the  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  Country. 
These  Organs  range  in  price  from  only  S18  to  ■'S2000. 
Organs  for  easy  payments  only   §2.00  per  month  and 
upwards. 

New  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion 

E.   P.  CARPENTER, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  MUNGER. 
\()mo,  cloth,     ....      J;i.oo 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  iudicious.  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose. 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers  ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  tlie  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it:  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — Akiv   York   Times. 

*i^Fov  sale  hi/  Boolcsellers.    Sevf  jtost-paid,  on  rco-ipt  r/ 
price,  by  the  Pubiishers, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFI-IN    &    CO.,    Bi>sti>n. 


LIST  OF  IVEW  BOOKS. 

Pearls  of  Thought.    Edited  by  M.  M.  Bal- 

U)n.    16mo,  gilt  top $1.26 

The  Servant  Girl  Question.    By  Haheiet 

PaESOOTT  Spoffoed.      ISmo,  "  Little  Classic  "  style  1.00 

Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  De- 

VELOPiLENT  Of  THE  HUMAN  ItACE.  By  Laza- 
EU.S  Geigeh.  Translated  from  the  German.  Vol.  20 
iji  the  Knglish  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library. 
8vo,  gilt  top 2.50 

A  Treasury  of  Thoug'ht.    By  M.  M.  Bal- 

LOD.    New  Edition.    8vo.     Price  reduced  to 4.00 

On    the    Threshold.      By  T.  T.  Munger. 

16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

The    Lord's    Prayer.      By    Washington 

Gladden.    16mo,  gilt  top T 1.00 

Ballads  and  Other  Verses.    By  James  T. 

Fields.    16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

Tennyson's  Poems.  lUustrated  Crown  Edi- 
tion. Revtsed  and  completed  to  date.  With  48  full- 
page  illustrations.  2  Tols.,  Svo,  cloth,  tastefully 
■tamped,  $5.0U  ;  half  calf,  §10.00  ;  full  morocco. .  .12.00 

New  Guinea.  What  I  Did  and  What  I  Saw. 
By  L.  M.  dAlbertis,  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  etc.  2  vols.,  Svo.  With  portrait 
and  many  illustrations 10.00 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  An- 

THONY  PANIZZl,  K.C.B.,  Late  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum.  By  Loois  Fagax,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum. 
With  portrait  of  Pauizzi,  and  other  portraits.  2 
Tola.,  Svo 6.00 

Thirty  Years.  Being  Poems  New  and  Old. 
By  the  author  of  **John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 
1  vol.,  16mo,  gilt  top 1.50 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right 

REVKREND  SAMUEL  SEABUBV,  D.  D.,  First 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  E.  Edwards 
Beardslet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  With  steel  portrait.  1 
vol.,  8to 4.00 

Bret  Harte's  Poems.     Red  Line  Edition. 

Comprising"  Poems,"  "  East  and  West  Poems,"  and 
*'  Echoes  of  the  Foot  Hills."  Printed  on  tinted 
paper,  with  red-line  border,  and  containing  16  full- 
page  illusti-ations.  Small  4to,  full  gilt,  cloth,  $2.60  ; 
half  calf,  8^4.00  ;  morocoo,  or  tree  calf 6.00 

Sam  Lawson's  Fireside  Stories.  By  Har- 
riet Beecheb  Stowe.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
Illustrated.    12mo 1 .50 

Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Lucy  Larcom.    16mo 1.25 

Dnder  the  Olive.  Poems  by  Mr.s.  Annie 
Fields.    16mo '. 1.25 

Historical   Sketches  of   Andover,  Mass. 

By  Saeah  LoElNO  Bailev.    Illustrated.     8to 3.75 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised.   By  Charles  Diidley  Warner.    12mo 2.00 

In  the  Wilderness.     By  Charles  Dudlet 

Warner.     New  Edition,  enlarged.     18mo 75 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Au  Essay  by  E.  C.  Sted- 
UAN.  With  red-letter  title  and  a  portrait  of  Poe. 
Bound  in  vellum.    18mo 1.00 

XXXYI   Lyrics   and   XII   Sonnets.    By 

T.  B.  Aldrich.  Selected  from  "  Cloth  of  Gold  " 
and  "  Flower  and  Thorn.''  With  red-letter  title. 
Bound  in  vellum.    16mo 1.00 

Ultima  Thule.  A  uew  volume  of  Poems.  By 
U.  \V.  LoNOFELLOW.     With  ucw  portrait.    16mo 1.00 

The   Iron   Gate,  and  Other  Poems.    By 

Olivbr  Wendell  Holuis.  With  new  portrait  on 
steel.     12mo 1.26 


II.  W.  LONQFELLOW. 


Stories  and  Romances.     By  Horac£  £. 

ScUDDES,    16mo '. $1JS6 

Bret  Harte's  Poems.      New  Diamond  Edi- 
tion.   Complete.    ISmo \ 1.00 

Dramatic  Works.      By   Bayard    Tavi.or. 

Including  "The  Prophet,"  "The  Masque  of  the 
Gods,"  and  "  Prince  Deukalion.''  Uniform  with  the 
Kennett  Fau-st.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top 2.2& 

**  Modern  Classics."    Tasteful  little  books, 

made  up  of  combinations  of  tbe  Vest-  Pocket  Tolumea. 

1.  Evangeline.  \ 
The    Courtship    of    Miles 

Standish. 
Favorite  Poems. 

2.  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty. ) 
Books,  Art,  Eloquence. 
Power,  Wealth,  lUusiouB. 

3.  Nature.  1 
Love,  Friendship,  Domes- 
tic Life.  V  R.  W.  Embssoh. 

Success,     Greatness,     Im- 
mortality. J 

4.  Snow-Bound.  1 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach.       [.KG.  Whittise. 
Favorite  Poemfi.                     ) 

6.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  j 

The  Cathedral.  J  J.  R.  LOWELL- 

Favorite  Poems.  ) 

6.  In  and  Out  of  Doors  with  ] 
Charles  Dickens.  , 


ty.l 

H.  W. 

8.    ) 


Emerson. 


A  Chrietmas  Carol. 


S.  T.  COLERIDGl. 

William  Woedswoeiv 


FoUQUti. 

St.  Piebeb. 


Dr.  John  Brovm 


12. 


f_ .  T,  Fields. 
Chaeles  Dickkmi. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Favorite  Poems. 

Favorite  Poems 

Undine 

Sin  tram. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

llab  and  his  Friends  ;  Mar- 
jorie  Fleming. 

Thackeray . 

John  Leech. 

Favorite  Poems 

Enoch  Arden. 

In  Memoriam. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  .Brown- 
ing. 

Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship. 

Favorite  Poem.'i. 

Goethe. 

The  Tale. 

Favorite  Poems. 

Schiller. 

The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  and 


Alfred  Tenntsou 

An  Essay  by  K.  C  Sti» 

HA^^ 
Mas.  Browkinq. 
Robert  Bbownino 

An  Essay,  by  Caultli 
Goethe. 

An  Essay,  by  Carltli 

Sohillee. 


Fridolin 
Favorite  Poems, 

ISmo.     Flexible  cloth,  76  cents  each. 

The  Stillwater  Tragedy.     By  T.  B.  Al- 

DRIOH.      12mo 1.6* 

Mr.  Bodley  Abroad.    The  "  Bodley  "  hooV 

for  ISSO.    Fully  illustrated,  ornamental  cover l.M 

Holmes's  Works.  Uniform  edition,  includ- 
ing The  Autocrat,  The  Professor,  and  The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast-Table,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian 
Angel ,  and  Poems.    6  vols    12mo 10.00 

The  Undiscovered  Country.     By  W.  I). 

IIOWELLS.     12mo 1  fiO 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Unexpected,  and  Other 

Stories.    By  Nora  Perr?.    "  Little  Claasic  "  style. .  1  2b 

Every-Day  English.    By  Richard  Grant 

White.     12mo 200 

Words   and    their    Uses.      By    Kiciiaui» 

Grant  White.    New  Edition.    12mo 2.U0 

Little  Classics:  Nature^  and  Hnmanity. 

Edited  by  HossiTBR  Johnson.    ISmo.    Each 1.00 

The  two  in  one  volume.    Square  18mo 1  iiO 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  h  CO.,  Pobiishen,  Boston. 


®to(ffI)t's  journal  of  Mu9iit. 
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Vol.  XLI.  No.  6. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

■  Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended, 
Tbe  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  witli 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  la  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881   Will.   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuakt  Phelps,  author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Latheop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henky 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Slcetcbes, 

By  Hakbiet  Beechek  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Obnk  Jewett,  Constance  Fenimobe  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Kose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets":  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Cultui-e,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Bug- 
dale,  on  "  The  Eelation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordir- 
nary  Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  S4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postags/ree;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more    than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

l8  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  Including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Couuected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  aa  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EIOHBUBO,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-olaas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  tha  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  ISOFifth  Avenue* 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Thb  First  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approral  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  o 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modem  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Human  Race. 

By  Lazarus  Geiger,  author  of  "  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Human  Speech  and 
Reason."  Translated  from  the  German  by  David  Asher,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  20  in  the  English 
and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library.     8vo,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

An  important  work  by  one  of  the  most  original  of  German  thinkers.  It  discusses  Language 
Tools,  Color-Sense,  the  Origin  of  Writing,  the  Discovery  of  Fire,  and  the  Primitive  Home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS! 

The  Beacon  Light 

"The  True  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world." 

The  Beacon  Iiight  is_  an  unusually  attractive  and 
"beautiful  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  by  J.  H.  Ten- 
ney  and  Kev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  who  have  had  a  very 
successful  experience  as  song  writers  and  composers. 
Their  book  is  one  of  the  best  ever  made.  The  Beacon 
Light  has  many  noble  hymns,  and  the  sweetest  of  melo- 
dies. Specimen  copies  mailed  for  30  cents.  Liberal  re- 
duction for  quantities. 


PQIlfaf^O  '^^'^i^^  ^°^  Societies  will  do  well  to  end  the 
UdllldluOi  musical  season  by  pei'forming  either  a  Sacred 
Cantata,  as  Buck's  -iGth  Psalm,  (^1.)  or  Chadwick''s  splen- 
did Joseph's  Bondage,  {%\.)  or  ButterfiehP s  Belshazzary  ($1.) 
or  try  the  very  easy  Esther  (50  cts.)  or  Boot's  always  popu- 
lar Haymakers,  ($1.)  or  Buck's  classical  Don  Munio,  (§1.50.) 


The  Emerson  Method  for  Reed  Organ/S™^ 

and  Matheivs,  is  among  the  very  best,  and  has  a  good  col- 
lection of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Any  book  maUed,post-free,  for  retail  price. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


'*  The  best  remedy  for  lioarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  •  a 
God-send  to  vocalists ;  invaluable  in  emergencies,"    SIG.EKEANI  N.'y 
"  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  REV.  H.  W.  Kl^APP 
D.  D.  New  york. 

It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
RIOT,  St.  Louis.    Convenient  to  carry  and  use.    Druggists,  S5  cents, 


HERIO* 

orE.  A.' OLDS 


>  carry  and  use. 
100  Fulton  Street,  New  York." 


SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 


A  Highly  Competent  Teacher 

Of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Theory,  wishes  position  in 
above.    Address:  MUSIC  STUDY,  care  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
EIGHTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,   Thursday,  March  3,   1881,  at  3  P.  M. 

CAKL  ZERRAHN,  I         B.  LISTEIMANN, 

Conductor.  |  Violin  Leader. 

Programme. 
Eighth  Symphony,  Beethoven ;  Aria  from  Chraun's  Pas- 
sion (Miss  Lillian  Bailey);  Piano  Concerto  (new),  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mr.  Louis  Maas,  late  Professor  iu 
the  Royal  Conservatorium  at  Liepzig  ;  Aria  :  "  Revenge  ! 
Timotheus  Cries,"  from  "Alexander's  Feast,"  Handel, 
(Mr.  Georq  Hesschel)  ;  Concert  Overture  (MS.  1870), 
Henschel;  Duet,  with  Orchestra,  "Othat  we  too  were 
Maying!"  i/ensc/iei  (Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel); 
Overture  to  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 
Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  reserved  seat,  $1.25. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-13  Broadway.  New  York. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
April  15,  Passion  Music. 
April  17,  "  St.  Paul." 
Secured  seats  for  either  now  for'sale  at  Music  Hall. 


THE 

EDINBURGH  AND  QUARTERLY 

REVIEWS. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  beginning 
with  the  present  year,  they  will  pu'blish  American  editions  of  the  two  leading  British 
Quarterlies,  namely  :  — 

THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW  (published  by  John  Murray). 
THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW  (published  by  Longmans  &  Co.). 

These  will  be  published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  British  Publishers,  and 
printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  British  Editions.  We  doubt  not  there  is  a  large 
class  of  cultivated  readers  in  America  who  will  be  very  glad  to  secure  these  two  great 
Quarterlies  in  the  excellent  typography  which  will  distinguish  these  Editions.  Of  the 
character  of  the  Quarterlies  themselves  there  is  little  need  to  speak. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  begun  in  1802  by  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jef- 
frey, and  Lord  Brougham,  was  for  years  the  leading  Review  of  the  world,  and  has 
always  maintained  an  exceedingly  creditable  rank  in  the  world  of  periodicals.  It  was 
the  organ  of  the  best  thought  in  the  Whig  party  in  politics,  in  England,  and  has 
always  been  distinguished  by  its  able  treatment  of  historical  and  literary  subjects. 

The  Quarterly,  which  was  begun  in  1809,  has  uniformly  been  recognized  as  the 
organ  of  the  best  section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  has  treated  with  marked  ability  the 
various  political  and  social  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  past  seventy  years.  Its 
articles  on  literary  topics  have  also  been  of  unquestionable  ability  and  great  influence. 

We  doubt  not  the  American  public  will  heartily  approve  and  support  an  enterprise 
which  oSers  these  sterling  Quarterlies  in  their  original  elegant  typography  at  the 
same  price  at  which  they  have  been  heretofore  offered  in  cheap  reprints.  The  price 
of  each  will  be  $4.00  a  year;  the  price  of  single  numbers,  $1.00. 

CLUBBING  RATES. 

For  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  together $7.00 

For  either  of  these  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly 7.00 

For  both  of  the  Reviews  and  The  Atlantic 10.00 

For  either  Review  and  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

(which  is  $5.00  a  year) 8.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 11.00 

For  either  Review  and  The  Reporter  (which  is  $10.00  a  year) 13.00 

For  both  Reviews  and  The  Reporter 16.00 


N.  B.  —  Persons  who  have  already  remitted  directly  to  the  publishers  the  full  yearly 
subscription  price  of  The  Atlantic,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, or  The  Reporter,  can  procure  either  or  both  of  the  Reviews  by  sending  the 
difference  between  the  amount  remitted  and  the  amounts  above  named. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  checks  on  New  York  or  Boston,  postal  money-orders, 
or  registered  letters,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN    AND    COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Calentiair  of  t\^t  St^ujefical  ^caj^on. 

Makch,  1881. 
10.  First  Philharmonic  Society  Concert. 

12.  19,  and  26.     Mr.  Arthur  Foote's  6th,  7th  .ind  8th 

Trio  Concerts 

14.  Third  Cecilia  {Probably). 

15.  22  .and  29.  Chamber  Concerts  of  Messrs.  Adamow- 

ski  and  Preston,  at  Chickering's. 

16.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

22.   3  p.  M.    Public  Rehearsal  of  Philharmonic  Society. 
24.   Second  Philharmonic  Conceit. 

April,  1881. 

1.  3  p.  M.    Philharmonic  Public  Rehearsal. 

2.  Third  Philharmonic  Concert. 

13.  Pliilharmonic  Fourth  Rehearsal. 

14.  Philharmonic  Fourth  Concert. 

15.  (Good  Friday).    Handel  and  Haydn  Society:  Bach's 

Passion  Music. 
18.    (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 

"St.  Paul."  ' 

22  and  26.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Apollo  Concerts. 
Mat,  1881. 

2.  Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 

3.  Philharmonic  Filth  Rehearsal,  3  p.  m. 
5.   Philharmonic  Fifth  Concert. 

18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


NEW    SONGS. 

babies  eyes A.E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAIv J,  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H  Levi 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  o'seood' 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker 

THE  OWL  AIJD  THE  PUSSY  CAT. .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Sieeet,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

tONDON  :  —  Eeeves.      NEW  YOKK.  —  Schuberth. 


We  cordially  coDgratnlate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  iu- 
teresting  and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  Avorks  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner.  —Nation,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Ritter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photogr.aphed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  KITTEE,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


Be  Oeriard  Listeoieiiii  Concert  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL,. 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston 


MADAME  SEILER'S   SCHOOL 


110^  IValiiut  St*,  Thilaaelphia,  I*a,, 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  under  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at 
moderate  prices, 

The  following:  brandies  of  music  are  tauglit : 
Cultivation  of  the  voice,  Style  and  Expression  in  singing,. 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and   all  other  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans, .^Esthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
tio,  Church  Choir  Singingj    ahd   Operatic 
Training,   Kudimeuts   ot    Music,    and 
Sight  Heading,  Elocution,  and  the 
tTcrman,   French,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information, 
Address,  MADA3IE  EMMA  SEItEK* 

1104  Walnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Fa^ 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal, 


Published  forlnir/htlt/  bij  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Sostnn^  J\fass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  nvmber  ;  $2.jo  per  i/ear. 

For  sale  in  Dosteni  by  Cakl  Pkukfeie,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
"Williams  &  Co.,  zSj  Washini/lon  Street,  A.  K.  Lokixg, 
jbq  Washinfitov  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers  ;  iuKt-w  York 
by  A.  Brkntano,  Jr.,  jg  Union  Square,  and  Houoiitox, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  si  Aslnr  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
BoNEK  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  j/2  State  Street. 


MR.   PBPYS  THE   MUSICIAN.i 

BY  FKANCIS  HUEFFEE. 
(Continued  from  page  31.) 

To  do  King  Charles  justice,  English  music 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  not  at  its 
best,  not  in  a  condition,  for  instance,  to  rival 
the  art  as  practised  in  Italy  and  France. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  this  country 
could  compare  favorably  with  the  two  just 
named,  when  music  was  known  to  and  prac- 
tised by  king  and  peasant;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  period  when  this  was  the 
case  marked  also  the  acme  of  English  litera- 
ture. That  Shakespeare  wrote  for  a  public 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  music 
one  could  tell,  if  there  were  no  other  sources 
to  attest  the  fact.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
such  sources.  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  we 
may  consider  as  the  representative  English 
lady  of  the  period,  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  zealous  and  accomplished  votary  of  the 
divine  art,  and  proud  of  her  musical  talent  no 
less  than  of  her  beauty.  An  ambassador  of 
Queen  JNIar}'  to  her  court  has  left  it  on  record 
how  he  flattered  Elizabeth  by  acknowledging 
her  .superiority  oii  the  virginals  over  her 
Scotch  rival,  his  conscientious  opinion  in  this 
respect  for  once  coinciding  with  his  diplomatic 
convenience ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
example  of  the  great  queen  was  followed  by 
her  people,  and  more  especially  by  her  cour- 
tiers, with  more  or  less  vocation.  Music 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign  had  become  a  fad, 
even  as  the  fashion  for  Japanese  fans  and 
blue  china  is  at  the  present  day  ;  the  very  de- 
sirable tendency  towards  beautifying  human 
life  being  in  both  cases  frequently  made  all 
but  unrecognizable  by  the  pranks  of  fashion- 
able taste.  When  M.  D'Olive  (in  Chapman's 
comedy  of  that  name,  printed  in  1606),  a  fop 
of  the  period,  intends  to  furnish  his  lodging 
in  the  proper  style,  this  is  how  he  goes  to 
work  :  "  Here  shall  stand  my  court  cupboard, 
with  its  furniture  of  plate ;  here  shall  hang 
my  base  viol,  here  my  theorbo,  and  here  will 
I  hang  myself." 

Unfortunately  the  early  spring  flowers  of 
English  song  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  political  troubles  which  soon  ensued. 
Music  was  on  the  losing  side ;  it  inspired  the 
Royalists  with  heart-stirring  Cavalier  songs, 
and  smelt  evil  in  the  nostrils  of  preaching 
Ironsides  and  canting  Puritan  parsons.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  its  public  action  was 
confined  to  the  nasal  piety  of  psalm-singing ; 
and  when  at  last  Cromwell,  more  enlightened 
than  his  followers,  wished  to  grant  a  license 
for  a  kind  of  Italian  opera,  he  had  to  lay 
stress  on  the  foreign  language  which  made  at 
least  any  seduction  by  gentle  words  of  love 


1  From  the  Loudon  MusvKcl  Ti/mes. 


impossible.  But  although  artistic  music  was 
in  exile  with  the  king  over  the  water,  religious 
and  political  fanaticism  had  not  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  innate  love  of  music  amongst 
the  English  people.  King  Charles  might  have 
some  reason  to  abuse  English  fiddlers  and 
choristers,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  on  the  Continent  a  match  to  one  of  the 
examples  of  untutored  musical  skill  which 
Mr.  Pepys  describes  in  the  following  idyllic 
picture.  The  incident  belongs  to  one  of  the 
diarist's  pleasant  trips  to  Epsom  Wells,  where, 
in  his  usual  fashion,  he  has  an  eye  and  ear  for 
everything,  "riding  through  Epsom  the  whole 
town  over,  seeing  the  various  companies  that 
were  there  walking,  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  see  how  they  are  there  without  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  only  in  the  morning  to  drink 
waters.  But,  'Lord,'  to  see  how  many  I  met 
there  of  citizens  that  I  could  not  have  thought 
to  have  seen  there  ;  that  they  had  ever  had  it 
in  their  heads  or  purses  to  go  down  thither." 
After  having  observed  and  moralized  his  fill, 
Mr.  Pepys  goes  to  have  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
on  the  common,  and  there  was  "  at  a  distance, 
under  one  of  the  trees,  a  company  got  together 
that  sang.  I  at  a  distance  took  them  for  the 
Waytes,  so  I  rode  up  to  them  and  found  them 
only  voices,  some  citizens  met  by  chance,  that 
sung  four  or  five  parts  excellently.  I  have 
not  been  more  pleased  with  a  snapp  of 
musique,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place,  in  all  my  life  anything  so 
pleasant."  This  happened  on  July  27,  1 663. 
One  is  inclined  to  ask  what  company  of  Eng- 
lishmen, wet  hy  chance  under  the  trees  at  Ep- 
som on  that  or  any  day  of  the  year  1881, 
would  be  able  to  perform  four  or  five,  or,  for 
that  matter,  one-part  songs,  in  excellent  tune 
and  time  ? 

As  to  how  this  knowledge  was  acquired  by 
the  middle  classes,  Mr.  Pepys  also  affords  us 
ample  information.  With  his  accustomed  un- 
conscious skill,  he  describes  how  he,  Mr.  Hill 
("  my  friend  the  merchant,")  and  two  other 
gentlemen  used  to  meet  and  discourse  all 
varieties  of  sweet  music  in  their  quiet,  unas- 
suming way.  There  was  no  display,  no  au- 
dience, merely  the  four  men  worshipping  the 
divine  art  in  their  simple  way,  and  doing  no 
doubt  excellent  work  of  its  kind.  By  the 
special  desire  of  Pepys  the  professional  ele- 
ment was  strictly  excluded.  At  one  time  his 
friends  had  engaged  an  Italian  master,  one 
Signor  Pedro,  "•  a  slovenly  and  ugly  fellow," 
to  superintend  their  studies  once  a  week ;  but 
Mr.  Pepys,  with  true  tact,  observed  at  once 
that  this  innovation  would  materially  impair 
tie  character  of  these  meetings.  "  I  fear," 
he  writes,  "  it  will  grow  a  trouble  to  me  if  we 
once  come  to  bid  judges  to  meet  us,  especially 
idle  masters,  which  do  a  little  displease  me  to 
consider.  ...  It  spoils,  methinks,  the  inge- 
nuity of  our  practice."  The  slovenly  Pedro 
accordingly  received  his  conge,  and  the  four 
gentlemen  went  on  as  before,  singing  and 
playing  being  agreeably  varied  by  discussion 
of  artistic  topics.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Pepys, 
after  supper,  falls  "into  the  rarest  discourse 
with  Mr.  Hill  about  Rome  and  Italy,"  which 
that  gentleman  had  visited  probably  in  his 
commercial  pursuits;  on  another  the  conver- 


sation touches  upon  a  technical  point  all  the 
more  interesting  to  us  as  the  graceful  old 
dance  form  in  question  was  at  the  time  a  living 
thing.  "  Then  all  to  my  house,"  Mr.  Pepys 
writes  on  April  23  (Lord's  Day),  1665, 
"  where  comes  Hill,  Andrews,  and  Captain 
Taylor  and  good  musique  ;  but  at  supper  to 
hear  the  ai-guments  we  had  against  Taylor 
concerning  a  Corant,  he  saying  that  the  law 
of  a  dancing  Corant  is  to  have  every  bar  to 
end  in  a  pricked  crochet  and  quaver,  which  I 
denied,  was  very  strange."  If  one  may  at 
this  day  decide  such  a  question,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Pepys  had  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  argument.  We  all  knovr  that  the  Cou- 
rante  is  a  lively  dance  in  3-4  or  3-2  time,  be- 
ginning with  a  short  note  at  the  end  of  the 
bar,  and  expressing,  as  Mattheson,  writing  a 
good  many  years  after  Pepys,  discovered,  , 
"  Sweet  hope,  and  in  fac6  a  combination  of 
confidence,  desire,  and  joy."  But  neither  the 
Italian  Corrente  of  Corelli,  nor  yet  the 
French  Courante  as'  developed  by  Couperin 
and  the  great  Bach,  seems  to  bear  out  the  law 
laid  down  by  Captain  Taylor.  It  is  true  that 
the  works  of  all  these  masters  are  of  a  later 
type  than  that  discussed  at  Mr.  Pepys's  house ; 
moreover  a  "dancing  Corant"  as  performed 
by  military  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury may  have  had  rules  of  its  own.  But  of 
that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  judge. 

The  knowledge  acquired  at  these  gatherings 
and  elsewhere  BIr.  Pepys  was  constitutionally 
prone  to  impart  to  others ;  and,  as  was  natu- 
ral in  so  well  regulated  a  mind,  his  charity  in 
this  respect  began  at  home.  Mrs.  Pepys  was 
naturally  the  first  person  to  be  practised  upon 
and  we  have  already  seen  how,  after  the  dras- 
tic effect  produced  on  her  husband  by  some 
wind  music,  the  lady  was  expected  to  learn, 
that  difficult  branch  of  art.  Unfortunately 
Mrs.  Pepys's  musical  gift  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  limited  kind,  and  her  want  of  talent  and 
remissness  in  practising  gave  rise  to  frequent 
conjugal  troubles,  as  the  Diary  shows  in  more 
than  one  place.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
Mr.  Pepys  transferred  his  educational  zeal  to 
humbler  objects,  and  in  this  direction  fortune 
was  more  propitious  to  him.  His  boy  (i.  e., 
his  page  boy)  being  possessed  of  a  fine  treble 
voice,  was  allowed  to  take  part  with  the  gen- 
tlemen before  named  in  Ravenscroft's  Psalms 
and  other  concerted  music;  and  Mr.  Pepys 
being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  sex  in  every 
condition  of  life,  the  maids  were  not  denied 
the  privilege  granted  to  the  youth.  One  of 
these,  of  the  name  of  Mary  Ashwell,  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  promising  pupil.  She 
could,  amongst  other  things,  play  on  the  tri- 
angle, a  favorite  instrument  with  Mr.  Pepys. 
"Up  to  my  tryangle,"  that  gentleman  writes 
de  dato  April  2,  1 663,  "  where  I  found  that, 
above  my  expectations,  Ashwell  has  very  good 
principles  of  musique,  and  can  take  out  a  les- 
son herself  with  very  little  pains."  Such 
talent  required  encouragement  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  money,  not  as  a  rule  easily 
parted  with  by  the  provident  although  by  no 
means  stingj' official.  "March  16,  1663. — 
To  my  wife,  at  my  Lord's  (Sandwich)  lodg- 
ings, where  I  heard  Ashwell  play  first  upon 
the  harpsicon,  and  I  find  she  do  play  pretty 
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well,  which  pleaseth  me.  Thence  home  by 
coach,  buying  at  the  Temple  the  printed  vir- 
ginall  boolc  for  her." 

A  still  more  interesting  pupil  seems  to  have 
been  another  of  Mrs.  Pepys's  handmaidens, 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Diary  as 
Mercer.  Ladies  of  the  present  day  will  per- 
haps think  it  natural  that  the  attention  paid 
to  the  musical  education  of  this  girl  by  her 
indulgent  master  was  for  various  reasons  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  led  to  a  "  scene  " 
thus  philosophically  referred  to  by  the  dia- 
rist:  "Thence  home;  and  to  sing  with  my 
wife  and  Mercer  in  the  garden ;  and  coming 
in  I  find  my  wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me, 
that  I  can  spend  so  much  time  with  Mercer, 
teaching  her  to  sing,  and  could  never  take  the 
pains  with  her.  Which  I  acknowledge  ;  but 
it  is  because  the  girl  do  take  musick  mighty 
readily,  and  she  do  not,  and  musick  is  the 
thing  of  the  world  that  I  love  most,  and  all 
the  pleasure  almost  that- 1  can  now  take  ;  so 
to  bed  in  some  little  discontent,  but  no  words 
from  me." 

These  facts,  trifling  in  themselves,  are  of 
importance  to  us,  showing  as  they  do  how 
far  musical  culture  seems  to  have  extended 
amongst  the  lower  strata  of  English  life  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Pepys's  household  was  too 
modest  to  admit  of  superior  or  ornamental 
servants,  and  his  spouse  too  practical  a  house- 
wife to  set  great  store  by  artistic  accomplish- 
ments. Ashwell  and  Mercer  were  servant- 
girls  pure  and  simple  ;  they  had  to  bake,  and 
baste,'  and  scrub  to  an  extent  at  which  the 
modern  maid-of-all-work  would  stand  aghast ; 
and  received  a  sound  thrashing  into  the  bar- 
gain when  found  wanting  in  their  domestic 
duties.  And  yet  their  musical  capabilities 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  kind  which  might  put 
many  a  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
blush. 

Even  as  Dante  was  led  by  his  trusty  guide 
from  Inferno  to  Paradise,  so  we  ascend  with 
Mr.  Pepys  the  social  stair  from  kitchen  and 
scullery  to  the  exalted  regions  of  an  aristo- 
cratic drawing-room,  to  see  how  music  fared 
there  in  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration. 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  musical  ac- 
complishments of  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bel- 
lassis,  and  may  here  passingly  notice  a  musical 
nobleman,  the  seventh  Lord  Chandos,  appar- 
ently of  Puritanic  tendencies,  for  he  would 
go  on  singing  psalms  by  the  hour,  "  but  so 
dully  that  I  was  weary  of  it,"  worldly  Mr. 
Pepys  adds.  The  musical  aristocrat,  however, 
who  is  most  prominent  in  the  Diary  is  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  created,  by  Charles  II, 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  to  whom  Pepys  was  dis- 
tantly' related,  and  to  whom  also  he  owed  his 
first  professional  preferment,  showing  his  grat- 
itude by  unflinching  adherence  to  his  patron 
through  good  and  evil  report.  The  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  as  became  an  aristocratic  amateur, 
was  very  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  those 
opinions  changing  at  times,  Mr.  Pepys's  pa- 
tience is  occasionally  tried  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  friend.  "  And  so  followed  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich," he  writes,  November  16,  16.55,  "who 
was  gone  a  litlle  before  me  on  board  the 
Royal  James,  and  there  spent  aii  hour,  my 


lord  playing  upon  the  gitarr,  which  he  now 
commends  above  all  musique  in  the  world"; 
and  on  another  occasion  "after  dinner  (Mr. 
Gibbons  being  come  in  also  before  dinner 
done)  to  musique,  they  played  a  good  Fancy 
to  which  my  lord  is  fallen  again,  and  says  he 
cannot  endure  a  merry  tone,  which  is  a  strange 
turn  of  his  humor,  after  he  has  for  two  years 
flung  off  the  practice  of  Fancies  and  played 
only  fiddler's  tunes." 

The  passage,  it  may  be  parenthetically  re- 
marked, throws  some  welcome  light  on  an  old 
musical  term,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is 
not  very  plain,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
the  sources  to  which  one  naturally  looks  for 
information.  In  Mr.  Grove's  Dictionary,  the 
term  "  Fancj' "  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
Messrs.  Stainer  and  Barrett,  in  their  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms"  (abridged  edi- 
tion), somewhat  vaguely  state  that  it  signifies 
"short  pieces  of  music  without  words."  This 
applies  to  a  vast  number  of  musical  pieces, 
that  referred  to  by  Pepys  amongst  others. 
But  how  about  another  passage  which,  al- 
though sufficiently  familiar,  may  once  more 
be  quoted  in  this  connection.  Speaking  of 
Justice  Shallow,  in  "  Henry  IV "  (Act  III, 
Scene  2),  Sir  John  Falstaff  remarks,  "  'A' 
came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion  and 
sung  those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  car-n^en  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  fancies  or  his  good-nights !  " 
Here  Fancy  evidently  refers  to  a  tune  to  be 
sung  or  whistled  as  occasion  required ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  a  concerted  piece  played  by  in- 
struments. In  the  technical  sense  in  which 
Pepys  uses  the  word,  one  might  feel  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  what  Hawkins  calls  the 
Fantazia  {sic),  and  which,  according  to  him, 
came  into  practice  after  the  decline  of  the 
vocal  madrigal.  "  When  gentlemen  and  others 
began  to  excel  in  their  performance  on  the 
viol,  the  musicians  of  the  time  conceived  the 
thought  of  substituting  instrumental  music  in 
the  place  of  vocal,  and  for  this  purpose  some 
of  the  most  excellent  masters  of  that  instru- 
ment, namely,  Douland,  the  younger  Fera- 
bosco,  Carperario,  Jeiikins,  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
many  others,  betook  themselves  to  the  fram- 
ing compositions  called  Fantazias,  which  were 
generally  in  six  parts,  answering  to  the  num- 
ber of  viols  in  a  set  or  chest,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  advertisement  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
abounded  in  fugues,  little  responsive  passages, 
and  all  those  other  elegancies  observable  in 
the  structure  and  contrivance  of  the  madri- 
gal." But  then  again,  how  could  a  composi- 
tion for  strings,  abounding  in  little  responsive 
passages  and  other  elegancies,  be  mpntioned 
as  something  the  reverse  of  merry,  and  placed 
in  contrast  with  fiddlers'  tunes  ?  Mr.  Pepys, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  term,  gives 
at  least  a  hint  as  to  its  general  meaning. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

A  large  gatliering  of  ladies  assembled  in  the  lec- 
ture theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on 
the  10th  Dec,  when  the  fifth  lecture  of  the  above 
course  was  delivered.  In  the  illustrations,  which 
oecupied  a  little  longer  time  than  usual,  Herr  Pauer 
was  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Miss  Adelaide  Thomas 
and   M.   Eugene  d'Albert,   both   of    the   National 


Training  School,  and  by  his  son,  Herr  Max  Pauer. 
The  players  and  composers  under  discussion  were 
Thalberg,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann, 

The  lecturer  said  :  We  liave  already  alluded  to 
the  great  prominence  of  the  technical  school;  we 
have  now  to  show  its  yet  greater  development  with 
Thalberg  and  Liszt.  If  we  compare  Hcrz,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Moscheles,  and  Hummel  with  Thalberg 
and  Liszt,  we  see  how  much  more  daring  are  the 
achievements  of  the  latter,  and  how  much  more 
physical  force  is  required  to  play  their  music.  Thal- 
berg had  no  regular  pianoforte  teacher,  but  took 
lessons  from  a  bassoon-pla3'er,  Mitag;  the  greater, 
therefore,  is  the  credit  due  to  his  own  efforts.  In 
correctness  and  clearness  of  execution,  Thalberg 
has  never  been  out-done.  Being  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  he  was  not  subject  to  changing  moods, 
and  his  playing  could,  like  a  well-regulated  clock, 
be  depended  upon  at  all  times.  He  was,  therefore, 
always  ready,  and  always  perfect.  This  evenness 
was  greatly  owing  to  the  carefulness  of  his  finger- 
ing, from  the  rules  for  which,  when  once  decided 
on,  he  never  departed.  And  this  is  a  practice  which 
might  with  advantage  be  further  adopted,  for  most 
of  the  jerky  playing  arises  from  uncertain  finger- 
ing. Thalberg  introduced  a  more  polyphonic  stj'le; 
while  former  composers  gave  the  melody  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  accompaniment  to  the  left,  he 
placed  the  melody  in  the  middle,  assigned  runs, 
shakes,  arpeggios,  etc.,  to  the  upper  part,  and  a  rich 
accompaniment  to  the  left  hand,  thus  producing  the 
effect  of  three  hands.  This  rich  style  of  treatment 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  so  much  was  it  ad- 
mired that  no  one  could  refrain  from  adopting  it. 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  bestowed  great  atten- 
tion on  these  innovations :  indeed,  Thalberg's  influ- 
ence long  continued  to  be  felt,  although  his  innova- 
tions were  not  all  his  own  immediate  invention,  but 
received  from  the  harpist,  Alvers.  His  composi- 
tions, mostly  fantasias,  were  written  according  to  a 
cut-and-dried  jiattern,  consisting  of  an  introduction, 
a  melody,  then  two  or  three  themes  interweaved 
one  with  another,  another  theme,  and  a  broad  canti- 
lena, with  a  veritable  coruscation  of  notes  in  con- 
clusion. They  are  all  alike,  except  for  certain  fea- 
tures special  to  each,  as  the  shakes  in  the  fantasia 
on  the  Sonnumbula,  the  octaves  in  the  Huguenots, 
and  the  tremolo  in  the  Semiramide.  Despite  these 
catar.acts  of  notes,  the  fantasias  show  a  w.ant  of 
life  and  animation,  and  have  no  intellectual  charm. 
It  was  the  same  story  over  and  over  again ;  the 
public  wearied  of  it,  and  a  host  of  imitators  arose. 
But  we  can  honestly  praise  his  original  pieces,  noc- 
turnes, studies,  waltzes,  etc.  The  specific  qualities 
of  his  own  execution  were  a  well-trained  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  with  great  care  in  details;  the  shakes 
were  like  the  trills  of  a  canary,  the  chords  sounded 
as  if  struck  by  mallets  of  steel. 

Thalberg's  fantasia  on  Don  Pasquale  was  pla3'ed 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Thomas,  the  holder  of  the  Mer- 
chant Taylor  scholarship.  This  young  lady's  exe- 
cution is  beautifully  smooth  and  fluent,  and  her  style 
modelled  evidently  on  that  of  her  distinguished 
master. 

Herr  Pauer  continued :  Franz  Liszt,  the  rival  of 
Thalberg,  may  be  called  a  phenomenal  pianist.  He 
received  teaching  from  Czerny,  and  also  from  his  own 
father.  When  quite  3'oung,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  first  petted  as  a  prodigy,  then,  of  course, 
neglected.  There  he  heard  Paganini,  and  was  so 
electrified  by  the  weird  effects  produced  by  the  ec- 
centric violinist  that  he  resolved  to  be  "  the  Paga- 
nini of  the  piano."  Triumphantl_v  he  conquered  all 
difficulties;  and  while  Thalberg  showed  no  interest 
in  other  composers,  Liszt  was  very  cosmopolitan  in 
his  taste,  paraphi-asing  the  most  varied  styles:  sa- 
cred music  by  Pergolesi,  Handel,  and  Beethoven ; 
and  dramatic,  Ij'rical,  and  instrumental  compositions, 
by  Rossini,  Weber,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Franz,  etc., 
etc.,  for  his  activity  was  astonishing;  there  was 
nothing  vvliich  he  did  not  attempt;  and  this  greatly 
enlarged  sphere  of  pianoforte  operations  m.ide  great 
demands  on  the  physical  energies  of  the  executant. 
So  strong  were  Liszt's  own  powers  in  his  best  days, 
that  the  Vienna  pianos  suffered  severely  from  his 
treatment,  and  he  used  after  a  performance  in  a 
jocular  manner  to  give  a  list  of  the  casualties.  The 
question  now   arises :  Have  all  these  innovations 
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been  beneficial  to  the  furtlicr  development  of  the 
instrument,  and  to  pianoforte  playing  generally  ? 
To  tills  inquiry,  we  may  answer:  Yes,  for  tlie  ham- 
mers had  to  be  made  stronger,  the  case  more  solid 
and  strengthened  with  metal,  while  the  much 
stronger  wires  introduced  produced  a  richer  tone. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  into  fuller  de- 
tails, but  an  idea  of  the  changes  effected  can  be 
formed  by  remembering  that  tlie  power  of  tension 
in  a  single  instrument  was  raised  to  40,000  pounds. 
The  piano  was  no  longer  a  chamber  instrument,  but 
a  substitute  for  tlie  orcliestra.  Noise  became  fasli- 
ionable,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  physical  force 
induced  thumping,  and  a  less  rich  and  singing  tone 
was  produced  than  when  a  quieter  touch  was  adopt- 
ed. For  an  adequate  rendering  of  Liszt  there  is  re- 
quired immense  physical  force,  and  it  may  be  said 
an  even  fanatical  zeal.  Liszt  possessed  tlie  requi- 
site power,  will,  and  enthusiasm,  but  very  few  of 
his  disciples  did.  Although  his  playing  was  in  the 
highest  degree  brilliant  and  effective,  and  included 
all  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  attain, 
yet  it  gave  rise  to  a  rhapsodic,  jerky  expression ; 
beautj'  suffered  in  consequence,  and  a  wild,  one 
might  say  demoniacal,  element  was  introduced. 

Master  Eugene  d'Albert,  wliose  brilliant  de'but  at 
tlie  Popular  Concerts  was  a  display  alike  of  native 
talent  and  a  tribute  to  careful  instruction,  played 
Liszt's  "  Grand  Study  inF-minor,"  and  transcription 
of  "  Caprice  "  by  Paganini. 

I-Ierr  Pauer  resumed  with  Mendelssohn,  a  pupil, 
as  has  been  said,  of  Berger,  and  wlio,  when  a  child, 
displayed  great  talent  as  a  pianist :  not  that  he  was 
ever  what  may  be  called  a  sober  practiser,  for  iie 
was  so  naturally  gifted  that  he  rapidly  acquired 
with  ease  what  it  took  others  years  to  accomplisli. 
He  did  not  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  piano  as 
Schumann,  but  his  intellectual  power  and  sweet 
melodies  fascinated  his  hearers.  He  was  more  the 
composer  than  the  pianist,  while  Liszt  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  pianist.  Mendelssohn's  popular  letters 
contain  all  information  about  his  ideas  on  pianoforte 
playing.  He  restored  a  quiet,  noble  style,  rather 
than  made  any  actual  progress,  substituting  calm- 
ness for  noise,  tenderness  and  melody  for  force;  and 
his  works,  though  animated  and  brilliant,  were  not 
dazzling. 

The  illustrations  of  Mendelssohn  were  six  of  the 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  which  Herr  Pauer  himself 
performed,  and  "Allegro  Brillant,"  Op.  92,  for  four 
hands,  pla3'ed  with  admirable  precision  by  the  son 
of  the  lecturer  and  Master  d'Albert. 

Schumann,  said  Herr  Pauer,  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  pianoforte  playing,  for  which  he  claimed 
a  high  aim,  in  opposition  to  the  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion and  shallowness  of  the  technical  school.  Ho 
thought  the  student  should  invent  his  own  studies  — 
a  very  unpractical  suggestion,  we  venture  to  think, 
very  few  students  being  equal  to  such  a  task.  Dili- 
gent previous  study  is  necessary  to  play  the  works 
of  Schumann,  who  regarded  the  technical  execution 
as  the  dress  wherein  to  present  the  intellectual 
work.  But  no  intellect,  genius,  or  enthusiasm  will 
avail  unless  the  technical  requirements  be  satisfied. 
He  advises  first,  a  good  practical  fingering;  second- 
ly, a  higli  degree  of  tcclmical  efficiency,  roundness 
of  tone,  precision,  fluency,  and  ease;  and,  after  tlie 
technical  difficulties  are  overcome,  the  introduction 
of  fancy,  feeling,  intellectual  life,  light,  and  sliade. 
Tlie  innovations  brought  into  pianoforte  playing  by 
this  poet-musician  are  romantic  charm,  intellectual- 
ity, warmth  of  expression,  and  a  poetical  tendency. 
The  intelligent  player  is  spell-bound  by  the  intellect 
and  fancy,  the  rich  and  effective  treatment.  Schu- 
mann has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  only  com- 
poser who  can  be  listened  to  after  Beethoven.  To 
sum  up  :  Thalberg  and  Liszt  reached  the  highest 
technical  point,  Mendelssohn  reconciled  the  older 
and  later  styles,  and  Schumann  introduced  the 
charm  of  romance  and  the  element  of  intellect- 
uality. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  by  performing  the  "  Ara- 
beske,"  four  short  pieces,  and  two  numbers  from 
the  "  Novelettes." — Lond.  Miis.  Standard. 


Mme.  Chiiistine  Nilsson  is  busily  engaged 

in  the  study  of  Fidelia,  in  vvhicli  opera  she  will 
probably  sustain  the  part  of  the  heroic  wife,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre. 


BEETHOVEN'S  EIGHTH  SYMPIIONY.i 

In  the  last  days  of  1813,  the  Vienna  Gazette 
published  the  following  notice,  signed  :  Beethoven. 

"The  desire  expressed  by  a  large  number  of  those 
fond  of  musical  art  to  hear  once  more  ray  grand  sym- 
phonic conipositiou  on  the  victory  gained  by  Welling- 
ton at  Vittoria  renders  it  my  agreeable  duty  to  an- 
ncnince  that,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  January,  I  .'^haU  have 
the  honor  of  giving  a  performance  of  the  work  with  the 
best  artists  of  Vienna  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Kedout. 
The  concert,  which  will  be  for  my  benefit,  will  coin- 
])rise,  also,  several  recently  composed  vocal  pieces  and 
choruses."  2 

The  vocal  pieces  added  to  the  programme  to 
replace  MiUzel's  mechanical  trumpet,  Beethoven 
having  quarreled  with  the  inventor,  were  taken 
from  2'he  liuins  of  Athens,  then  a  novelty  for 
Vienna.  They  consisted  of  the  Triumphal  March 
with  chorus,  and  final  bass  air,  sung  at  Pesth  as 
the  bust  of  the  emperor  rose  up  on  its  pedestal. 
Beethoven  thought  of  reproducing  this  stage 
effect,  at  least  approximately,  by  means  o£  a  cur- 
tain which,  on  being  raised,  would  enable  the 
audience,  from  whom  till  then  it  would  have  been 
concealed,  to  see  the  bust.  The  day  previous  to 
the  concert,  that  is  to  say  the  1st  January,  he 
wrote  a  humorous  note  to  Zmeskall  on  the  sub- 
ject :  — 

"My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  all  would  go  Avell,  had 
he  but  a  curtain.  Without  one,  my  air  will  prove  a 
mull.  This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  we 
had  uone,  and  I  am  in  despair.  We  must  have  a  cur- 
tain, though  it  be  merely  a  bed-curtaiu ;  a  screen,  a 
veil,  anything  you  like!  The  air  is  written  for  the 
stage  rather  than  the  concert-room.  Without  a  cur- 
tain, its  dramatic  character  will  be  literally  lost,  lost, 
lost!  All  the  effect  will  go  to  the  deuce.  The  Court 
will  probably  come.  The  Arch-dnke  Charles  gave  me 
an  audience  and  promised  to  attend;  the  empress  has 
not  said  'yes;'  but  neither  has  she  said  'no.'  A  cur- 
tain! I  ask  it  in  Heaven's  name,  for,  without  it,  to- 
morrow my  air  and  I  are  ruined.  I  press  you  to  ray 
heart  as  affectiouately  this  new  year  as  I  did  in  the  one 
just  past.     Yours  ever,  with  a  curtain  or  without." 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  grave  question  of 
the  curtain  received  a  satisfactory  solution,  but 
there  is  one  thing  certain  :  most  of  the  eminent 
artists  who  took  part  in  the  first  concert  were 
again  at  their  post.  Salieri,  however,  was  absent, 
and  it  was  Hummel  who  filled  his  place.  Thanks 
to  this,  young  Meyerbeer  passed  from  the  cymbals 
to  the  big  drum,  a  piece  of  rapid  jiromotion,  fore- 
boding evidently  the  brilliant  prospects  awaiting 
the  future  author  of  Les  Huijuenots.  The  eon- 
cert  proved  doubly  successful ;  it  was  a  success 
for  the  composer,  as  well  as  a  success  financially. 
The  large  room  of  the  Redout  was  capable  of 
holding  about  fi.e  thousand  persons.  Moreover, 
the  special  arrangement  of  the  platform,  flanked 
as  it  was  by  long  corridors,  permitted  a  satisfac- 
tory realism  to  be  given  to  the  musical  stage 
arrangements  of  the  "  Battle  of  Vittoria."  The 
opposing  armies  approached,  engaged,  and  com- 
bated implacably  with  each  other,  with  a  pic- 
turesque dash  in  which  the  public  seemed  to  be- 
hold the  representation  of  a  real  action.  Feeling 
he  was  becoming  tlie  fashion,  Beethoven  gave 
another  concert  on  the  27th  February  following, 
when  he  caused  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
the  Eighth  Symphony,  terminated  at  Linz  amid 
the  domestic  quarrels  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses. It  appears  to  have  met  with  a  somewhat 
cool  welcome.  The  following  is  what  the  General 
Gazelle  of  Music  says  regarding  the  event :  — 

"The  attention  of  the  audieuce  at  this  concert  was 
especially  centred  on  the  new  production  of  Beetho- 
ven's muse,  but  the  hopes  formed  of  it  were  not  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  received  wdtliont  those  demon- 
stratious  of  enthusiasm  wherewith  the  public  usually 
greet  compositions  which  at  ouce  find  favor  with 
them;  in  a  word,  it  did  not,  as  the  Italians  say,  create 
'A  furore," 

1  From  "Beethoven's  Later  Years,"  l>y  JI.  Vjcroii 
WiLDiiii,  in  Le  Meneslrel. 

^  The  performance  thus  announced  was  the  third;  the 
first,  on  tlie  Sth  December,  1H13,  liad  been  followed  very 
quiclcly  by  a  second,  ill  the  same  locality,  ou  Simday,  tlie 
liltli  December. 


The  Symphony  in  F,  however,  though,  it  is 
true,  inferior  to  the  Seventh,  deserved  some  at- 
tention, if  only  for  its  delicious  Allegretto. 

"The  andante  schernando"  —  said  Berlioz  —  "  ia 
one  of  those  productions  for  which  wo  can  find  neither 
model  nor  pendant;  it  fell  straight  fioiii  heaven  iuto 
the  artist's  mind;  he  wrote  it  off  at  one  burst,  and  we 
are  struck  with  amazement  ou  hearing  it.  The  wind 
iustrumeuts  play  in  it  a  contrary  part  to  that  usually 
filled  by  them ;  with  chords  struck  at  once,  eight  times 
pianissimo  in  each  bar,  they  accompany  the  light  dia- 
logue, apunto  d'  arco,  of  the  violins  and  bas.-^es.  It  is 
gentle,  ingenuous,  aud  most  gracefully  indolent,  like 
the  song  of  two  children  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow 
on  a  bright  morning  in  sjiring.  The  principal  phrase 
contains  two  members,  each  of  three  bars,  the  sym- 
metrical order  being  deranged  by  the  sileuce  following 
the  answer  of  the  basses;  the  first  member  finishes  on 
the  weak  and  the  second  on  the  strong  part  of  the  bar. 
The  harmonic  repercussions  of  the  oboes,  clarinets, 
horns  and  bassoons,  interest  us  so  deeply  that,  while 
listening  to  them,  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  want  of  sym- 
metry produced  in  the  melody  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments by  the  addition  of  the  silent  bar.  This  last  evi- 
dently exists  only  to  leave  louger  uncovered  the 
delicious  chord  ou  which  the  fresh  melody  is  about  to 
hover.  We  see  once  more  by  this  example  that  the 
law  generally  goveruing  such  matters  may  be  infringed 
with  happy  results." 

The  above  estimate  of  Berlioz's  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  please  Oulibichcfl,  who  considers 
the  Eight  Symphony  "  the  least  successful "  of 
them  all.  The  ravishing  Allegretto,  so  highly- 
prized  by  Berlioz,  strikes  Oulibicheff  as  a  "  satire, 
a  musical  parody."  To  assure  the  reader  that  I 
am  speaking  seriously,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  I  will  cite  the  text  of  my 
author :  — 

"Even  in  1814,  Rossini's  celebrity  was  immense. 
The  great  restorer  of  Italian  music  had  already  written 
some  ten  operas,  among  which  figured  2'ancredi  and 
L'ltaliana  in  Algeri ;  he  had  no  longer  any  rivals 
among  his  countrymen.  Was  it  not  possibly  to  ridicule 
Rossini  and  the  public  of  whom  lie  had  become  the  idol 
that  Beethoven  composed  the  seherzando,  without  at- 
tachiug  any  further  value  to  a  sketch  in  wdiich  there 
are  only  eighty  bars,  and  which  he  hurriedly  finished, 
as  if  he  had  at  last  grown  tired  of  it?  " 

Were  it  necessary  to  refute  these  fantastic  no- 
tions, nothing  could  be  more  easy.  The  Eiglith 
Symphony  was  completed  at  Linz  during  the  early 
part  of  October,  1812.  Tancredi  was  produced 
at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  during  the  carnival  season, 
and  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  at  the  San  Benedetto, 
during  the  summer  of  1813.  Previously  to  this, 
Rossini  had  had  performed  only  La  Camhiale  di 
Malrimonio,  L'Equicoco  straragante,  La  Scala  di 
Seta,  La  Pietra  di  Paragone,  and  other  slight  pieces 
of  the  same  kind,  which  had  not  found  their  way, 
I  will  not  say  over  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  but  even 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  towns  where  they  were 
first  given. 

There  is,  however,  something  still  better  than 
this  :  the  Allegretto  Scherzando  of  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, which,  we  are  told,  is  a  paroily  of  Rossi- 
ni's music  —  though,  when  writing  the  said  Alle- 
gretto, Beethoven  had  certainly  never  even  heard 
of  the  music  in  question  —  is  the  instrumental 
realization  of  a  short  vocal  canon,  composed  to 
celebrate  Maelzel's  invention  of  the  metronome- 
ter,  or,  rather,  chronometer,  as  it  was  then  de- 
nominated. The  master  extemporized  it  during 
a  supper  at  a  beer  establishment,  in  the  spring  of 
1812,  that  is  to  say :  more  than  a  year  before  the 
production  of  Tancredi  and  L'ltaliana,  from  which 
OulibichefE  would  make  it  descend  in  a  direct 
line.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  curious 
to  know  this  ancestor  of  the  Allegretto  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  F,  will  find  it  among  the  vocal  pieces  in 
the  model  edition  of  Beethoven's  works  published 
by  the  firm  of  Brcitkopf. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  the  Eighth  Sym- 
jihony  than  the  Allegretto  Scherzando,  on  which 
we  have  jjerhaps  dwelt  too  long.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  introduction  or  to  e.xamine  whether  Beet- 
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hoven  took  a  step  backwards,  in  the  thii-d  piece 
by  dethroning  the  Scherzo  in  favor  of  tlie  antique 
minuet,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  at  the  finale,  in 
which  he  enters  as  a  matter  of  course  on  his  third 
stj'le.  The  piece  contains  a  C-sliarp  which  has 
caused  oceans  of  ink  to  be  slied. 

"We  cannot,"  saj'S  B3rlioz,  "omit,  ere  we  concUide, 
to  mention  one  orchestial  effect,  which  perliiips  sur- 
prises the  bearer  more  than  any  other  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  finale ;  it  is  tlie  note  of  G-sharp,  taken  very 
forcibly  by  the  vvliole  instrumental  mass  iu  unison  and 
hi  the  octave  after  a  diminuendo  wliichhas  died  away 
u])ou  the  note  of  C-iiatural.  This  roar  is  immediately 
followed  on  the  tirst  two  occasions  by  a  return  of  the 
theme  in  F,  and  we  then  understand  that  the  C-sliarp 
was  only  an  enharmonic  D-fiat,  the  sixth  altered  note 
of  the  principal  key.  The  third  opposition  of  tliis 
strange  return  is  of  a  totally  different  aspect;  after 
modulating  into  C,  as  previously,  the  orchestra  strikes 
a  genuine  D-flat,  followed  by  the  fi'agmeut  of  a  motive 
in  D-fiat,  then  a  genuine  C-sharp,  followed  by  another 
portion  of  the  theme  iu  C-sharp  minor;  going  bade 
finally  to  the  same  C-sharp  and  repeating  it  each  time 
with  increasing  force,  wheu  the  theme  again  passes  en- 
tirely into  F-sharp  minor.  The  sound  which  at  first 
figured  as  a  minor  sixth,  becomes  successively,  the  last 
time,  the  major  tonic  flattened,  minor  tonic  sharpened, 
and  lastly  dominant.     It  is  very  curious." 

Wliat  is  still  more  so  is  Ouliliieheff's  estimate 
of  tliis  "  terrible  note,"  "  SchrecJcensnote,"  as  Lenz 
terms  it. 

"You  are  talking  quietly  and  cheerfully  witli  a  few 
friends,"  says  Oulibiclieff,  "  when  snddeuly  one  of 
them,  I'ising  trom  his  seat,  utters  a  cry,  puts  his  tongue 
out  at  you,  sits  down  again,  and  resumes  the  conver- 
sation exactly  where  it  left  off.  This  is  my  way  of  un- 
derstanding tlie  matter,  that  is  to  say:  tlie  way  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  me  during  the  xjcrformance." 

A  triumphant  cxphination  certainly,  and  any 
one  who  does  not  accept  it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  please.  But  witliout  amusing  ourselves  with 
these  controversies,  let  us  state  for  the  last  time 
that  the  Eiglith  Symphony  met  with  only  a 
moderate  reception  at  the  concert  of  the  27th 
February,  1814.  The  success  of  the  day  was 
without  more  ado  the  "  Battle  of  Vittoria." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ME.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 

THE  LOWELL  IXSTITUTE.i 

III.     C^'ov.  29,  1880.) 

THE  MUSIC-REFORM  OF    THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  We  have  as  yet  stud- 
ied only  cluircli  music.  Indeed  we  owe  tlie  wliolo 
development  of  Netlierlandish  and  Italian  coun- 
terpoint to  the  church.  You  will  remember  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
great  contrapuntal  niusic  of  the  fifteenth  and  si.x- 
teentli  centuries  was  tlie  total  absence  of  tlie  ex- 
pression of  individual  emotions.  In  so  far  as  it 
occupied  itself  witli  emotion  at  all,  it  dealt  purely 
in  generalities.  But  with  tlie  beginning  of  the 
si.\teentli  century  we  find  ourselves  in  the  full 
noonday  glory  of  the  Renaissance.  Now  it  has 
been  said  that  perhaps  the  very  chief  work  of  the 
Renaissance  was  to  giveempliasis  to  individuality. 
In  tlie  Middle  Ages  a  man  was  ne.'cf  to  nothing  of 
himself:  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  subject;  he  be- 
longed to  such  and  such  a  church,  political  faction, 
industrial  guild  or  wliat-not ;  he  was  considerable 
only  as  being  a  member  of  some  body ;  as  a  unit 
wliicli  gains  its  importance  from  its  position  in  a 
lart^e  number.  Tlie  Renaissance  gave  man  a  value 
that  was  tliorougbly  intrinsic  and  personal.  Names 
beiJ'an  to  be  of  greater  weight  than  titles.  The  arts 
became  subjective.  Poets  sang  of  their  own  feel- 
ings ;  painters  departed  from  the  generalities  of 
abstract  beauty,  and  copied  tlie  features  of  the 
woman  who  was  fair  in  tlieir  e)es,  and  whose 
"■lance  or  smile  reached  their  lieart.  Music  was 
the  last  art  to  follow  the  general  tendency  ;  it  was 
the  youngest  art  and  had  not  the  daring  of  its  elder 


1  Revised  by  Ike  author  from  tlie 'Boston   Traveller's 
report. 


sisters.  In  fact,  it  had  hardly  entered  upon  what 
must  strictly  be  called  its  classical  period  when  the 
other  arts  were  already  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  touch  of  Renaissance  Romanticism.  But  mu- 
sic could  not  long  escape  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  times.  Singers,  especially  great 
ones,  soon  began  to  tire  of  merging  their  individ- 
ual talent  in  tlie  mass  of  voices  of  the  choir,  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  tlie  at- 
tention of  their  auditors  upon  themselves.  In 
other  words  they  wished  to  sing  solos.  But  mon- 
odic  music,  tliat  is,  niusic  written  for  a  single 
voice,  was  wholly  undeveloped  at  th^  time.  Of 
course  the  germ  of  monodic  music  existed  and  had 
existed  for  a  long  lime  in  the  popular  song ;  but 
tlie  only  artistic  development  this  musical  product 
of  the  soil  had  undergone,  was  its  absorption  into 
counterpoint.  Before  counterpoint  had  been  de- 
veloped, popular  melody  had  already  been  given 
a  strong  impulse  in  an  artistic  direction  by  the 
French  and  Spanisli  Troubadours  and  Trouveurs, 
wlio  flourished  in  tlie  eleventh,  twelftli  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  by  the  German  Minnesin- 
gers of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Tlie  graceful  art  of  the  Minnesingers 
was  gradually  smothered  under  tlie  mass  of  ped- 
antic and  arbitrary  rules  established  by  their  suc- 
cessors the  Meistersingers.  But  the  growth  of 
counterpoint  threw  all  other  artistic  song  singing 
into  the  shade.  AVlien  contrapuntal  music  was 
in  its  glory  no  artistic  monodic  music  existed  at 
all. 

The  little  love  songs  which  Italian  nobles  were 
wont  to  coo  forth  over  their  lutes  and  mandolins 
could  hardly  rank  as  an  artistic  musical  form  of 
any  dignity.  Musically  considered  tliey  were  not 
songs  or  monodies  at  all.  They  were  bits  of  coun- 
terpoint, and  generally  very  poor  counterpoint 
too,  in  wliicli  tlie  love-stricken  singer  sang  one 
part  and  played  wliat  he  could  of  tlie  remaining 
parts  on  his  instrument.  Such  things  could  very 
well  pass  muster  as  a  sort  of  vers  de  sociele,  but 
they  were  not  usually  worthy  of  the  mettle  of 
great  professional  singers.  These  singers  accord- 
ingly took  to  the  shift  of  singing  parts  of  the 
most  famous  contrapuntal  compositions  of  their 
day  when  they  were  called  upon  to  display  their 
talent  at  the  palaces  of  the  music-loving  nobles 
in  the  following  ingenious  fashion.  Supposing 
the  singer  was  a  soprano ;  he  would  sing  the  so- 
prano part  in  some  elaborate  contrapuntal  com- 
position, and  have  the  remaining  parts  played  by 
instruments.  He  thus  sang  alone,  but  he  did  not 
by  any  means  sing  a  solo.  If  I  were  to  recite  to 
you  now  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  part  in  the  kettle- 
drum scene  in  tlie  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  1 
should  indeed  be  speaking  alone,  but  I  should  not 
recite  a  monologue  for  all  that.  This  thirst  for 
the  musical  expression  of  individuality  plainly 
foreboded  a  great  change  iu  the  art  of  niusic  ;  tlie 
more  so  that  the  forms  of  counterpoint  had  been 
pretty  well  exhausted  by  Palestrina  and  iiis  con- 
temporaries. Counterpoint  liad  arrived  at  its  cul- 
mination, and  the  world  was  beginning  to  ask 
more  and  more  anxiously.  What  next  ?  Of  course 
tliere  was  a  party  who  refused  to  believe  that 
counterpoint  as  such  had  spoken  its  last  word 
through  Palestrina  and  Gabrieli.  The  Palestrina 
school  continued  to  flourish  in  Rome  somewhat 
over  a  century  after  that  great  master's  death. 
But  what  they  openly  denied  their  works  tacitly 
acknowledged,  —  that  is,  that  the  ol^l  contrapun- 
tal forms  were  becoming  exliausted. 

No  school  of  art  can  live  long  on  the  mere  re- 
production of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
As  tlie  Roman  contrapmitists  gradually  became 
aware  that  there  was  no  contrapuntal  intricacy 
which  their  great  predecessors  had^  not  worked 
out,  to  as  good  or  to  better  purpose  than  tliey 
could,  the}'  souglit  for  novelty  by  means  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  voices.     Compositions  in  six- 


teen, twenty-four  and  even  more  real  parts  came 
into  vogue.  Now,  in  counterpoint  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast.  In  this  immense  concourse  of 
real  voices  the  ear  loses  itself.  The  composer 
merely  increases  the  difficulty  of  his  task  and  di- 
minishes the  effectiveness  and  musical  clearness 
of  his  composition.  To  what  excess  this  massing 
of  voices  was  carried  in  the  end  may  be  appreci- 
ated when  we  look  at  the  mass  composed  in  1628 
by  Orazio  Benevoli  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Salzburg.  Tlie  score  is  written  on 
fifty-tour  staves.  Pier  Francesco  Valentin!  wrote 
a  canon  to  words  taken  from  the"  Salve  Regina," 
which  was  capaljle  of  two  thousand  solutions. 
But  this  monstrous  work  is  thrown  completely  in- 
to the  sliade  by  another  canon  of  liis  which  was 
written  for  twenty-four  choruses  —  tliat  is,  in 
ninety-six  real  parts.  One  would  think  that  this 
was  quite  enough,  but  Athanasius  Kircher,  after 
carefully  studying  this  canon,  made  out  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  so  solved  as  to  be  sung  in 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  real  parts. 
It  would  take  the  whole  heavenly  choir  mentioned 
in  tlie  Apocalypse  to  sing  it !  But  while  tlie  old 
school  was  thus  burying  itself  beneath  a  Himalaya 
of  voices,  far  otlier  musical  doings  were  going  on 
in  the  world.  And  witli  these  we  have  princi- 
pally to  do  this  evening.  We  have  now  to  study 
wliat  is  known  as  the  Florentine  music-reform  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

AVe  have  seen  that,  from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose 
to  Palestrina,  the  church  was  the  leading  musical 
power.  The  various  reforms  the  art  of  music  un- 
derwent sprang,  if  not  authoritatively  from  the 
church  itself,  at  least  from  the  clergy  or  from  mu- 
sicians wholly  or  mainly  devoted  to  the  church. 
The  new  reform  wliich  we  are  now  about  to 
study  had  a  very  different  origin.  It  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  art-loving  Italian  nobility,  from 
what  we  may  call  polite  society.  One  of  the 
striking  features  in  the  wliole  Renaissance  move- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  make  the  arts  return  to 
the  classic  Greek  and  Augustan  models.  That 
any  return  to  Greek  and  Roman  art  was  practi- 
cally impossible  seems  to  have  struck  no  one. 
Yet  the  sort  of  sham  Hellenism  we  find  in  Re- 
naissance art  and  literature  was  not  so  transpar- 
ent a  make-believe  that  people  at  tliat  time  could 
not  easily  convince  themselves  that  they  were 
very  classical  indeed.  Tliis  was  tantamount  to 
beheving  themselves  to  be  as  artistically  perfect 
as  could  be  imagined.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  works  of  the  great  classic  writers  on  art  were 
still  as  unquestioned  authorities  as  the  Bible  was 
in  matters  of  faith,  tlie  idea  of  reviving  classic  art 
in  all  practicable  purity  was.  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing to  tlie  then  dilettanti,  as  indeed  the  idea  of 
living  a  bygone  age  over  again  always  has  had, 
and  probably  always  will  have,  an  irresistible 
charm  to  the  dilettante  mind.  Now,  Italian  coun- 
terpoint, although  far  more  truly  Hellenic  in 
spirit  than  was  suspected  at  tlie  time,  was  as  un- 
Ilellenic  in  form  as  possible;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  purity  and  beauty  of  tlie  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  scliools, 
the  question  could  not  be  long  in  coming  up, 
Wliat  would  Plato  say  to  all  this  ?  It  soon  became 
but  too  evident  that  the  contrapuntal  music  of 
the  day  was  lamentably  unplatonic.  In  the  first 
place,  the  words  could  not  be  distinctly  lieard ;  in 
the  second  ])lace,  the  exigencies  of  counterpoint 
were  such  that  the  prosodieal  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles and  the  rhetorical  accentuation  of  phrases 
had  to  be  disregarded,  so  that  even  if  the  words 
of  the  te.\t  had  been  distinctly  audible,  all  correct 
declamatory  singing  was  impossible.  A  reform 
of  some  sort  was  imperative. 

The  reform  began  a  little  before  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  mooted  by  a 
coterie  of  art-loving  nobles  in  Florence,  among 
whom  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  Giovanni 
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Bardi,  Count  of  Vernio;  Piero  Strozzi ;  Vincenzo 
Galilei  (father  of  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei)  ; 
and  Jaeobo  Corsi.  In  looking  baek  upon  the 
writings  and  doings  of  these  men  it  is  hard  to  feel 
any  sympathy  with  them.  They  were  dilettanti, 
and  although  possessed  of  far  more  speeilic 
musical  knowledge  than  is  needed  to  make  up 
the  average  intelligent  amateur  now-a-days,  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  too  little  umlerstanding  and 
real  appreciation  of  the  music  they  attacked  to 
be  really  competent  to  handle  the  subject  well. 
Theirs  was  not  a  truly  musical  point  of  view. 
They  either  had  no  feeling  or  had  reasoned  them- 
selves into  having  no  feeling  for  the  great  and 
beautiful  things  accomplished  by  contrapuntal 
music,  but  only  had  an  eye  for  the  one  thing  that 
contrapuntal  music  had  not  accomplished  up  to 
their  time.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  any- 
thing like  intelligent  musical  criticism  among 
.them.  They  did  not  care  to  distinguish,  possibly 
couW  not  distinguish,  good  counterpoint  from  bad. 
Their  sense  for  specific  musical  beaut}-  seems  to 
have  been  inlinitesimal.  They  started  with  a 
prejudice  and  worked  blindlj'.  Yet  they  had  the 
advantage  of  thorough  enthusiasm,  and  although  all 
the  negative  and  distinctive  parts  of  their  doe- 
trine  were  utterly  false,  the  positive  and  construc- 
tive part  of  it  had  the  good  luck  to  be  true,  — 
that  music  was  capable  of  directly  intensifying 
the  dramatic  expression  of  poetry.  The  corollary 
they  added  to  this  was  a  non  sequllur,  and  was 
that  the  only  true  end  of  music  was  to  heighten 
the  dramatic  expression  of  poetry;  that  music 
per  se  was  a  vain  ear-tickling,  beneath  the  notice 
of  cultivated  men,  and  that  all  music  should  spring 
directly  from  the  poet's  verse.  Does  not  all  this 
sound  like  Richard  Wagner? 

Indeed,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  how 
■very  Wagnerish  in  thought,  style  and  expression, 
even  to  minute  details,  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
set  were.  The  very  first  result  of  their  dogma 
was  to  enforce  the  abandonment  of  all  concerted 
singing,  which  at  that  time  was  only  known  under 
the  forms  of  strict  counterpoint  and  the  faux- 
hourdon.  Wagner  over  again  !  The  Florentine 
dilettanti,  especiall}'  Vincenzo  Galilei  and  Bardi, 
set  themselves  to  work  to  write  solo  music  with 
as  simple  an  instrumental  accompaniment  as  pos- 
sible, in  which  the  vocal  part  should  strictly  follow 
the  metre  and  natural  emphasis  of  the  poeti'y. 
Care  was  also  taken  to  let  the  musical  inHections 
follow,  as  closely  as  might  bo,  the  natural  intiec- 
tions  of  the  voice  in  the  declamation.  That  is, 
the  music  was  to  be  purely  dramatic  and  emo- 
tional. 

These  first  attempts  were  performed  with  flat- 
tering success  at  the  house  of  Bardi.  They  were 
rude  and  bungling  enough,  but  were  hailed  as  the 
first  fruits  of  a  platonic  palingenesis  in  music. 
No  doubt  the  whole  business  would  have  been  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan,  and  the  Bardi  coterie  would 
Lave  degenerated  into  a  mutual  admiration  soci- 
et\-,  had  not  two  real  musicians  been  drawn  with- 
in the  circle  and  induced  to  apply  their  genius 
and  well-developed  musical  technique  in  this 
direction.  They  were  Giulio  Cacclni  (oftener 
called  Giulio  Romano,  like  his  famous  namesake 
the  painter)  and  Jaeobo  Peri.  Although  Vincenzo 
Galilei  and  especially  Giovanni  Battista  Doni  did 
their  utmost  to  prove  that  every  acknowled<.''ed 
rule  of  counterpoint  was  not  only  gratuitously  em- 
pirical, but  fundamentally  wrong  and  bad,  the 
musicians  Cacclni  and  Peri  had  too  much  intrin- 
sically musical  perception  to  pay  their  noble 
patrons  the  flattering  homage  of  directly  infring- 
ing upon  the  old  rules. 

They  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  new 
theory  in  so  far  as  it  proclaimed  that  music  could 
do  more  than  merely  to  please  the  ear,  but  they 
seem  tacitly  to  have  acknowledged,  between  theni- 
Bclves  and  the  wall,  that  whatever  music  could 


do,  there  was  one  thing  that  it  absolutely  must 
not  do,  and  that  was  :  it  must  not  offend  the  ear. 
Now,  in  spite  of  the  furious  diatribes  of  Doni 
and  his  colleagues,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  chief  rules  of  counterpoint  were  based 
upon  the  very  nature  of  music  itself,  and  direct- 
ly to  infringe  upon  them  wouhl  essentially  result 
in  offending  the  cultivated  musical  ear.  So  Cac- 
clni and  Peri  satisfied  their  j)atrons'  demand  for 
dramatic  and  declamatory  music,  without  break- 
ing through  those  laws  which  govern  all  music, 
contrapuntal  or  otherwise.  Caccini's  great  work 
was  a  set  of  madrigals  and  sonnets,  published  by 
the  heirs  of  Giorgio  Marescotti  in  Florence  in 
1602,  entitled  "  Le  nuove  musiche  di  Giulio  Cacciai 
delta  Romano  "  (the  new  music  by  Giulio  Cacclni 
called  Romano).  It  was  an  epoch-making  work,  and 
may  be  set  down  as  the  beginning  of  modern 
music.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reform  met  with 
singularly  little  opposition,  and  composers  in  the 
new  style  soon  sprang  up  all  over  Italy.  The 
"  Nuoce  Musiche  "  had  a  positive  triumph.  Wliat 
this  new  style  was  is  easily  told.  It  was  to  all 
intents  and  jiurposes  what  we  now  call  accompa- 
nied recitative,  although  the  tendency  to  let  the 
music  form  regular  rhythmic  periods  soon  showed 
itself,  and  the  voice-writing  became  more  and 
more  melodic.  The  history  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  monodic  style  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  history  of.  the  opera  that  I  must  post- 
[loue  all  special  study  of  it  till  my  fifth  and  sixth 
lectures,  which  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  lyric 
drama.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  music  had  at 
one  plunge  acquired  what  it  had  lacked  for  twelve 
centuries:  that  is,  the  power  of  individual,  emo- 
tional expression  ;  in  other  words,  music  suddenly 
became  dramatic. 

Side  by  side  with  this  innovation  in  music  we 
notice  another  of  no  less  importance.  The  chro- 
matic element  was  little  by  little  coming  to  the 
front.  By  the  term  chromatic,  in  general,  we 
mean  the  use  of  such  semitones  as  do  not  natural- 
ly belong  to  the  mode  in  which  a  composition  is 
written.  Substituting  a  B-flat  for  a  B-natural  or 
a  G-sharp  for  a  G-natural  is  a  chromatic  change. 
This  sort  of  substitution  was  perfectly  well-known 
by  the  old  contrapuntists,  and  was  freely  employed 
whenever  a  tritone  was  to  be  avoided  or  a  good 
cadence  obtained,  which  could  not  be  got  by  the 
natural  notes  of  some  of  the  modes.  Yet  this 
traditional  musica  ficla  was  not  wholly  chromatic 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terra.  There  are  two 
semitones  in  every  mode.  The  fiction  did  not  in- 
troduce a  new  semitone,  but  merely  displaced  one 
of  the  old  ones,  so  that  the  character  of  the  music 
was  as  essentially  diatonic  as  before.  In  the  tetra- 
chord  tr-a-b-c,  we  have  two  whole  tones  and  one 
semitone,  which  make  a  diatonic  tetrachord.  The 
tetracliord  g-a-b-flat-c  is  equally  a  diatonic  tetra- 
chord, only  the  semitone  is  in  the  middle  instead 
of  at  the  end  as  before. 

The  musica  ficta  was  accordingly  wholly  dia- 
tonic in  character.  But  now  certain  progressions 
were  beginning  to  be  used  in  which  the  altered 
note  (the  fiction)  and  the  natural  note  both  ap- 
peared, in  which  one  of  the  whole  tones  in  a 
tetrachord  was  subdivided  into  two  semitones 
without  displacing  the  natural  semitone.  Isolated 
cases  of  this  sort  of  thing  are  to  be  found  even 
as  far  back  as  the  elder  Gabrieli ;  but  they  were 
simply  treated  as  bits  of  bad  musical  grammar, 
only  to  be  excused  by  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
poser. It  has  been  said  that  the  Venetians  were 
not  such  complete  masters  of  counterpoint  as  their 
Roman  contemporaries.  But  now  composers  be- 
gan to  use  chromatic  progressions,  with  malice 
pi-epenso  as  it  were,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 
theorists,  who  did  not  trouble  themselves  in  the 
least  about  the  good  or  bad  effect  of  the  passages 
in  question,  but  stood  aghast  at  the  terrible  fact 
that  such  and  such  a  note  could  not  be  placed  in 


any  of  the  Greek   diatonic  or   chromatic   tetra- 
chord s. 

But  yet  musicians  began  to  experiment  seri- 
ously, if  utterly  blindly,  upon  chromatic  music. 
Some  of  them  had  keyed  instruments  made  of  the 
harpsichord  or  spinnet  kind,  with  the  black  keys 
split  in  two,  so  as  to  give  the  exact  shar|)s  and 
flats,  distinguishing,  for  instance,  between  C-sharp 
and  D-flat.  These  instruments  were  perfect  in- 
struments of  torture  for  the  poor  harpsichord- 
tuners,  and  to  all  appearance  quite  as  horrible  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to  the  music  made 
on  them.  Yet,  something  was  gained.  Composers 
began  to  look  to  the  keyboard  as  a  means  of  study- 
ing harmony,  and  to  trust  to  their  ears  more  than  to 
the  Pythagorean  rules  about  tetrachords. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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RECENT   CONCERTS. 

Haevard  Musical  Associatio!^.  The  seventh 
Symphony  Concert  has  been  criticised  on  the  score 
of  lengtli,  although  we  believe  it  did  not  exceed  the 
good  old  ortliodo.N;  measure  of  two  hours,  and  the 
purely  orchestral  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum of  a  single  Symphony  and  a  single  Overture. 
But  in  the  attempt  to  accommodate  rather  too  many 
solos  (each  of  interest  singly)  it  resulted  that  Prof. 
F.  L.  Ritter's  "  Sardanapalus"  Symphony  (the  sec- 
ond of  the  four  he  has  composed)  had  to  be  placed 
last  upon  the  programme;  for  to  place  a  new  Sym- 
phony first  would  involve  the  almost  certainty  of 
losing  its  opening  passages  through  the  disturbance 
made  by  late-comers  ;  and  had  it  been  put  in  the 
middle,  dividing  the  solos,  there  would  have  had  to 
be  another  overture  or  march,  or  something  to  wind 
up  the  concert  with.  This  accidental  necessity  was 
certainly  unfortunate,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Ritter's 
Symphony,  through  the  fatigue  and  the  impatiencd 
of  many  who  were  eager  to  get  home,  had  not  a 
fair  chance,  which  it  decidedly  deserved  to  have 
For  those  who  had  taken  the  most  pains  to  under- 
stand it,  those  who  listened  most  attentively  and 
most  appreciatively,  were  the  strongest  in  their 
praise  both  of  its  thorough  musicianship,  its  nobili- 
ty of  style,  and  its  adequate  expression  of  the  pas- 
sages from  Byron's  tragedy  selected  for  illustration 
in  its  several  movements.  It  lias  all  the  modern 
wealth  of  instrumentation,  with  no  sensational  ex- 
travagance. It  is  all  clear  and  consistent  both  in 
motives  and  in  form.  It  might  have  caught  the 
general  ear  more  readily  liad  there  been  more  of 
those  marked  contrasts  between  wind  and  string  in- 
struments, which  certainly  are  found,  and  beautiful 
ones,  in  the  Scherzo,  where  the  monarch  defiantly 
devotes  himself  to  love  and  pleasure : — 

"  Let  traitors  do  their  worst,  I  sliall  not  blench, 
Nor  rise  the  sooner,  nor  forbear  tlie  banquet, 
Nor  crown  me  with  one  single  rpse  the  less.'* 

But  nearly  throughout,  in  all  four  movements,  the 
tones  of  wood  and  brass  are  blended  in  one  rich 
coloring  with  the  strings,  for  the  most  part  enjoy- 
able, if  cloyingly  rich  and  full  sometimes.  The  first 
movement  [Allegro  Moderato)  suggests  "  the  echo  of 
his  revel," 

"  Wiiile  the  great  King  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crowned  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by,  to  be  canglit  np 
By  the  first  manly  hand  that  dares  to  snatch  it," 

and  gives  strong  vent  to  the  fiery  indignation  with 
which  Salamanes  looks  upon  the  scene,  foreboding 
woe  to  Nineveh.  The  piece  is  broadly  planned  and 
powerfully  wrought  out,  each  tlieuie  developed 
with  great  mastery  of  harmonic  and  of  contrapun- 
tal resources. 

Tiie  Sc/isrzo,  inlo  which  a  long  sigh  leads  directly, 
is  a  charming  movement,  full  of  the  zest  of  sensu- 
ous life  and  measureless  content. 

The  Andante  is  entitled  "  Myrrha,"  the  beautiful 
slave  and  worshipper  of  the  great  king,  and  is  seri- 
ous enough,  and  in  the  latter  part  heroic  enough  to 
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represent  the  meaning  and  the  passion  of  the 
words : — 

"  "Why  do  I  love  Ihis  man  ?    My  country's  dangliters 
Love  none  save  heroes.  — Ent  1  have  no  country  !  — 
Although  a  Greek  and  born  a  foe  to  inonarchs, 
Still  do  I  love  him. —  Let  him  vanquish,  and 
]\le  perish  !    If  he  vanquish  not,  1  perish  ; 
For  I  -will  not  outlive  hiui." 

The  Vinale  {Allegro  con  Spirito)  relates  to  the 
storming  of  the  palace,  the  desperate  call  to  arms, 
the  heaping  of  the  funeral  pile,  which  Myrrha  fires. 
This  is  a  most  exciting  movement,  in  the  course  of 
■which  recurs  the  heroic  theme  of  the  Andante,  or 
one  kindred  with  it,  and  steadily  grows  to  a  most 
brilliant  and  effective  climax.  No  one  could  listen 
to  such  a  Symphony  without  respect,  and  many 
found  it  deeply  interesting  and  rewarding.  The 
impression  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  learned 
and  genial  composer's  magnetic  conducting  of  the 
orchestra  in  his  own  work ;  from  the  first  he  quick- 
ened the  musicians  to  a  feeling  of  his  meaning  and 
a  desire  to  do  their  best  to  realize  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  last  and  most  important 
first.     Now  for  what  preceded  : — 

Overture  to  "  Oheron" Weber 

Prayer  and  scena  from  "Der  Freyschiitz"   ,    .    .    "Weber 
>lrs,  E.  Huini>hrey-Alleu. 

Concerto  for  two  pianos,  in  E-flat Mozart 

(Cadenzas  by  Moscheles.) 

Allegro.  — Andante.  —  Kondo  Allegro. 

I\ir.  and  Mrs.  AVm.  H.  Sherwood. 

Airs  from  "L'Allegro  ed  ilPensieroso"  .    .    .    .    Handel 

Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen. 
Pianoforte  .Solo:  — 
a.  Seherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  Sonata,  Op.  35  .    Chopin 
fc.  Komanza,  in  E-sharp,  Op.  28,  Ko.  '2  ,    .     ,     Schumann 

c.  Toccata,  Op.  3t> Aug.  Dupont 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 

"Weber's  romantic,  brilliant  Overture,  for  several 
years  a  stranger  to  these  Concerts,  had  a  fresh  and 
stimulating  influence,  being  well-played.  Mrs.  Allen 
sang  charmingly,  with  a  fresh,  sweet,  pure  and  win- 
ning voice  and  manner,  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Freijschiitz  Scena  with  chaste  fervor,  and  giving 
a  delightful  rendering,  with  orchestra,  of  the  three 
exquisite  morceaux  (the  Menuetto,  Siciliano,  and 
"  merry  bells  "  air)  from  L' Allegro.  The  Sherwoods 
gave  a  remarkably  fine  rendering  of  the  Mozart 
Concerto,  wliich  to  find  "  meagre,"  "  tame,"  "  old- 
fashioned,"  is  to  show  a  taste  spoiled  by  modern 
sauces  piquantes.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  at  his  best  in 
his  piano  solos.  Both  singer  and  pianists  had  volun- 
teered their  services  in  aid  of  the  good  cause  of 
Art. 

The  eighth  and  last  Concert  of  the  season 

(March  3)  was  an  event  of  exceptional  interest  and 
is  likely  to  remain  memorable.  The  rumor  having 
spread  that  Miss  Lillian  Bailey  and  the  distinguished 
baritone,  pianist  and  composer,  Mr.  Georg  Henschel, 
liad  (purely  of  their  own  generous  suggestion)  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  take  part  in  the  closing  Concert 
of  the  Harvard  season,  an  eager  audience  filled 
nearly  every  seat  in  the  Music  Hall.  A  special 
programme  was  arranged  to  give  full  opportunity  to 
these  artists.  Beethoven's  shortest  Symphony,  the 
sunshiny  and  happy  No.  8,  —  spontaneous,  consum- 
mate flower  of  his  maturest  art,  if  not  so  ijreat  as 
some  others  of  the  nine  —  opened  the  Concert,  and 
the  great  Leonore  Overture  concluded  it.  The 
singers  contributed  each  a  grand  Aria  with  orches- 
tra, and,  together,  a  Duet.  There  was  also  a  sliort 
Concert  Overture  by  Mr.  Henschel;  and  a  new 
Piano  Concerto,  composed  and  played  bj-  his  friend 
Louis  Maas,  lately  professor  in  the  Leipzig  Conser- 
vatorium.  Here  surely  was  enough  to  excite  un- 
usual interest,  and  all  the  more  that  the  concert 
came  only  a  few  days  before  the  marriage  of  tlie 
singers,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  last  appearance  of 
Miss  Bailey  by  that  name.  Here  is  the  order  of  the 
programme : — 

Eighth  Symphony,  in  F,  Op.  93.  [18121  .  .  .  Beethoven 
Allegro   vivace.  —  Allegretto  scherzaudo.  —  Minuetto.  — 

Allegro  vivace. 
Aria:  "Lo!  theheav'n-descended  Prophet,"  from 
"  The  Passion  "("  Tod  Jesu  ").  [1775]    ....    Graun 
jMiss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  C-miiior,  new     .  ■  .    .    .    L.  Maas 
Allegro  maestoso.  —  Intermezzo.  —  Presto. 
Louis  ilaas. 
Aria  ;   "  Eevenge,  revenge  !   Timotheus  cries," 

from  "  Alexander's  Feast."  [173ti] Handel 

Georg  TTeiischel. 
Concert  Overture.    [MS.  1S70.]    First  time  .     .    Henschel 
l>uet,  with  orchestra:  "  O  that  we  two  were  ilay- 

iug!  "    (Georg  Kingsley) Henschel 

Miss  Lilliaii  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel. 
Overture  to  "  Lgdnore,"  No.  3,  iu  C    .    .    .    .    Beethoven 


The  delightful  Symphony  was  nicely  played,  and 
with  enlivening  spirit;  and  so  was  the  great  Over- 
ture (what  else  so  fit  to  close  that  concert,  and  the 
si.xteenth  season  ■?)  both  under  the  sure  conductor- 
ship  of  Carl  Zerrahn,  as  were  the  accompaniments 
in  the  Concerto  and  the  Arias.  ^Ir.  Maas's  Con- 
certo is  a  large  and  earnest  work,  laid  out  on  abroad 
scale,  employing  the  full  orchestra  to  such  a  degree 
that  all  the  instruments  appear  obligate,  and  the 
pianoforte  one  of  them.  It  abounds  in  the  exact- 
ing tasks  of  modern  technique,  not  only  for  the 
pianist,  but  for  almost  every  player  in  the  orches- 
tra ;  it  makes  virtuosos  of  them  all.  It  abounds 
also  in  ideas,  pregnant  and  suggestive  ones,  and  the 
composer  shows  himself  a  thoroughly  equipped 
musician  in  their  development  and  working  up. 
The  Allegro  is  imposing,  grandiose;  perhaps  a  little 
overcrowded  and  a  little  vague  (a  single  hearing 
hardly  warrants  us  to  say  that);  but  somehow  it 
seemed  to  swarm  to  a  protracted  climax  and  con- 
clusion. It  abounds  in  brilliantly  effective,  and  in 
flowery  fine  cadenzas  and  embellishments,  all  of 
which  Mr.  Maas  executed  with  a  free,  sure  hand; 
while  his  whole  performance  was  characterized  by 
strength,  firmness,  clearness  and  precision,  and  both 
fire  and  delicacy.  The  Intermezzo,  for  its  ideal 
contents,  was  to  us  the  most  interesting  movement ; 
it  has  some  episodical  thoughts,  which  seem  origi- 
nal and  charming,  and  quite  apart  from  any  aim  at 
technical  display.  The  final  Presto  seemed  a  little 
dry,  yet  quite  exciting  in  its  breathless  three-four 
(or  three-eight?)  rhythm,  with  the  peculiarity  that 
what  would  be  the  middle  note  of  every  three  is 
skipped,  making  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  time 
together ;  such  things  are  easy  to  understand,  but 
nervous,  hitcliy  things  to  execute.  Tlie  orchestra, 
however,  played  the  whole  work  much  better  than 
we  had  supposed  possible  with  only  one  rehearsal. 

Miss  Bailey  looked  and  sang  her  maidenliest  and 
sweetest.  The  aria  by  Graun  is  very  florid — a  rap- 
turous, enthusiastic  stiaiu,  that  revels  in  continuous 
roulades  and  melodic  arabesques;  but  iu  the  second 
part  it  grows  serious  and  beautifully  touching;  then, 
after  the  form  of  the  aria  of  those  days,  the  tiist  part 
returns.  It  suggests  comparison  with  Handel's  "Re- 
joice greatly."  Miss  Bailey  sang  it  in  her  purest  voice 
and  style,  with  perfect  fluency  and  precision  of  execu- 
tion, and  with  simple,  true  expression,  winning  heart- 
iest applause. 

We  all  knew  before  how  grandly,  and  with  what 
rousing  fire,  Mr.  Henschel  sings  "Revenge,  Timotheus 
cries"  (that,  aud  many  another  Handel  Aria  not 
known  here  till  he  came),  to  his  own  superb  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  This  time  he  gave  us  the  great 
Dryden  Scena  with  full  orchestra,  making  it  far  more 
graphic  and  inspiring.  How  wonderful  the  contrast  of 
the  second  part  (about  the  "  ghastly  band,  each  a  torch 
in  his  hand")  witli  that  accompitniment  in  the  low 
octaves  of  the  reed  instruments!  The  ]ierformance 
was  signally  successful.  And  Mr.  Henschel,  euthu- 
si.astically  recalled,  could  answer  with  an  Overture  of 
his  own,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  youth  (he  was 
twenty  when  he  wrote  it),  which  he  stood  there  to  con- 
duct in  person.  It  is  ','.  brilliant  Overture,  although  the 
opening  theme,  returning  afterwards,  is  tragical  and 
sombre,  given  out  in  brooding  deep-bass  tones.  But 
the  gloom  is  lighted  ever  and  anon  by  richly  colored 
and  inspiriug  passages,  and  the  full  orchestra  is  em- 
ployed with  masterly  skill  in  working  it  all  up  to  a 
most  imposing  and  transporting  climax.  Conceived 
iu  the  period  of  vivid  first  impressions,  aud  of  eager 
youthful  aspiratiou,  it  naturally  betrays  the  influence 
of  composers  then  iu  vogue  aud  fascinating  to  the 
young  imagination;  thus  the  AVagner  vein  crops  out 
occasionally.  But  as  a  whole  the  effort  is  original,  and 
all  hailed  it  as  a  i)ositive  success.  What  brightened  the 
impression  still  more,  and  helped  to  carry  the  audience 
away  completely,  was  the  revelation  (from  the  very 
first  measures  of  the  work)  of  that  rara  avis,  a  born  con- 
ductor, in  Mr.  Henschel,  —  one  of  the  magnetic  leaders 
of  men  in  an  orchestra.  His  own  fire  caught  at  once 
in  all  the  musicians,  and  they  played  with  a  precision 
and  a  spirit,  and  a  quick  intelligence,  almost  unexam- 
pled iu  our  orchestras. 

After  this  bi  illiaut  triumph  came  the  gentler  friendly 
seutimeut  of  the  occasion.  The  approaching  union  of 
the  artist-lovers  lent  peculiar  interest  and  meaning  to 
their  Duet:  "Oh  that  we  two  were  Maying,"  which, 
beautiful  in  itself  as  music  in  its  canon-like  form,  was 
feelingly  and  beautifully  sung,  for  the  first  time  with 
orchestra  as  JMr.  Henschel  had  composed  it.  —  After  all 
this  what  could  one  bear  to  hear,  we  ask  again,  short 
of  the  great  Leonore  Overture  "  All  knew  its  meaning. 


And  now  just  here  let  ns  add  what  he  have  just 

read  in  this  nioniing's  Advertiser  (ThuiKday,  Match 
10),  to  supplement  the  recoid  of  the  conceit:  — 

HEKSCHEI.-BAILEY. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  Georg  Henschel  of  London,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey  of  this  city,  an  event  which  for  some 
time  has  been  anticipated  by  their  large  circle  of  friends, 
tooli  place  in  the  Second  Church  on  Boylslon  Street,  yes- 
terday noon,  in  the  ])reseiice  of  a  large  thftng  of  guests. 
The  Kev.  E.  A.  Ilorton,  pastor  of  the  church,  pertormed 
the  rile,  the  service  being  quite  brief,  'the  biide  was  at- 
tired in  a  dress  of  white  brocade  satin,  with  Swiss  embroid- 
ery. The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  father,  jVir.  1..  C. 
Bailey.  'Jhe  groom's  best  man  was  Jlr.  C.  li.  liayden. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  six-  bridesmaids  also  in  white, 
viz.:  Misses  Covell,  Hayden,  Talbot,  Brewer,  I.)odd  and 
Koberts.  Four  little  children,  cousins  of  the  bride,  t'wo 
buys  and  two  girls,  also  "  stood  up  "  with  the  bridal  jjarty. 
'The  altar  was  beaiuifully  decorated  with  azalias.  camel- 
ias,  palms,  etc.,  beside  a  profusion  of  cut  flowers  and 
trailing  vines.  'When  the  bridal  party  reached  the  church 
the  hymn  "  Ein  ftaie  Jiurrf  "  pealed  forth  upon  the  organ. 
The  organist  was  Mr,  Kobert  Thallon.  Jr..  of  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y.,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Hensehel's  at  Leipsic.  During 
a  portion  of  the  ceremony  the  organist  played  a  charming 
improvisation,  taking  as  a  thone  Mr.  Henschers  beautiful 
duet,  "  Oh,  that  we  two  were  Maying,"  and  when  the  bri- 
dal party  passed  down  the  aisle  and  from  the  church  ^Men- 
delssohn's "  'Wedding  ilarch  "  was  performed.  After  the 
ceremony  the  newly  wedded  pair  held  a  brief  reception  in 
the  church  parlors  adjoining,  where,  as  in  the  church, 
there  was  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers.  Among  the 
guests  present  w  ere  i\lr.  Charles  K.  Hayden  (a  relative  of 
the  bride).  Prof.  John  ly  Paino,  of  Harvard  L'niversity, 
IMr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Mr.  John  S.  Bwiglit, 
jNlrs.  Haskell  (formerly  Miss  Mary  Beebe),  I\Irs.  II.  M. 
Kogers,  jNIiss  Louie  Homer,  IMr.  A.  Parker  Browne.  Br. 
S.  W.  Langniaid  and  others  "well  known  in  musical  cir- 
cles; and  also  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  The  gentlemen  who  offi- 
ciated as  ushers  were  Messrs  Greenleaf,  Burnett.  Ijodd,  E. 
P.  Hayden  of  New  York,  Howard  Hayden,  and  Mr.  ]\Iun- 
zig.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  will  take  at  present  a  short 
trip  of  two  weeks,  but  in  May  will  start  on  a  more  ex- 
tended journey  to  the  Old  'World.  They  will  return  to 
Boston  in  October  and  probably  remain  in  America  at 
least  a  year. 


Again  we  have  let  one  absorbing  topic  rob  us  of  the 
chance  to  .speak  of  a  long  li.st  of  interesting  concerts. 
But  they  .are  all  safe  in  the  memory,  and  the  sight  of 
the  programmes  will  revive  them  on  some  happy  day, 
so  that  we  may  treat  of  them  in  retrospective  sum- 
mary. And  why  not?  It  is  idle  for  us  to  try  to  keep 
up  with  the  newspapers  in  oif-hand  contemporaneous 
notices;  and  the  impressious  that  will  i'eejj  are,  after 
all,  the  most  important. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  G.  Mr.  Rummel  gave  his  second 
piano  Recital  on  Thursday,  Feb.  24,  with  an  interesting 
progiamnie  composed  of  well-known  woiks.  Among 
other  things  he  gave  us  a  capital  rendering  of  Schu- 
mann's magnificent  Sonata  in  G-minor,  Op.  22;  indeed 
Mr.  Rummel  was  iu  far  better  trim  than  ou  the  previous 
Thursday,  so  that  this  Eecititl  had  but  little  to  mar,  while 
the  first  had  little  to  redeem  it.  Another  excellent  per- 
foi'inaitce  was  that  of  Mendelssohn's  Fantasie  in  F-sh:irp 
minor.  Op.  28.  All  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Rummel's 
technique  were  shown  to  good  advantage  in  the  whiil  of 
the  Presto,  and  it  was,  with  one  exception,  the  best  efllort 
of  the  day.  The  exception  referred  to  was  a  Barcarolle 
in  G,  by  Rubinstein,  which  came  delicionsly  from  Mr. 
Rummel's  fingers,  probably  because  he  forgot  his  pet 
theory  about  the  use  and  intention  of  a  piano.  He 
recollected  his  hobby,  however,  and  rode  it  trium- 
phantly through  two  Choi)in  etudes  in  which  he  "or- 
chestratoned"  to  his  full  content  and  used  the  pedal 
(or,  rather,  abtised  it)  in  an  appalling  way. 

....  On  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  27,  the  Oratorio 
Society  gave  Handel's  L'AUefjro,  Pensi'eroso,  etc.,  to  a 
large  and  interested  audience.  Of  course  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  work  in 
question,  but  it  is  at  least  quite  evident  that  those  who 
take  delight  in  that  kind  of  a  work  will  naturally  find 
the  L' Allegro,  etc.,  exceedingly  attractive;  iudeed, 
there  are  many  who  prefer  Handel  in  this  lighter  vein, 
while  others,  again,  find  it  impossible  to  determine  which 
style  of  the  author  they  most  admire.  I  candidly  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision. 
Probably  it  is  more  exactly  just  to  any  composer  to 
judge  his  works  as  a  whole,  aud  to  hold  all  his  styles  iu 
the  same  estimation. 

The  Strakosch-Hess  English  opera  troupe  is  now 
here,  and  is  giving  a  brief  season  at  one  of  our  theatres. 
The  repertoire  includes  many  of  the  old  established 
favorites,  together  with  an  English  version  of  Boito's 
"  Mefistofele."  Ou  Friday  evening  Mignoti  was  given, 
with  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  Miss  Carriugton,  Mr.  Conly  and 
otlter  artists  in  the  cast.  Mme.  Koze  gave  us  a  pretty 
picture  of  Miguon,  althoush  for  some  reason  she 
seemed  inclined  to  sing  flat.  The  opera  was  w'^ell 
mounted  aud  set,  and  the  whole  performance  quite 
good.  On  '\Veduesd:iy  evening  next  an  English  version 
of  A'ida  will  be  produced. 

I  observe  a  misprint  in  my  last  letter;  the  name  of 
the  composer  whose  compositions  have  been  recently 
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played  by  Mr,  Riinimel  at  his  recitals  is  HWrsheim  (not 
Horsheim).  A  "  rose  by  any  other  name"  is  probably 
just  as  sweet;  but  a  man  does  love  to  see  his  name  cor- 
rectly spelled  in  print. 

On  Saturday  eveuiuft,  Mar.  5,  Dr.  Damrosch  and  his 
Symphony  Society  gave  us  their  filth  concert.  This 
was  the  programme:  — 

Overture '*  Magic  Flute '* Mozart 

Aria  from  "Mitrane?  " Kossi 

Miss  Emily  Winant. 

Second  Concerto,  G-minor .St.  Saens 

Mr.  F.  Kunmiel. 
Symphony  in  0 Schubert 

This  performance  was  of  unequal  merit;  and  where- 
as the  Mozart  Overture  was  plnyed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  precision,  tlie  Schubert  Symphony  was  even 
carelessly  done  (in  many  respects).  Dr.  Dararosch's 
idea  of  an  "Andante  con  nioto  "  is  also  entirely  erro- 
neous, and  in  consequence  that  lovely  movement  was 
spoiled.  The  Scherzo  was  a  little  better,  and  the  last 
movement  was  reall.v  admirable.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  Dr.  Damroscli  is  overworked  just  now,  and  the 
magnificent  symphony  had  to  suffer  for  want  of  ade- 
quate care.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  and  also  entirely 
unlike  Dr.  Damrosch's  usual  manner  of  doing  things. 

Miss  Winant  sang  nia.gnificently,  and  her  superb 
voice  was  heard  to  e.Kcellent  effect  in  Rossi's  quaint  old 
aria.  Miss  AVinant,  being  an  American,  must  expect 
the  traditional  and  inevitable  Teutonic  cold  shoulder: 
but  she  may  rest  assured  that  competent  critics  con- 
sider her  by  far  the  best  contralto  on  the  concert  plat- 
form, and  this  without  any  exception. 

Mr.  Rummel  displayed  his  dexterous  pianism  in  St. 
Saens's  fine  concerto.  His  playing  was  fitful  and  un- 
even, yet  with  Hashes  of  great  brilliancy.  His  best  ef- 
fort was  the  last  movement,  which  he  took  at  a  fearful 
pace,  and  which  fully  displayed  his  great  technical 
ability. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  your  readers  that 
Mr,  G.  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan  will  give  a 
series  of  five  organ  and  harp  recitals  at  Chickering 
Hall,  beginning  on  Thursday,  March  10.  The  remark- 
able success  of  last  winter's  series  has  induced  Mr. 
Morgan  to  give  us  a  second  opportunity  to  enjoy  those 
charming  entertainments.  F. 

Chicago,  March  4.  Since  my  last  letter  we  have  had 
a  number  of  important  concerts.  First  of  which  are 
three  performances  of  La  Damnation  da  Faust  by  Ber- 
lioz, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theo.  Thomas.  Our 
Apollo  Club  formed  the  chorus,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Kellogg,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Tower,  and  Franz  Remmertz 
were  the  soloists.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  nine  men 
from  the  east,  and  the  rest  from  Cincinnati,  and  of  this 
city,  numbering  in  all  sixty  men.  The  question  of  an 
orchestra  has  been  a  very  perplexing  one  for  a  long 
time  in  this  city;  but  this  experiment  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  solving  it.  Mr.  Thomas  has  accomplished 
wonders  with  his  forces,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  his  training,  for  we  are  tlius  able  to  see  our  fu- 
ture needs.  It  this  city  can  support  an  orchestra  such 
as  Mr.  Tliomas  has  gathered  together,  then  it  is  within 
our  reach.  To  do  this,  it  needs  money.  Will  our  mu- 
sic-lovers pay  for  il?  Can  a  city  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people  support  a  good  orchestra  of  sixty  men  ? 
Can  they  pay  for  the  services  of  a  conductor  like  Mr. 
Thomas?  To  these  questions  of  ability,  one  must  say 
yes;  but  that  they  will  do  it,  is  still  a  doubtful  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  performance  of  La  Damnation  cle 
Faust,  I  must  state  that  it  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
The  orchestra  was  very  effective,  and  did  its  work  witli 
care  and  thoughtfulness.  I  would  make  particular 
mention  of  Mr.  Ellert,  who  played  the  English  horn 
so  beautifully  in  Marguerite's  song,  for  he  merits  full 
praise.  The  chorus  did  very  well  considering  their 
numbers.  It  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  effect, 
if  there  had  been  a  larger  number  of  voices,  for  at 
times  there  was  a  lack  of  volume  of  tone.  The  soloists 
were  the  least  interesting  of  the  perforjuers.  Mr.  Tower 
has  been  highly  favored  by  nature  with  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  but  the  gentleman  has  a  very  false  method  of 
singing,  and  thus  he  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  music 
he  may  attempt.  He  contracts  his  tliroat,  and  then 
uses  great  physical  force  in  producing  what  are  called, 
by  courtesy,  tones.  He  becomes  very  red  in  the  face 
by  this  over-exertion,  and,  in  consequence,  a  feeling  of 
effort  accompanies  all  that  he  does.  By  the  means 
that  this  gentleman  uses  in  his  vocal  delivery,  the  tones 
are  deprived  of  their  resonance.  If  he  used  the  inter- 
costal muscles  more  fully  in  directing  the  current  of  tlie 
breath,  :\nd  relaxed  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  up- 
per part  of  the  lungs,  he  would  sing  with  much  more 
case,  and  the  tone  would  he  of  a  pure  and  musical 
quality.  When  the  current  of  the  breath  is  directed  so 
that  it  vibrates  through  all  the  air  passages,  there  is  a 
rich  body  of  tone  imparted  to  the  voice,  and  it  becomes, 
wluit  nature  intended,  liuxijan  in  its  quality.    If  Mr, 


Tower  had  this  method  of  singing,  he  would  become  a 
noble  singer,  for  he  has  by  nature  a  fine  voice.  If  onr 
American  singers  were  more  careful  in  regard  to  their 
method  of  singing,  we  .should  have  a  larger  number  of 
artists  in  the  land.  Making  a  loud  noise  at  certain  iiitcli 
is  not  singing,  even  if  the  voice  is  a  rich  one.  'When 
the  human  voice  is  rightly  used  iu  either  speech  or 
song,  it  is  a  glorious  instrument,  and  is  able  to  mani- 
fest the  emotions  of  the  soul  with  a  fidelity  and  power 
that  will  hold  the  listener  entranced.  Onr  young  sing- 
ers should  spend  a  year  of  study  in  learning  how  to 
produce  tone,  before  trying  their  powers  on  other  things. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  true  voice-teacher  in 
America. 

Pardon  this  long  digression.  I  cannot  with  truthful- 
ness comnrend  the  singing  of  Miss  Kellogg,  or  Mr. 
Remmertz  in  The  Damnation,  for  the  music  seemed 
too  taxing  for  their  powers.  Miss  Kellogg  forced  her 
voice  in  the  dramatic  portions  of  her  score,  and  in 
so  doing  the  quality  of  tone  was  made  unpleasant, 
while  her  intonation  was  rendered  faulty.  Mr.  Rem- 
mertz used  the  so-called  chest  tone,  even  upon  the 
highest  notes,  and  it  was  almost  too  unpleasant  for 
even  a  modern  representation  of  a  Mephisto. 

Besides  these  representations  of  Fatist,  we  have  had 
seven  orchestral  concerts,  with  Mr.  Joseff,y  as  pianist. 
The  programmes  have  been  very  interesting,  and  in- 
cluded four  Concertos  played  by  Mr.  Joseffy,  namely: 
Beethoven's  in  E-flat,  Op.  73;  Chopin's  No.  2,  F-niinor; 
Mendelssohn's  G-raiuor,  and  that  of  Henselt,  Op.  18. 
We  ha^'e  had  from  the  orchestra  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony;  Schubert's  in  C,  No.  9;  Mendelssohn's  in 
A-minor, —  the  "Scotch," — and  Brahms's  Op.  68,  in 
C-miuor.  We  have  had  a  Beethoven  programme,  and 
also  one  devoted  to  Mendelssohn.  Overtures  by  Beet- 
hoven, Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  and  Rossini, 
have  graced  the  programmes,  while  modern  musical 
thought  has  had  representation  from  Rubinstein,  Liszt, 
Berlioz,  Reinhold,  and  others.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our 
season  of  orchestral  concerts  has  been  very  interest- 
ing, and  viewed  from  an  art  side,  educational.  On  the 
evenings  when  Faust  was  given,  the  audiences  have 
been  very  large;  but  the  other  programmes  have  not 
called  out  as  many  people  as  ought  to  have  attended. 
The  price  of  tickets,  two  dollars  for  the  best  seats,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it;  and  also  the  heavy 
storms  that  have  filled  our  streets  with  snow;  but 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  for 
the  hall  should  have  been  filled  for  every  performance, 
with  such  programmes  for  an  attraction.  I  hope  that 
by  some  wise  means  we  may  be  able  to  have  Sym- 
phony Concerts  every  winter,  at  least  to  a  limited 
number. 

Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  wisli  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Perry,  the  pianist  from  yonr  city,  gave  a 
recital  here  on  last  Saturday.  He  played  an  attractive 
programme,  and  in  a  manner  to  delight  his  audience. 
He  has  improved  greatly  in  his  playing  since  last  sea- 
son. He  has  won  the  friendship  and  apjireciation  of 
many  of  our  musicians  and  musical  people,  who  wish 
him  that  success  which  he  so  fully  merits. 

Of  Mr.  .loseffy's  playing,  I  made  no  particular  men- 
tion, for  your  readers  understand  how  truly  artistic  he 
is,  and  with  what  delight  he  is  received  by  all  lovers  of 
pianoforte  music.  His  veiy  name  now  speaks  his  own 
praises,  so  great  has  it  become.  C.  H.  Bkittan. 


NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

New  York.  The  great  May  Festival,  projected  and 
directed  by  Dr.  Damrosch,  bids  fair  to  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  anything  of  the  kind  yet  attempted  in  this 
country.  His  scheme  of  programmes,  to  be  sure, 
shows  rather  a  preponderance  of  startling  novelties,  a 
leaning  to  the  masters  of  the  new  dispensation  (so  to 
speak)  in  music.  Yet  beseems  to  have  tried  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  balance  between  the  new  and  the  old. 
If  on  the  one  hand  modern  curiosity  is  piqued,  so  on 
the  other  hand  will  the  sincere,  abiding  love  for  the 
immortal  mastersvorks  be  ministered  to;  how  it  will 
seem  amid  such  a  blaze  of  musical  curiosities  and  nov- 
elties, remains  to  be  seen.  But  if  there  is  a  "Tower  of 
Babel,"  by  Rubinstein,  there  is  also  The  Dettingen  Te 
ileum  by  Handel;  while  the  Berlioz  Grand  Eequiem, 
with  five  orchestras,  may  be  considered  balanced  by 
the  Messiah ;  and  Beethoven,  in  his  C-minorand  Ninth 
Symphonies,  will  hold  his  own  against  the  numerous 
things  from  Wagner,  Liszt  and  other  moderns:  and 
even  old  Sebastian  Bach  is  allowed  a  place  once  at  the 
organ,  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra  to  modernize  him. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  iuleresting  scheme  of  pro- 
grammes; and  the  presentation  of  the  grander  works 
upon  so  great  a  scale,  with  an  orchestra  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  an  immense  and  well-drilled  chorus,  a 
line  array  of  solo  artists  and  numerous  pleasing  acces- 
sories, like  the  chorus  of  girls  from  the  seminaries  and 


of  boys  from  the  church  choirs,  will  doubtless  crowd 
the  vast  hall  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  with 
musical  pilgrims  froin  all  parts  of  the  country.  Here 
is  the  scheme  for  each  of  the  seven  performances  so 
far  as  yet  announced:  — 

Tuesday  Evenikg,  May  3. 
"  Te  Ddum  (Dettingen\"  for  Solo  Quartet,  Cho- 
rus, Orchestra  and  Organ,      .    .    .    .    G.  F.  Handel 
The  "  Tower  o£  Babel,"  Sacred  Opera  for 

Solo,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ,     A.  Eubinsteiu 
Wednesday  Afteunoon,  May  4. 

Overture,  "Olympia," Spontini 

Duo  from  "Julius  Cfesar,"  for  Soprano  and 

Contralto, G.  F.  Handel 

a.  Slegmund's  Love  Song  from  "Die  Wal- 

kiire,"  for  Tenor  Solo 

b.  "  Ride  u£  the  WalKyries," E.  Wagner 

Solo  for  Soprano 

"  La  Captive,"  Solo  for  Contralto,      ....    H.Berlioz 

Symphony  in  C-minor,  No.  5,  ....    L.  van  Beethoven 
Wednesday  Evening,  May'  4. 

Festival  Overture,  for  Orchestra  and  Organ.  L.  Dararosek 

Grand  Kequiem,  for  Tenor  Solo,  Chorus,  Grand 

Orchestra,  and  tour  auxiliary  Orchestras,  H.  Berlioz 

"Kaisermarch,"  for  Orchestra  and  Chorus,   .    B.  Warner 
Thursday  Afteknoon,  May  5. 

Prelude,  for  Organ  Solo 

Overture,  "  Euryanthe," CM.  von  Weber 

Solo  for  Contralto 

Folksong,  from  "  Norse  Suite,"  Op.  22,     .    .    A.  Hamerik 

Scherzo,  for  Orchestra F.  L.  Rltter 

Solo  for  Soprano, 

Overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  .    Mendelssohn 

Septet,  for  three  tenors  and  four  basses,  from 

"Tannhauser," R.  Wagner 

Eakoczy  March H.  Berlioz 

Fkiday  Evening,  May  6. 

"  The  Messiah,"  for  Solo,  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and  Organ, G.  F.  Handel 

Saturday  Afternoox,  May  7. 

Toccata,  in  F,  for  Orchestra  and  Organ,      .    .    J.  S.  Bach 

"  Alia  Trinita,"  XV  Century,  for  female  voices 
sung  without  accompaniment  by  1,000 
young  ladies  and  250  boys, 

Chorus,  from  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  sung  by 
1000  young  ladies  and  250  boys,  with  Or- 
chestral accompaniment, E.  Schumann 

Scene  from  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  Violoncello, 

Obligate  .and  Grand  Orchestra,      .    .    .    O.  B.  Boise 

Duo  for  Soprano  and  Contralto 

Solo  for  Tenor  and  Solo,  Quartet  from  the 

"Manzoni  Eequiem," G.Verdi 

Chorus  of  The  Messenger  of  Peace,  from  "  Ei- 
enzi,"  with  Soprano  Solo,  Tenor  Solo, 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  of  1,000  young  la- 
dies and  250  boys, E.  Wagner 

*'  Les  Pi'eludes,"  Symphonic  Poem, F,  Liszt 

Saturday  Evening,  May  7. 

Overture  and  Selections  for  Solo,  Chorus  and 
Orchestra,  from  "  The  Meistersinger  of 
Niirnberg R.  Wagner 

Ninth  Symphony  for  Solo  Quartet,  Chorus 

and  Orchestra, L.  van  Beethoven 

Sfkingfield,  Mass.  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of 
Praise  was  performed  here  in  the  City  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  Feb.  18,  by  the  Hampden  and  Hampshire 
County  Musical  Association,  Mr.  B.  C.  Blodgett,  Con- 
ductor, and  Mr.  E.  B.  Story,  organist  and  pianist. 
The  soloists  were  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hayden  and  Mr.  Henschel.  The  accompaniments  were 
by  the  "  Harvard  Symphony  Orchestra,"  iucludingthe 
Beethoven  Quartet  (Messrs.  Allen,  Dannrenther,  etc). 
Before  the  Hym.n  of  Praise  a  miscellaneous  selection 
was  given  as  follows:  — 

Overture,  "  Der  Freischiitz,"    .    , Weber 

Aria,  from  Elijah:  "It  is  enough,"     .    ,    ,    Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Henschel. 
Adagio  Cantabile  from  Septet,  Op.  20.   For  vio- 
lin,   'cello,    basso,   clarinet,   horn    and 

bassoon, Beethoven 

Tenor  Songs;  a.    The  Page, 

h.    Gold  rolls  beneath  me,   .    .    Kubinstein 
Mr.  Hayden. 

Eomanze,  from  Quartet,  Op.  IS Tschaikowsky 

Beethoven  Quartet. 
Song:  "  O  Euddier  than  the  Cherry,"  from  "  Acis 

and  Galatea," Handel 

Mr.  Henschel. 
Fantasia  for  violin,  from  "  I  Lombard!,"     .     Vieuxtsraps 

Mr,  Charles  N.  Allen. 
Aria:  "O  Don  Fatale," from  "Don  Carlos,"      .    .    Verdi 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen. 
Aria:  "  Why  do  the  Heathen  rage!  "  from  the  Mes- 
siah  Handel 

Mr.   Henschel, 

Cinciknati,  The  Opera  Festival,  given  in  the 
great  Music  Hall,  by  the  College  of  Music,  and  Col.  J. 
H,  Mapleson  of  her  Majesty's  Opera  Company,  took 
place  according  to  announcement  in  the  last  weeic  of 
February.  There  were  six  evening  performances,  be- 
sides a  Matinee  on  Saturday.    The  musical  directors 
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•svere  Signer  Arditi,  Otto  Singer,  Hnd  Max  Marctzek. 
TliB  ])rincipal  singers  were:  Soprani,  Gerster,  Valleria, 
Swift,  Wontesini,  Martinez,  Valerga,  and  Lorenziui- 
Gianoli;  Contvalii,  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Belocca  and 
Eicci;  Tenori,  Campanini,  Ravelli,  Kuncio,  Lazzarini, 
Rinaldiui  and  Grnzzl;  Baritoni,  Del  Puente,  Ballati. 
and  Galnsf^i;  Bassi,  Franco  Novara,  Monti,  Ordinas 
and  Corsini.  Mr.  S.  E.  Jacobsohn  was  Concertnieister, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Wliiting,  Oiganist.  Financially  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  great  success,  especially  to 
Col.  Mapleson.  For  the  rest,  having  received  but 
meagre  report.'  of  the  results  artistically,  we  borrow 
from  the  New  York  Shidio  and  Musical  Eevieio  the 
following  paragraph  with  extracts  from  a  couple  of  the 
local  papers :  — 

"  There  was  such  a  bewildering  display  of  rhetorical 
firework.s  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  all  last  week 
that  it  is  somewhat  difScult  to  form  any  clear  idea  of 
the  degree  of  merit  attained  at  the  much  celebrated 
Opera  Festival,  which  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  un- 
der the  joint  management  of  Mr.  Mapleson  and  the 
College  of  Music.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  is  that  the  financial  and 
popular  success  ^^■as  overwhelming.  The  great  hall, 
with  seats  for  forty-four  hundred  people,  was  filled  to 
its  full  capacity  nearly  every  night,  and  on  the  popular 
nights  was  crowded.  The  receipts,  certainly,  mounted 
np  to  the  altitude  of  those  of  the  last  May  Festival,  and 
may  have  got  even  a  point  or  two  higher.  Cincinnati 
and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  gave  token  of  the 
festival  spirit  within  them  by  expending  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $55,000  for  one  week  of  Mr.  Mapleson's 
opera,  with  Music  Hall  surroimdiugs,  and  a  chorus 
swelled  in  numbers  but  hardly  in  volume  by  local  sing- 
ers. The  lion's  share  of  this  large  sura  was  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Mapleson,  nnder  an  arrangement  with  the  Col- 
lege management,  by  which  he  was  paid  915,000,  and 
then  took  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits,  the  College  pay- 
ing for  hall  rent,  chorus  hire  (for  the  societies  that  ):)ar- 
ticipated  were  paid)  and  all  othec  local  expenses.  The 
profits  to  the  College  will  probably  be  from  .?2,000  to 
$6,000.  The  operas  were  mounted  in  a  style  that  called 
out  great  enthusiasm  from  the  public,  and  the  solo 
singers  were  overwhelmed  with  applause.  The  operas 
given  were  Lohengrin,  Magic  Flute,  Meflstofele, 
Aida,  Lucia  and  Sonnambula.  From  the  columns  of 
enthusiastic  description  written  on  the  occasion,  we 
extract  two  sober  statements  which  indicate  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  two  writers  to  make  something  like  an 
estimate  of  the  artistic  accomplishment  of  the  week. 
Said  the  Commercial  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival:  — 

'"  The  chorus  and  ballet  Avere  of  the  ^lapleson  Com- 
pany. There  was  very  little,  evidently,  of  the  local  chorus 
element  in  the  performance,  except  in  the  thrilling  sug- 
gestion of  what  "  might  have  been  "  which  came  from  be- 
liiiid  the  scene  at  the  close  ol  the  second  act.  In  fact, 
what  AVHS  feared  after  the  first  two  performances  is  now  a 
certainty,  that,  grand  as  the  success  of  the  first  season  of 
opera  at  Music  Hall  is  "  Sociiilly,  Financially,  Musically, 
and  Artistically,"  to  quote  the  enthusiastic  headlines  of  a 
gushing  contemporary,  its  festival  character  has  not  been 
pronounced.  It  seems  homelike,  almost,  therefore,  and  a 
pleasant  relief  to  find  the  American  singer,  Annie  Louise 
Gary,  so  nearly  associated  with  the  history  ot  the  Hall  and 
its  great  festivals,  the  feature  of  a  performance  that  was 
in  every  way  remarkable,  but  not  more  so  than  previous 
ones  of  the  same  great  organization  here  before  and  annu- 
ally in  New  York.  These  are  the  facts,  whatever  the 
causes  that  created  thenx,  and,  as  intlmate<l  yesterday, 
they  arise  more  from  the  inexperience  of  both  of  the 
managements  in  such  joint  enterprises  than  from  any 
inherent  incapacity,  or  from  any  intention  to  make 
false  pretences.  In  all  of  the  operas  the  great  local  cho- 
rus has  been  well  up,  and  in  all  they  have  swollen  the  pro- 
fessional chorus  and  improved  it,  taking  the  places  and 
the  costumes  that  would  have  been  otherwise  used  by  su- 
pernumeraries, but  as  a  body  they  have  not  been  heard, 
and  feci  that  they  have  not  been  done  justice  to,  and  that 
they  have  not  done  justice  to  themselves.  As  said  yester- 
day, there  has  been  lavish  outlay  in  scenery,  but  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  the  scenes  for  the  two  great  spectacular  operas 
MefistofoU'  and  A'itla  wave  not  orepared  for  the  stage  of  the 
Music  "Hall,  originally.  Kven  if  there  had  been  time  to 
do  it,  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  would  have  been  ques- 
tionable, either  from  a  busint^ss  or  other  standpoint. 
Leaving  economy  aside,  it  is  doubtful  if  either  opera  could 
have  been  so  well  presented  as  they  have  been  if  every- 
thing had  been  provided  new  for  the  occasion.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  that  the  season  has  been  prac- 
tically Mapleson's  in  Music  Hall,  with  such  additional 
scenery,  augmentation  of  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  any 
liberal  management  in  the  country  would  have  provided 
with  such  enormous  patronage  in  view.  It  has  been  a 
season  of  really  grand  opera.  It  has  given  the  experience 
which  may  make  the  next  a  festival  in  deed,  as  well  as  in 
name.  Above  all,  itis  asuccess  well  managed,  and  giving 
very  general  satist action — thanks  to  the  energetic  push- 
ing ot  Colonel  Kichols,  the  splendid  company  of  Jinpies- 
sario  JMapleson,  and,  above  all,  to  the  existence  of  IVlusie 
Hall;  thanks,  therefor,  a  fortiori,  to  Itouben  Springer.' 

"  And  the  Gazette  a  few  days  earlier:  — 

"  *  We  must  not  take  the  Cincinnati  Opera  Festival  as  a 
ne plus  ultra  model  and  compare  it,  on  such  a  standing, 
with  opera  as  produced  in  the  large  cities  of  Kurope.  It 
is  but  proper  in  reviewing  the  merits  of  the  festival  to  con- 
sider the  short  time  allowed  for  preparing  the  stage  and 
machinery,  for  training  the  voices  of  the  chorus,  and  for 
perfecting  the  minute  details  of  work,  so  necessary  for  the 
smooth  rendering  of  opera.  It  is  a  first  attempt  at  opera, 
carried  out  on  a  grander  scale  than  could  be  possible  in 
any  of  our  theatres,  and  whether  it  appear  to  some  not  to 


be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  classic  Music  Hall  to 
present  the  spectacular  effects  of  opera  or  not,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  festival  so  far  has  been  a  greater  success 
than  was  expected.  True,  there  is  nothing  that  Cincinnati 
may  be  particularly  proud  of  from  a  classic  and  personal 
standpoint.  Home  talent  has  gained  no  reputation  by  it, 
such  as  might  be  the  case  in  our  classic  May  Festivals. 
Most  of  our  best  musicians  are  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  pluming  ourselves  much  on  the  orchestra,  fur- 
ther than  to  admit  that  the  College  of  Music  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  musicians 
who  nnght  play  much  better,  'i  he  wood  instruments  are 
very  poorly  supplied.  But  with  all  this  fault-finding,  it  is 
true  that  the  opera  festival  has  so  far  proved  a  popular 
success.  IMapleson's  Opera  Company  is  not  one  that  par- 
ticularly challenges  admiration.  Uarring  the  fact  of  a  few 
able  soloists,  who  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Gerster 
and  Campanini,  can  scarcely  be  called  great,  there  cannot 
be  much  that  woubl  attract  the  masses.  'Ihe  chorus  of 
tlie  company  certainly  deserves  little  praise.  But  the 
great  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  spectacular  effects,  the 
convenience  and  lofty  size  of  the  ball,  and  the  fact  that 
very  few  in  this  country  have  seen  opera  carried  out  on  a 
grand  scale.    Hence  they  can  make  no  comparisons.'  " 


Saratoga  Spkisgs,  N.  Y.  The  Tenth  Recital  of 
the  Music  Department  of  Temple  Grove  Seminary, 
(Feb.  8)  was  devoted  almo.st  exclusively  to  music  of 
Chopin  (born  Feb.  8,  1810),  preceded  by  a  lecture 
on  the  composer  by  the  Director,  W.  C.  Richardson. 
The  programme,  performed  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
included:  — Preludes,  Op.  28,  Nos.  6  and  15;  Polonaise 
iuE.  Op.  2G,  No.  1;  Nocturne,  Op.  S7,  No.  2;  Waltz,  Op. 
()4,  No.  2;  Nocturne,  Op.  35,  No.  1;  Mazurka,  Op.  63, 
No.  3;  Song,  "The  Ring;  "  Fantaisie  Impromptu,  Op. 
66;  Marche  Fune'bre;  Polonaise  in  A,  Op.  40,  No.  1;  — 
besides  the  Serenade  by  Scltubert,  and  Larghetto  from 
Hummel's  Concerto,  Op.  89.  The  subject  for  Feb.  15 
was  Robert  Schumann. 


Burlington,  Iow.^.  Mr.  Henry  "Worllhaf's  third 
Piano  Recittil  (Jan.  8)  offered  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
iuC-minor,  and  Gigue  in  G;  Bourree,  Handel:  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata  Pathetiqtie;  Cbopin:  Mazurka,  Fantasia 
Impromptu,  and  Polonaise  in  A;  Schumann's  "  Gril- 
len,"  "Warum,"  "  Aufschwung'';  Grieg's  Norwegian 
Wedding  March;  Liszt's  Rigoletto.  —  For  the  fourth 
Recital  (Feb.  5):  —  Bach:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G- 
minor;  Beethoven:  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  14,  No.  2;  Schu- 
mann: "  Fascbings-Schwank"  ;  Cbopin:  Etudes,  Op. 
10,  Nos.  3,  8,  and  12,  and  Polonaise  in  C-sharp  minor : 
lASzt:  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  Galop  Chroma- 
tique. 

San  Feancisco.  A  farewell  concert  yi'as  given  (Feb. 
4)  to  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  the  accomplished  leader 
of  the  Schmidt  Quartet  (ot  strings).  He  is  about 
coming  eastward,  and  we  trust  he  will  soon  be  heard  in 
Boston,  thoitgh  it  is  too  late  for  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs. The  programme  of  the  farewell  was  as  follows :  — 

Octet,  first  movement Mendelssohn 

Song,  "Wanderer" Schubert 

Herr  Jacob  Midler. 

Violin  Concerto,  "  Andante  and  Finale  "    .    Mendelssohn 

(With  piano  and  string  accompaniment.) 

Louis  Schnndt,  Jr. 

Piano  Solo:  a.  Fantasie,  C-minor Bach 

b.  Gavotte,  B-minor Bach 

(Saint-Saens) 

c.  Impromptu,  G-flat Chopin 

Herr  Louis  Lisser, 
String  quartet,  a.  Prelude, 

b.  Mazurka Chopin 

(Transcribed  by  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.) 
Schmidt  Quartet. 

Violoncello  Solo:  a.  Keverie Fischer 

&.  Gavotte Popper 

Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt. 
Piano  Solo:  a.  Eomauza  in  F-sharp    ....    Schumann 

b.  Arabesque  in  C Schumann 

c.  Liitsows  Wild  Hunt Kullack 

Herr  Louis  Lisser. 
Song,  "  Wohl  iiber  Nacht"  (Good-night,  my  love) 

A.  C.  Eimer 
(With  violin  obligato  by  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.) 
Herr  .Tacob  Midler. 

Violin  Solo:  a.  '*  Spanish  Dance," Sarasate 

6.  *'Hungaiian  Dance"    .    Brahms-Joachim 
Louis  Schmidt,  Jr. 

Meditation  sur  Faust Gounod 

(For  piano,  organ,  violins  and  violoncellos.) 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

London.  Of  the  old  Philharmonic  Society  the 
Graphic  says :  — 

"Now  that  all  official  matters  are  arranged,  the 
list  of  directors  completed,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins 
established  in  his  position  as  sole  conductor,  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  intent  upon  improvement,  is 
anxious  to  make  its  sixty-ninth  season  as  attractive 
as  possible.  There  are  to  be  two  rehearsals  in  lieu 
of  the  old  traditional  one,  and  to  tlie  second  of  these 
subscribers  will  be  admitted.  The  number  of  con- 
certs will  be  si.x,  and  the  orchestra  consist  of  eighty 
performers.  Several  now  works  of  interest  are 
promised,  not  the  least  interesting  being  a  "  Sinfoni- 
etta,"  so  called,  composed  expressly  for  the  Society 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  the  only  English  musician,  by 


the  way,  whose  aid  has  been  invited,  which  is  a 
mistake.  The  resolution,  too,  that  no  work  by  any 
of  the  seven  directors  pro  tern,  shall  be  performed 
at  any  of  the  six  concerts  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  a 
mistake,  though,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  framed  on 
specious  grounds.  Berlioz  is  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  general  arrangements,  inasmuch  as  not 
only  his  great  —  some  insist  his  greatest  —  work,  Bo- 
me'o  et  Jnliette,  hut  his  early  overture,  Waverley  (of 
which  Schumann  speaks  so  encouragingly),  is  to  be 
produced.  Without,  however,  entering  into  further 
])articulars,  it  is  evident  that  the  Society  is  bestir- 
ring itself.  Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  to  good 
purpose  —  for  the  benefit  of  art  and  the  credit  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  institution  which  has  done  no 
little  for  music  in  its  time." 

Crtstai.  Palace.  At  the  concert  on  Satur- 
day Schubert's  Symphony  in  B-flat  (No.  2,  composed 
at  the  age  of  seventeen)  was  the  feature.  It  was 
no  stranger,  having  been  heard  already  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  on  the  20th  of  October,  1877.  A  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  work  brings  out  in  stronger 
relief  its  most  attractive  points.  Again,  like  its 
immediate  precursor,  it  is  melody  from  end  to  end. 
The  form  is  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozarl,  btit  the 
essence  is  jutrely  Suljubert.  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves, 
the  one  vocalist  on  this  occasion,  besides  an  air  from 
Sullivan's  Light  of  the  World,  and  another  from 
Gounod's  Cinq  Mars,  sang  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  of 
Schubert  with  the  chaste  expression  befitting  so 
earnest  a  supplication.  This  was  like  an  after-ray 
of  light  reflected  from  the  symphony,  written  in 
the  same  key.  The  first  pianoforte  concerto  of  Herr 
Briill  is  much  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  second  in- 
troduced to  the  Crystal  Palace  iiudicnce  three  years 
since.  It  has  merit,  doubtless,  if  no  marked  indi- 
viduality, and  is  chiefly  noticeable  on  account  of 
showy  passages  for  the  leading  instrument,  of  which 
the  author  knows  how  to  make  the  best.  Herr 
Briill  also  pUyed  solos  by  Clnipin,  Brahms,  and 
himself.  The  great  sensation  of  the  day  was  pro- 
duced by  Beethoven's  Leonora  overture  (No.  3), 
which  by  this  time,  we  imagine,  the  orchestra  could 
play  without  parts  just  as  easily  as  Mr.  Manns 
could  direct  its  performance  without  score.  —  Musi- 
cal World,  Feb.  19. 

Madame  Nokman-Nerhda  made  her  last  ap- 
pearance this  season  at  the  Popular  Concerts  on 
Monday,  when  she  played  a  "  Sarabande "  and 
"  Tambourin"  for  violin  by  Leclair,  and  led  Signor 
Verdi's  quartet  in  E-minor.  On  Saturday  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist  led  Mendelssohn's  string  quintet 
in  A,  and  played  with  Herr  Ignace  Briill  Goldmark's 
suite  in  E,  Op.  11,  for  piano  and  violin.  Herr  BriiU 
selected  for  his  solos  on  Saturday  Chopin's  studies 
in  C-minor  and  E,  Op.  10,  and  in  A-minor,  Op.  25; 
and  on  Monday  he  played  Chopin's  "Barcarolle," 
Op.  60,  and  took  part  in  his  own  pianoforte  trio. 
Herr  Becker  will  play  next  Saturday  and  Monday, 
and  on  Feb.  21  Herr  Joachim  will  appear  for  the 
first  time  this  season. 

The  Bach   choir,  at   their   first  concert  on 

March  3,  added  to  their  repertory  Bach's  cantata, 
"  Icli  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss,"  Sterndale  Bennett's 
unpublished  eight-part  anthem,  "  In  Thee,  0  Lord," 
Schumann's  ''Requiem  for  Mignon,"  and  some 
mottets  by  the  old  Italian  masters. 

Mr.  Ganz  has  issued  the  programme  of  his 

five  orchestral  concerts,  which  will  take  place  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoons,  April  30, 
May  14,  28,  June  11,  25.  The  three  principal  novel- 
ties will  be  produced  at  the  first  three  concerts.  At 
the  first  concert,  on  April  30,  will  be  produced,  it  is 
said  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  Berlioz's  sym- 
phonie  fantastique,  "  Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Ar- 
tiste." At  the  second  concert,  Berlioz's  liome'o  et 
Juliette  will  be  given.  This  work  has  never  yet 
been  performed  in  its  entirety  in  this  country,  al- 
though the  first  four  parts  — that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  symphony,  with  the  exception  of  the  scenes 
of  the  awaking  of  Juliet  and  of  the  reconciliation 
of  the  families —  were  performed  by  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Exeter  Hall  in  Jlarch,  1852, 
under  the  composer's  direction.  Mr.  Ganz,  who  will, 
of  course,  direct  the  performance  on  May  14,  was 
then  a  second  violinist  in  the  orchestra,  and  he  may 
thus  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
"traditions"  of  Berlioz  derived  from  the  master 
himself.  The  choruses  in  this  work  will  be  sung  by 
Mr.  Faulkner  Leigh's  choir.  At  the  third  concert  a 
recital  of  Gluck's  opera,  "  Orfc'o  et  Euridice,"  which 
has,  it  is  believed,  not  been  performed  in  London 
witliin  living  memory,  will  be  given.  Besides  these 
absolute  promises,  a  selection  will  be  made  from  a 
repertory  which  comprises  Mihalovicli's  "Hero  and 
Lcander,"  "La  Ronde  du  Sabbat,"  and  "  Trauer- 
kliinge,"  Rubinstein's  first  symphony,  Lachner's 
suite  in  C,  No.  0,  Rlicinberger's  piano  concerto  in 
A-flat,  Op.  94,  and  works  by  Hiller,  Holstein,  Raff, 
Svensden,  Alice  Mary  Smith,  Taubert,  A.  Goring 
Thomas,  Vieuxtemps,  and  the  Abbe'  Vogler.— 
Figaro,  Feb.  10. 
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at^u^ical  SNtruction. 


/l^ZS-i-  EDITH  ABELL, 

•^'-^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe^^  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


M^- 


TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 


Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemWe.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


fffARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

]I^R.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


QEORGE    T.   BULLING. 

TEACHER  OP  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

AMERICAS  Akt  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


J^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

"Will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

149  (A)  Tbemost  St.,  Room  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

m  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER   OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^fADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'P    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

J^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTS,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


■^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

JlfR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
^"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
„  Mosic  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Me.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
Sn,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2iS  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN, 
Address;  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mi^^ 


^,S  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

References:  B.  J.  L/UJG,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


J^R.  JOHN  OR.TH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINi.,ING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  1B8J  Tkemont  St.,  Boston. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

'^  CONCERT  PI  A  NIS  T  A  ND   TEA  CHER, 

Address  PETEKSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  COLUMBUS  AVEKUIS,  EosiON,  MASS. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Gimnff  Principles  of  the  Ojc-Brain  anil  WJieat-Gerin. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  relreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only^}re»e«/Jcc  of  consunu>tion.  Jt  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  800,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  Sl.oo.  F.  CROSBY    664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


J\^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
_Hours  lo  a.  m.  to_i_p.  m. 

lyrADAME^RUDERSDORFF, 
■''^  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  comitry  r-^sidence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Maes. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COMPOSITIONS  Furnished  foe  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


pyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and^the  Art 

of  Singing. 


^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Sirlet,  Boston. 


■]\/[YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

I  „.„_„,.(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  J  Q^^^^^j^^ ^^^-^  jj     EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
SE^^  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  character  longer  than  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits, — for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  and  Madame  Fanny  Raymond  Eittf.e,  of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Beittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be, the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mk.  Apthorp'b  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  $10.00;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwigiit's  Jocknal  op  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Sckgical  Jouknal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .     .  3.50  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Eeview, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review,      .....  6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews, _  9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and-  Holmes,  will  be 
sent  for  -$1.00  each  additional. 

^fg^Specimen  copies  o/ Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  ivill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washiny- 
tm  St.,  A.  K.  Loking's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARRANGED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  §1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with,  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  "Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  hook  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr,  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  §1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr,  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

II^=-  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
§5.00  to  §4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  "Little  Classic" 
style.  §1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.    By  John  G.  Whittier.  With  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  §1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  §1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


*#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PublisUers, 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

ATTENTION  TONE  CRITICS! 


eEaSIEaEDINaS.MTa[LO[£JCiL 

In  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Eeed  Organ  this  Ac- 
tion is  unrivalled.  Hence,  in  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  in  volume,  variety,  and  in  the  general  brilliancy  of 
the  united  effect,  these  Organs  are  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  first  position  is  always  awarded 
them  by  judges  at  every  exhibit,  and  the  highest  econiums 
are  bestowed  upon  them  by  eminent  musicians  in  Europe, 
Though  their  unapproachable  excellence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  for  years,  it  ia  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  my 
manufacturing  facilties,  to  comply  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand and  offer  the 

CARPENTER  ORGAN 

To  ttie  general  public 

Send  for  list  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  using 
tlie  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

Agents  wanted  iu  every  part  of  the  Country. 
Tnese  Organs  range  in  price  from  only  §18  to  $2000. 
Organs  for  easy  payments  only   $2.00  per  month  and 
upwards. 

New  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion 

E.   P.  CARPENTER, 

"Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
\6mo,  doth,     ....     jSi.oo 


J^ougSfton,  Pltfflm  &  ffio.'s  iliterarg  ISuIIetm. 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Keliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusem.ents,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  tlie  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — JVew   York  Times. 

*^*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  cf 
pri-ce,  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFIIN  &   CO.,   Boston. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Longfellow  Birthday  Book.    Arranged  by 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.  With  a  fine,  entirely  new 
portrait  and  twelve  illustrations.  Square  18mo, 
■^tef  uUy  stamped $1.00 

The  King's  Missive,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  .lOHN  G.  Whittiee.  With  fine  steel  portrait. 
16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts.    Prom  the 

Journal  of  Hekrt  D.  Thoreau.    16mo,  gilt  top. . .   .  1.00 

Pearls  of  Thought.  Edited  by  M.  M.  Bal- 
lou.   16mo,  gilt  top 1.25 

The  Seryant  Girl  Question.    By  Harriet 

Prescott  Spofford.      18mo,  "  Little  Classic"  style  1.00 

Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  De- 

VELOPMBNT  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Laza- 
rus (jEiGER.  Translated  from  the  German.  Vol,  20 
in  the  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library. 
8to,  gilt  top 2.50 

A  Treasury  of  Thought.  By  M.  M.  Bal- 
lou.    New  Edition.    8to.    Price  reduced  to 4.00 

On    the    Threshold.      By   T.  T.  Hunger. 

16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

The    Lord's    Prayer.      By    Washington 

Gladden.    16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

Ballads  and  Other  Verses.    By  James  T. 

Fields.    16mo,  gilt  top 1.00 

Tennyson's  Poems.  Illustrated  Cromn  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  completed  to  date.  With  48  full- 
page  illustrations.  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  tastefully 
stampad,  S5.00  ;  half  calf,  $10.00  ;  full  morocco. .  .12.00 

New  Guinea.  What  I  Did  and  What  I  Saw. 
By  L.  BI.  d'Albektis,  OlHcer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  etc.  2  toIs.  Sto.  With  portrait 
and  many  illustrations .10.00 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  An- 

THONY  PANIZZI,  K.  C.B.,  Late  Principal  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,     By  Louis  Faqan,  of  the  Be-* 
partment  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum. 
With  portrait  of  Panizzl,  and  other  portraits.     2 
Tols.  8to 6.00 

Thirty  Years.  Being  Poems  New  and  Old. 
By  the  author  of  ".lohn  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc. 
1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top 1.50 

Life  and  Con^espondence  of  tlie  Right 

REVEREND  SAMCEL  SEABURY,  D.  D.,  First 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  E.  Edwards 
Beaedsley,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  With  steel  portrait.  1 
vol.  Svo 4.00 

Bret  Harte's  Poems.      Red  Line  Edition. 

Comprising"  Poems,"  "  East  and" West  Poems,"  and 
'*  Echoefl  of  the  Foot  Hills."  Printed  on  tinted 
paper,  with  red-line  border,  and  containing  16  full- 
page  illustrations.  Small  4to,  full  gilt,  cloth,  S2.50  j 
half  calf,  $14.00  ;  morocco,  or  tsee  calf 6.00 

Sam  LaTvson's  Fireside  Stories.    By  Har- 

lUET  Eeecher  Stowb.  New  and  enlarged  edition. 
Illustrated.     12mo 1.50 

Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Lucy  Larcom.    l6mo 1.25 

Under  the  Olive.  Poems  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Fields.    16mo .1,25 

Historical   Sketches  of   Andover,  Mass. 

By  Sarah  Lorikq  Bailey.    Illustrated.     Svo 3.75 

My  Winter  on  the  Kile.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised.   By  Charles  Dddley  Warner.    12mo 2.00 

In  the  Wilderness.     By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.     New  Edition,  enlarged.     ISmo 75 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.     Au  Essay  by  E.  0.  Sted- 

MAN.  With  red-letter  title  and  a  portrait  of  Poa. 
Bound  in  vellum.     ISmo - 1.00 


XXXTI  Lyrics   and  XII  Sonnets,    By 

T.  B.  Aldrich.  Selected  from  *'  Cloth  of  Gold  " 
and  "  Flower  and  Thorn."  With  red-letter  title. 
Bound  in  vellum.    16mo $1.00 

Ultima  Thule*  A  new  volume  of  Poems.  By 
H.  W.  Lonqfellow.    With  new  portrait.    16mo 1.00 

The  Iron  Gate,  and  Other  Poems,    By 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  With  new  portrait  on. 
Bteel.    12mo 1.25 

Stories  and  Romances.     By  Horace  E. 

ScDDDEE.    16mo 1.25 

Dramatic  Works.     By  Bayard   Taylor. 

Including  "The  Prophet,"  "The  Masque  of  the 
Gods,"  and  "  Prinoe  Deukalion."  Uniform  with  the 
Kennett  Faust.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  top 2.2& 

**  Modern  Classics."    Tasteful  little  books, 

made  up  of  combinations  of  the  Ytst-Pocket  Tolumea. 

1.  Evangeline.  ] 
The    Courtship    of    Miles  [ 

Standish. 
Favorite  Poems. 

2.  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty. 
Books,  Art,  Eloquence.  ! 
Power,  Wealth,  Illusions. 

3.  Nature. 
Love,  Friendship,  Domes- 
tic Life. 

Success,    Greatness,    Im- 1 
mortality.  J 

4.  Snow-Bound.  ) 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
Favorite  Poems. 

5.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. ) 
The  Cathedral. 
Favorite  Poems. 

6.  In  and  Out  of  Doors  with! 

Charles  Dickens. 
A  Christmas  Carol. 
Barry  Cornwall  and  some  ] 

of  his  Friends. 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Favorite  Poems.  j 
Favorite  Poema. 

8.  Undine. 
Sintram.  \ 
Paul  and  Virginia. 

9.  Rabandhis  Friends;  Mar- 

jorie  Fleming. 
Tliackeray. 
John  Leech. 

10.  Favorite  Poems. 
Enoch  Arden. 
In  Memoriam. 

11.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- " 

ing. 

Lady    Geraldine's    Court- 
ship. 

Favorite  Poema. 

12.  Goethe.  ] 
The  Tale. 
Favorite  Poems.                   ] 

13.  Schiller. 
The  Lay  of  the  Bell,  and  i 

Fridolin.  [  Schiller. 

Favorite  Poems.  J 

18mo.    Flexible  cloth,  76  cents  each. 

The  Stillwater  Tragedy.  By  T.  B.  Al- 
drich -     12mo 1.50 

Holmes's  Works.  Uniform  edition,  includ- 
ing The  Autocrat,  The  Professor,  and  The  Poet  at 
the  Breakfast-Table,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian 
Angel,  and  Poems.    6  vols.  12mo 10.00 

Every-Day  English.    By  Richard  Grant 

White.     l2mo 2.00 

Words    and    their    Uses.      By    Richard 

Grant  White.    New  Edition.    12mo 2.00 

Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  18S1 1.00 

Quarterly  Review  for  January,  i88i...  .....1.00 

HOUGUTON,  MIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


^H.  W.  LONOFELLOT. 


R.  W.  EMEB90H. 


^R.  W.  EUEESOIC. 


J.  O.  Whittisr. 


\  J.  R.  LOWHLL.- 


I  J.  T.  Fields. 

f  Chablbs  Dicexhb. 


S.  T.  COLEEIBHB. 
I  WU.UAM   W^OEDSWOMB 


St.  PlEEBB. 


\  De.  Jobh  Bkoww. 


f  Alfred  Tenntsox. 


An  Essay  by  E.  C  SlE» 
1      MAN. 

[  Mrs.  Browning. 
Robert  Brownino. 

[  An  Es.say,  by  Carltls. 
j  Goethe. 

■)  An  Essay,  by  Carlylb. 
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THE 

Emerson 

PiAIMO   FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1S81   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  STgAiii  Phklps,  author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georoe  P.  IjATimop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
toolc,"  "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henby 
.James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "ITie  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beechek  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldkich,  Sarah 
Okxb    .Iewett,    Constance   Fenimore    Woolson, 
■    Mark  Twain,  Bo.se  Terrv  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  S-iiirii;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetii,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  .John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  oil  "The  ReLation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

Thk  .-iTLAXTic  furnishes  its  readers  in  tlie  course  of 
the  year  as  mucli  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nurif  VobMn.es  of  300  pages  each. 

TEKMS:  SI.OO  a  year,  in  advance, 7)os((t,(/j/ree,'  33  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN    1867. 

Not   more    than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

l9  the  highest  clui-rge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  Including 
the  frf;e  s-tinly  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc,  to 
InsuTB  tho  pupil  atiuistied  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recoffnized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  destirving  of  tliat  name. 

The  regular  tprnis  begin  in  Septenibwr,  November, 
l^'ebruary,  and  April. 

Hond  for  Oiroular  t,r.         Jrjr.IUS  KTCriBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  in.struments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  infty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excelleno  > 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  firat-claa» 
materiaJs  and  workmamship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS   TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

lUustraXed  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Treinont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  lirst  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  o 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  ojrarch  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oemTe  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  Januaiy  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  1,  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


1.50 


Real  Folks.    lUustrated ?1.B0 

We  Girls.    A  Home  .Story.    Illustrated 1.60 

Xhe  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.60 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold l.BO 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books l.OO 


Odd,  or  Even  ? 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gayworthys  :   A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer    in    I.eslle    Go]dthwaite*B    L.ife. 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto  ;  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  he  in  every  household,  to  he  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leave* 
'ind  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volume.s  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
sion,' which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it."~JSoslon  Commonwealth. 

*»•  For  sal(  bij  /looksellcrs.     Sent,  posi-pahl,  on  receipt  of  price  bij  the  PvMishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BWIGHrH  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XLI.  — No.  1042. 


'S^w^it  ^u&li^I)£r^. 


THE  BEST  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


Excellent 
ones    are 


QUARTET  BOOKS  FOR  CHOIRS. 

Emerson's  Saorerl  Ouartets,  Thomas's  Sacred 
Quartets,  Baiiinbach's  Sacred  Quartets  (and  bis 
New  Collection),  Buck's  Motette  Collection  (and  liis 
Second  Motette  Collection),  and  Dow's  Sacred  Quar- 
tets (this  last  for  Male  Voices  only). 

Price  of  each  of  the  above,  92,0i>,  in  Boards,  and  $2.25, 
iQ  Cloth. 

EASTER    MUSIC  !    Send  for  lists  of  Easter  Carols 
and  Anthems,  and  begin,  in  time,  to  practise! 


THE  BEACON  LIGHT.  ^^VC^o^S^rBr."- 

By  J.  H.  Tennev  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffmak.  This  book 
was  prepared  by  the  best  talent,  and  may  safely  claim  to 
be  among  the  ?'fr//  hvst  mnsic  books  for  Sunday  Schools 
ever  published.    Examine  it!  Specimens  mailed  for  30  cts. 


Now  Subscribe  for  the  MUSICAL  RECORD,  ?2.00. 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG 


(§2.00,  is  the  best 
large  collection  of 
Bound  Sheet  Music  (Vocal).  Very  popular.  Gems  of 
German  Song:  (2.(10.)  and  Moore's  Irish.  Melodies 
(2.00.)  are  also  of  the  best  books  of  the  same  class. 


8^™  Any   book  mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used 
THR  0  A  H"'    Cod-send  to  vocalists;  invaluable  in  emergencies."     S1G.EKKANI,N.'T 

CURE. 


"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."   EEV.  H.  W.  KNAPP 
D.  D.  New  Vork. 

"  It  strengtlieus  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HEKIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  30  cents 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 

A  Highly  Competent  Teacher 

Of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Theory,  wishes  position  in 
above.    Address:  MUSIC  STUDY,  care  of 
DwighVs  Journal  of  Music. 


MY  WINTER  ON  THE  NILE. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    New  Edition,  revised. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  uniform  with  "In  the  Levant,"  52. 00. 
[From  Gen.  Geo.  £.  McCldlan.] 

"It  is  the  Nile  lite  over  again,— the  people,  the  scenery, 
the  changing,  eventful,  always  strange  and  always  pleasant 
life,  not  sketched,  but  fully  painted  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness and  no  less  beauty  and  truthfulness." 

•:it*  For  sate  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
April  15,  Passion  Music. 
April  17,  "  St.  PauL" 
Secured  seats  for  either  now  for  sale  at  Music  Hall. 


JOSEPH   COOK'S 

BOSTON    MONDAY    LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
ORTHODOXY. 
CONSCIENCE. 


HEREDITY. 
MARRIAGE. 
LABOR. 
SOCIALISM. 


Eight  volumes,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     Each  volume,  12mo,  $1.50. 

BRITISH  OPINIONS. 

Fresh,  vigorous,  and  outspoken,  Mr.  Cook's  highly  seasoned  lectures  on  Orthodoxy  may  be  recommended 
as  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  readers  "whose  jaded  literary  appetites  require  a  tillip.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  art  of  arousing  and  arresting  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  popular  assembly.  He  is  never 
either  dull  or  prosy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  shown  that  evangelical  theology,  "when  stripped  of  the 
exaggerations  of  language,  in  which  it  has  too  frequently  been  expressed,  and  of  the  crude  and  fanatical 
ideals  of  its  more  ignorant  and  illiterate  professors,  and  enunciated  hi  well-considered  and  definite  terms,  has 
really  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself.  —  The  Scottman  (Edinburgh),  October  17,  1878. 

His  lectures  give  evidence  of  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  many-sided  subject.  His  residence  in  Germany  has 
happily  emancipated  him  from  the  narrowness  and  insularity  so  characteristic  of  much  English  thought.  His 
acquaintance  with  general  literature  enables  him  to  relieve  the  severity  of  his  argument  with  many_  an  apt 
quotation  and  illustration,  whilst  his  strong,  watchful  interest  in  current  political  events  and  practical  life 
imparts  a  freshness  and  vividness  to  his  pages  which  adds  greatly  to  their  charm.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  writer  on  this  side  whose  discussions  of  these  great  questions  will  so  well  repay  perusal.  —  Glai- 
qow  Herald. 

Full  of  keeji  criticism,  relentless  logic,  and  withering  sarcasm,  the  citadel  as  well  as  the  outworks  of  scien- 
tific materialism  is  here  riddled  through  and  through  with  burning  shot.  —  Sword  and  Trowel  (Mr.  Spur- 
geon's),  November,  1878. 

*jf*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,   Boston,  Mass. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FAMILY. 


THE 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY, 

From  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of 
Independence:  embracing  an  account  of  its  Dis- 
covery, Narratives  of  the  Struggles  of  its  Early 
Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the 
War  for  Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality, 
its  Industrial  Victories,  and  a  Record  of  its  whole 
Progress  as  a  Nation.  By  Abb y  Sage  Richard- 
son. Illustrated  by  over  240  engravings  on  wood 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  discoverers,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  heroes ;  pictures  of  public  buildings, 
maps  and  plans,  and  large  engravings  from  origi- 
nal designs  by  Granville  Perkins,  C  G.  Bush, 
and  F.  O.  C  Darlky.  8vo,  600  pages,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Cloth,  $4.50; 
sheep,  $5.00;  morocco,  $6.25. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  peem  to  me  excellent, 
with  its  clear  pictureaque  details,  and  the  unflagging  in- 
terest and  at  times  fascinatingly  dramatic  action  of  a  nar- 
ratiTe  not  too  brief  for  the  reader's  full  comprehension, 
nor  BO  minute  and  protracted  as  to  become  tedious.  It  ia 
indeed  The  Story  of  Our  Country  told  simply,  graphically, 
in  good  Saxon,  showing  a  careful  study  of  materials,  and 
&  conscientiouB  and  judicious  use  of  them.  —John  Q. 
WmTTiEa, 

A  most  timely  work,  most  admirably  done. —  Geohqb 

WiLLIAU   CUHTIS. 


•»•  For  sale  by  BooksdUrs. 
ofpriet  by  tht  Publishers, 


Sentf  post-paid,  on  receipt 
HOUGHTOH,  MIFPLIN  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  EDITIONS 

OF 

The  Quarterly  Review, 

The  Edinburgh  Review, 

These  are  published  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
British  Publighers,  and  printed  from  the  same  plates  at 
the  British  editions.  The  January  numbers  have  the  fol- 
lowing contents :  — 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

I    MEMOIRS  05  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

2.  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

3.  JACOB  VAN  AflTEVELD,  THE  BREWER  OF  OHENT 

4.  ENDYMION,  BT  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

5.  DR.  CAIRD  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF    BELIOION. 

6.  LAVELETE'S  HALT  AS  II  IS. 

7.  ARMY  REFORM. 

8.  GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC. 

9.  KLNGLAKE'S  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMBA 
10.  ENGLAND  AKD  IRELAND. 

THE   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

1.  LORD  CAMPBELL'S  MEMOIRS. 

2.  CALIFORNIAN  SCENERY  AND  SOCIETY. 

3.  LORD  BOLINGBROKE  IN  EXILE. 

4.  PROTECTION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

6.  LORD  BEACONSFIELD'S  ENDYMION. 

6.  BELIEF  AND  UNBELIEF. 

7.  MCCARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TOTSS. 

8.  TILE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

9.  THE  RITUALISTS  AND  THE  LAW. 
10.  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IRELAND. 

$1  a  number ;  yearly  Bubscription,  S4 ;  both  for  S7. 

We  donbt  not  the  American  public  will  heartily  support 
an  enterprise  which  offers  these  sterling  Quarterlies  in 
their  original  elegant  typography  at  the  same  price  at 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  offered  in  cheap  reprints. 


Stnt,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
HOUGHTON,  UIFI'LIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mau 


%•  For  salt  6y  Boohstllers. 
of  price  ky  the  PvbiishtTS, 


CalcnUar  of  tlje  St^u^efical  .^ca^on. 


18. 


March,  1881. 

Arthur  Foote's  Eighth  and  Lai?t  Trio  Concert,  at 
Chickering'f, 

ThirdConcert  of  the  Cecilia.  Schumann's  "Fanst," 
with  Orchestra.     Tremont  Temple. 

Third  Chamber  Concert   of   Messrs.   Adamowski 
and  Preston,  at  Chickering's. 
April,  1881. 

3  p.  M.    Philharmonic  Public  Rehearsal. 

Third  Philharmonic  Concert. 

Philharmonic  Fourth  Rehearsal. 

Annual  Benefit  of  Miss  Abbj-  Noyes. 

Philharmonic  Fourth  Concert. 

(Good  Friday).  Handel  and  Haydn  Society :  Bach's 
Passion  Music. 

(Easter  Sunday).  Handel  and  Eaydn  Society  : 
"St.  Paul." 

Fifth  and  Last  Euterpe  Concert. 

and  26.   Fifth  and  Sixth  Apollo  Concerts. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Peck's  Annual  Benefit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood's  three  Concerts. 
May,  "1881. 

Fourth  Cecilia  Coueert  (Probably). 

Philharmonic  Fifth  Rehearsal,  3  p.  M. 

Philharmonic  Fifth  Concert. 

19,  and  20.  First  performances  of  the  "  CEdipns  Tyr- 
annus  "  of  Sophocles  (in  the  Greek),  with  music 
by  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine.  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Hopes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  OBgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OM'L  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT ..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

I.ONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YOKK.  —  Schuberth, 


We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ititter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  £ra,  London. 

There  are  tTvo  musical  "writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Kichard  Wagner. — Nation,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Kitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  diiferent  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume. —  World,  New  York, 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Pougbkeepsie, 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CAIJJWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  Bernhard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 


E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALV,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


MADAME  SEILER'S  SCHOOL, 

VOCAL  ART&lFsfRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

llO-t:  Walnut  St.,  jPUiUtaelphia,  Pa,, 

Offers  thorough  education,  and  aristic  training,  in  every 
branch  of  music,  ujider  the  tuition  of  the  best  teachers,  at- 
moderate  prices, 

The  following  branches  of  music  are  taught : 

Cultivation  of  the  voice,  Style  and  Expression  in  pinging^ 
Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  all  other  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments, Acoustics,  and  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans, j^ilsthetics  and  History  of  Music,  Orato- 
rio, Church  Choir  Singing,   ahd   Operatic 
Training,  Rudiments   of    Music,    and 
Sight  Reading.  Elocution,  and  the 
<.ierman,   French,  and    Italian 
Languages. 
For  circulars  containing  full  information, 

Addretifi,  MADAM3E  KMMA  SEILKR. 

1104  Walnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


March  26,   1881.] 
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BOSTON,    MARCH  26,  1881. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 

All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly icritfen/or  this  journal. 

Published  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  MiI'-flin  &  Co., 
Hosttyn,  Mass.    Pnce,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cabl  Pkuefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2S3  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loking, 
jbq  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers  ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Brextaxo,  Jr.,  s9  Union  Stjuai'e,  and  Houghton, 
MiFFI-IK  &  Co.,  2/  Astm'  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  //02  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  ^/^  State  Street. 

MR.   PEPYS  THE  MUSICIAN.i 

BY  FRANCIS  HUEFFEK. 
(Continued  from  page  40.) 

To  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  the 
general  tenor  of  tlie  Diary  leads  one  to  infer 
that  the  knowledge  of  music  amongst  the 
aristocracy,  although  less  general  than  in 
Queeu  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  at  least  more 
iu  vogue  than  later  on,  when  Lord  Chester- 
field warned  his  son  against  the  practice  of 
the  art  as  altogether  unworthy  the  character 
of  a  gentleman.  There  was,  however,  in  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  amongst  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  an  enormous  amount  of  that 
well-intentioned  but  extremely  trying  kind  of 
amateur  music  with  which  we  moderns  are  un- 
fortunately too  familiar.  Mr.  Pepys's  suffer- 
ings from  this  social  plague  are  expressed  in 
the  most  amusing  manner,  and  his  terms  of 
reprobation  in  the  Diary  are  all  the  more  em- 
phatic as  in  real  life  he  was  too  much  of  a 
diplomatist  to  give  vent  to  his  auger.  "  Went 
to  hear  Mrs.  Turner's  daughter  play  on  the 
harpsicon,"  he  writes,  May  1,  1663,  "but, 
Lord!  it  was  enough  to  m.ike  any  man  sick; 
yet  I  was  forced  to  commend  her  highly." 
The  no  doubt  excellent  reason  for  which  Mr. 
Pepys  thought  it  necessary  to  be  civil  to  Mrs. 
Turner  and  her  daughter  is  not  supplied,  as 
it  is  in  another  case  referred  to  iu  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which,  besides  being  very  amus- 
ing, is  also  instructive,  iu  so  far  as  it  illus- 
trates the  practices  and  antics  of  a  French 
singing-master  two  hundred  years  ago:  "July 
24,  1663. —They  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaud)  had 
a  kinswoman  they  call  daughter  in  the  house, 
a  short,  uglj',  red-haired  slut,  that  plays  upon 
the  virginalls  and  sings,  but  after  such  a  coun- 
try manner,  I  was  weary  of  it,  but  yet  could 
not  but  commend  it.  So  by-and-by,  after 
dinner,  comes  in  Monsieur  Gotier,  who  is  be- 
ginning to  teach  her  ;  but  Lord  !  what  a  droll 
fellow  it  is  to  make  her  hold  her  mouth,  and 
telling  this  and  that  so  drolly  would  make  a 
man  burst,  but  himself  I  perceive  sings  very 
well.  Anou  we  sat  down  again  to  a  collation 
of  cheese-cakes,  tarts,  custards,  and  such-like, 
very  handsome."  Cheese-cakes,  and  custards, 
and  tarts,  following,  it  should  be  added, 
upon  a  dinner  got  up  "  very  finely  and  great 
plenty,"  no  doubt  atoned  for  much  that  was 
faulty  in  the  performance  of  Mr.  Bland's 
adopted  daughter,  ugly  and  red-haired  slut 
though  she  might  be. 

So  much  about  the  practice  of  music  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration. 
III. 

Music,  as  we  have  seen,  was  with  Mr. 
Pepys  a  matter  of  sentiment,  a  passion,  but  a 
passion  not  wholly  irrational,  not  altogether 


1  From  ttie  London  Musical  Times. 


in  the  clouds,  but  founded  on  a  sound  basis 
of  fact.  To  facts,  as  connected  with  the  mu- 
sii3  of  his  time,  this  third  Pepysian  article  shall 
be  devoted  ;  opinions  must  be  left  till  a  later 
occasion.  Not  that  these  latter  are,  in  this 
particular  instance,  of  no  value,  or  even  of  less 
than  the  bare  record  of  things  existing.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Pepys  was  a  man  of  great 
taste  and  a  judicious  critic  if  ever  there  was 
one.  There  are  critics  who  have  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  being  always  wrong, 
by  abusing  genius  before  the  world  had  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  by  mistaking  for  giants, 
the.  pigmies  who  manage  to  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  the  contemporary  stage  in  a 
cleverly  demonstrative  manner.  Time  is  the 
test  of  opinions,  and  Mr.  Pepys's  utterances 
about  the  composers  of  his  age  have  stood 
that  test  remarkably  well  —  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by.  But  first  of  all  as  to  facts.  There 
are  in  the  Diary  a  number  of  curious  entries 
referring  to  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the 
art,  the  various  musical  instruments  from 
which  our  ancestors  elicited  sweet  sounds  in 
the  days  of  the  Restoration.  To  appreciate 
the  historical  or  practical  value  of  these  pieces 
of  information,  the  present  writer  knows  him- 
self to  be  peculiarly  incompetent.  All  he  can 
do  is  to  quote  the  words  as  they  stand  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  and 
other  learned  men  interested  in  these  matters. 

To  begin  with  the  king  of  instruments,  the 
organ  :  here  is  a  statement  relating  to  the 
history  of  its  vicissitudes  in  England.  The 
following  extract,  dated  November  4,  1660, 
will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  havoc  the 
Commonwealth  had  made  in  the  service  — 
musical  and  otherwise  —  of  the  Church  :  — 

"  Lord's  Day.  Li  the  morn  to  our  own 
church,  where  Mr.  Mills  did  begin  to  nibble 
at  the  Common  Prayer  by  saying  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,'  etc.,  after  he  had  read  the  two 
psalms ;  but  the  people  had  been  so  little  used 
to  it  they  could  not  tell  what  to  answer. 
This  declaration  of  the  king's  do  give  the 
Presbyterians  some  satisfaction,  and  a  pre- 
tence to  read  the  Common  Prayer,  which 
they  would  not  do  before  because  of  their 
former  preaching  against  it.  After  dinner  to 
Westminster,  where  I  went  to  my  Lord's, 
and  having  spake  with  him  I  went  to  the  Ab- 
bey, where  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard 
the  organs  in  a  cathedral." 

The  explanation  of  the  last  sentence  is  too 
obvious.  The  ordinance  passed  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  on  May  9,  1644,  •'  for  the  fur- 
ther demolishing  of  monuments  of  idolatry 
and  superstition,"  contains  a  special  paragraph 
to  the  effect  "  that  all  organs  and  the  frames 
and  cases  wherein  the}'  stand,  ui  all  churches 
and  chapels  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  others  hereafter 
set  up  in  their  places;"  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  reprints  the  ordinance  in  his  exhaustive 
article  on  the  ■'  Organ  "  in  Grove's  "  Dic- 
tionary," adds  a  description  of  how  "  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  the -soldiers  brake  down 
the  organs  and  pawned  the  pipes  at  several 
alehouses  for  pots  of  ale." 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration  a  new 
organ  was  erected  in  the  Abbey,  being,  like 
that  in  the  Chapel   Royal  —  also  mentioned 


by  Pepys  (July  8,  1670)  — the  work  of  Father 
Smith.  It  was  a  small  instrument,  having 
cost  only  £120,  and  stood  on  "  the  north  side 
of  the  choir."  These  and  other  details  may 
be  found  in  that  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, "  The  Organ  :  its  History  and  Con- 
struction," by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Rim- 
bault.  The  following  facts  relating  to  the 
instrument  on  which  Purcell  played,  and 
which  Mr.  Pepys  heard,  are  found  in  the 
same  work.  According  to  one  account  it  was 
removed  from  the  Abbey  in  1730,  when  the 
present  organ  by  Schreider  and  Jordan  was 
built.  It  was  given  or  sold  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  the  remains 
of  it,  lying  for  many  years  in  the  tower,  were 
disposed  of  by  the  church-wardens  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  Another  account  states 
that  it  was  removed  to  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  was  the  instrument  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  when  they  ceased  to  exist. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE.' 

III.    (Conclnded.) 

THE  MUStC-KEFORM  OF    THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Harmony  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  study 
iu  itself,  and  not  as  a  merely  secondary  result  of 
counterpoint.  The  first  man  to  achieve  any  real 
important  results  in  the  new  field  was  Don  Carlo 
Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  pupil  of  one  Pom- 
ponio  Nenna,  who  was  himself  quite  a  darini' 
musical  innovator.  Gesualdo  fingererl  about  on 
the  keyboard  and  succeeded  iu  discovering  har- 
monies such  as  no  one  had  ever  dreamt  of  before. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  finding  out  all  these 
new  combinations  of  notes,  Gesualdo  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  he  was  doing,  nor  the  least 
notion  how  his  new  chords  were  to  be  used,  what 
they  were,  or  whence  they  came.  He  often  made 
a  most  distracted  piece  of  work  of  it,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  often  stumbled  upon  combinations 
of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  beautj- ;  things 
that  sound  as  modern  as  if  written  yesterday. 
Yet  wholly  ignorant  as  Gesualdo  was  of  a  true 
system  of  chromatic  harmony,  he  appreciated 
very  keenly  the  emotional  power  of  chromatic 
progressions.  But  now  I  must  go  back  a  few 
years.  The  Florentine  musico-dramatic  move- 
ment found,  as  I  have  said,  no  lack  of  adherents. 
The  seed  sown  by  Caceini  and  Peri  fell  neither 
upon  rocks  nor  sand. 

Among  their  many  followers  there  was  one 
whose  name  has  an  importance  in  the  historj-  of 
the  development  of  the  art  of  music  sucli  as  only 
one  other  name  approaches  to  having.  In  musi- 
cal history  there  are  two  sorts  of  heroes  —  men 
who  have  produced  the  greatest  compositions  and 
men  who  have  taken  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
cisive steps  in  advance  of  their  age.  Of  this  lat- 
ter sort  there  are  two  far  more  noticeable  than  all 
others :  Josquis  Depres,  who  first  discovered  that 
counterpoint  conld  be  beautiful ;  the  other  and 
still  greater  one  was  the  man  of  whom  I  am  now 
about  to  speak,  Claudio  Monteverde. 

Of  his  works  and  life  I  will  say  nothing  now, 
as  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the  history  of  the 
opera ;  but  of  his  great  discovery,  perhaps  the 
most  important  ever  made  in  music,  I  shall  have 
to  speak  at  some  length.  He  discovered  our 
modern  tonal   system.     The   difference  between 
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this  tonal  system  of  ours  and  the  old  modal  sys- 
tem is  wide  indeed. 

The  great  defect  of  the  old  Gregorian  system 
was  that  it  was  to  a  great  extent  erapirioal.  The 
Gregorian  modes  were  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
vention; their  scale  rested  upon  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  a  tonic,  not  upon  an  internal  musical 
necessity.  The  old  contrapuntists  recognized  only 
one  sort  of  musical  necessity.  This  was  that 
whenever  two  voices  sang  simultaneously  two 
notes  which  lay  side  by  side  in  the  scale  of  any 
mode,  one  of  the  notes  was  magnetically  attracted 
or  repelled  downward  by  the  other.  The  har- 
monic interval  between  any  two  adjacent  notes  is 
a  dissonance ;  it  affects  the  ear  disagreeably, 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  dissonance 
being  resolved,  as  it  is  called,  by  one  of  the  notes 
fallinn'  until  the  voice  that  sings  it  becomes  conso- 
nant with  the  other.  We  can  see  by  simple  experi- 
ment that  in  harmony  two  notes  may  be  placed  in 
such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  they  become 
mao-netic  and  exert  a  certain  repulsion  upon  each 
other.    Thus  a  musical  necessity  is  brought  about. 

The  ear  absolutely  recpiires  a  dissonant,  or,  as 
I  have  called  it,  a  magnetic  interval  to  progress 
in  a  certain  definite  way.  This  magnetic  quality 
of  two  adjacent  notes  was  perfectly  well  known 
by  the  old  contrapuntists;  but  as  it  was  true  of 
any  two  adjacent  notes  in  any  scale,  the  fact  could 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  essential  character  of  a 
particular  scale  or  mode.  But  Monteverde  dis- 
covered that  there  was  another  interval  which 
had  very  marked  and  unique  magnetic  properties. 
This  interval  was  the  long-despised  and  much- 
abhorred  tritone.  This  interval  was  regarded 
with  especial  horror  alike  by  the  artists 
and  composers.  This  prejudice  dated  very  far 
back.  In  the  days  when  harmony  was  un- 
heard of,  and  melody  was  the  only  form  of  music, 
it  was  a  perfectly  natural  one.  As  a  melodic  in- 
terval, that  is,  an  interval  between  two  successive 
notes,  the  tritone  is  indeed  hideous;  but  as  a  har- 
monic interval,  an  interval  between  two  simulta- 
neous notes,  it  is  anything  but  that ;  in  fact  it  has 
very  peculiar  virtues. 

That  the  tritone  was  known  as  a  harmonic 
interval  and  scrupulously  avoided  for  several  cen- 
turies is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  com- 
posers were  too  much  afraid  of  it  to  look  it 
squarely  in  the  face  and  see  what  manner  of 
thino-  it  really  was.  At  any  rate,  its  virtues, 
notably  its  magnetic  quality,  were  unsuspected 
until  Monteverde  discovered  them.  The  tritone 
is  indeed  doubly  magnetic ;  its  two  notes  force 
each  other  apart ;  the  ear  not  only  requires  that 
its  lower  note  shall  fall,  but  that  its  upper  note 

shall  rise 

The  essential  difference  between 

this  tonal  system  of  ours  and  the  old  Gregorian 
modal  system  may  be  thus  expressed :  in  the  old 
system  a  certain  note  was  recognized  as  the  tonic 
of  a  mode,  because  the  music  came  to  a  final  rest 
on  that  note.  In  our  modern  system  the  music 
comes  to  final  rest  on  a  certain  note  because  that 
note  is  the  tonic. 

Our  tonal  system  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  natural  musical  attraction  and  tendency.  It 
is  not  empirical,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  po- 
tency and  power  that  had  lain  hidden  in  the 
musical  material  for  centuries,  until  Monteverde 
dis(-overed  it.  It  can  be  imagined  what  a  shriek 
went  up  from  all  the  musical  theorists  of  his 
time !  Monteverde  had  used  the  tritone  with 
malice  prepense,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Just  see  what  the  Florentine  music-reform  had 
brout^ht  about,  and  what  all  the  charms  of  a  pla- 
tonic  palingenesis  were  to  end  in  !  Galilei,  Bardi 
and  Caceuii  had  introduced  the  monodic  style, 
where  a  single  voice  sang  a  melody  to  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  In  this  accompaniment 
harmony  was   for   the   first   time   considered  as 


something  by  itself,  and  not  as  a  mere  result  of 
counterpoint,  and  the  first  important  result  of  this 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  tritone  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh.  In 
a  previous  lecture  I  warned  you  that  we  should 
find  that  the  tritone  had  not  been  called  the  devil 
for  nothing.  It  has  proved  so.  The  tritone  is  in 
music  what  desire,  longing,  yearning  are  in  life. 

We  owe  the  music  of  the  Haydns,  Bachs,  Beet- 
hovens,  Schumanns,  and  all  our  modern  heroes, 
to  this  little  devil  of  a  tritone  which  Monteverde 
let  loose  in  the  calm  and  happy  musical  paradise 
of  the  Gabrielis,  Josquins,  and  Palestrinas.  With 
Monteverde,  music  came  down  to  earth ;  if  it  was 
destined  to  soar  again  up  to  those  celestial  regions 
of  pure  ecstasy  to  which  it  had  borne  Palestrina, 
it  was  to  be  like  the  captive  balloon,  anchored  to 
earth  to  which  it  must  return.  How  far  modern 
music  can  be  made  to  go  in  the  opposite  nether 
direction,  some  of  our  respected  contemporaries 
have  shown  with  unmistakable  clearness.  Yet  as 
for  the  matter  of  soaring  to  the  empyrean,  let  us 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  until  we  die  we  are 
better  off  on  this  earth  than  anywhere  else ;  and 
that  music  which  is  thoroughly  and  genuinely 
human  is,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  our  sesthetic 
needs  than  music  which  is  simply  and  purely  divine 
But  if,  at  any  moment,  we  feel  a  desire  to  throw 
off  this  earthly  being,  to  leave  behind  us  all  that 
recalls  this  struggling  life  of  ours,  and  for  a  brief 
space  to  commune  with  tlie  pure  and  beautiful 
soul  of  music,  let  us  turn  to  Palestrina.  The  mu- 
sic of  Bach  or  Beethoven  may  tell  us  of  the  bliss 
of  heaven.  Palestrina's  music,  not  to  speak  ir- 
reverently, is  the  heavenly  bliss.  Although  the 
new  departure  in  music  begun  by  Caccini  and 
Peri  in  Florence,  and  energetically  followed  by 
Monteverde  and  his  pupil  in  Venice,  had  for  its 
sole  object  the  utter  subjugation  of  music  to  poetry, 
and  had  begun  by  attacking  all  the  established 
musical  forms,  composers  very  soon  found  that 
music  had  other  ends  than  that  of  being  merely 
dramatic.  The  new  tonal  system  gave  music  a 
power  of  expression  hitherto  unknown  and  un- 
suspected, but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  art  new 
and  varied  opportunities  for  developing  itself  in 
a  new  way,  and  without  too  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  special  laws  of  its  sister  art,  poetry. 
We  find  that  after  the  element  of  individual  emo- 
tional expression  had  been  once  admitted  into  the 
domain  of  music,  and  the  inevitable  fermentation 
consequent  upon  such  a  step  had  begun  to  subside, 
this  dramatic  element  very  soon  began  to  find  its 
own  level,  and  after  Monteverde  the  independent 
development  of  the  art  went  on  very  much  as  it 
had  done  before  him.  New  musical  forms  sprang 
up  in  a  wholly  musical  way. 

Figured  or  thorough-bass  was  the  natural  result 
of  harmony  being  worked  upon  as  a  special  study, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  indicating  chords  by  a 
series  of  figures  written  under  the  bass.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  sort  of  musical  short-hand.  The  first  man 
to  treat  of  it,  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  was  Ludo- 
vico  Viadana.  The  development  of  two  new  mu- 
sical forms  also  belongs  to  this  period.  They  were 
double-counterpoint  and  the  fugue.  Double-count- 
erpoint is  not,  as  its  name  seems  to  imply,  the  art 
of  writing  two  simultaneous  counterpoints.  It  is 
the  art  of  writing  in  two  or  more  voices  so  that 
tlie  counterpoint  is  equally  good  when  the  compo- 
sition is  sung  as  it  was  originally  written,  and 
when  the  order  of  the  voices  is  inverted.  Al- 
though this  sort  of  counterpoint  is  mentioned  as 
something  generally  known  in  a  work  of  the 
learned  theorist  Zarlino,  published  in  1558,  we 
can  find  no  instance  of  its  having  been  used  by 
the  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  the  great  Italian  and 
German  organists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 

Girolamo  Fresoobaldi  was  born  about  1588  in 


Ferrara.  His  works  show  him  to  have  been  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  great  schools  of  organ- 
playing,  and  the  greatest  composer  of  organ  music 
till  we  come  to  iSebastian  Bach.  To  him  we  owe 
the  prelude,  the  suite,  the  Choral- Vorspeil  and  the 
fugue.  His  fugues  to  be  sure  are  not  quite  what 
we  call  fugues  now-a-days.  The  fugue  form 
was  developed  somewhat  later ;  but  Frescobaldi's 
compositions  which  bear  this  name  are  fine  music, 
and  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  as  the  tonal 
fugue  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Giacomo  Carissimi  was  the  father  of  the  oratorio. 
This  form  was  first  developed  into  a  condition 
very  nearly  approaching  its  greatest  splendor  by 
him.  He  was  born  in  1604,  and  was  thus  a 
contemporary  of  Monteverde.  He  accepted  the 
new  tonal  system  and  the  new  musical  ideas.  But 
to  Monteverde's  daring  he  added  a  larger  calibre 
of  genius,  and  a  far  greater  skill  in  counterpoint. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  great  modern  schools  of 
choral  composition.  J[t  was  his  great  pupil,  the 
Neapolitan  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  helped  form  the  grand  musical  style 
of  Georg  Friedrich  Handel. 

The  lecture  then  concluded  with  a  selection 
from  Carissimi,  given  by  a  select  choir. 


MUSIC   IN  CINCINNATI. 

OONCOEDS  AND  DISCORDS.  —  THE  THOMAS  IN- 
VASION. —  PAST  OECHESTEAS.  —  THE  OPERA 
FESTIVAL. 

The  following  is  the  principal  portion  of  a  letter  from 
Cincinnati  (March  5)  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :  — 

Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  think  of  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  great  musical  centre,  a  place  where 
symphonies  and  operas  are  every-day  affairs,  a 
city  in  which  pigs  become  pork  to  slow  orchestra- 
tion, and  wherein  beer  is  brewed  to  grand  choral 
accompaniments.  Such  being  the  popular  notion, 
it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  the  facts. 

Not  many  years  ago  Cincinnati  was  as  barren 
musically  as  any  other  Western  town.  Theodore 
Thomas  came  here  with  his  orchestra,  and  played 
to  small  audiences ;  but  classical  music  was  not 
appreciated,  and  it  is  said  that  he  went  away  in 
disgust.  Slowly  an  interest  in  good  music  sprang 
up,  however,  and  in  spite  of  many  discourage- 
ments some  gentlemen  of  influence  organized  a 
musical  festival,  copied  somewhat  after  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  triennials.  The  first  experiment 
was  highly  successful;  it  was  repeated  another 
season,  and  the  biennial  festival  became  an  estab- 
lished institution.  In  1875  the  festival,  finer  than 
ever  before,  was  held  in  the  old,  defective  Expo- 
sition building,  a  temporary  structure  built  of 
wood,  and  in  nowise  suited  to  such  purposes. 
The  festival  was  brilliantly  successful,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enthusiasm  which  it  aroused,  Mr. 
Reuben  Springer  gave  a  large  sum  of  money 
towards  the  erection  of  a  permanent  music  hall. 
Other  money,  upon  which  the  gift  of  Jlr.  Springer 
was  conditioned,  was  raised ;  the  music  hall  was 
erected,  flanked  by  pei-manent  exposition  build- 
ings, and  provided  with  a  huge  organ,  the  largest, 
if  not  the  finest,  on  this  continent.  Here,  in  1878, 
another  grand  musical  festival  was  held,  followed 
by  the  last,  and  thus  far  the  grandest,  in  1880. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  musical  spirit  devel- 
oped by  the  earlier  festivals,  a  Cincinnati  orches- 
tra was  organized,  and  this  for  several  winters 
gave  short  series  of  symphony  concerts,  which 
drew  fair  audiences  and  were  modestly  sustained. 
In  1878,  however,  a  change  came.  Mr.  George 
Ward  Nichols,  a  prime  mover  in  the  great  festi- 
vals, conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  college 
of  music.  He  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Springer  and  otlier  wealthy  gentlemen,  and  sud- 
denly it  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country  that 
Theodore  Thomas  had  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of   the   enterprise.     Thomas   came ;    stu- 
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dents  flocked  to  study  under  the  teachers  whom 
he  gathered  together ;  the  Cincinnati  orchestra 
of  Michael  Brand  was  swallowed  up  in  a  grander 
orchestra,  of  which  Tliomas  was  conductor ;  two 
seasons  of  brilliant  concerts  were  given  in  the 
Music  Hall ;  chamber  concerts  were  furnished  by 
a  picked  string  quartet ;  and  Cincinnati  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  musical  stronghold  of  Amer- 
ica. Soon  came  discord  into  all  this  harmony ; 
there  were  quarrels  in  the  College  of  Music  ;  one 
teacher  after  another  resigned ;  finally  there  was 
a  grand  crash,  and  Thomas  himself  withdrew. 
The  college  remained,  Nichols  remained,  and  the 
Music  Hall  remained.  Such  was  essentially  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season. 

So  much  for  the  past,  now  for  the  present. 
Musically,  with  one  or  two  important  exceptions, 
the  season  in  Cincinnati  has  been  dull.  The  fore- 
going historical  sketch  suggests  a  growth  in  musi- 
cal interest  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  that  much 
of  it  must  have  been  forced ;  a  hotbed  product  of 
local  pride  and  western  enthusiasm.  Early  last 
autumn  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  proposed  a 
series  of  symphony  concerts.  Seven  hundred 
subscribers  were  needed  to  insure  success,  but 
only  five  hundred  could  be  secured,  so  the  enter- 
prise fell  through.  The  quartet  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  has  given  a  few  good  chamber  con- 
certs; there  have  been  two  or  three  other  con- 
certs of  the  promiscuous  kind,  one  oratorio  and  a 
little  opera ;  but  this,  barring  the  late  opera  fes- 
tival, has  been  all.  Such'  concerts  as  are  given 
in  Boston  by  the  Cecilia,  Boylston  and  Apollo 
clubs  are  practically  unknown  here;  pianoforte 
recitals  are  rare,  and  pooi-ly  patronized  ;  musical 
entertainments,  in  short,  to  succeed  in  Cincinnati, 
must  be  of  the  very  biggest  kind ;  small  affairs 
are  barely  tolerated. 

This  passion  for  bigness  and  grandeur  has  been 
well  exemplified  by  the  opera  festival  held  here 
last  week.  The  enterprise  was  conceived  by  Col. 
Nichols,  and  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  of  Music.  It  has  been  in  all  essential 
particulars  a  most  brilliant  success.  The  great 
Music  Hall,  which  seats  nearly  five  thousand 
people,  was  converted  into  an  opera-house  ;  Maple- 
son  came  here  with  all  his  resources ;  the  Cincin- 
nati orchestra  was  added  to  his,  and  some  new 
scenery  was  painted.  For  a  week  the  perform- 
ances continued.  Lohengrin,  The  Magic  Flute, 
Mefistofele,  Lucia,  Sonnambula,  A'ida,  Faust,  and 
part  of  Moxe.s  in  Egi/pt,  were  magnificently  ren- 
dered. The  audiences  numbered  something  like 
an  average  of  seven  thousand  for  each  perform- 
ance, and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
Mapleson  made  money,  the  College  of  Music 
made  money,  Nichols  won  popularity,  and  nearly 
every  one  was  satisfied.  Now,  however,  we  are 
far  enough  away  from  the  festival  to  see  it  with  a 
little  perspeclive,  and  we  may  properly  ask  where- 
in it  was  great,  and  wherein  it  fell  short  of  the 
advertisements.  As  regards  the  performances, 
they  were  certainly  magnificent.  But  then  they 
were  given  by  Mapleson's  company,  with  Gerster, 
Valleria,  Cary,  Belocca,  Campanini,  Ravelli,  No- 
vara,  Del  Puente,  and  all  the  other  fine  soloists 
with  wliom  he  travels.  His  company  can  be 
heard  in  any  great  city,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  sang  better  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  orchestra,  however,  was  a  great  addition  to 
Mapleson's  forces,  and  added  to  the  performances 
a  breadth  and  vigor  truly  remarkable.  The  cho- 
rus was  also  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and, 
furthermore,  there  was  the  great  Music  Hall 
organ,  which  in  certain  scenes  — ■  as,  for  example, 
in  Lohengrin,  when  the  bridal  party  enters  the 
cathedral  —  was  used  with  magnificent  effect.  In 
these  particulars  the  rendition  of  the  several 
operas  excelled;  in  none  did  they  fall  short. 
From  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  festival  was  not  quite  up  to  all  expecta- 
tions. The  settings  were  very  good,  but  not  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  best  of  the  scenery  was  that 
which  Mapleson  carries  with  him.  In  fact,  the 
stage  was  too  small  and  too  shallow  for  the 
grandest  spectacular  effects,  and  it  was  folly  to 
suppose  that  as  much  could  be  done  with  a  mere 
temporary  arrangement  as  can  be  accomplished 
on  a  really  large  and  thorough  stage  like  that  of 
the  Boston  Theatre.  As  regards  scenery,  and  so 
forth,  the  thing  could  be  much  better  done  in 
Boston ;  but  Boston  could  not  supply  the  space 
for  that  other  element  of  a  great  spectacle,  the 
enormous  audience.  In  this  particular  the  festi- 
val was  unique ;  no  better  could  be  done  any- 
where in  the  world  without  the  special  construc- 
tion of  a  building  equal  to  our  Music  Hall.        C. 


MR.  STANFORD'S  OPERA: 

"  THE  VEILED  PEOPHEX  OF  KHORASSAU." 

Among  all  tlie  interesting  and  important  works 
which  have  lately  been  produced  at  the  Hoftheater 
at  Hannover,  no  one  has  been  looked  forward  to  with 
more  interest  or  received  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  the  opera,  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan, 
by  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  above  theatre  on  the  6th  Feb. ;  and  surely  no 
one  has  a  better  claim  to  the  attention  of  Englisli- 
men,  having  been  originally  written  to  an  English 
libretto  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
school  of  English  composers.  Mr.  Stanford's  name 
is  well  known  in  the  musical  world,  and  although 
his  fame  rests  perhaps  as  much  on  the  excellence  of 
tlie  performances  given  under  his  direction  at  Cam- 
bridge as  upon  his  compositions,  yet  such  of  the 
latter  as  have  been  heard  in  London  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  that  have  been  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  at  the  Richter  Concerts  —  have  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  discerning  part  of  the  musical 
public,  and  by  them  his  career  as  a  composer  is 
watched  with  ever-increasing  interest.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  has  come  before  the  world  in  a  new  light, 
as  the  composer  of  a  grand  opera,  a  work  of  greater 
importance  than  has  hitherto  appeared  from  his  pen. 

In  his  choice  of  a  subject,  Mr.  Stanford,  actuated 
probably  by  national  sympathy  for  the  poet,  for  he 
is  a  fellow-countryman  of  Thomas  Moore's,  has  been 
especially  fortunate.  "Lalla  Rookh  "  has  already 
yielded  much  excellent  material  for  musical  treat- 
ment—  witness  Spontini's  Nourmahal,  Fe'licien 
David's  Lalla  Roohh,  Rubinstein's  Feramors, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Schumann's  Paradise  and 
the  Peri ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  story  which, 
of  all  the  episodical  poems  in  that  work,  exhibits 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  dramatic  treatment, 
should  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. Schumann,  it  is  true,  had  intended  to  set 
it  as  an  opera,  but  his  purpose  was  never  fulfilled, 
and  the  only  evidence  of  its  existence  is  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Zuccalmaglio.  The  story  of  "  The 
Veiled  Prophet"  has  furthermore  the  advantage  of 
being  historically  true.  In  D'Herbelot's  "  Diction- 
naire  Orientate  "  a  description  is  given  of  the  per- 
sonage who  gives  his  name  to  the  poem,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  Mocanna,  surnom  de 
Hakem,  fils  de  Haschem,  fameux  imposteur  dans 
Khorassan,  sous  le  regne  du  Khalife  Mahadi.  II 
rec,'Ut  dans  les  combats  qu'il  donna  un  coup  de  ficche 
qui  luy  fit  perdre  un  ceil,  ce  qui  I'obUgea  pour  cacher 
cette  difformite'  de  porter  un  voile  ou  un  masque 
que  Ton  nomme  en  Arabe  hurca,  ce  que  luy  fit  don- 
ner  le  surnom  de  Burcai.  Get  imposteur,  quoyqu'il 
fut  d'ailleurs  fort  malfait  de  sa  personne,  voulut 
cependant  par  une  temerite  incroyable  passer  pour 
un  Dieu,  et  eut  plusieurs  sectateurs  qu'il  abusa,  et 
qui  lui  servirent  a  se  rendre  maitre  de  quelques  places 
fortes  dans  le  Mavaralnahar,  autour  des  villes  de 
Nekscheb  et  de  Kasche;  de  sorte  que,  s'e'tant  rendu 
deja  puissant,  et  la  faction  croissant  de  jour  en  jour, 
le  Khalife  Mahadi  fClt  oblige  d'envoyer  une  arme'e 
pour  en  arreter  les  progrfes  et  pour  chatier  cet  im- 
posteur. .  .  .  Apres  une  longue  defense  se  voy- 
ant  re'duit  a  I'extremite',  il  prit  le  party  de  se  faire 
mourir  luy  et  tons  les  siens,  par  une  invention  fort 
nouvelle.  Pour  xenir  k  bout  de  son  dessein,  il  donna 


du  poison  dans  le  vin  k  tons  les  gens,  et  se  jetta  luy- 
meme  ensuite  dans  une  cuve  pleine  de  drogues  brfi- 
lantes  et  consumantes  afin  qu'il  ne  restat  rien  de  tous 
les  membrcs  de  son  corps,  et  que  ceux  qui  resteroiont 
de  sa  secte  pussent  croire  qu'il  etait  mont(?  au  ciel, 
ce  que  ne  manqua  pas  d'arriver.  Ben  Schonaeh  dit 
qu'il  montroit  une  espece  de  lune  qu'il  faisoit  lever 
la  nuit  quand  il  vouloit  passer  pour  Dieu."  Moore's 
ending,  poetic  and  touching  as  it  is,  is  an  addition  to 
the  story,  and  as  such  it  has  been  discarded  for  one 
more  in  accordance  with  the  historical  facts  and 
dramatic  effect.  In  other  respects,  the  author  of 
the  libretto,  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  has  made  use 
of  Moore's  version  of  the  story,  and  adhered  to  it 
almost  entirely.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
Moore  the  story  is  related  in  three  divisions  or  nar- 
rations; these  form  the  three  acts  into  which  the 
opera  is  divided.  A  short  description  of  the  action 
and  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  music  as 
connected  with  it  may  not  be  unwelcome.  The 
curtain  rises  on  a  hall  of  state  in  the  Palace  of 
Merou.  A  throne  is  set  in  the  middle,  and  round  it 
is  grouped  a  band  of  neophytes,  who  have  abjured 
the  service  of  the  Caliph  for  that  of  the  mystic 
propliet  Mocanna,  whose  coming  they  await  with 
expectant  excitement.  After  a  short  chorus  for 
male  voices,  the  first  notes  of  a  march  are  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  soon  the  procession  of  the  Prophet 
appears,  at  tlie  end  of  which  he  himself  enters,  clad 
in  a  long  white  garment,  his  face  being  covered 
with  a  glistening  and  semi-transparent  veil,  which 
allows  only  the  general  outline  of  his  liead  to  be 
seen.  He  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  chorus  an  impressive  phrase  of 
three  bars  is  given  out  on  the  low  strings  and  the 
wood  wind,  wliich  phrase  is  afterwards  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Prophet's  appearance.  Mocanna 
rises  and  addresses  his  followers,  enjoining  on  them 
strict  obedience  and  absolute  devotion  to  him  and 
to  his  cause,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  They  are  to  be  ultimately  rewarded  by 
the  revelation  of  his  countenance,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  and 
brilliancy,  insomuch  that  it  is  necessary  to  veil  it 
from  all  human  eyes.  The  music  to  which  these 
words  are  set  is  of  great  beauty,  and  its  principal 
subject  is  used  as  a  motiv  for  the  veiled  countenance 
of  Mocanna ;  the  entire  solo  is  most  effective  and 
well  calculated  for  the  voice  (a  true  baritone).  The 
Prophet's  speech  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Abdullah,  his  confidential  slave,  w)io  rushes  in 
breathless,  and  describes  in  terrified  accents  how  he 
has  seen  the  Caliph's  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
outside  the  city.  Mocanna  takes  this  opportunity 
of  testing  his  followers'  devotion,  and  despatches 
Abdullah  to  bring  Azim  in,  a  young  warrior  of  in- 
vincible might,  also  a  newly  arrived  proselyte  to  the 
cause,  who  enters  fully  armed.  After  a  few  bars 
of  recitative,  begins  a  trio  for  Azim,  Mocanna,  and 
Abdullah  (tenor,  baritone,  and  bass),  with  the  cho- 
rus; the  whole  ensemWe,  in  which  Azim  is  invested 
with  the  leadership  of  Mocanna's  troops,  is  one  of 
the  finest  numbers  in  the  opera. 

The  scene  is  now  changed  to  a  room  in  the  palace, 
with  a  lattice-window  looking  down  into  the  street 
below.  The  martial  strains  of  the  first  scene  are 
heard  on  the  stage,  and  Zelica,  the  virgin  priestess, 
is  discovered  watching  the  troops  go  past  the  win- 
dow. She  descries  Azim  in  the  procession,  and 
utters  a  shriek  ;  after  a  few  bars,  during  which  she 
has  only  strength  to  falter  his  name,  old  remem- 
brances of  their  early  love  come  flooding  in  upon 
her,  and  she  describes  how  Azim  was  carried  away 
to  the  war  and  how  news  afterwards  came  of  his 
death.  This  solo,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
original  in  the  work,  is  interrupted  by  the  Prophet, 
who  comes  to  induce  her  to  join  in  a  plan  for  assur- 
ing Azim's  allegiance  to  the  cause  by  means  of  the 
fascinating  allurements  and  enchantments  of  the 
harem ;  in  this  scheme  she  is  to  he  the  central 
figure.  Amazed  at  the  contrast  between  the  Proph- 
et's former  professions  and  his  present  commands, 
she  refuses  with  indignation,  but  is  reminded  of  the 
terriflic  oath  by  which  she  has  been  bound  to  him 
forever,  and  is  compelled  to  consent  to  his  demands, 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  promise  that  she  shall 
see  his  face.  This  he  ends  by  showing  her,  lifting 
his  veil  with  his  back  turned  to  the  audience,  and 
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ehe,  uttering  a  scream  of  horror,  falls  fainting  to 
the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  act,  as  will  be  seen, 
abounds  in  powerful  dramatic  situations,  of  which 
the  best  advantage  is  taken  by  both  librettist  and 
composer. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  second  act,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  purely  lyrical.  The  scene 
is  in  a  garden  in  the  harem.  It  is  evening,  and 
groups  of  women  are  seen  wreathing  garlands,  pre- 
paring for  Azini's  arrival.  The  opening  number  is 
a  chorus,  with  a  solo  sung  by  Fatima,  the  chief  slave 
of  the  harem,  after  which  tlie  women  leave  the 
stage,  hearing  footsteps  approaching.  Abdullah 
comes  in  leading  Azim,  who  has  been  blindfolded. 
The  scarf  is  taken  off  by  Abdullah,  who  then  sings 
a  song  in  which  Mocanna  is  compared  to  a  fowler, 
his  prey  being  the  women  whose  voices  have  just 
been  heard.  Azim,  whose  faith  in  the  Prophet  is 
unshaken,  drives  out  the  ribald  slave,  and  when  left 
alone,  having  searched  the  garden  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  his  long-lost  Zelica,  he  gives  up  the  quest 
as  hopeless,  and  in  an  aria  of  great  beauty  calls  on 
death  to  relieve  liim  from  his  despair.  He  casts 
himself  upon  a  couch,  and  the  voices  of  the  women 
are  heard  again,  this  time  behind  the  scenes,  singing 
an  invocation  to  the  Spirit  of  Love,  in  words  built 
upon  those  of  Moore,  wliose  arrangement  at  this 
point  is  closely  followed,  being  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  stage  representation.  This  chorus  is 
followed  by  a  ballet,  between  the  two  divisions  of 
which  the  dancers  bring  in  Fatima,  who  sings  the 
well-known  verses  beginning  "  There's  a  bower  of 
roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream,"  to  an  air  of  peculiar 
charm,  built  on  a  scale  of  Oriental  character.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  b.allet,  a  figure  enters 
among  the  dancers,  enveloped  in  a  white  veil,  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  by  the  dancers  themselves,  which, 
when  left  alone,  she  lifts,  and  shows  herself  to  be 
Zelica.  Azim  springs  up  in  astonishment,  unable  to 
believe  that  it  is  liis  long  and  eagerly  sought  love. 
She  stands  motionless  and  silent,  until  Azim  charges 
her  to  tell  whether  she  is  really  Zelica,  when  she 
confesses  that  they  have  both  been  duped  by  Mo- 
canna. Azim  urges  her  to  tly  from  the  monster's 
presence,  wliich  she  refuses  to  do,  being  reminded 
fl,gain  of  her  oath  by  the  mystic  influence  of  Mo- 
canna, who  at  that  moment  crosses  the  stage  at  the 
back  unseen  by  the  lovers ;  she  entreats  him  to 
leave  her,  but  he  declares  that  he  will  live  or  die 
with  her.  They  resolve  on  flight,  and  are  on  the 
point  of  departure,  when  they  are  interrupted  by 
the  Prophet,  who  rushes  in  to  prevent  them.  Azim 
draws  liis  dagger  and  attacks  Mocanna ;  but  his 
weapon  breaks  against  the  concealed  armor  of  the 
Prophet,  who  utters  a  derisive  peal  of  devilish 
laughter  as  Azim  leaves  the  stage  vowing  ven- 
geance. 

In  point  of  musical  treatment  this  act  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  elaborate  in  the  work ;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  first  portion  of  the  act,  which  is,  as 
respects  dramatic  action,  the  slightest  in  the  whole 
opera,  is  somewhat  overweighted  by  the  importance 
of  the  music.  Of  course  the  love  duet  between 
Azim  and  Zelica  is  the  clima.\  both  of  the  action 
and  the  music,  and  as  such  it  stands  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  act  with  due  prominence ;  but  it  fails  in 
some  degree  of  its  full  effect,  owing  to  the  interest- 
ing numbers  that  have  preceded  it.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  being  of  especial  importance, 
Abdullah's  song,  with  its  Mozart-like  sweetness  and 
gaiety ;  Azim's  aria ;  the  whole  of  the  ballet  music, 
with  its  peculiar  Oriental  rhythms  and  character ; 
and  Fatima's  song.  The  ensemble  of  the  duet  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective  and  well-written,  and  the  canonic 
imitation  in  the  middle  section  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  combining  passionate  dramatic 
action  with  theoretic  skill. 

The  scene  of  the  third  act,  which  takes  place  at 
night,  is  laid  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace.  On 
one  side  of  the  stage  is  the  palace  itself,  with  steps 
leading  up  to  it;  in  the  background  is  a  pool  or 
well,  surrounded  with  tall  palm-trees;  and  opposite 
the  palace  a  part  of  the  city  wall  is  seen,  with  its 
battlements  and  towers.  On  this  wall  a  Watchman 
is  keeping  guard,  and  beguiling  the  time  with  a 
love-song  of  a  very  original  character,  in  which  the 
Oriental  character  is  again  prominent,  and  during 
which  the  trumpets  of  the  Caliph  are  heard  break- 


ing in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night.  As  he  goes 
away  along  the  wall  a  group  of  mailed  figures  is 
seen  stealing  out  from  behind  the  palace.  They  are 
the  proselytes  with  whom  the  first  act  opened,  who 
have  now  begun  to  disbelieve  in  the  glory  and  the 
promises  of  Mocanna,  and  who  resolve  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Caliph.  Abdullah  comes  out  of  the 
palace,  and  gives  himself  to  the  conspirators,  who 
sing  an  excited  and  turbulent  chorus,  expressing 
their  disbelief  in  the  Prophet  and  their  determina- 
tion to  kill  him.  At  this  moment  Mocanna  himself 
appears  in  their  midst,  and  stands  before  them  un- 
armed, daring  them  to  fulfil  their  murderous  re- 
solve. Overawed  by  his  dignity  and  the  mysterious 
influence  which  is  inseparable  from  his  personality, 
thej'  are  mute.  He  then  offers,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  expiring  faith,  to  show  them  a  test  of  his  power 
over  heaven  and  earth,  by  commanding  the  moon  to 
rise  out  of  the  pool,  giving  them  leave  to  destroy 
him  if  the  ordeal  does  not  succeed.  He  ascends  the 
steps  and,  amid  the  tumultuous  murmurs  among 
the  crowd  of  his  followers,  who  are  joined  by  the 
women  from  the  palace,  begins  with  mystic  gestures 
to  conjure  the  moon  by  the  sign  of  Solimau.  For 
some  time  nothing  breaks  the  darkness,  and  the 
chorus  becomes  more  impatient,  when  at  last  a 
gleam  appears  among  the  palms  which  overshadow 
the  well,  and  the  moon  gradually  rises  in  full  bril- 
liancy.^  The  followers,  whose  unbelief  is  turned 
into  wonder  and  repentant  admiration,  throw  them- 
selves at  Mocanna's  feet,  with  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  devotion.  He  bids  them  to  a  feast,  at  which 
he  promises  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  they  enter  the  palace  leaving  him  gloat- 
ing over  his  approaching  vengeance;  for  he  has 
determined  to  punish  their  apostacy  by  means  of 
poison,  and  to  crown  his  hellish  triumph  by  showing 
them  his  hideous  visage  as  they  are  expiring.  He 
follows  them  into  the  palace,  and  at  the  same  time 
Zelica  and  Fatima  enter  at  the  back,  prepared  to 
take  their  flight  and  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the 
Caliph.  After  a  short  duet,  which  serves  as  a  relief 
to  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  scenes  which  pre- 
cede and  follow  it,  Fatima  is  despatched  to  com- 
plete the  plan  of  escape  which  had  been  previously 
determined  upon.  Zelica,  when  left  alone,  sings  a 
very  touching  and  beautiful  invocation  to  the  night 
for  protection  and  concealment,  which  is  interrupted 
by  the  faintly  heard  death-groans  of  the  dying  fol- 
lowers from  the  palace.  After  a  pause  Mocanna's 
voice  is  heard  as  he  lifts  the  veil  and  discovers  him- 
self to  his  doomed  victims.  Zelica  hastens  up  the 
steps  and  looks  into  the  palace,  and  then,  with  a 
terrified  cry,  hides  herself  among  the  shrubs  on  the 
brink  of  thp  pool.  Mocanna  appears  on  the  steps 
bearing  the  poisoned  cup  in  his  hand,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving Zelica,  he  tries  to  compel  her  to  join  him  in 
the  fatal  draught.  She  flings  the  cup  away,  calling 
for  deliverance  on  Azim,  who  appears  at  the  same 
moment,  led  in  by  Fatima.  He  draws  his  sword, 
rushes  on  the  Prophet,  bearing  him  down,  and  de- 
livers him  to  the  guards  of  the  Caliph ;  Mocanna 
breaks  from  them,  and,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
pool,  pours  imprecations  upon  those  who  had  been 
duped  by  him,  tears  the  veil  froiu  his  ghastly  coun- 
tenance, stabs  himself,  and  plunges  into  the  water. 
During  the  last  scene  the  Caliph  and  his  troops 
have  been  admitted  ;  the  day  has  begun  to  break, 
and  as  the  sun  bursts  out  in  full  splendor,  njinale, 
consisting  of  a  quartet  (Zelica,  Fatima,  Azim,  and 
the  Caliph)  with  chorus,  begins,  and  forms  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  whole  work. 

In  the  third  act  the  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout,  and  the  composer  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  particular,  the  whole  of  the 
scene  in  which  the  moon  is  raised  is  musically  con- 
ceived, and  carried  out  in  a  very  po\yerf  ul  manner. 
The  orchestral  passage  representing  the  gradual 
ascent  of  the  moon,  the  solemn  and  impressive 
tones  in  which  Mocanna  utters  his  spells,  the  impa- 
tient cries  of  the  people,  changing  into  shouts  of 
wonder  and  adoration  when  the  first  gleam  of  light 
is  seen  upon  the  water,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
snatches  of  the  Watchman's  song  heard  above  the 


^  It  is  riglit  to  say  that  tlie  rising  of  the  moon  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  considered  as  tlie  ettect  of  magic,  but  as  tbe 
result  of  Mocanna's  superior  astronomical  linowledge, 
whereby  he  imposes  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  followers. 


other  voices  at  the  moment  of  the  moon's  appear- 
ance—  all  these  unite  to  form  an  ensemble  rarely 
surpassed  in  dramatic  power  and  musical  treat- 
ment. Here  the  composer  shows  himself  a  thor- 
ough master  of  the  materials  at  his  command.  The 
treatment  of  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  is  alike  ex- 
cellent. After  this  elaborate  and  moving  climax 
relief  is  wanted.  This  is  provided  by  the  duet  and 
solo  which  immediately  succeed  this  scene ;  these 
serve  to  prepare  for  the  intensely  dramatic  duet  be- 
tween Zelica  and  Mocanna,  and  for  the  finale,  in 
which  a  broad  and  flowing  melody  is  prominent, 
being  well  divided  among  the  voices,  and  a  most 
effective  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stanford's  style  as  a  dramatic  composer  is  all 
his  own.  Before  hearing  this  work  it  might  have 
been  e.xpected  that  traces  would  be  found  of  that 
tendency  to  imitate  Wagner  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  most  of  the  younger  school  of  operatic 
writers.  Such,  however,  is  \>y  no  means  the  case. 
It  is  true  that  particular  musical  phrases  are  used 
to  represent  special  leading  personages  or  ideas  in 
the  drama,  in  the  manner  of  Wagner's  Leitmotive  (if 
indeed  he  can  rightly  be  called  the  inventor  of  what 
was  employed  by  many  before  him)  ;  but  these 
phrases  are  employed  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  of  Wagner,  being  used  in  a  much  simpler 
and  less  complicated  way,  and  being  only  intro- 
duced for  special  purposes,  and  then  definitely 
marked,  so  that  their  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken. 
This  is  the  sole  resemblance  that  can  possibly  be 
found  in  Mr.  Stanford's  work  to  Wagner's.  For 
example,  his  view  of  the  relation  between  the  voices 
and  the  orchestra  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  great  music-dramatist ;  the  passages  and  phrases 
given  to  the  former  are  never  difficult  or  impossible 
to  sing,  or  harsh  in  effect,  while  the  latter  is 
throughout  the  work  kept  in  the  background,  per- 
vading and  giving  color  to  the  whole,  while  it  never 
obtrudes  itself  unduly  into  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orchestral  writing  is  not  the  less  careful, 
because  it  is  not  always  prominent,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  work  it  is  full  of  individuality  and 
charm.  Mr.  Stanford's  style  of  instrumentation, 
both  here  and  in  his  other  orchestral  works,  is  built 
more  or  less  on  that  of  Schumann  ;  while  his  style 
of  dramatic  treatment  bears  more  resemblance  to 
Meyerbeer  than  to  that  of  any  other  master.  With 
regard  to  what  is  technically  known  as  "local 
color,"  ('.  e.,  the  employment  of  special  peculiarities 
of  rhythm,  tonality,  or  orchestration,  in  order  to 
bring  vividly  before  the  hearer  the  feeling  of  the 
locality  or  period  of  the  action  —  Mr.  Stanford's 
method  is  again  purely  original.  In  the  case  of 
many  works,  especially  in  some  of  recent  date,  the 
local  coloring  is  obtruded  and  insisted  upon  through- 
out, by  which  means  the  most  important  dramatic 
points  are  apt  to  be  obscured,  and  the  hearer  to  be 
wearied  with  the  persistency  and  monotony  of  the 
characterizing  elements  in  the  music.  Two  prom- 
inent instances  of  this  may  be  given  —  Rubin- 
stein's Maccabder  and  Bizet's  Carmen.  In  the  one 
phrases  and  figures  characteristic  of  Jewish  music, 
and  in  the  other,  rhythm  and  intervals  peculiar  to 
Spanish  dances,  are  insisted  upon  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  hearer's  pleasure  is  greatly  diminished. 
Here,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  Oriental 
characteristics,  which  are  verj'  beautiful  and  of  new 
effect  in  themselves,  are  reserved  entirely  for  the 
lyrical  portions  of  the  opera,  and  in  no  single  scene 
do  they  intrude  upon  the  more  serious  and  dram- 
atic sections.  Thus,  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act,  where  Zelica  is  recounting  the  story  of  her 
early  love,  they  are  introduced  with  a  sparing 
hand,  and  do  not  appear  again  until  the  second  act, 
where,  as  has  been  said  above,  they  are  used  with 
greater  freedom.  In  the  opening  chorus,  in  both 
sections  of  the  ballet-mu.sic,  which  is  of  wonderful 
originality  and  charm,  and  in  Fatima's  song,  they 
occur,  combined  with  a  wonderful  feeling  of  en- 
chantment and  glamour,  which  is  cast  over  the 
whole  by  an  entirely  new  use  of  orchestral  effects. 
Again,  in  the  third  act,  the  Watchman's  love-song, 
before  alluded  to,  is  pecuharly  Oriental,  both  in  the 
melody  and  in  the  accompaniment,  and  the  distant 
trumpets  heard  behind  the  scenes  heighten  the 
effect  produced  by  the  employment  of  local  col- 
oring. 
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With  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  work  at 
Hanover,  the  first  meed  of  praise  must  be  given  to 
-the  indefatigable  director  and  talented  translator  of 
the  libretto,  Herr  Capellmeister  Ernst  Frank,  on 
whom  devolved  the  whole  labor  of  producing  the 
opera,  and  whose  diligent  supervision  and  masterly 
powers  as  a  conductor  are  only  equalled  by  his 
courage  in  bringing  out  this  the  first  dramatic  work 
of  its  author.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  it  is 
to  whom  the  world  owes  the  production  of  Hermann 
Goetz's  operas,  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
"Francesca  da  Kimini,"  the  latter  of  which  was 
completed  by  him  from  the  sketches  bequeathed  to 
him  by  the  composer. 

The  rendering  of  the  part  of  Zelica  by  Fraulein 
Bors  was  beyond  all  praise.  Possessed  of  an  organ 
of  extraordinary  sweetness  and  purity,  combined 
with  an  absolutely  faultless  intonation  and  great 
power,  this  lady  is  also  gifted  with  an  amount  of 
dramatic  genius  rarely,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  on 
the  lyric  stage.  Since  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  such  a  com- 
bination of  great  dramatic  power  with  a  voice  of 
such  rare  excellence  has  scarcely  been  seen.  Her 
impersonation  of  the  maiden  priestess,  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  contrast- 
ing reminiscences  of  her  old  life  and  of  her  fatal 
oath  always  struggling  together  in  her  mind,  with 
her  longing  for  deliverance  from  the  false  atmos- 
phere with  which  she  finds  herself  surrounded ;  all 
this  was  given  with  marvellous  power  and  pathos. 
The  part  of  Zelica  is  one  which  requires  great  act- 
ing to  do  it  jnstice,  and  to  awaken  the  human  inter- 
est, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  which,  in  almost  any  other  hands, 
might  easily  fail  to  find  expression.  Herr  Schott's 
Azim  was  a  creation  of  no  less  excellence.  Gifted, 
as  those  of  our  readers  who  witnessed  his  perform- 
ance of  Lohengrin  last  winter  in  London  will  remem- 
ber, with  a  superb  stage  presence,  he  looked  the 
part  to  perfection,  and  sang  the  music  allotted  to 
him  most  admirably,  but  the  character  is  not  one  to 
excite  great  interest.  The  central  figure  of  the 
opera  unfortunately  did  not  find  so  satisfactory  a 
representative.  Doubtless  the  part  of  Mocanna  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  diflSculty,  chiefly  perhaps  be- 
cause, by  the  face  being  covered,  all  expression  is 
of  necessity  confined  to  movements  of  the  figure  and 
limbs :  but  Herr  NoUet,  to  whom  the  part  was  in- 
trusted, although  possessed  of  a  powerful  voice,  has 
extremely  little  histrionic  ability,  and  failed  utterly 
in  his  conception  of  the  character.  The  parts  of 
Fatima,  Abdullah,  the  Watchman,  and  the  Caliph 
were  admirably  filled  by  Frau  Vizthum-Pauli  and 
Herren  Bletzacher,  Emge,  and  Von  Milde  respect- 
ively. The  chorus  was  very  efiicient,  and  the  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra  absolute  perfection.  The  whole 
opera  was  exceedingly  well  put  upon  the  stage ;  the 
mounting  of  the  second  act  especially  being  of  un- 
usual beauty.  The  evolutions  of  the  ballet  were 
extremely  graceful,  being  copied  from  Oriental 
dances ;  the  dresses  were  a  great  relief  from  the 
conventional  costume,  with  its  hideous  contour, 
being  long,  almost  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  soft  and 
flowing  in  outline,  with  veils  which  were  used  with 
great  effectiveness  in  the  dance.  These  dresses, 
and  indeed  those  of  all  the  principal  characters, 
were  closely  copied  from  Mr.  Tenniel's  illustrations 
to  "  Lalla  llookh." 

After  the  second  and  third  acts,  at  the  first  per- 
formance, the  composer  and  the  chief  singers  were 
called  repeatedly  before  the  curtain;  and  at  the 
second  performance,  on  the  11th  ult.,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  work  was  assured,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  received  being,  if  possible,  still 
greater  than  that  of  the  first  mg\\t.  — Land.  Musical 
Times,  March  1. 


VON  HULSEN   AND  WAGNER. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Intendant-General  of  the  Theatres  Royal  of 
Prussia  to  the  publisher  of  the  Musikzeilung,  in 
reference  to  the  non-production  of  the  Nihelungen- 
ring  Tetralogy  at  the  Royal  Operahouse,  Ber- 
lin : — 

"The  attacks  directed  against  me  by  certain 
Wagnerites    have    not  exasperated    me,   however 


much  they  were,  perhaps,  intended  to  do  so.  De- 
spite all  that  has  occurred,  the  position  I  have  as- 
sumed with  regard  to  this  work  of  Wagner's  is  the 
result  of,  and  has  been  fortified  by,  circumstances. 
Like  you,  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  the  Nibelun- 
genring  marks  an  epoch.  But  in  other  respects  we 
differ,  for  I  believe  that  the  epoch  will  not  last  very 
long.  In  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  people 
will  not  talk  much  about  it.  If  you  will  look  with 
me  at  the  actual  facts,  everywhere  repeated,  you 
will  find  with  me  that  the  sacrifices  and  trouble  en- 
tailed by  nearly  every  performance  of  the  work 
are  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  ideal  or  material 
success.  Most  of  this  is  merely  apparent.  As 
every  impartial  person  will  to-day  without  more 
ado  allow,  even  the  model  performance  at  Bay- 
reuth  was  by  no  means  successful,  because  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  visitors  went  away  altogether 
dissatisfied.  It  is,  moreover,  true  that  the  perform- 
ances at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Hamburgh,  turned  out 
still  more  unfavorably  ;  those  at  Leipsic  were  most 
successful,  yet  the  manager  has  had  all  the  same  to 
find  out  another  locality  for  the  purpose  of  re-in- 
demnifying himself.  One  manager  told  me  that  his 
'  Nibelungen  Cycles '  caused  him  bitter  regrets.  I  can 
believe  it.  Of  the  pecuniary  deficits  which  fol- 
lowed all  the  performances  in  question,  I  will  say 
nothing,  for  this  consideration  alone  would  not  ex- 
ercise a  decisive  influence  on  the  Opera  of  the  King 
of  Prussia;  but  how  did  the  public  behave  towards 
the  Ring  in  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  after  the  fever  of 
novelty  had  died  out  ?  Get  some  one  to  make  thor- 
oughly the  requisite  investigation ;  you  will  be 
shown  some  extremely  dispiriting  figures.  Now, 
it  would  not  be  possible  at  the  Royal  Operahouse 
to  get  up  the  entire  work  in  one  season ;  to  do  so, 
we  sliould  have  to  neglect  evei-ything  else.  Is  such 
a  course  advisable  ?  And,  were  I  to  have  one  of 
the  four  pieces  produced  every  year,  the  first  would 
be  forgotten  when  the  fourth  appeared ;  we  should 
have  to  begin  afresh,  and,  consequently,  throw  over 
all  the  other  pieces  of  our  repertory.  .  .  .  Die  Wal- 
kiire  excited  my  enthusiasm,  and  I  would  willingly 
have  purchased  the  right  of  representation  for  the 
Royal  Operahouse,  Berlin,  immediately  after  the 
first  performance  in  Munich ;  but  at  that  time  the 
work  belonged  exclusively  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  composer  promised  me  at  Baj'reuth  that  I 
should  have  it,  but  subsequently  retracted  his 
promise.  That  very  recently  he  did  not  reply  to  a 
message  connected  with  this,  is  something  you  do 
not,  perhaps,  know,  and  ever^'thing  has  its  limit. 
The  impartiality  which  I  have  invariably  endeav- 
ored to  observe  in  all  art  matters,  a  circumstance 
which  you  yourself  emphasize  in  your  article,  I 
have  exhibited,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  in  this 
business  of  Wagner's.  Though  perfectly  well 
aware  that  only  TannhSuser  and  Lohengrin  really 
possess  the  power  of  drawing,  I  did  not  hesitate 
bringing  out  Die  Meistersinger  as  well  as  Tristan  und 
Isolde ;  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  former  has 
never  proved  completely  successful  with  us,  and  the 
latter  has  never  proved  so  at  all.  What  trouble  we 
all  took  with  it !  In  vain !  After  the  first  four  or 
five  performances,  the  interest  in  it  was  at  an  end, 
and  could  never  subsequently  be  revived.  Herr 
Wagner  once  reproached  me  with  having  been  un- 
just towards  him  because  I  did  not  begin  and  set 
the  example,  as  I  might  well  have  secured  all  the 
best  talent  at  the  other  Court  Theatres  of  Germany. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things 
knows  whether  the  Intendant-General  of  Prussia 
would  or  would  not  have  been  able  to  assemble  the 
leading  singers  of  all  the  Court  Theatres  in  Ger- 
many for  a  'premiere'  in  Berlin." 


New  Operas.  —  Mme.  Ingeborg  von  Bronsart, 
composer  of  the  one-act  musical  piece,  Jery  und 
Bdtehj,  has  completed  the  score  of  a  four-act  opera, 
Kdnig  Hiarne.  The  book,  founded  on  a  Danish 
saga,  is  written  by  the  lady's  husband  and  F.  Boden- 
stedt. 

Wagner  has  announced  that  Parsifal  will  be  per- 
formed exclusively  in  the  Festival  Theatre  at  Bay- 
reuth,  but  that,  after  the  claims  of  the  "  patrons  " 
have  been  duly  satisfied,  there  will  be  performances 
for  the  outside  public,  and  that  they  will  probably 
come  off  in  August  next  year. 
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RECENT   CONCERTS. 

Boston  Philharmonic  Societt.  This  new 
organization  gave  its  first  symphony  concert  in 
the  Music  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  1 0, 
preceded  by  a  public  rehearsal  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, March  8.  The  hall  of  course  was  well 
filled,  through  the  cheap  and  popular  "club" 
plan,  whereby  "  associate  members,"  who  sub- 
scribe ten  dollars  each  for  five  concerts,  receive 
four  tickets  each  for  every  concert,  making  them 
practically  half-dollar  concerts.  The  sum  realized 
from  these  five  or  six  hundred  private  subscrip- 
tions is  further  eked  out  by  throwing  the  doors 
open  to  anybody  who  will  pay  fifty  cents  to  hear 
the  public  rehearsal  of  the  full  programme  of  the 
concert.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  shrewd 
business  scheme,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be  in 
its  artistic  spirit.  It  was  born  apparently  out  of 
a  curious  fermentation  and  pot-boiling  of  the  petty 
local  politics  and  jealousies  of  music ;  but  that  is 
none  of  our  business;  we  are  bound  to  judge  it 
by  what  it  does  for  music,  and  not  by  any  avowed 
or  suspected  motives. 

Both  concert  and  rehearsal  were  given  with 
the  well-known  Harvard  Symphony  orchestra,  the 
same  in  number  and  in  membership,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  first  violin  to  make  out  the  eight, 
while  Mr.  Allen  stepped  to  the  head,  and  Mr. 
Listemann  to  the  conductor's  desk.  The  pro- 
gramme, too,  was  modelled  essentially  upon  pro- 
grammes often  given  by  the  older  association, 
and  such  as  its  fault-finding  censors  used  to  de- 
nounce as  "  heavy."  In  short,  here  was  a  good, 
classical  programme,  made  up  of  the  best  sort  of 
matter:  four  large,  satisfying  compositions  of 
the  masters,  —  enough  for  a  feast  (or  nearly,  with 
some  short  overture  or  march  to  end  with),  —  and 
followed  by  a  "  new  school "  appendix,  which 
made  it  rather  long.  But  so  has  the  Harvard 
Association  done  its  share  of  late  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  works.  This  was  the  programme  for 
the  two  occasions :  — 

Overture,  "  Iphigenie  in  "  Aulis  " Gluck 

Pianoforte  Solo,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue     .    Bach 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat.  Op.  60 Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A-minor Schumann 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 
Serenade  for  strings  with  'cello,  Op.  C9  .    .    .    Vollimann 
Sigurde  Slembe,  Symphonic  introduction  to 
Bjornson's  drama  of  same  name Svendsen 

Gluck's  noble  overture  was  played  not  only 
with  Wagner's  conclusion  —  necessary,  because 
the  overture  runs  into  the  opening  scene  of  the 
opera  —  but  according  to  Wagner's  peculiar  theory 
as  to  the  tempo  in  which  the  whole  piece  should 
be  played.  That  is,  it  was  taken  Andante  from 
beginning  to  end,  giving  it  a  large  and  stately  air, 
to  be  sure,  but  robbing  it  of  life  and  movement, 
and  nearly  doubling  its  length.  Heretofore  we 
have  always  heard  it  given,  after  the  model  of 
nearly  all  such  overtures,  with  a  short  slow  intro- 
duction, followed  by  a  lively  Allegro,  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  one  but  Richard  Wagner  ever 
found  it  ineffective,  or  inexpressive,  or  uninterest- 
ing in  a  good  performance  after  the  old  tradi- 
tional way.  Wagner's  reasons  certainly  are 
plausible.  In  the  first  place  (but  this  is  of  least 
account)  in  the  original  French  score  of  IpMge- 
nia  in  Aulis  the  overture  is  marked  Andante  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  mark  is  never  changed, 
although  the  whole  character  and  spirit  of  the 
music,  after  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  measures, 
becomes  altogether  different.  But  Wagner  says 
that  Gluck,  while  continuing  the  same  Andante 
beat  and  measure,  fills  the  measures  with  notes  of 
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only  half  the  length  (quarters  for  halves,  eighths 
for  quarters,  etc.),  which  in  effect  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  a  change  to  Allegro.  Does  it, 
though?  There  is  more  show  of  reason  in  the 
interesting  analysis  which  he  gives  of  the  Inhalt, 
or  ideal  contents,  of  the  overture  into  four  motives, 
namely:  "  1,  a  motive  of  appeal  out  of  a  heart's 
gnawing  grief  and  anguish  "  (slow  introduction)  ; 
"  2,  a  motive  of  force,  of  imperative,  all-powerful 
demand ;  3,  a  motive  of  grace,  of  virgin  gentle- 
ness and  loveliness  ;  4,  a  motive  of  sad  and  pain- 
ful sympathy."  Wagner  thinks  that  the  third 
motive  loses  its  charm  and  delicacy  in  a  swift 
Allegro  tempo.  We  never  heard  it  taken  other- 
wise, and  yet  always  felt  its  charm.  Would  not  a 
slight  relardando  here  answer  every  purpose  of 
expression '?  And,  after  all,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  the  French  and  German  conductors 
and  kapellmeisters  of  the  ante-Wagner  period 
had  been  keeping  on  in  the  safe  path  of  tradition 
from  the  composer's  own  example?  And  what 
dogged  self-restraint  it  must  require,  in  any  but  a 
frozen  orchestra,  to  keep  from  plunging  into  that 
stormy  second  motive  with  a  looser  rein  1  The 
first  scene  of  the  drama,  into  which  the  overture 
merges  itself,  brings  back  the  opening  theme  of 
the  slow  introduction.  Wagner  did  wisely,  there- 
fore, in  making  his  conclusion  out  of  that.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  this  Wagner  rendering  was 
interesting  (to  those  who  knew  what  was  going 
on),  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Listemann  for  the 
experiment,  and  for  a  very  even,  smooth  per- 
formance. 

The  beautiful  fourth  Symphony  of  Beethoven 
is  of  course  ever  welcome.  Strangely  some  of 
the  papers  have  hailed  it  as  a  sort  of  neglected 
treasure,  notwithstanding  that  for  sixteen  years  it 
has  taken  its  turn  nearly  every  alternate  year  in 
the  Symphony  Concerts ;  it  is  a  favorite  Sym- 
phony with  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  has  figured  also  in 
his  concerts,  and  in  those  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
This  time  it  was  in  many  respects  finely  played  ; 
but  the  time  of  the  exquisite  Adagio  was  not 
quite  slow  enough;  and  the  finale  (Allegro  ma 
non  troppo)  was  really  played  ^We^ro  troppo,  — at 
such  an  excessive  rate  of  speed  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  certain  wind  instruments  to  more  than 
scramble  through  it.  If  it  be  true  that  other 
conductors  have  sinned  likewise,  we  can  only 
say  :  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

Mr.  Sherwood  gave  a  splendid  rendering  of  the 
Schumann  Concerto,  which  was  well  accompanied. 
We  think  we  have  heard  the  Chromatic  Fantasia 
of  Bach  made  more  interesting  —  not  more  bril- 
liant, but  less  dry  —  even  in  that  too  spacious  hall 
for  such  things.  But  whatever  Mr.  Sherwood 
does  is  masterly  ;  the  dryness  may  have  been 
subjective  in  the  receiver  of  the  impression. 

We  did  not  find  either  the  Volkmann  or  the 
Svendsen  piece  particularly  edifying.  The  Sere- 
nade might  more  properly  be  called,  perhaps,  a 
Serenading  Scene ;  for  it  seems  to  represent  a 
very  ardent  and  persistent  lover  pouring  out  the 
burden  of  his  song  under  the  fair  one's  window,  but 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  and  jeered  at  by 
roguish  spirits  in  the  orchestra,  making  very 
quaint  and  pretty  effects  of  contrast  and  sur- 
prise. At  first  the  'cello  melody  (beautifully 
played  by  Wulf  Fries),  with  the  rich,  euphonious 
accompaniment,  was  charming ;  but  the  sad  sere- 
nader  renews  his  plea  so  many  times  that  the 
thing  becomes  very  tedious.  As  for  the  "  Sigurd 
Slembe  "  introduction,  it  was  all  vague  and  mean- 
ingless for  aught  that  it  could  tell  us ;  rich  and 
we  dare  say  skilful  instrumentation,  but  that  is 
cheap  in  these  days. 


During  the  past  month  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  given 
at  Tremont  Temple,  before  large  audiences,  two 
concerts  quite  unique  in  character,  being  as  it  were 
between  orchestral  and  cliamber  concerts,  though 


nearer  to  the  latter.    Eor  the  first  (Thursday  after- 
noon, Feb.  24)  the  programme  was  as  follows : — 
Quintet  in  F-major,  Op.  65,  for  Pianoforte,  Flute, 

Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon Rubinstein. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  SoMimper,  E.  Strasser,  E.  Scliormann, 

Paul  Eltz,  and  B.  J.  Lang. 

Songs. 

Besting  Place Schubert 

Lotos-blume ScliumanD 

"Ich  groUe  nicht." Scliumann 

"  Ecco  quel  flero  istante." Beethoven 

Adelaide Beethoven 

Mr.  F.  Korbay. 
Sinfonietta,  Op.  188,  for  two  Flutes,  two  Oboes, 

two  Clarinets,  two  Horns,  and  two  Bassoons.     Raff. 
Allegro  —  Allegro  molto  —  Larghetto  —  Vivace. 
Messrs.  E.  Beyer,  F.  W.  Schlimper,  A.  L.  De  Bibas,  C.  Faul- 

wasser,  E.  Strasser,  O.  A.  Whitmore,  E.  Schormann, 
C.  Schumann,  Paul  Eltz  aud  E.  Regestein. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  the  gentler  pairs 
of  orchestral  wind  instruments  communing  by  them- 
selves for  once.  They  admit  of  many  pleasing 
combinations  without  aid  from  the  royal  family  of 
violins  and  'cellos ;  nor  need  they  wait  on  these, 
when  they  can  set  up  such  fine  state  on  their  own 
account.  Much  good  music  has  been  written  for 
them,  which  we  now  hear  very  seldom;  much  in  the 
form  of  sextets,  septets,  octets,  and  still  larger 
combinations,  such  as  Divertimenti,  Serenades,  etc., 
especially  by  Mozart.  It  would  enlarge  and  diver- 
sify our  acquaintance  with  the  musical  literature,  if 
we  could  hear  such  oftener.  Moreover  such  em- 
ployment, as  solo  or  concerted  instruments,  would 
be  refining  practice  for  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns  which  figure,  not  always  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  our  orchestras.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Lang's  example  will  find  followers. 
For  reasons  of  his  own,  he  chose  his  illustrations 
from  composers  of  to-day,  instead  of  brushing  the 
dust  from  too  long-neglected  treasures  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  etc. 

The  Rubinstein  Quintet  alone  brought  Mr.  Lang's 
excellent  pianoforte-playing  into  requisition;  but 
all  the  instruments  seemed  to  be  equal  in  impor- 
tance. The  composition  is  original,  and  in  many 
passages,  especially  the  slow  movement,  beautiful. 
The  scherzo,  too,  is  captivating.  But  on  the  whole 
the  genial  composer  seems  in  this  instance  to  grasp 
at  more  than  he  can  compass ;  promising  ideas  fade 
out  and  vanish,  and  there  are  tiresome  stretches  of 
vague  groping  after  the  lost  thread  or  new  begin- 
nings. A  certain  monotony  was  felt,  too,  in  such 
fresh  colors  for  so  long  a  time  without  either  the 
fine  shading  or  the  searching  heart-tones  of  the 
strings ;  for  company  (accompaniment)  the  violin 
family  is  rather  indispensable.  But  it  is  folly  to 
try  to  gauge  such  a  work  after  a  single  hearing ! 

Kaff's  Sinfonietta  made  a  more  pleasing,  although 
not  a  deep,  impression.  The  instruments  were 
charmingly  contrasted  and  combined,  though  not 
perhaps  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  out  the 
individual  genius  of  each.  The  movements  are  full 
of  graceful  melody,  fascinating  fragments  and 
phrases  of  which,  often  quite  florid,  fall  to  the 
share  of  various  instruments  in  turn.  Tlie  Sinfoni- 
etta seemed  as  a  whole  like  a  rural,  sunshiny,  fresh 
and  verdant  picture,  reflecting  just  the  superficial 
sense  of  nature,  without  any  mixture  of  the  imagin- 
ative Beethoven  temperament  and  soul.  It  was  on 
the  whole  very  nicely  executed,  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ducting. 

Of  Mr.  Korbay's  singing  it  is  dangerous  to  speak. 
He  has  so  many  fair  admirers,  here  and  in  New 
York,  to  whom  in  song  and  person  he  is  aXl  couleiir 
de  rose,  that  we  shall  hardly  be  forgiven  the  con- 
fession that  we  found  his  style  too  sentimental  for 
our  taste.  He  has  a  baritone  of  large  compass 
and  sweet  quality,  althougli  a  Uttle  husky  that  day 
(possibly  the  effect  of  a  cold) ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  effort  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  that  made  much 
of  his  delivery  seem  overstrained  arid  bordering  on 
"gush."  Certainly  the  voice  was  tremulous,  —  per- 
haps in  the  way  that  the  sensitive  leaf  is  tremu- 
lous ;  and  we  felt  a  want  of  manliness,  especially  in 
Schumann's  "  Ich  grolle  nicht,"  which  we  have 
heard  given  with  so  much  more  effect  by  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Adams  and  by  Mr.  Henschel.  Yet  there  is  no 
denying  that  there  is  much  refinement  and  much 
feeling  in  this  truly  musical  Hungarian's  singing. 
He  plays  his  own  accompaniments  with  freedom 
and  expression. 


Of  Mr.  Lang's  second  concert  (March  10)  we 

borrow  a  brief  and,  we  beheve,  fair  report  from  the 
Evening  Gazette: — 

The  novelty  of  the  programme  was  an  octet  by 
Rul^nstein  in  D-minor,  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
'cello,  basso,  flute,  clarinet  and  horn.  It  can  hardly 
be  called  an  octet  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
as  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  piano- 
forte concerto  with  a  septet  accompaniment.  The 
piano  is  rarely  silent,  and  takes  the  lead  through- 
out, and  in  the  first  movement  in  particular  the 
subjects  are  of  a  nature  that  renders  their  develop- 
ment through  the  other  instruments  impossible.  Ex- 
cept in  the  andante,  the  work  has  little  of  the 
character  of  chamber  music ;  but  it  is  very  charm- 
ing and  wholly  interesting.  The  opening  allegro 
is  perhaps  spun  out  to  too  great  length,  but  it  is 
wonderfully  spirited  and  large  in  style.  The  suc- 
ceeding movements  are  delightfully  clear,  melodi- 
ous and  fresh,  and  there  is  an  exceedingly  attract- 
ive originality  in  the  composition  as  a  whole.  The 
vivace  is  deliciously  crisp  and  graceful,  and  the 
andante  has  an  almost  Italian  warmth  and  expres- 
sion. It  was  well  worth  the  hearing,  and  will  im- 
prove upon  better  acquaintance.  It  was  very  well 
played,  as  were,  in  fact,  the  other  selections,  which 
included  Mendelssohn's  octet  and  Bach's  concerto 
for  four  pianos.  Mrs.  Humphrey- Allen  sang  a  group 
of  songs  in  that  refined  and  tasteful  manner  which 
characterizes  all  of  her  efforts  in  the  concert-room. 
Mr.  Lang  is  to  be  thanked  for  these  two  instructive 
concerts,  and  for  the  opportunities  he  afforded  for 
hearing  new  works  of  such  importance  as  the 
quintet  and  octet  of  Rubinstein,  and  the  sinfonietta 
of  Raff. 


Some  Violin  Conoekts.  First  under  this  head 
let  us  speak  of  the  wonderful  BraziUan  boy,  of 
whom  so  much  in  praise  was  heard  from  Europe 
during  the  past  two  years,  Mahricio  Dengkemont, 
now  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The  good  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  furnished  the  means  of  his  education  in  Paris 
under  the  celebrated  violinist,  Leonard.  After  great 
successes  in  Paris,  Dresden,  London,  and  New  York, 
he  came  to  conquer  Boston,  giving  here  three  con- 
certs in  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  March 
1st  and  4th,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  5th. 
He  proved  himself  at  once  to  be  no  "  prodigy,"  no 
abnormal  instance  of  precocity,  but  in  the  truest 
sense  an  artist.  Not  seeing,  but  only  hearing  him, 
you  would  not  dream  that  you  were  listening  to  any 
but  a  full-grown,  mature  master  of  his  instrument 
and  art.  His  tone  is  full,  sustained  and  even ;  his 
intonation  pure,  infallible ;  his  phrasing  admirable ; 
light  and  shade  sensitively  (one  would  almost  say 
instinctively)  true ;  and  his  whole  play  unites  sin- 
cere, fine  feeling  witli  a  manly  strength  and  fervor. 
Yet  he  plays,  even  in  the  most  trying  passages,  with 
utmost  ease,  apparently,  never  thrown  off  his  bal- 
ance, never  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  making  no  con- 
tortions, giving  no  sign  of  desperate  effort,  but 
always  with  the  air  and  attitude  of  dignified  repose 
—  one  of  the  prime  qualities  of  art  when  most 
alive.  Such  artistic  manifestations,  with  such 
youth,  such  personal  grace  and  dignity  of  bearing, 
with  the  fine  form,  the  noble  beauty  of  the  head, 
and  the  frank,  amiable  countenance,  combined  to 
make  a  most  harmonious  impression.  He  plays  like 
a  musician,  one  wlio  thinks  and  feels  in  music,  with 
an  educated  musician's  taste  and  judgment,  and  he 
commands  the  repertoire  of  a  complete  artist,  as 
these  programmes  shpw.  Of  course,  if  he  be  not 
spoiled  by  flattery  (and  he  does  not  look  nor  act 
much  like  an  easy  victim),  he  has  yet  more  to  de- 
velop, both  in  manly  strength  and  passion.  May  he 
never  lose  that  beautiful  repose !  Here  is  the  first 
programme :  — 

Seventh  Concerto De  Beriot 

Mauricio  Deugremont. 
Barcarole Thalberg 

Hubert  de  Blanc. 

Three  Pieces, Widoi- 

a..  Moderato.    6.  Allegro  Agitato,    c.  Andante, 
.idolphe  Fischer  (of  Paris). 
Polonaise. —  "Mignon," Thomas 

Miss  Annie  Trafford. 

Nocturne  (Chopin) Sarasate 

Mauricio  Dengremont. 
Aida—"  Fantaise  et  Variations," Liszt 

Hubert  de  Blanc. 

a.  Romance Adolphe  Fischer 

i.  Gavotte Popper 

Adolphe  Fischer  (of  Paris). 

La  Zingarella, Campana 

Miss  Aunie  Trafford. 

Souvenir  de  Haydn, Leonard 

Mauricio  Dengremont. 
InDe  Beriot's  concerto  the  young  violinist  showed 
himself   at  home  in  the  approved  classical   style, 
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and  e(iual  to  all  ordinary  requirements  of  bravura 
playing.  That  stamped  him  as  .in  artist.  Tlie 
Chopin  Nocturne  was  rendered  witli  retined  expres- 
sion, and  lie  responded  to  a  recall  vvitli  a  truly  poetic 
interpretation  of  some  of  those  characteristic, 
charming  Spanish  dances  arranged  and  played  here 
once  by  Sarasate.  In  the  "  Souvenir  de  Haydn," 
Leonard's  most  bold  and  brilliant  variations  on  the 
Austrian  Hymn,  followed  by  a  livelier  theme,  lie 
played  as  if  technical  difficulties,  which  others  grow 
old  in  battling  with,  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him. 
His  triumph  with  the  exacting  audience  was  com- 
plete. 

A  feature  of  almost  equal  interest  in  that  concert 
was  the  admirably  artistic  violoncello  playing  of  M. 
Adolphe  Fischer.  The  French  pianist  also  made  a 
very  fair  impression;  but  of  the  singer  it  were 
hardly  fair  to  speak. 

In  the  other  two  concerts  given  with  an  orchestra 
(the  Philharmonic),  Dengremont  played  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto  very  beautifully  and  satisfacto- 
rily;  the  Sarasate  Airs  Espagnols  again;  Souvenir 
de  Baden,  by  Leonard;  the  Funlasie  Caprice,  by 
Vieuxtemps;  a  Tarantella,  by  dear  old  Sivori;  and 
a  grand  show-piece  (anonymous)  on  II  Trovatore. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  young  Dengremont  I 

Mr.    Timotheus    Adamowski,   the    young 

Polish  violinist,  who  is  fast  becoming  an  established 
favorite*  here  as  teacher  and  as  virtuoso,  gave  his 
first  concert  at  the  Meionaon,  Feb.  7,  assisted  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston,  and  the  Adamowski  String  Quartet,  com- 
posed of  young  men  whom  the  concert-giver  has 
trained  and  leads  ui  person  (T.  Adamowski,  first 
violin ;  H.  Haldeman,  second  violin ;  B.  Cotter,  viola; 
and  P.  Upham,  violoncello).  The  audience  was  flat- 
tering in  character  and  numbers ;  the  programme 
interesting  and  unique  :  — 
Scherzo  and  Andante  from  Quartet  in  D,      Tschaikowsky 

Eoraanza,  "  I  greet  thee  now," Schubert 

Sonata,  Violin  and  Piano Grieg 

Songs. 

a.  "  Star  vicino  al  hel  idol," Salvator  Rosa 

6.  "  I  wore  your  roses  yesterday,"  ....  J.  K.  Paine 
c.  "As  sings  the  lark," Rubinstein 

Violin  Solos. 
17.  Notturno Jensen 

b.  Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 

Mr.  Adamowski's  associates,  for  novices  just  ven- 
turing for  the  first  time  from  the  shade,  helped  him 
in  quite  a  successful  rendering  of  the  two  niove- 

,  ments  from  the  Russian  Quartet,  which  had  a  certain 
charm  of  originality,  although  the  Andante  seems 
\to  travel  spell-bound  in  a  circle,  as  if  not  knowing 
when  to  stop.  The  Sonata  Duo  by  Grieg,  which  we 
hear  often  of  late,  in  public  and  in  private,  and 
which  grows  upon  one  with  acquaintance,  was  of 
course  finely  played  by  Mr.  Adamowski  and  Mr. 
Lang,  and  the  former's  solos,  fresh  and  choice  in 
character,  were  interpreted  with  fine  discrimination 
and  with  fervor.  Mr.  Osgood's  song  selections  were 
of  the  best,  tastefully  contrasted  and  sung  with 
poetic  feeling  and  expression. 

-Another  young  violinist,  now  settled   here, 

M.  Alfred  de  Seve,  a  French  Canadian,  pupil  of 
Vieuxtemps  in  Paris,  gave  a  Soire'e  Musicale  at 
Chickering's  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  25,  with  the 
following  fine  programme  (only  too  long,  what  with 
encores) : — 

Organ  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D-Minor Bach 

(Transcribed  for  Piano  by  Carl  Tausig.) 

Mr.  Orth. 

UnterBUihendenMandel  Baiinien,  ......    Weber 

Mr.  Winch. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  A'^ioUu,  F-Major,   .    .    .     Beethoven 

Mr.  Orth  and  Mr.  De  S4ve. 

Dante's  Sonnet  to  Beatrice Ciro  Pinsuti 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 

a.  Two  Themes  on  one  string  (the  4th),    .    .    .     Paganini 

b.  Polonaise Lfjonard 

Alfred  De  SJ^ve. 

a.  Im  Abendroth Schubert 

*.  Murnieludes  LUftchen  Bliithenwind Jansen 

Mr.  Winch. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  F-Major Grieg 

Mr.  Orth  and  Mr.  De  Seve. 
Bouquet :  a.  Star  vicino  al  bel  Idol,    .    .     Salvator  Eoza 

'i.  C'est  Mon  Ami, Marie  Antoinette 

r.  Es  war  ein  Trauni, Lassen 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 

Adelaide, Beethoven 

Mr.  Winch. 

a.  Etude  in  D-Flat,  "  Pensez  une  peu  a  Moi  qui  pense 

toujours  i  vous." Henselt 

b.  Polish  Dance,  Op.  3, Scharwenka 

r.  Nocturne  in  A-Flat, Liszt 

Mr.  Orth. 

Tsmttusle  Appassionata Vieuxtemps 

Alfred  De  S4ve. 


M.  de  Seve  has  all  the  look  and  action  of  an  en- 
thusiastic artist,  musical  by  nature,  full  of  energy 
and  fire,  as  well  as  highly  intellectual.  He  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  well-known  charming  F-major 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  which  he  played  with  ele- 
gance of  style  and  with  poetic  feeling.  We  did 
not  care  so  much  for  Paganini's  "  fourth  string ;" 
but  the  Polonaise  of  Leonard  was  brilliantly  effect- 
ive. The  now  familiar  Sonata  by  Grieg  did  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  other  performances,  and 
the  impassioned  Fantaisie  by  Vieuxtemps  was  given 
with  a  fervor  and  a  freedom  which  might  have 
pleased  the  master  himself. 

Mr.  John  Orth  gave  a  careful,  conscientious  and 
strong  rendering  of  Tausig's  immensely  difficult 
transcription  of  the  Bach  Toccata,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  us  so  true  to  the  Bach  form  and 
spirit  as  the  one  by  Liszt.  In  the  two  Sonatas  and 
liis  group  of  solos  he  appeared  to  good  advantage. 
Miss  Daisy  Hall  won  instant  favor  by  her  clear, 
sympathetic  voice,  her  finished  style,  and  her  vivaci- 
ty and  variety  of  expression.  She  sang  in  three 
languages  (and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  also  in 
English  for  an  encore),  and  gave  the  individuality 
and  flavor  of  each  choice  song  acceptably.  In  the 
Dante  Sonnet  she  showed  fine  power  of  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Wni.  J.  Winch  sang  charmingly  as  usual, 
though  not  in  his  best  voice,  particularly  that  rare 
tenor  melody  from  Euryanthe,  and  the  undying 
Addaide. 

We  must  take  another  opportunity  to  report 

of  the  three  remarkably  attractive  Chamber  Con- 
certs which  Mr.  Ada.iiowski,  with  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston,  is  giving  at  the  Chickering  rooms  on 
Tuesday  evenings.  One  more  remains,  for  Tuesday 
evening,  March  29. 


NOTES. 

Arthuk  Foote's  eighth  and  last  Saturday  evening 
concert  at  the  Chickering  rooms  will  be  given  this 
evening.  String  quartet  by  Mozart  in  E-flat,  and  quar- 
tet with  piano  in  G-rainor  by  Brahms  (repeated).  Mrs. 
Allen  will  sing.  This  brave  enterprise  has  been  both 
instructive  and  in  every  way  successful.  We  trust  that 
future  series  of  trio  and  quartet  concerts  are  in  store 
for  us.  We  shall  speak  of  the  whole  course  collectively 
hereafter. 

The  BoYLSTON  Club,  on  Wednesday  evening, 

March  16,  gave  its  multitude  of  friends  a  new  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Palestrina's  Requiem  Muss,  for  five- 
part  mixed  chorus,  sung  with  beautiful  blending  of  the 
unaccompanied  voices.  The  sosteiiato,  phrasing,  light 
and  shade,  were  carefully  observed ;  and  the  wonderful 
music,  passionless,  impersonal,  had  an  uplifting,  spir- 
itual influence.  It  was  followed  by  an  uncommonly 
choice  collection  of  part-songs,  choruses,  and  songs 
sung  by  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes  and  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood,  the  director,  all  produced  in  rare   perfection. 

Next  Monday  evening  the  Cecilia  will  give  the 

first  performance  in  America  of  Schumann's  music 
to  scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust  —  the  best  of  all  the 
Faust  music.  It  will  be  sung  with  orchestra,  Mr.  Lang 
conducting. 

The  Haudel  and  Haydn  Society's  auouucements 

for  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  as  follows :  April  1,5 
(Good  Friday),  Bach's  Passion  music,  according  to  Saint 
Matthew,  solos  by  Miss  Edith  Abe.U,  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey 
AUeu,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Mr.  William  J.  Winch, 
Mr.  John  F.  Winch,  Mr.  Georg  Heuschel;  April  17 
(Easter),  Mendelssohn's  Sain,t  Paid,  solos  by  Miss  Lil- 
ian Bailey,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Adams,  Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

We  are  likely  to  have  orchestras  enough.    The 

Transcript  says:  "Professor  Louis  Maas,  late  of  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory,  is  proposing,  if  sufficiently  en- 
couraged by  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee  fund  for  a 
month's  experiment,  to  establish  nightly  orchestral 
concerts  at  "Tremont  Temple,  at  fifty  cents  aud  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ticket.  Mr.  Maas  holds  that  only  by  keep- 
ing an  orchestra  together  in  daily  work,  under  the  same 
conductor,  can  a  permanent  local  orchestra  be  created 
and  maintained  in  Boston,  and  he  counts  on  the  public 
desire  for  such  an  orchestra  being  earnest  enough  to 
afford  the  necessary  guarantee  until  the  question  can 
be  tested  whetlier  the  people  will  frequent  concerts  of 
good  music.  Mr.  Maas's  standing  and  position  as  a 
musician  are  guarantee  that  the  music  of  such  concerts 
under  his  control  would  be  of  high  character,  even  if 
the  programmes  aim  to  please  the  most  general  taste. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  distinguished  professor  will 
be  helped  to  try  his  proposed  experiment.  Whatever 
popularly  cultivates  musical  taste  and  spreads  the  de- 


sire for  reallv  good  music  among  the  larger  number  of 
people  benefits  .all  music,  all  musicians,  and  all  musical 
euterpiises.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  professor 
has  to  learn  that  Boston  is  not  Germany  nor  even  New 
York,  but  has  provincial  peculiarities  very  discouraging 
to  such  an  undertaking  as  he  proposes  to  himself." 

Mr.    Sherwood's   concerts  will  be   given    in 

April.  At  the  first,  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  Op.  31,  No. 
2,  for  the  piano,  and  Op.  12,  for  violin  and  piano,  with 
Mr.  De  Siive,  violinist,  and  solos  by  Bach  will  be  given, 
Mrs.  Gleasou  will  sing.  At  the  second  Mr.  Sherwood 
will  perforin  Schum.ann'sF.antasie,  Op.  17,  aud  Etudes 
Symphnviqaes;  Etudes,  by  Chopin,  and  with  Mrs.Sher- 
wood,  Schumann's  Andante  with  variations,  and  Cho- 
pin's I'oudo  for  two  pianos.  At  the  third,  selections 
from  Liszt's  Tasso,  and  Wagner's  Walknre7i  Ritt  for 
two  pianos,  and  other  works,  and  Miss  Daisy  Hall  will 
assist. 

Wilhelmj,  the  famous  violinist,  has  presented  to 

Miss  Teresa  Carreno  Campbell  of  South  Boston  a  .$1000 
violin,  made  for  his  own  special  use  by  Louis  Noebe. 
who  is  known  in  Germany  as  ihe  "Messiah  of  violin 
makers."  After  hearing  Miss  CamjibeU  play,  Wil- 
lielmj  rera.arked:  "Your  violin,  my  dear  young  lady, 
is  not  worthy  of  you;  I  will  give  you  one  more  worthy 
of  your  talents."  He  accordingly  presented  her  with 
the  violin  described  above. 

Hakvakd    University.     Professors    W.    W. 

Goodwin,  J.  W.  White  aud  J.  K.  Paine  (Committee  of 
Arrangements)  announce  the  QSdipus  Tyrannus  of 
Sophocles  to  be  performed  in  the  original  Greek,  in  San- 
ders Theatre,  on  the  evenings  of  May  17,  19  and  20. 

The  p.art  of  (Edijms  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Riddle,  instructor  in  elocution,  and  the  other  parts  by 
students  of  the  University.  The  music  for  the  cho- 
ruses has  been  composed  for  this  performance  by  Prof. 
J.  K.  Paine;  and  the  rfioral  odes  will  be  sung  b.v  a 
dramatic  chorus  of  fifteen  students,  assisted  by  a  sup- 
plementary chorus  composed  chiefly  of  gi'aduates,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments. 

The  music  of  the  choruses,  composed  by  Prof.  Paine, 
'vith  Greek  and  English  words  .and  piano  accompani- 
ment, will  be  published  March  30  by  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt,  140  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  who  wiU  send  it 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPOKDEISrCE. 

New  York,  March  21.  On  Tuesday  evening,  March 
8,  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Club  gave  its  fifth  concert, 
with  this  programme; — • 

String  Quintet,  Op.  28 F.  Ries 

Three  Romances Brahms 

Miss  Marie  Schelle. 

Larghetto  (new) - Von  Wilm 

(Violin  and  harp.) 

Three  Songs Schumann 

Miss  Schelle. 

Piano  Quartet Mozart 

(Mr.  Mills  aud  Club.) 
This  was  a  good  programme,  and  was  very  well  ren- 
dered. The  Ries  Quintet  went  particularly  well,  and 
is  a  very  interesting  and  well  constructed  work.  Miss 
Schelle  made  a  genuine  success  in  her  capable  perform- 
ance of  the  Brahms  and  Schumann  songs,  which  she 
certaiuly  sang  exceedingly  well.  Her  voice  is  fresh 
and  strong,  her  intonation  very  accurate  and  pure, 
while  her  phrasing  is  careful,  and  her  method  ver.y 
good  indeed.     Altogether  she  is  decidedly  a  success. 

The  Larghetto  for  harp  aud  violin  (played  by  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Breitschuck)  is  not  especially  meritorious 
as  a  composition,  but  is  very  pleasing,  and  was  enthu- 
siastically encored  by  the  delighted  auditors.  The 
Mozart  Quartet  also,  an  old  favorite,  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  it  was  carefully  played,  and  Mr.  Mills  showed 
new  evidences  of  improvement  in  his  style.  He  is  ab- 
solutely developing  into  a  good  pianist  in  the  true  seu,se 
of  the  term.  This  is  exceedingly  gratifying  in  every 
sense. 

Mr.  Feiniuger's  fourth  and  last  Chamber  Concert  oc- 
curred ou  a  very  stormy  evening,  and  I  did  not  attend; 
but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  was  successful 
musically,  if  uot  pecuniarily,  aud  that  it  reflected  great 
credit  upon  Mr.  Feiuiuger  and  his  associates. 

Ou  Thursday  afternoon,  M.arch  10,  Mr.  Rnmiuel  gave 
his  third  Recital  (of  the  current  series  of  four)  aud  this 
also  was  a  marked  success  in  every  way.  Mr.  Runimel 
is  now  fairly  launched  in  his  undertakiug,  and  at  each 
Recital  he  seems  to  put  new  energy  and  care  into  his 
work.  His  rendering  of  the  Schumann  Fantasia  was 
especially  excellent. 

On  the  same  afternoon  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan  aud  Miss 
Maud  Morgan  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  harp 
and  organ  recitals,  at  Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Morgan 
handled  his  instrument  with  all  his  accustomed  ability, 
while  Miss  Maud  played  the  unsatisfactory  harp  iii  a 
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most  pleasing  and  tasteful  manner.  Their  programme 
was  an  attractive  one,  and  the  audience  was  very  large 
and  attentive.  At  the  second  recital,  Miss  Winant,  our 
best  resident  contralto,  is  to  sing. 

Mr.  Mapleson  has  hegun  his  spring  season  of  opera 
at  the  Academy.  On  the  opening  night  we  were  re- 
galed with  Marta.  Boito's  Mefistofele  was  promised 
for  Friday  evening,  March  11;  hut  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Campanini,  Gounod's  Fattst  was  substituted.  This 
was  poetic  justice,  for  both  authors  touch  the  same  sub- 
ject, although  of  course  in  totally  different  ways.  The 
artists  showed  the  fatigue  naturally  consequent  upon 
their  extended  trip  in  the  West,  and  for  that  reason 
only  a  fair  performance  was  given.  Sig.  Lazzarini 
(called  "  Mapleson's  utility  tenor")  took  the  title  role, 
and  although  he  very  obviously  struggled  earnestly  to 
do  justice  to  the  composer  and  to  himself,  his  success 
was  but  measurably  respectable.  Sig.  Novara,  as 
Mephistopheles,  was  simply  admirable  in  every  way. 
His  voice  is  not  as  pure  and  clear  as  might  be  wished, 
but  his  method  is  excellent,  and  his  musical  conception 
entirely  accurate.  Besides,  he  is  a  magniilcent  actor, 
and  that  in  itself  is  an  unusual  accomplishment  in  an 
Italian  vocalist.  Mile.  Valleria  did  not  do  herself  jus- 
tice as  Marguerite,  and  was  evidently  suffering  severely 
from  indisposition.  Del  Puente  was  excellent,  as  he 
always  is,  and  his  death-scene  was  a  very  masterly 
piece  of  work.  The  chorus  was  fairly  good,  and  the 
orchestra  admirable;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the 
opera  was  not  well  done.  One  glaring  fault  was  the 
use  of  an  organ  (in  the  church  scene)  which  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  the  orchestral  pitch.  Of 
course  the  chorus  sang  with  this  organ,  and,  equally  of 
course.  Mile.  Valleria  sang  with  the  orchestra;  the 
effect  was  unique,  but  unpleasant. 

Mr.  Mapleson  promises  us  soon  the  Magic  Flute  and 
the  Barber  of  Seville ;  other  works  are  supposed  to  be 
in  preparation. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  12,  occurred  the  fifth 
concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society,  with  the 
appended  programme ;  — 

Overture,  "  Demetrius  " Kheinherger 

Concerto,  No.  3 Bach 

(String  orchestra.) 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  Op.  64 Schumann 

(Mr.  E.  Joseffy.) 

Fantasia,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " Sveudsen 

Sixth  Symphony Beethoven 

Rheinberger's  overture  is  a  beautifully  instrumented 
composition,  and  possesses  many  elements  of  grace. 
The  harmonies  are  well  contrived  and  the  purpose  defi- 
nite, but  there  are  many  things  about  it  that  do  not  im- 
press one  favorably  upou,  a  first  hearing. 

The  Bach  Concerto  is  a  gem  of  the  first  wate_r,  and 
was  very  well  played,  when  one  considers  Mr.  Thomas's 
terrific  tempos.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  a  capable  orchestra  can  play  so  many  notes  in  a 
given  period  of  time;  it  is  quite  as  essential  that  the 
hearers  should  be  enabled  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
work. 

The  Svendsen  Fantasia  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  melodic  phrases  are  elegant  and  full  of  charm, 
while  the  orchestration  is  worthy,  in  its  rich  coloring, 
of  Raff  himself.  This  is  very  high  praise,  but,  as  I 
think,  justly  founded. 

Joseffy  played  the  Schumann  Concerto  with  grace 
and  delicacy,  and,  of  course,  with  admirable  taste;  but 
his  conception  of  the  work  is  not  sufficiently  broad  and 
large;  it  lacks  the  indefinite  something  which  would 
show  real  greatness.  The  orchestral  accompaniment 
was  not  as  well  done  as  it  should  have  been,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  concerto  left  scarcelj^  a  favorable  impres- 
sion in  my  mind ;  the  audience,  however,  being  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  any  of  the  canons  of  criticism, 
applauded  the  pianist  con  cmiore,  and  he  finally  re- 
sponded by  playing  (admirably)  a  Bach  fugue  in  A- 
minor;  this  was  neatness  and  precision  personified, 
and,  as  such,  deserving  of  hearty  praise. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  19,  occurred  the  fifth 
concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  with  the 
programme  which  follows ;  — 

Symphony,  B-flat Haydn 

Concerto,  Op.  54 Schumann 

(Herr  Joseffy.) 

Unfinished  Symphony Schubert 

Fantasia,  " Kuins  of  Athens"    ....    Beethoven-Liszt 

Damnation  de  Faust Berlioz 

(Four  orchestral  numbers.) 

The  traditional  rain-storm  was  in  full  force,  which 
reduced  the  attendance  to  some  extent;  nevertheless, 
the  concert  was  enjoyable,  and  amply  repaid  the  hardi- 
hood of  those  who  braved  the  elements.  F. 


[We  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  extracts  from 
a  private  letter  of  Miss  Neally  Stevens,  a  young  pianiste 
now  studying  with  KuUak  in  Berlin.] 

Berlin,  Dec.  30.  Yon  remember  perhaps  that  I 
came  to  Germany  to  study  under  V.  Billow.  At  the 
time  we  reached  Germany  in  July,  1879,  Biilow  was  en- 
joying his  summer  vacation,  but  he  had  arranged  that 
I  should  visit  Weimar  and  attend  the  classes  at  Liszt's 
until  the  season  began  in  Hannover,  where  you  know,  he 
was  at  that  time  royal  kapellmeister.  This  arrange- 
ment was  of  course  a  great  delight  to  me,  and  after  a 
few  days  of  London  sights,  we  went  direct  to  the  fa- 
mous little  Saxon  village  so  sacred  to  the  memories  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Every  student  writes  about  Liszt, 
till  one  is  quite  weary  of  reading  again  and  again  the 
catalogue  of  the  old  master's  virtues  and  misdemean- 
ors. Yet  I  cannot  pass  over  my  charming  day  s  at  Wei- 
mar, though  I  will  confine  myself  to  facts  as  strictly 
as  possible.  My  way  to  Liszt  was  made  easy,  as  Bii- 
low had  kindly  spoken  to  the  master  in  my  behalf.  I 
did  not  arrive  until  near  the  close  of  the  season,  yet  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  last  five  recitals. 
There  were  twenty-six  young  ladies  and  as  many  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  each  probably  "  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Liszt "  when  they  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
There  were  among  the  number  a  few  good  artists  and 
there  were  also  a  goodly  number  of  very  bad  players. 
Liszt  is  so  amiable  and  kind  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  re- 
ceive many  whose  artistic  merits  could  not  possibly  give 
them  a  place  among  his  pupils.  The  old  master  is  a  most 
charming  and  elegant  host.  He  has  a  kind  word  for 
eveiy  one,  but  one  can  easily  tell  who  the  favorites  are. 
Max  Pinner  is  an  immense  favorite  personally,  as  well 
as  in  an  artistic  way.  Liszt's  sign  of  approval  is  a 
quiet  "bravo"  and  his  disapproval  is  generally  ex- 
pressed very  forcibly,  but  always  politely,  in  some  cut- 
ting sarcasm.  His  pupils  sometimes  succeed  in  getting 
his  technique,  but  his  spirit  (or  Geist,  as  the  Germans 
say)  escapes  them,  and  they  consequently  bang  in  a  fear- 
ful manner.  Liszt  will  forgive  technical  deficiencies, 
if  a  pupil  has  good  talent,  yet  it  seems  to  me  a  sad  mis- 
take to  go  to  him  until  one's  fingers  are  reduced  to  ab- 
solute submission.  In  listening  to  so  much  bad  playing 
I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  grand  old  master 
whose  kindness  and  hospitality  gave  him  patience  to 
devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  young  aspi- 
rants for  fame.  He  never  receives  remuneration  in 
any  form,  and  a  few  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
his  criticisms  go  away  and  talk  about  him  in  the  most 
ungrateful  manner. 

I  enjoyed  the  great  honor  of  receiving  a  call  from 
Liszt.  Mr.  Pinner  accompanied  him.  It  was  such  a 
happy  surprise,  and  Liszt  was  so  affable  and  made  us 
all  so  merry  with  his  stories  that  mamma  audi  did  not 
realize  our  distinction  until  he  had  taken  leave.  My 
mother  and  I  had  called  on  him  on  our  arrival  in  Wei- 
mar, and  I  presume  Liszt  had  returned  the  call  on 
Billow's  account.  It  is  not  his  custom  to  pay  visits 
and  we  therefore  appreciated  his  call  the  more  highly. 
I  will  not  weary  you  further  with  Liszt  enthusiasm. 
Perhaps  as  a  fact  I  might  say  that  the  Liszt  classes  in 
1879  occurred  eveiy  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from 
three  to  seven  p.m.  One  Sunday  there  was  also  a  little 
company  at  his  house  to  which  we  were  all  invited. 
There  was  a  quartet  of  stringed  instruments.  They 
played  from  Liszt  and  Grieg.  A  little  Italian  lady 
sang  some  of  Liszt's  songs,  the  composer  accompanied. 
I  cannot  leave  Weimar  reminiscences  without  a  fact 
about  Henselt  whom  Ave  saw  while  there.  He  is  a  no- 
ble looking  old  gentleman  with  gray  beard  and  hair, 
warm,  round  brown  eyes,  rather  large  figure,  and  a 
good-natured  man  altogether.  His  little  fingers  are  in 
some  way  deformed.  Though  this  is  not  noticeable, 
yet  he  never  plays  before  any  one.  He  allowed  us  to 
sit  outside  the  door  and  listen  to  his  music.  He  played 
his  beautiful  e'tude,  Danklied  no.ch  Sturm,  also  a  sec- 
ond pianoforte  arrangement  for  the  G-miuor  concerto 
of  Mendelssohn,  a  young  artist  (Paul  Toepfer)  playing 
the  first  piano.  The  tone  he  got  out  of  the  piano  was 
really  wonderful  in  its  fulness  and  dramatic  effect. 
Liszt  said  that  Henselt  could  produce  tones  from  the 
piano  which  no  other  pianist  could  find,  and  yet  Hen- 
selt would  never  plaj'  in  public. 

I  must  leave  Liszt  at  Weimar  and  see  what  1  can  re- 
member of  BiilOAv  at  Hannover.  That  is  coming  from 
the  sublime,  not  to  the  ridiculous,  hut  to  the  purely 
intellectual.  No  artist  in  Europe  can  compete  with 
Biilow  in  point  of  intellectuality.  Every  one  knows 
what  an  erratic,  unamiable  man  this  artist  is.  He  is  his 
own  worst  enemy,  and  always  shows  the  worst  side  of 
his  diiipositiou  inopportunely,  but  he  has  really  a  kind 
heart,  and  if  all  his  good  actions  were  known,  I  think 
the  public  would  be  more  lenient  toward  his  eccentri- 
cities. He  is  very  benevolent,  and  always  ready  to  help 
young  artists  or  students  who  try  to  help  themselves. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion,  about  a  year  ago,  he  in- 


tended giving  his  Beethoven  recital  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bayrenth  Fund.  At  that  time  the  suffering  among 
the  poor  at  Linden,  a  suburban  town  of  Hannover,  was 
very  great,  and  in  behalf  of  the  poor  a  committee  called 
upon  Biilow  to  ask  him  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  his 
concert  to  the  Linden  poor,  instead  of  the  Bayrenth 
Fund.  The  little  man  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  de- 
clared he  would  not  be  dictated  to.  While  people  were 
berating  him  for  his  meanness  he  was  privately  making 
arrangements  to  give  a  conceit  of  a  more  popular  char- 
acter lor  the  benefit  of  the  Linden,  which  he  afterwards 
did  with  great  success.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  en- 
joyed having  people  think  him  an  inhuman  monster. 
His  orchestra  have  a  hard  time  as  well  as  his  singers. 
He  sometimes  keeps  them  for  four  or  five  hours  in  con- 
stant practice.  The  poor  musicians  had  a  hard  time, 
but  those  who  had  been  submissive  and  worked  hard 
were  handsomely  rewarded  by  their  kapellmeister  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

[To  he  continued.] 


MUSIC    ABROAD. 

Pakis.  An  orchestral  concert  was  given  Jan.  29,  in  the 
Salle  Herz,  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Amateurs,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Guillet  de  Sainbris.  Programme: 
Selections  from  a  Church  Cantata  of  Bach;  Togyen- 
burg,  Ballad  for  soli  and  chorus,  by  Rheinberger;  Se- 
lections from  Anne  de  Bretagne,  by  M.  Cherouvrier; 
"Moses  Saved  from  the  Waters,"  by  M.  de  Boisdeffre; 
Chinese  Chorus,  by  V.  Joncieres;  Cantata  by.Scarlatti. 


MiLAif.  —  The  Gazetta  Musicole  publishes  further 
and  very  full  particulars  of  the  first  International  Mu- 
sical Congress,  to  be  held,  it  is  expected,  in  June  in 
that  city.  The  work  of  the  Musical  Exposition  is 
grouped  into  different  sessions.  The  first  group  of  the 
first  of  these  sessions  embraces  composition,  sacred 
music  and  oratorio,  music  of  classical  build,  dramatic, 
chamber,  popular,  and  ballet  music.  Group  two  con- 
cerns the  work  of  theoretical  and  practical  departments, 
including  elementary  principles,  methods  of  singing 
by  stages,  of  popular  types,  for  children,  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools,  up  to  the  higher 
branches ;  methods  for  dramatic  singing,  methods  for 
choral  and  school  classes;  new  methods  of  notation; 
acoustics  as  applied  to  music;  Instrumental  methods; 
methods  of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition; 
and  methods  on  the  treatment  of  instruments  and  or- 
chestration. Section  three  deals  with  the  literature  of 
music,  starting  with  the  history  of  music;  of  instru- 
ments; of  their  growth  and  manufacture;  of  the  thea- 
tre; of  the  lyric  drama  of  Italy;  of  singing;  of  the  mu- 
sic schools  and  of  the  choral  and  orchestral  societies. 
Next,  dictionaries;  biographies  and  articles  on  the 
progress  of  the  art.  Philosophy,  as  regards  musical 
.'esthetics:  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  what  is 
"theatrical  jurisprudence,"  in  the  list.  The  instru- 
mental group  is  comprehensive  enough,  including  per- 
cussion instruments  of  indeterminate  as  well  as  of  de- 
terminate sounds;  instruments  with  keys;  those  played 
with  bows;  those  with  struck  or  plucked  strings;  wind 
instruments  of  all  types;  instruments  with  artificial 
wind  supply,  and  newly-invented  instrnments.  Group 
five  is  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  musical  curiosities,  ancient 
instruments,  autographs,  etc.  '  The  second  session  will 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  conference  and  lectures.  The 
third  session,  under  the  general  head  of  a  musical  con- 
gress, will  involve  the  consideration  of  musical  topics 
and  interests.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  promoters  to 
make  the  meetings  as  cosmopolitan  and  international 
as  possible. 


Meinutges.  —  The  programmes  for  the  seven  Beet- 
hoven Concerts  given  by  Biilow  were  remarkable. 
There  were  as  follows:  First  Concert  — Overtures  Cor- 
iotenws  and  Egmont ;  First  and  Second  Symphonies; 
Romance  in  G-major  for  violin.  Second  Concert  — 
Overtures,  Namensfeier  and  Prometheus ;  Concerto 
for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello;  Rondino  for  wind  in- 
struments; and  the  Eroica.  Third  Concert — Over- 
tures, Dedication  of  the  House  and  King  Stephan  ,•  El- 
egiac Song  for  solo  qu.artet  and  strings;  Symphonies 
in  B-major  and  C-minor.  Fourth  Concert  —  Overture 
to  Leonore  (No.  1);  Introduction  to  the  second  act.  Re- 
citative and  aria  from  Fidelio;  G-major  Concerto  for 
piano;  Romance  in  F-major  for  violin;  Adelaide  for 
tenor;  and  the  Pasioco?  Symphony.  Fifth  Concert  — 
Overture  to  Leonore  (No.  2);  Recitative  and  aria  from 
Fidelia;  Concerto  for  violin;  Scena  and  aria,  Ah  Per- 
fido;  Symphony  in  A-m,ajor.  Sixth  Concert  —  Sym- 
phony in  F-major;  Overture  and  choruses  from  the 
Ruins  of  Athens;  Calm  at  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage; 
Overture  to  Leonore  (No.  3);  Fantasie  for  piano  and 
chorus.  Seventh  Concert  — The  Ninth  Symphony, 
played  twice  in  succession.  (!!) 
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Sl^UiSicai  2lnjsttruction. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


MISS  EDITH  ABELL, 

•"^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
to  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (.-i)  Tremont  Street. 


nHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  {Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
ITS  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


QEORGE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PI.4N0  AND  HAKMONY. 
B^*  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

American  Akt  Jouenal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  Y'ork. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  0.c-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  ref  reshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  ill  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  y)r(!/?e7i(tye  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  .300,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  si.oo.  F.  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


JlfR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIA .VO-FOKTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M- 

'^adame'rudersdorft, 

■''•'  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country     'sidence. 
Lakeside,  Beruk,  M/*'-..k. 

«ir  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUEB,  KEADY 

READING  and  CHOEAX:CONDUCTING. 


^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMOKY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

][fYRON  W.   WHITNEY,  ' 

S  For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


(^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Occash 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arraneed. 


J^^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  .and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  Tremont  St.,  Room  63. 


(^  L.  CAPEN, 

9  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER   OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'.      | 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the  ! 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'P   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


TJriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST. 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  liis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  eve-A 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


J^ILLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddincs, 

"  The    German,"    and   all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T  .jA^Bxc:  •  / '^'''•'"T  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

j.eaders  .  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BO.STON,  MASS. 

PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^  This  Department  has  charge  of  all  the  Pianos  vseti  in 
the  Puhlic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUTR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
•"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
In,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


JlfADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

2rf  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


TDERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (ne,ar  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

References:  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  la  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 

will  meet  bis  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  168J  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


fARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCER  T  PI  A  NIS  T  A  ND  TEA  CHER, 

AddretB  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  261  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  oxi.'^tence  and  its  character  lonwr  than  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wliolly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  iut  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  and  Madame  Fanny  Raymond  Rittek,  of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMOEE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mk.  Apthorp'is  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance  ;  five 
copies,  $10.00 ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S   JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, §5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  XJ.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .     .  3.50  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  '• 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review,      .....  6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews, 9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  will  bt 
sent  for  $1.00  each  additional. 

^^^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Wa.ihin;/- 
ton  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369    Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARKANGKD  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fiue,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  tArelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  aeleotions  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
vtiose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  boundjiu  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  $1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

^^  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
*;5.00  to  $4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Hakbikt  Pekscott  Spofford.  "  Little  Classic  " 
style.  Sl.OO. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.    By  Johk  G.  WHixxiEit.  With  ftnd 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  51.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whlt- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  ia 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.^Whittler  wltli 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  Jn  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Hexby  D.  Thobeau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  samo 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkabl* 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  gtylo 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


*#'-For  sale  l>y  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  Publishers, 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

AHENTION  TONE  CRITICS! 


B£EI$TEnEOmU.S.MTEHI[}FFICC 

In  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Keed  Organ  this  Ac- 
tion is  unrivalled.  Hence,  in  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  in  volume,  variety,  and  in  the  general  brilliancy  of 
the  united  elfect,  these  Organs  are  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  first  position  is  always  awarded 
tliem  by  judges  at  every  exhibit,  and  the  highest  econiums 
are  bostowea  upon  them  by  eminent  musicians  in  Europe. 
Though  theit  unapproachable  excellence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  for  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  my 
manufacturing  facilties,  to  comply  with  an  urgent  de- 
mand and  offer  the 

CARPENTER  ORGAN 

To  the  general  public 

Send  for  list  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  using 
*lie  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

Agents  wanted  iu  every  part  of  the  Country. 
These  organs  range  in  price  from  only  ^18  to  $2000. 
Organs  for  easy  payments  only   $2.00  per  month  and 


New  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 

E.   P.  CARPENTER, 

"Worceater,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

ByT.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6n!(\  chf/i,     ....     $1.00 


A  book  of  thoroughl}-  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — A\-w   York   Times. 

%*Fori',sale  by  Booksell-ers.     Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt-  c^ 
J, I  '"■'■  hjitlie  Puhliali-ers, 

iii.t.OHTON,  MIJFFtlN   &   CO.,    Boston. 


CARLYLES   ESSAYS. 


CRITICAL   AND    MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS. 

By  Thomas  Caeltle.     Riverside  Edition.     Newly  revised  and  embellished  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author  on  steel.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  $7.50  ;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

This  is  emphatically  the  best  American  edition  of  Carlyle's  remarkable  Essays. 

CoNTKKTS  :  Vol.  I.  —  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Gichter ;  State  of  German  Literature  ;  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Werner ;  Goethe's  Helena ;  Goethe ;  Bams ;  Life  of  Heyne  ;  German  Playwrights ;  German 
Bomance  ;  Fractions. 

Vol.  II.  —  Voltaire  ;  Novalis;  Signs  of  the  Times;  Jean  Panl  Friedrich  Bichter  (second  article) ; 
On  Uistory  ;  Luther's  Psalm;  Schiller;  The  Nibelangen  Lied;  German  Literatnre  of  the  Foarteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centnries  ;  Taylor's  Ilistoric  Surrey  of  German  Poetry;  Bichter'e  BevieTr  of  Mpdame 
de  Stael. 

Vol.  III.  —  Characteristics ;  Goethe's  Portrait ;  Biography  ;  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  ;  Death  o/ 
Goethe ;  Goethe's  Works  ;  Corn-Law  Bhymes ;  On  History  Again ;  Diderot ;  Count  Cagliostro ; 
Death  of  Kdward  Irving ;  Novelle  (translated  from  Goethe) ;  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Madame  de  StaeL 

Vol.  IV,  —  The  Diamond  Necklace  ;  Mirahean;  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French  Kevolutiou; 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  Vamhagen  Von  Ense's  Memoirs;  Petition  on  the  Copyright  Bill ;  On  the  Sinking 
of  The  Vengenr  ;  BaiUie  the  Covenanter ;  Dr.  Francia ;  An  Election  to  the  Long  Parliament,  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago ;  The  Opera ;  Project  of  a  National  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Portriuts  ; 
The  Prinzenrauh. 

As  far  as  completeness  goes,  nothing  can  eqnal  this  edition.  — B.  S.  Mackekzib,  iu  the  Philadel- 
phia Press. 

Beyond  all  other  living  men  Mr.  Carlyle  has  colored  the  thonght  of  his  time.  lie  is  above  all  things 
original.  Search  where  yon  will,  you  will  not  find  his  duplicate.  Just  as  Wordsworth  brought  a 
new  eye  to  nature,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  brought  a  new  eye  into  the  realms  of  Biography  and  History.  — 
Alezandek  Smith,  in  Harper's  Magazine, 

The  great  merit  of  these  essays  lay  in  a  criticism  based  on  wide  and  various  study,  which,  careless 
of  tradition,  applied  its  standard  to  the  real  and  not  the  contemporary  worth  of  the  literary  or  other 
performance  to  be  judged,  and  in  an  unerring  eye  for  that  fleeting  expression  of  the  moral  features 
of  character,  a  perception  of  which  alone  makes  the  drawing  of  a  coherent  likeness  possible.  .... 
His  value  as  an  inspirer  and  nwakencr  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  power  which  belongs  only  to 
the  highest  order  of  minds,  for  it  is  none  but  a  divine  power  that  can  so  kindle  and  irradiate.  —  Jaues 
BcsSELL  Lowell,  in  My  Study  Windows. 

In  Carlyle  I  venerate  most  of  all  the  mind  and  character  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  tenden- 
cies. What  an  earnest  man  he  is  and  how  he  has  studied  us  Germans  I  He  is  almost  more  at  home 
in  onr  literature  than  ourselves.  —  Goetiib. 


SCHILLER. 

Vest- Pocket  Series,  32mo,  50  cents.     "  Modern  Classics  "  (No.  14),  with  Schiller*! 
"  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  "  Fridolin,"  and  "  Favorite  Poems."     82mo,  75  cents. 

His  analysis  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  and  his  critical  observations,  no  deeply  interesting  and  iu 
etmctive.  —  London  Examiner. 

GOETHE. 

Vost-Pocket  Series,  32mo,  60  cents.     "Modem  Classics"  (No.  IS),  with  (Joetht'i 
"Tale,"  and  «  Favorite  Poems."     32mo,  76  cents. 

%*  For  tale  by  BookstUen.    Sent,  post-paid,  m  receipt  e/  price  6jr  liu  PuUiehen, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Bostoh,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.    They 

have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years, 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
Tlie  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6i  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881  WII.I.   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georcje  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  '*A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
"W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Ornk  Jewett,  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  aud  religious  life  of  the  world  in  tlie  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Rossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fi.ske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R,  L.  I>UG- 
DALB,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  iu  'I'manty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each, 

TERMS:  §4.00  a  year,  iu  advance,  ^osiape/ree,-  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   186T. 

Not  more   than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of   Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
In  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc  < 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claaa 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  tha  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competot  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130 Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fibst  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a^eat  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  iu  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  isl 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated 51.50 

We  Girls.     A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.     Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insi|;Iitg.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansles  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even? 5'-5ll 

Faith  Gartner's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gay  worthy  s:    A    Story    of    Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer    in    Leslie    Goldthwaite's    Life, 

111  ustrated 1.60 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1-50 

Hitherto:  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
"nd  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
sion,' which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it."— Boston  Commonwealth. 

*,»  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sl^uisfic  ^ufili^^eriS. 


THE  BEST  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


QUARTET  BOOKS  FOR  CHOIRS.  Sef 'I?: 

Emerson's  Sacred  Quartets,  Thomas's  Sacred 
Ouartets,  Baumbacli's  Sacred  Quartets  (and  his 
New  Collection),  Buck's  Motette  Collection  (and  his 
Second  Motette  Collection),  and  Dow's  Sacred  Quar- 
tets (this  last  for  Male  Voices  only). 

Price  of  each  of  the  above,  §2.0U,  in  Boards,  and  $2.25, 
in  Cloth. 

EASTER    MUSIC  !    Send  for  lists  of  Easter  Carols 
and  Anthems,  and  begin,  in  time,  to  practise! 


THE  BEACON  LIGHT,  ''^^^^i'is^ 

By  J.  H.  Tenney  and  Rev.  E,  A.  Hoffman.  This  book 
was  prepared  by  the  best  talent,  and  may  safely  claim  to 
be  among  the  venj  best  music  books  for  Sunday  Schools 
ever  published.    Examine  it!   Specimens  mailed  for  30  cts. 


Now  Subscribe  for  the  MUSICAL  RECORD,  $2.00. 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG  ^^S.^^^ 

Bound  Sheet  Music  (Voeal).  Very  popular.  Gems  of 
German  Song  (2.00.)  and  Moore's  Irisli  Melodies 
(2.00.)  are  also  of  the  best  books  of  the  same  class. 


^^^  Au}/   booh  mailed  for  retail  price^ 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists  ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG.KlUiAKI,  K.  Y 

*'  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  ^\'oiiclerful."  BEV.  H.  AV.  KKAPP 
D.  D.  New  Vork. 

•■  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  Y. 

EKIOT,  St.  Louis.    Convenient  to  carry  and  use.    liruggists,  35  cents. 


HEIUOT 
orB.  A 


OLDS, 


carry 
100  Pulton  Street, 


New  York. 


SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 
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MY  WINTER  ON  THE  NILE. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    New  Edition,  revised. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  uniform  with  "In  the  Levant,"  $2.00. 
[From  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan.'] 

"It  is  the  "Nile  life  over  again, —  the  people,  the  scenery, 
the  changing,  eventful,  always  strange  and,  always  pleasant 
life,  not  sketched,  hut  fully  painted  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness and  no  less  beauty  and  truthfulness." 


%*  For  sale  hjf  Booksellers,    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MiFFLiN  El  CO.,  Boston. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
April  15,  Passion  Music. 
April  17,  "  St.  Paul." 
Secured  seats  for  either  now  for  sale  at  Music  Hall. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STERLING  BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.     Rcrised  and   completed  to  1 880. 

TTie  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  published  np  to  1880,  inclnding 
"Christua"  (but  not  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a  fine  portrait.  In  4 
vols  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  S9.00  ;  half  calf,  $18  00  ;  morocco,  $24  00. 

T/ie  Prose  Works  comprise  "  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  Outre-Mer,"  and  "  Drift-Wood."  In 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50  ;  half  calf,  S9.00;  morocco,  $12.00. 

This  edition  of  Longfellow's  Wurk.s  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  libraries  and  for  households,  being 
printed  on  large  type,  and  in  jirinting,  f)ai)er,  and  binding  being  altogether  worthy  of  the  permanent 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  literature  it  embodies. 

WHITTIER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works. 

7'lie  Poetical  Works  comjirise  all  of  Mr.  Whittikk's  I'oems  yet  published.  In  3  vols,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.75  ;  half  calf,  $1.3.50;  morocco,  $18.00. 

The  Prose  ]Vorks  comprise  "Literary  Recreations,"  "Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,"  and 
"  Slargaret  Smith's  Journal."  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50 ;  half  calf,  $9.00 ;  mo- 
rocco, $12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have  made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished 
household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

HOLMES'S  WORKS. 

New  Uniform  Edition,  including 
The  AtTTOOKAT  or  the  Breakfast-Table.        Elsie  Venner  :  A  Romance  of  Destiny. 
INiE  Professor  at  the  Bkeakfast-Tahle.        The  Gdakdian  Angel. 
TuE  Poet  at  tue  Bkeakfast-Tahle.  I'oems.     Ilouseliold  Edition. 

6  vols.  I2mo,  in  box,  $10.00. 
A  very  desirable  edition  of  these  wise,  thoughtlul,  suggestive,  witty,  and  every  way  delightfal 
Dooks. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POEMS.     (Diamond  Edition.) 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hiirte's  Poetical  Works,  from  new  plates,  and  containing 

Ms  "  Poems,'' "  East  and  West  I'oems,"  and  "  Kclioes  of  the  P'oot-Ilills."     18mo.     $1.00. 
A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  llarte's  unique  poems. 

"GLOBE"  HAWTHORNE. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Natliaiiicl  Hawtlionie.  Uniform  with  the  "  Globe  " 
Cooper,  Diukens,  and  Waveklev,  which  have  ]n-oved  so  widely  popular.  It  contains  all  of  Haw- 
thorne's Works,  —  Novels,  Short  Stories,  Travel  E.ssays,  Note-Books,  and  Books  for  Children.  6 
Tolomes,  with  24  illustrations.     Sold  only  in  sets.     Price  of  sets,  in  cloth,  $10.00;  half  calf,  $25.00. 

"  GLOBE "    COOPER. 

Complete  Works  of  James  Fciiiiiiore  Cooper.  Including  his  famous  Novels  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Kevolution,  and  Stories  of  the  Prairie,  Woods,  and  Sea.  With  new  and  valuable  Introductions 
to  each  volume  by  Sdsan  Fenimobe  Coofer,  and  .32  full-page  Illustrations  drawn  expressly  for 
this  edition  by  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Sheppard,  and  Wand.  In  16  volumes,  16mo.  Sold 
only  in  sets.    Price  in  cloth,  $20.00 ;  half  calf,  $43.00. 

"GLOBE"  DICKENS. 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  containing  55  excel- 
lent illustratioiiS  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.  With  an  Index  of  Characters.  15  volumes,  IBmo,  $1.25  a 
volume;  the  set,  in  cloth,  $18.75;  half  calf,  $40.00  ;  half  russia,  $45.00. 

"GLOBE"  WAVERLEY. 

Tlie  Wayerley  NOTels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Complete  in  13  volumes,  16rao.  Printed  from 
excellent  type,  on  good  paper.  Illustrated  with  100  engravings  by  Darley,  Dielman,  Fredericks,  Low, 
Share,  Sheppard,  and  other  famous  artists.  The  introductions  which  appeared  in  the  suraptuons 
Abbotsford  Edition,  and  the  illustrative  notes  inserted  in  subsequent  editions,  are  reproduced  here, 
furnishing  all  needed  explanation  of  the  novels  and  the  history  of  their  production.  There  are  also 
a  glossary  and  a  very  full  index  of  characters.  Sold  only  in  sets.  Price,  in  cloth,  $16.25  ;  half  calf, 
t35.00. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Calentiar  of  tfjc  Si^u^ical  ^caisfon. 

April,  1881. 

9.   Mr.,CharIes  N.Allen's  Concert.    ChickeringRooms. 
11-16.    One  week  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company. 

Boston  Theatre. 
12.   Second  Matiue'e   (11  1-2  A.  M.)  of  Ernst  Perabo. 

Meionaon. 

12.  (Evening)  Second  Trio  Concert  of  Miss  Emma  V. 

Richardson.     Chickering  Rooms. 

13.  Philharmonic  Fourth  Rehearsal. 

13.  Annual  Benefit  of  Miss  Abby  Noyes. 

14.  Philharmonic  Fourth  Concert. 

15.  (Good  Friday).    Handel  and  Haydn  Society:  Bach's 

Passion  Music. 

17.  (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 

"St.  Paul." 

20.  Fifth  and  Last  Euterpe  Concert. 

21.  Miss  E.  V.  Richardson's  third  Trio  Concert.    Chick- 

ering's. 

22.  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

22.  and  26.   Fifth  and  Sixth  Apollo  Concerts. 

23.  Mr.  Wm.H.  Sherwood's  First  Concert.    Meionnon. 

24.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  tii-st  Orchestral  Concert  in  Brattle 

Square  Church  (Sundav  evening). 

26.  Sixth  Aoollo  Club  Coucer't. 

27.  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck's  Annual  Benefit.    Music  HalL 

28.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  Second  Concert. 

29.  Concert  of  Mauricio  Dengremont.     Music  Hall. 

30.  Matinee  of  Mnnricio  Dengremont.     Music  Hall. 
30.   Mr.  Wm.H.  Sherwood's  Third  Concert,   ileiouaon. 

Mat,  1881. 

1.  Second  Orchestral  Concert  of  B.  J.  Lang,  at  Brat- 

tle Square  Church. 

2.  Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probabh/). 

3.  Philharmonic  Fifth  Rehearsal,  3  p.  M. 

3.   Filth  Public  Rehearsal  of  Philharmonic  Society, 

3  p.  M. 
5.   Philharmonic  Fifth  Concert. 
5.   Fifth  Evening  Concert  of  Philharmonic  Society. 
11.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 
17, 19,  and  20.   First  performances  of  tlie  "OJdipus  Tyr- 
annus"  of  Sophocles  (in  the  Greek),  with  nuisic 
by  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine.     Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge. 

18.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudolplisen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY   AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE   OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and.  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

liONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Sclmbertli. 


"We  cordially  congratulate  INIadame  Hitter  and  lier  En- 
glisli-speaking  readers,  on  tbe  production  of  tbis  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  A>a,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  tbe  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Kobert  Schu- 
mann and  Kichard  Wagner. — JVa/io?i,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Hitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  bead 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Beudemann,  entirely  ditt'erent  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Kitter  by  JMadani  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  tbe  volume. —  World,  New  York. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director 
An  ample  and  etHcient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 

The  Bernhard  Listemann  GoncBil  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 
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MR.   PEPYS  THE  MUSICIAN.! 

BY  FKANCIS  HUEFFEB. 
(Conclusion  of  No.  III.) 

It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was 
born  in  1632  and  passed  his  early  youth  in  or 
near  London,  should,  as  he  states  in  the  pas- 
sage last  referred  to,  not  "  remember  to  have 
heard  the  organs  and  singing-men  in  surplices 
in  my  life."  The  explanation  is  probably  that 
the  boy  was  a  staunch  Roundhead,  although 
the  man  conformed  to  the  more  congenial 
tenets  of  the  loyal  Church.  Mr.  Pepys's 
early  republican  tendencies  troubled  him  a 
good  deal  in  after  years,  and  there  is  an 
amusing  account  in  the  Diary  of  how  he  meets 
a  Mr.  Christmas,  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  is 
much  afraid  "  that  he  would  have  remem- 
bered the  words  that  I  said  the  day  the  king 
was  beheaded  (that  were  I  to  preach  upon 
him  my  text  should  be  '  The  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot,')  but  I  found  afterwards  that 
he  did  go  away  from  school  before  that  time." 

After  a  passing  reference  to  a  "pair  of 
Virginalls  "  saved  in  a  boat  from  the  great 
fire  of  London,  we  pass  to  the  description  of 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  instrument  which, 
with  its  congeners,  the  learned  men  aforesaid 
must  identify.  "Thence  to  the  musique  meet 
ing  at  the  Post-office  where  I  was  once  be- 
fore. And  thither  anon  came  all  the  Gres- 
ham  College,  and  a  great  deal  of  noble 
company,  and  a  new  instrument  was  brought 
called  the  Arched  Viall,  where,  being  tuned 
with  lute  strings  and  played  on  with  keys  like 
an  organ,  a  piece  of  parchment  is  always  kept 
moving ;  and  the  strings  which  by  the  keys 
are  pressed  down  upon  it  are  grated  in  imita- 
tion of  a  bow  by  the  parchment ;  and  so  it  is 
intended  to  resemble  several  vyalls  played  on 
with  one  bow,  but  so  basely  and  harshly  that 
it  will  never  do.  But  after  three  hours'  stay 
it  could  not  be  fixed  in  tune,  and  so  they  were 
fain  to  go  on  with  some  other  musique  of  in- 
struments." 

There  seems  to  be  a  curious  fate  reigning 
over  the  instruments  which  have  the  word 
"  arch  "  prefixed  to  their  name.  They  have 
no  vitality,  and  somehow  or  other  come  to 
grief.  Even  the  famous  archlute,  which  was 
still  a  living  thing  in  the  time  of  Handel,  has 
now  disappeared  from  the  concert-room  and 
joined  Mr.  Pepys's  "  Arched  Viall "  in  the 
limbo  of  things  forgotten.  Whether  the  lat- 
ter twanged  again  on  any  subsequent  occa- 
sion, and  with  less  unharmonious  results,  the 
Diary  does  not  say.  Mr.  Pepys's  verdict, 
that  it  would  never  do,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  event,  as  his  predic- 

1  From  the  London  Musical  Times. 


tions  usually  were,  being,  indeed,  always 
founded  on  calm  judgment  and  close  observa- 
tion. For  the  latter  he  had,  with  regard  to 
this  particular  subject,  a  good  opportunity  in 
his  own  collection  of  musical  instruments,  the 
remnants  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  It 
was  not  without  good  reason  that,  as  early  as 
August  21,  1663,  when  his  prosperous  days 
had  scarcely  yet  begun,  he  could  write : 
"  This  evening  I  paid  Mr.  Hunt  £3  for  my 
viall,  and  he  tells  me  that  I  may,  without 
flattery,  say  I  have  as  good  a  Theorbo  viall 
and  viallin  as  is  in  England." 

How,  four  years  later,  Mr.  Pepys  was  on 
the  point  of  adding  an  organ  to  his  collection, 
and  how  reasons  of  space  and  prudence  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so,  the  following  ex- 
tract may  tell :  "At  my  bookseller's  and  did 
buy  '  L'illustre  Bassa '  ^  in  four  volumes  for 
my  wife.  Meeting  Dr.  Gibbons,  ^  he  and  I 
to  see  an  organ  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster's 
lodgings  at  the  Abbey,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter's ;  where  he  lives  like  a  great  prelate,  his 
lodgings  being  very  good  ;  though  at  present 
under  great  disgrace  at  Court,  being  put  by 
his  Clerk  of  the  Closet's  place.  I  saw  his  lady 
of  whom  the  Terra  Filius  ^  at  Oxford  was 
once  so  merry  ;  and  two  children,  whereof 
one  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  like  him,  so  fat 
and  so  black.  Here  I  saw  the  organ,  but  it 
is  too  big  for  my  house  and  the  fashion  do  not 
please  me  enough ;  and  therefore  I  will  not 
have  it." 

Readers  may  care  to  know  that  the  "  fat  and 
black  boy "  so  unceremoniously  introduced 
grew  up  to  be  an  Irish  judge,  and  a  baronet 
of  Queen  Anne's  creation. 

We  next  come  to  a  short  excursion  on  sci- 
entific ground,  which,  although  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  art  of  music,  may  be  interesting 
to  the  pupils  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  acoustics.  Mr. 
Pepys,  it  may  be  added,  although  a  man  of 
science  and  later  on  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  too  reasonable  a  man  to 
believe  in  the  monstrous  idea  propounded  by 
some  people  now-a-days,  that  composers  as 
composers  would  be  benefited  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics,  or  of  what  is  absurdly  called 
the  science  of  music.  In  a  passage,  which 
will  be  quoted  by-and-by,  he  classes  music 
with  "  the  other  parts  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge," but  this  has  reference  to  a  more  syste- 
matic and,  therefore,  more  scientific  method 
of  teaching  musical  theory,  which  he  justly  ad- 
vocates against  the  barbarous  jargon  of  his 
contemporaries.  As  for  acoustical  science, 
he  regarded  it  as  being  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  took  an  interest,  not  as  a  musician  or  mu- 
sical amateur,  but  merely  as  a  man  of  wide 
culture  and  catholic  intelligence.  In  expla- 
nation of  the  following  passage,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  Mr.  Hooke  referred  to  is  Rob- 


2  **  Ibrahim,  on  IMUustre  Bassa,*'  It  was  the  first  of  that 
almost  interminable  series  of  "Twelve  vast  French  ro- 
mances, neatly  gilt,"  published  by  Magdaleine  de  Scud^ri. 
It  was  printed  in  1641.  —  M.  B. 

3  Christopher  Gibbons,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Or- 
lando. Born  in  1615  ;  appointed  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  1600;  Doctor  of  Music,  Oxon.,  1661;  died  1670.  He 
is  buried  in  tlie  cloisters  of  the  Abbey. 

■1 A  scholar  appointed  to  make  a  satirical  and  jesting 
speech  at  an  Act  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  custom 
was  discontinued  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
—  M.B. 


ert  Hooke,  a  great  scientific  authority  of  the 
period,  who  frequently  turns  up  in  the  Diary 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  Comet  of  1 664,  and  on 
felt-making,  and  as  the  author  of  a  book  "  of 
the  Microscope,  which  is  so  pretty  that  I 
presently  bespoke  it,  and  away  home."  This 
is  Mr.  I-Iooke's  theory  of  vibrations,  as  con- 
nected with  musical  sounds  :  — 

"August  8,  1666.  Discoursed  with  Mr. 
Hooke,  whom  I  met  in  the  streete,  about  the 
nature  of  sounds,  and  he  did  make  me  under- 
stand the  nature  of  musicall  sounds  made  by 
strings  mighty  prettily  ;  and  told  me  that  hav- 
ing come  to  a  certain  number  of  vibrations 
proper  to  make  any  tone,  he  is  able  to  tell 
how  many  strokes  a  fly  makes  with  his  wings 
(those  flies  that  hum  in  their  flying)  by  the 
note  it  answers  to  during  their  flying.  That, 
I  suppose,  is  a  little  too  much  refined;  but 
his  discourse  in  general  was  mighty  fine." 

Speaking  of  acoustics,  it  will  be  well  to 
mention  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  in 
the  Diary,  curious  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  saying  of  Taci- 
tus, "JRebus  hiimanis  inest  qiiidam  circulus." 
Here,  at  a  very  primitive  period  of  dramatic 
mnsic  in  England,  we  find  foreshadowed  the 
idea  carried  out  at  the  Wagner  Theatre  at 
Bayreuth,  the  idea  of  the  invisible  orchestra. 
The  Theatre  Royal,  at  which  this  idea  was 
first  tried,  was  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
"  Old  Drury,"  being  situated  near  Drury 
Lane,  although  not  yet  called  by  the  name  of 
its  local  habitation. 

"May  8,  1663.  Thence  to  my  brother's, 
and  there  took  up  my  wife  and  Ashwell  to 
the  Theatre  Royal,  being  the  second  day  of  its 
being  opened.  The  house  is  made  with  extraor- 
dinary good  contrivance,  and  yet  hath  some 
faults,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  in 
and  out  of  the  pitt,  and  the  distance  from  the 
stage  to  the  boxes,  which  I  am  confident  can- 
not hear ;  but  for  all  other  things  it  is  well, 
only,  above  all,  the  musique  being  below  and 
most  of  it  sounding  under  the  very  stage, 
there  is  no  hearing  of  the  basses  at  all,  nor 
very  well  of  the  trebles,  which  sure  must  be 
mended." 

Mr.  Pepys's  censure,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, applies  to  a  time  when  "musique," 
both  orchestral  and  choral,  was  executed  on 
a  small  scale ;  had  he  known  the  gigantic 
bands  of  modern  days  perhaps  he  would  have 
judged  differently. 

To  conclude,  we  must  hear  a  little  of  one  of 
Mr.  Pepys's  favorite  hobbies,  the  reform  of 
musical  theory,  which  in  those  days  of  scho- 
lastic nomenclature,  with  a  very  vague  mean- 
ing at  the  back  of  it,  was,  indeed,  urgently 
needed.  The  new  scheme,  including,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  remodelled  system  of  notation, 
was  as  eagerly  sought  by  Mr.  Pepys  as  if  it 
had  been  the  philosopher's  stone.  More  than 
once  the  secret  seems  within  his  reach.  "  All 
the  evening,"  he  writes,  20th  of  March,  1668, 
—  after  a  day's  hard  work  at  the  oflice  "  to 
enable  us  to  set  out  twenty-seven  ships  "  — 
"  pricking  down  some  things  and  trying  some 
conclusions  upon  my  viall,  in  order  to  the  in- 
venting of  a  better  theory  of  musick  than  hath 
yet  been  abroad ;  and  I  think  verily  I  shall 
do  it."    Whether  he  ever  "  did  it,"  and  what 
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was  the  result,  is  more  than  the  present  writer 
professes  to  know.  Some  light  on  the  gen- 
eral bearings  of  Mr.  Pepys's  theory  is  thrown 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  written 
many  years  after  the  close  of  his  Diary,  and 
not  louff  before  the  close  of  his  life.  But  his 
love  of  music  never  left  Mr.  Pepys,  and  well 
might  he  have  promised  to  be  faithful  to  Po- 
lyhymnia "  till  death  do  us  part."  The  letter 
is  dated  Clapham,  November  5,  1700,  and  is 
addressed  to  Dr.  Charlett  of  Oxford,  and  re- 
fers to  a  scheme  of  teaching  the  "  Mathemat- 
ical Sciences  "  propounded  by  another  learned 
man,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  submitted  to  Mr. 
Pepys  by  the  first-named  divine.  Music,  it 
appears,  had  no  place  in  Dr.  Gregory's  scheme, 
and  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  Mr. 
Pepys  begins  accordingly  :  — 

"  To  which,  what  I  would  now  recommend 
to  your  giving  the  same  regard  to,  with  the 
particulars  therein  named,  is  first  Music  —  a 
science  peculiarly  productive  of  a  pleasure 
that  no  state  of  life,  public  or  private,  secular 
or  sacred,  no  difference  of  age  or  season,  no 
temper  of  mind  or  condition  of  health,  exempt 
from  present  anguish,  nor,  lastly,  distinction 
of  quality,  renders  either  improper,  untimely, 
or  unentertaining.  Witness  the  universal 
gusto  we  see  it  followed  with,  wherever  to  be 
found,  by  all  whose  leisure  and  purse  can  bear 
it ;  while  the  same  might,  to  much  better  ef- 
fect, both  for  variety  and  delight  to  themselves 
and  friends,  be  ever  to  be  had  within  their 
own  walls,  and  of  their  own  composures  £oo, 
as  well  as  others  —  were  the  doctrine  of  it 
brought  within  the  simplicity,  perspicuity, 
and  certain  tj',  common  to  all  other  parts  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  of  which  I  take 
this  to  be  equally  capable  with  any  of  them, 
in  lieu  of  that  fruitless  jargon  of  obsolete 
terms,  and  other  unnecessary  perplexities  and 
obscurities,  wherewith  it  has  been  ever  hith- 
erto delivered,  and  from  which,  as  I  know  of 
nothing  eminent,  or  even  tolerable,  left  us  by 
the  ancients,  so  neither  have  I  met  with  one 
modern  master  (foreign  or  domestic)  owning 
the  least  obligation  to  it,  for  any  of  their  now 
nobler  compositions ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
charging  all  (and  justly  too)  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  their  own  genius  only,  joined  with  the 
drudgery  of  a  long  and  unassisted  practice." 

The  passage  is  well  worth  serious  contem- 
plation. It  is  interesting  also  from  a  literary 
point,  showing  as  it  does  the  different  style 
of  Mr.  Pepys's  learned  correspondence  from 
that  of  the  Diary.  Instead  of  felicitous,  al- 
beit unconscious,  grace  of  expression,  we  have 
here  long  and  involved  sentences,  and  a  train 
of  thought  not  always  easy  to  follow.  But 
through  all  shines  a  true  and  earnest  love  of 
the  art. 

(To  be  continued.) 

• 

THE  HISTORY  OF   MUSIC. 

ME.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHOEP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 

THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE.! 

IV. 

FROM   BACH  AND  HANDEL  TO  BEETHOVEN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  have  seen  how 
music,  as  represented  by  the  Ambrosian  and  Gre- 
gorian chants,  travelled  from  Milan  and  Rome  to 
France   and   the   Netherlands  ;  how  the  French, 


!  Revised  by  the  autliur  from  tUe  Boston   Traveller* s 
report. 


after  receiving  the  Gregorian  chant  with  open 
arms,  carried  it  back  to  Italy  in  the  more  devel- 
oped form  of  tlie  discantus ;  how  in  turn  the 
French  discantus  was  taken  up  by  the  Nether- 
landers  and  developed  into  counterpoint ;  and 
how  they  took  their  counterpoint  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection  by 
Palestrina.  We  have  also  seen  how  the  music- 
reform  was  begun  by  Caccini  and  Peri  in  Flor- 
ence, how  the  dramatic  and  monodic  styles  sprang 
up,  and  how  Monteverde  discovered  the  modern 
tonal  system.  Modern  music  really  began  with 
Monteverde.  I  have  said  already  that  the  earlier 
history  of  its  development  belongs  mainly  to  the 
history  of  the  opera.  Although  modern  music 
owed  its  origin  to  a  deliberate  departure  from 
counterpoint  and  from  all  contrapuntal  forms,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monodic  style,  the 
new  tonal  system  had  not  long  been  in  vigor  be- 
fore the  old  contrapuntal  forms  began  to  re-appear 
in  it ;  they  were  gradually  developed  still  further 
in  this  new  musical  atmosphere  until  tonal  counter- 
point arrived  at  quite  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  the  old  modal  counterpoint  had  reached 
before  it.  This  gradual  growth  of  tonal  or  mod- 
ern counterpoint  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Monteverde  himself,  and  to  have  reached  its  cul- 
mination under  Bach  and  Handel.  The  time  it 
took  tonal  counterpoint  to  attain  to  its  full  growth 
was  somewhat  shorter  than  that  taken  by  the  old 
modal  counterpoint.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  dates  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  the 
following  figures  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
time  which  the  two  styles  took  to  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. From  1380  (the  year  of  Dufay's  entrance 
into  the  Pontifical  choir)  to  1565  (the  year  of 
Palestrina's  Mass  of  Pope  Marcelliis)  is  185  years. 
Thus  it  took  not  quite  two  centuries  for  the  old 
counterpoint  to  reach  its  full  growth.  From  1594 
(the  year  of  the  publication  of  Monteverde's 
third  book  of  madrigals)  to  1729  (the  year  of 
Bach's  great  Passion-Music)  is  135  years.  Mod- 
ern counterpoint  accordingly  grew  to  manhood  in 
a  little  over  a  century  and  a  quarter ;  but  then, 
we  must  remember,  it  had  the  old  counterpoint  to 
start  from. 

The  detailed  study  of  this  gradual  growth  of 
modern  counterpoint  is  neither  so  interesting  nor 
so  important  as  that  of  the  older  forms.  In 
studying  the  history  of  strict  modal  counterpoint, 
we  find  ourselves  steadily  rising  step  by  step  from 
Dufay  to  Palestrina.  If  at  any  point  in  our  path 
we  turn  to  look  back  upon  the  ground  we  have 
gone  over,  we  see  it  all  lying  before  us.  But  if  in 
our  study  of  the  development  of  modern  counter- 
point we  turn  and  look  back,  we  see  Palestrina 
standing  like  a  mighty  mountain-peak  far  above 
us,  and  we  feel  like  returning  to  him.  It  is  only 
when  we  get  as  far  as  Bach  and  Hiindel  that  we 
find  ourselves  once  more  standing  on  ground  as 
high  as  that  which  we  have  left  behinti  us.  Upon 
the  whole  the  growth  of  modern  counterpoint  is 
little  more  than  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  old 
contrapuntal  forms  into  the  new  tonal  system.  Or 
let  us  rather  say  that  these  forms  are  one  by  one 
transplanted  from  the  old  modal  system  into  the 
new,  prurient  soil  of  modern  tonalitj',  and  take 
root  and  grow  there  in  a  very  (lourisliing  manner. 

But  this  is  to  be  noticed  :  as  when  you  take  a 
slip  of  grape-vine  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  plant  it  in  the  rich  soil  of  our  AVestern 
States,  its  fruit  grows  to  twice  its  original  size,  so 
do  we  find  the  old  contrapuntal  forms  enlarging 
and  expanding ;  but  the  grape  has  lost  its  original 
character,  and  the  wine  made  from  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  compared  with  the  ol<l  Rhine  wines.  Just 
so  with  the  transplanted  contrapuntal  forms  and 
the  music  made  from  them.  The  music  is  more 
dramatic,  more  striking  to  the  ear,  but  the  old 
calm  grandeur  and  purity  have  been  lost,  and  these 
sublime  qualities  are  not  found  again  in  their  full 


glory  until  we  come  to  Bach  and  Handel.  This 
is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  overwhelming 
genius  of  the  two  great  men  whose  names  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
contrapuntal  forms  themselves  had  not  reached 
the  full  development  made  possible  for  them  by 
the  modern  tonal  system,  until  these  men  came 
upon  the  field.  Modern  counterpoint  culminated 
in  Bach  and  Handel,  just  as  the  old  modal  coun- 
terpoint had  culminated  in  Palestrina. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  forced  to  bring  the 
names  of  Bach  and  Hiindel  so  closely  together. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  both  came  at  the  end  of  a 
great  musical  period,  were  equally  great,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  were  contemporaries,  the  two  had 
but  little  in  common.  Both  were  brilliant  per- 
formers on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  but  Hiin- 
del was  a  man  ever  before  the  public.  His  life 
was  one  unintermittent  struggle  to  outdo  famous 
and  admired  rivals.  If  we  could  ask  any  of  his 
contemporaries  what  Hiindei's  special  department 
was,  the  answer  would  probably  be  that  he  was 
an  opera  composer.  His  fame  was  universal  in 
his  own  day.  He  carried  on  a  brisk  rivalry  not 
only  with  the  Italian  Buononcini  in  London,  but 
with  Porpora  Ariosti  and  others. 

Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  who,  per- 
haps, never  in  his  life  faced  a  very  brilliant  pub- 
lic. He  wrote  mainly  for  the  church.  While 
Hiindei's  works  were  brought  out  one  after 
another  in  England  by  all  the  splendid  instru- 
mental and  vocal  talent  that  British  wealth  could 
attract  to  the  capital.  Bach  had  to  rely  on  the 
meagre  resources  of  a  Leipsic  church  choir.  In- 
stead of  applause  and  ovations,  he  was  met  on 
every  side  with  pooh-poohing  and  absurd  objec- 
tions. Only  the  select  few  even  began  to  appre- 
ciate him.  What  fame  he  had  during  his  life- 
time was  little  more  than  local.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  such  compositions  for  the  organ  and 
harpsichord  as  he  jdayed  himself,  it  is  probable 
that  Bach  never  heard  a  decent  performance  of 
one  of  his  own  works.  Hiindei's  works  were 
given  over  and  over  again  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Dublin.  Bach's  cantatas  were  written  for 
and  performed  on  a  certain  Sunday,  and  then  laid 
aside,  not  to  be  used  again. 

Indeed,  Bach  was  the  most  striking  example  of 
self-forgetting  devotion  to  art,  and  to  art  alone, 
that  we  find  in  history.  He  wrote  for  himself 
and  followed  his  own  ideal.  He  wrote  so  far 
over  the  heads  of  liis  public  that  he  could  iiope 
for  very  little  praise  or  pudding.  The  technical 
difficulty  of  his  compositions  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  count  upon  that  high  pleasure  of  every 
artist,  of  hearing  his  own  works  well  performed. 
Never  was  a  man  more  isolated  from  the  world  — 
liis  own  genius  was  companionship  enough  for 
him.  Bach  may  be  called  the  Palestrina  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Add  to  Palestrina's  music  the 
musical  ferment  of  modern  tonality,  and  the  re- 
ligious ferment  of  the  Reformation,  and  after  a 
century  or  so  of  effervescence  you  get  Bach.  The 
similarity  between  the  two  men,  and  their  meth- 
ods, is  great.  The  germ  from  which  Palestrina's 
music  sprang  was  the  ritual  Gregorian  chant. 
In  the  same  way  Bach's  music  sprang  from  the 
Lutheran  chorale.  Yet  this  difference  is  to  be 
noticed :  where  Palestrina  prays,  Bach  preaches. 
Palestrina's  masses  are  pure  ecstacy  ;  Bach's 
cantatas  are  musical  exhortations  and  homilies. 
Bach's  fame  as  an  organist  has  done  his  repu- 
tation some  injury.  He  has  been  judged  too 
exclusively  by  his  instrumental  compositions. 
But  wonderful  and  beautiful  as  these  are,  if  we 
would  know  Bach's  real  greatness  in  its  full 
glory,  we  must  look  for  it  in  his  church  cantatas. 
Then  we  stand  astounded  at  not  only  the  sweet- 
ness and  grandeur  of  his  genius,  but  at  its  fe- 
cundity. He  wrote  cantatas  for  chorus,  solos, 
and  orchestra,  for  every  Sunday  and  church  Holy 
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Day  for  five  years.  Of  these  over  200  are  pre- 
served. Numbers  mean  something :  but  when  we 
consider  that  all  of  these  cantatas  are  written  in 
the  most  elaborate  style,  and  that,  speaking 
roughl}',  one  is  as  fine  as  another,  we  can  begin 
to  appreciate  what  a  prolific  genius  Bach's  was. 

Besides  these  cantatas  he  wrote  five  mighty 
Passion-Musics,  a  great  deal  of  Catholic  church 
music,  secular  cantatas,  sacred  motets  and  other 
vocal  works.  As  for  his  instrumental  works  their 
name  is  legion.  Like  Palestrina,  Bach  was  not 
an  innovator.  He  wrote  in  the  style  of  his  day  ; 
he  came  to  complete  the  work  of  his  period,  not 
to  begin  a  new  one.  In  this  respect  he  was  also 
like  Handel.  Of  the  style  of  this  period  it  may 
be  said  that  many  of  its  peculiarities  were  conven- 
tional. Ever  since  the  Florentine  music-reform  had 
brought  the  individual  singer  into  prominence, 
singers  exercised  an  unmistakable  influence  upon 
composition.  The  great  Italian  singing  teachers, 
Bernachi  and  Pistocchi,  had  developed  the  art 
■of  singing  to  the  utmost,  and  had  given  to  the 
world  in  their  pupils  a  race  of  singers  who  for 
absolute  mastery  of  the  vocal  art  have  probably 
never  been  equalled  since.  Singers,  like  other 
performers  (in  fact  more  than  other  performers), 
live  to  a  large  extent  upon  applause.  Flexibil- 
ity of  throat,  brilliant  vocal  flourishes  and  long 
roulades  are  the  most  efficient  means  of  win- 
ning applause  from  the  masses.  Thus  the  great 
singers  very  naturally  preferred  florid  and  bril- 
liant music,  and  this  preference  was  not  slow 
in  reacting  upon  composers.  Florid  vocal  writ- 
ing had  become  the  reigning  style  of  the  period 
in  which  both  Bach  and  Handel  lived.  This  ornate 
style,  which  in  solo  writing  was  almost  wholly 
conventional,  was  far  less  so  in  choral  composi- 
tion. The  choral  writing  of  the  day  was  chiefly 
founded  upon  more  fully  developed  forms  of  imi- 
tative counterpoint,  notably  upon  the  fugue.  In 
the  fugue  a  certain  amount  of  florid  vocalization 
is,  if  not  indispensable,  at  least  musically  justifia- 
ble. As  the  form  of  the  fugue  is  based  upon  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  melodies  or  themes  of  strongly 
contrasted  character,  it  is  evident  that  this  desired 
contrast  can  be  most  easily  obtained  by  having 
one  of  the  themes  slow  and  stately,  and  the  other 
rapid,  florid  and  brilliant.  And  let  me  say  here, 
by  the  way,  that  the  general  notion  that  the  fugue 
is  necessarily  a  dry,  mechanical  form,  is  utterly 
and  totally  false.  A  great  Beethoven  student 
once  said,  and  said  truly  :  "  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  Beethoven,  in  his  last  period,  when  his  mu- 
sic had  become  most  transcendental  and  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  passion  and  emotion,  showed  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  fugal  forms.  Whenever 
he  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  white  heat  of  pas- 
sion he  almost  invariably  took  to  the  fugue  as  the 
only  adequate  means  of  expression." 

But  to  return  to  Bach  and  Handel.  We  are  now 
too  prone  to  decry  this  florid  vocal  style,  calling 
it  ridiculous  and  undignified.  But  let  us  i-emem- 
bor  that  to  the  composers  of  Hiinders  and  Bach's 
day  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
could  write  in  it  with  perfect  singleness  of  artis- 
tic purpose  and  absolute  good  faith.  Their  bril- 
liant vocal  passages  bear  the  stamp  of  thoroughly 
genuine  inspiration :  a  quality  which,  above  all 
others,  acts  as  a  preservative  against  the  changes 
of  taste  and  fashion  and  keeps  a  work  of  art  ever 
young  and  vigorous,  no  matter  how  much  the  pe- 
culiar style  in  which  it  is  written  may  have  fal- 
len into  disuse.  That  which  is  intrinsic  and  gen- 
uine will  live;  it  is  only  the  affected  and  spurious 
that  dies.  Again,  let  us  remember  that  the  very- 
carpers  against  the  long  vocal  roulades  of  Bach 
and  Hiindel  are  often  ready  to  admire  the 
most  outrageous  flourishes  of  the  modern  Italian 
operatic  school,  forgetting  that  the  latter  gener- 
ally serve  no  higher  end  than  to  display  the  sing- 
er's vocal  agility.     The  Bach  and  Handel  rou- 


lades play  an  important  part  in  the  very  structure 
of  their  compositions.  They  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  music  as  the  rose  blossoms  out  on  the  rose- 
bush. The  modern  vocal  ornaments  are  too  of- 
ten put  upon  the  music  as  we  sometimes  fasten 
cameliasonto  various  sorts  of  shrubs  to  adorn  our 
ball-rooms.  In  comparing  Bach  with  Handel, 
critius  have  generally  erred  in  ascribing  a  too 
overwhelming  superiority  in  the  technique  of  mu- 
sical composition  to  the  former.  True,  in  the  end 
Bach  must  be  called  the  greater  contrapuntist  of 
the  two,  but  his  superiority  in  this  respect  is  by 
no  means  so  marked  as  some  people  would  have 
us  believe.  Bach's  habitual  style  was  more  intri- 
cate and  varied  than  Handel's.  He  often  faced 
and  conquered  technical  difiiculties  such  as  Hiin- 
del rarely  attempted  to  grapple  with.  No  musi- 
cal problem  was  too  abstruse  to  frighten  him. 
But  yet  it  must  be  owned  that,  although  Bach 
always  got  through  the  contrapuntal  snags  that 
would  ever  and  anon  obstruct  his  course,  and  al- 
ways came  out  victorious  in  the  end,  it  was  often 
by  a  certain  laxity  of  style  that  he  was  enabled 
to  do  so.  Bach  often  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and 
his  works  abound  in  passages  which  can  scarcely 
pass  muster  when  tried  by  the  strict  rules  of 
counterpoint.  Handel's  style  is,  in  general,  purer, 
if  less  daring.  Yet  we  may  say,  upon  the  whole, 
that  absolute  purity  and  exactness  of  style,  which 
we  find  in  the  older  Italian  contrapuntists,  is  not 
to  be  found,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  tlie 
works  of  any  of  the  German  composers.  It  were, 
perhaps,  wrong  to  say  that  the  extended  forms 
of  tonal  counterpoint  are  much  more  difficult  to 
treat  in  a  thoroughly  pure  style  than  the  more 
restricted  forms  of  the  old  modal  counterpoint. 
But  it  is  certainly  true  that  tonal  counterpoint 
and  the  fugue  offer  more  temptation  to  the  com- 
poser to  take  irregular  liberties  than  the  older 
forms  did,  and  that  such  liberties  are  far  less 
liable  seriously  to  affect  the  musical  beauty  of  a 
composition  than  similar  lapses  from  severe  strict- 
ness of  style  in  the  old  modal  writing.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  intrinsic  difference  between 
modern  tonality  and  old  modality,  but  chiefly  to 
the  greater  expansion  of  all  musical  forms.  The 
older  forms  were  so  compact  that  any  imperfec- 
tion in  detail  was  very  noticeable;  the  musical 
forms  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  day  were  so  much 
vaster  and  more  complex,  they  depended  so 
much  more  upon  the  proper  succession  of  musical 
periods  than  upon  the  finished  turning  of  every 
single  phrase,  that  slight  imperfections  in  detail 
could  pass  by  unnoticed.  W^hen  we  see  a  single 
platoon  of  soldiers  drill,  one  man's  getting  out  of 
step  or  holding  his  musket  at  a  wrong  angle  is  a 
serious  blot  on  the  picture ;  but  when  we  see  a 
whole  regiment  go  through  its  evolutions,  our  eye 
is  so  taken  up  with  watching  the  accuracy  with 
which  each  platoon  plays  its  part  in  the  move- 
ments that  we  do  not  notice  the  slipshod  march- 
ing of  this  or  that  particular  man.  One  differ- 
ence between  Bach  and  Hiindel  is,  however,  very 
marked.  Handel  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  greatest  singers  of  his,  or  of  any  day  ;  he 
had  also  learned  much  from  Atessandro  Scarlatti, 
and  had  thus  become  a  complete  master  of  the  art  of 
writing  easily,  naturally  and  effectively  for  the  hu- 
man voice.  He  wrote  better  for  the  voice  than  any 
other  German  composer  except  Mozart.  Bach,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  never  under  the  influence  of 
great  singers ;  he  had  made  no  studies  in  Italy, 
at  once  the  cradle  and  the  nursery  of  the  art  of 
singing,  and  wrote  in  general  very  awkwardly 
for  the  voice.  This  is  the  one  serious  blemish  in 
his  writing  —  some  of  his  phrases  are  extremely 
difficult  to  sing.  To  be  sure  his  German  succes- 
sors have  gone  far  beyond  him  in  this  particular, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  German  composers  have 
not  hesitated  to  impose  the  most  absurd  and  well- 
nigh   impossible   tasks  upon    their   much-abused 


singers.  Here  Bach  was  greatly  Handel's  infe- 
rior. But  in  otlier  respects,  especially  in  point  of 
original  genius,  neither  of  the  pair  can  be  called 
greater  than  the  other.  Indeed  they  were  both 
so  great  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  means 
of  exactly  measuring  their  a3sthetic  attitude. 
With  Bach  and  Handel  we  have  well-nigh 
finished  the  list  of  composers  of  the  highest  rank. 
Those  who  now  sit  enthroned  in  the  topmost 
circle  of  the  musical  heaven  are  few.  Four  of 
them  we  know  already,  Josquin  Depres,  Pales- 
trina, Bach  and  Handel,  and  when  we  have  added 
two  others,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the  roll-call 
will  be  full.  If  there  are  other  seats  in  this  bright 
circle,  they  are  as  yet  vacant ;  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  six  still  await  the  accession  of  a  seventh 
peer. 

(To  be  continued. J 


ANOTHER  "LEONORA"  SYMPHONY. 

That  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty  should  gravely 
attempt  to  surpass  Eaff  in  his  delineation  of  the 
music  of  the  charnel-house  seems  the  height  of  am- 
bitious absurdity.  The  "  Eleanora  "  piece  of  Signer 
Bandini,  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert  last 
Saturday,  is,  we  are  told,  the  "  symphony  "  for  which 
the  first  prize  was  adjudged  out  of  eighty-seven 
compositions  at  Turin  last  July.  If  this  be  the  case, 
its  hearers  can  hardly  acquit  the  adjudicators  of  a 
sly  touch  of  humor.  That  "  Eleanora  "  was  really 
the  best  of  the  collection  seems  so  improbable  that 
imagination  almost  halts  in  divining  of  what  sort  of 
stuff  the  inferior  eighty-six  could  possibly  have  been 
made.  Like  the  symphony  of  Raff,  the  fantastic 
production  of  Master  Bandini  is  founded  upon  Birr- 
ger's  ballad.  In  a  brief  introduction,  Mr.  Manns, 
who  for  the  nonce  assumes  the  function  of  analyst, 
confidently  assures  us  the  "  first  thirty-five  stanzas  " 
of  Scott's  imitation  are  comprised.  This,  of  course, 
includes  the  return  of  the  warriors  from  the  Cru- 
sades, the  anguish  of  the  maiden  whose  lover  is  still 
absent,  the  prayerful  comfort  of  the  mother,  the 
visit  of  the  ghostly  knight,  and  his  urgent  entreaties 
to  mount  the  phantom  horse  and  speed  to  the  bridal 
bed.  Those  who  can  perceive  all  this,  wrapped 
deftly  up  in  the  bounds  of  the  "  Introduction,"  must 
possess  a  lively  fancy  indeed.  The  allegro,  which 
forms  the  principal  section  of  the  work,  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  In  this  sensational  stuff  may 
without  trouble  be  recognized  the  rattling  of  skulls 
and  crossbones,  the  clanking  of  chains  on  the  gibbet, 
the  shrieks  of  the  ghosts,  the  hoots  of  the  owls,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cacophony  of  pandemonium.  It 
would  be  idle  to  inquire  why  these  musical  quid- 
nuncs love  to  depict,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
horrors,  that  death  which  Christians  and  atheists 
agree  is,  at  any  rate,  a  state  of  peace  ;  doubly  idle, 
because  a  youth  of  twenty  is  hardly  likely  to  trouble 
his  brains  vvith  sucli  purely  practical  considerations. 
Master  Bandini  has  obviously  heard  Raff,  and  not 
having  the  German  master's  ability  or  experience, 
he  has  carefully  adopted  his  eccentricities.  Nor 
can  Mr.  Manns  entirely  escape  blame,  at  a  period 
when  so  many  important  works  await  a  hearing,  for 
wasting  the  valuable  time  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
orchestra  with  rubbish  whose  only  effect  is  to  tax 
severely  the  temper  and  the  patience  of  its  audit- 
ors. —  London  Figaro,  March  19. 

THE  GREEK   DRAMA. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  AKR.iNGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
KOVEL  PRODUCTION  AT  THE  SANJ3ERS  THE- 
ATRE, HARVARD  COLLEGE.  —  THE  CAST,  THE 
CHORUSES  AND  OTHER  DETAILS. 

The  details  of  the  production  of  the  (Edipus 
'Tyrannus,  of  Sophocles,  in  the  original  Greek,  at 
the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard  College,  are  now 
nearly  complete.  The  cast  of  the  trargedy  will  be 
as  follows :  Mr.  Riddle,  the  teacher  of  elocution, 
will  be  the  CEdipus;  Mr.  Ipdycke,  of  the  Law  School, 
will  play  the  part  of  Jocasta;  Mr.  Manning  ('82) 
will  be  the  priest;  Mr.  Norman,  ('81)  Creon;  Mr. 
Guild  ('81),  Teiresias;  Mr.  Roberts  ('81),  the  mes- 
senger, and  Mr.  Lane  ('81),  the  servant.  Master 
Charley,  son  of  Professor  Goodwin,  will  be  the  page. 
Professors  Goodwin  and  Norton  have  charge  of  the 
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costuming,  and  Mr.  John  Wheeler  of  the  stage. 
Professor  Wliite  has  undertaken  the  genera  1  over- 
sight of  the  whole  performance.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Dyer,  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  acquiring  purity  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek. 
The  stage  scenery,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Van  Brunt,  the  architect  of  Memorial  Hall,  will 
represent  the  front  of  a  Greek  palace,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  door  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side. 
The  seats  are  to  be  removed  from  the  orchestra  of 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  thus  left 
open  will  be  placed  the  thymele  or  altar  around 
which  the  chorus  takes  its  stand  when  it  enters 
from  the  parodoi  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  A  few 
feet  in  front  of  the  orchestra  circle,  and  parallel  to 
it,  a  screen  will  be  placed,  and  behind  this  will  be 
concealed  a  supplementary  chorus  of  fifty  voices 
and  an  orchestra  of  thirty-two  pieces  led  by  Liste- 
mann,  which  will  be  made  up  of  the  best  instrumen- 
tal performers  in  Boston.  The  supplementary  clio- 
rus  will  be  cliiefly  composed  of  Harvard  graduates 
residing  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  will  contain 
many  who  are  prominent  in  the  musical  circles  of 
the  city.  The  music  is  arranged  so  that  the  altar 
chorus  sings  the  strophes  and  the  full  chorus  joins 
in  on  the  antistrophe.  This  is  a  departure  from  the 
old  Greek  custom,  which  only  allowed  a  chorus  of 
fifteen  to  sing,  but  Professor  Paine,  in  composing 
the  music,  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  sacri- 
fice the  letter  of  the  custom  for  the  sake  of  the 
grand  effects  to  be  produced  by  a  larger  number  of 
voices.  The  managers  of  the  play  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  George 
L.  Osgood,  who  will  sing  a  tenor  solo  in  the  fifth 
chorus.  Professor  Paine  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  to  drilling  the  several  choruses,  and  will 
personally  direct  the  music  when  the  play  is  pre- 
sented. 

In  costuming  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow 
the  ancient  Greek  style  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  matter  in  charge 
have  been  considerably  assisted  in  their  work  by 
the  artistic  taste  of  Mr.  Frank  Millet,  as  well  as  the 
kindly  suggestions  of  many  Cambridge  ladies  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  project.  It  has  been 
decided  not  to  wear  masks,  although  such  was  the 
ancient  custom.  In  the  Greek  theatre  the  distance 
between  the  stage  and  the  audience  was  so  great 
that  the  spectator  could  not  see  the  actors'  faces 
with  any  distinctness ;  so  large  and  briglitly  painted 
masks  were  worn  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  in  tlie 
back  rows.  In  the  moderately-sized  modern  the- 
atres, however,  such  a  device  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary. It  was  feared  that  any  attempt  to  produce 
the  choral  dance,  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  Greek  drama,  would  prove  a  failure,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  introduce  a  simple  rhythmic 
movement  into  the  acting  of  the  chorus  so  slight  as 
to  preclude  tlie  possibilit3'  of  its  seeming  absurd. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  as  little  departure  as 
possible  will  be  made  from  ancient  customs.  If  the 
play  proves  a  success,  another  presentation  of  it 
will  probably  be  given  before  class  day. — Dailij 

Advertiser. 

• 

OPERATIC   CHRONICLES. 

In  the  present  day,  when  we  have  the  foregleams  of 
a  purely  American  opera,  aud  this  continued  nightly 
through  a  whole  season,  from  the  demand  of  an  edu- 
cated musical  public,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  one 
of  the  most  finished  tenor  singers  that  ever  appeared 
before  a  Boston  audience  was  Perelli,  who  belonged  to 
the  famous  Havana  Opera  Troupe  which  appeared  at 
the  Howard  AtheuiEum  in  1847.  His  renderiug  of 
Cvjus  animam  (recently  magnificently  snug  by  Cam- 
panini)  was  considered  the  fiuest  ever  heard  in  Boston 
of  tliat  sublime  air.  Siguor  Marti,  of  this  troupe,  was 
the  first  impresario  who  had  the  honor  of  iutroducing 
Italian  opera  into  this  country,  appearing  in  that  year 
with  Tedesco,  Novelli,  Vita,  Sanquirico,  and  some 
others  of  note,  as  well  as  l^erelli,  with  Bottesiui  for  the 
contrabasso  aud  Arditi  as  leader  of  the  viohns,  aud 
who  created,  through  his  superb  company,  immense 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  p.itrons.  The  opening 
night  was  devoted  to  Ernani,  followed  by  Don  Giu- 
vanni.  Truifi  aud  Benedetti  first  appeared  among  us 
in  1848.  They  remained  here  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  and  became  great  favorites  with  all  who  inti- 
mately knew  them.  Madame  Bosio,  Signers  Bettini 
aud  Badiali,  together  with  the  gi'eat  basso  Marini,  and 


others  of  excellence,  under  the  management  and  con- 
ductorship  of  that  "prince  of  conductors,"  as  he  was 
then  termed,  Max  Maretzek,  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  at  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre  in 
1852.  The  season  commenced  on  Monday,  February 
Ki,  with  Lucia,  and  closed  Uth  March,  with  Norma, 
Lucia,  and  Sonnamhula,  Madame  Boiso's  benefit. 
Several  other  operas  were  produced  that  season  — 
Borgia,  Don  Giovanni,  Puritani,  La  Favorita,  etc. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  as  a  tenor  Signor  Bettini 
has  not  been  equalled  since.  Of  the  other  great  artists 
who  visited  us  later  — Liud,  Mario,  Alboni,  Sountag, 
Brignoli,  and  all  the  rest  —  are  they  not  a  part  of  the 
renown  of  Boston? —  Commonwealth. 


M.  Lamoureux.  —The  first  of  two  "Orchestral  Con- 
certs," announced  some  time  ago  by  this  adventurous 
French  musician,  late  conductor  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
and  chief  promoter  of  Handel's  works  in  Paris,  was  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  success.  M.  Lamoureux,  an  ex- 
perienced and  admirable  conductor,  had  engaged  an 
orchestra  of  over  a  hundred  practised  executants,  fully 
capable  of  rendering  a  good  account  of  any  "  novelties  " 
that  might  be  set  before  them.  The  programme  was 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  music  by  French  com- 
posers, including  among  other  things  some  familiar  ex- 
cerpts from  the  pen  of  the  now  so  much  extolled  Ber- 
lioz, a  highly  effective  performance  of  whose  overture, 
Le  Carnaval  Roniain,  convinced  the  audience  that 
they  had  come  to  listen  to  an  entertainment  of  no  or- 
dinary excellence.  This,  in  fact,  was  exemplified 
throughout  the  evening  in  various  compositions  by 
Gouvy,  Lalo,  Godard,  Saint-Saeus,  Massenet  and 
Reyer.  Incomparably  the  best  among  them  was  the 
Symphony  in  F,  by  Theodore  Gouvj',  second  of  five 
works  of  the  kind,  which  (like  the  symphonies  of  an- 
other French  composer  —  M.  Reber)  ought,  long  ago, 
to  liavebeen  introduced  among  us.  The  Symphonic 
Espagnole  of  M.  Edouard  Lalo,  though  by  no  means 
without  intrinsic  merit,  owed  its  success  chiefly  to  the 
admirable  performance  of  the  violin  obliyato  part  by 
M.  Sainton.  The  vocalists  were  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur, 
who  comes  from  France  with  a  high  reputation  (her 
claim  to  which  was  fully  established  by  her  rendering 
of  an  air  from  Gluck's  Alceste)  and  our  own  superb 
contralto,  Mme.  Patey.  Besides  taking  the  vocal  part 
of  "  Aurore,"  a  solo  for  contralto  voice  with  orchestral 
accompaniments  by  M.  Godard,  Mme.  Patey  joined 
her  French  comrade,  Mme.  Lafleur,  iu  the  nocturne, 
"  Nuit  paisible  et  sereiue,"  the  most  popular  number 
in  the  opera,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  originally  produced 
by  Berlioz,  at  Baden  Baden,  at  the  sugestion  of  Mme. 
Pauline  Viardot  Garcia.  This  was  given  by  both  Ladies 
to  perfection.  In  fact,  the  concert  was  a  success  in  ev- 
ery respect  merited.  M.  Lamoureux  announces  a  sec- 
ond concert  for  Tuesday  next,  iu  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  French  Ho.«pital  and  Dispensary.  —  Graphic. 
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THE  ORCHESTRAL  PROBLEM  WELL- 
NIGH  SETTLED. 
In  most  of  the  daily  papers  suddenly  appeared, 
one  day  last  week,  the  following  "  word,"  with 
noble  motive,  power,  decision,  and  wise  plan 
behind  it.  Every  one  has  read  it,  yet  none  the 
less  we  wish  to  have  it  stand  recorded  here  :  — 

A  WORD  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  GOOD  MUSIC. 
To  THE  Editor  of  

Notwithstanding  the  development  of  musical  taste 
in  Boston,  we  have  never  yet  possessed  a  full  and 
permanent  orchestra,  offering  the  best  music  at  low 
prices,  such  as  may  be  found  in  all  the  large  Euro- 
peiin  cities,  or  even  in  the  smaller  musical  centres 
of  Germany.  The  essential  condition  of  such  or- 
chestras is  their  stability,  whereas  ours  are  neces- 
sarily shifting  and  uncertain,  because  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  musicians  whose  work  and  time  are 
largely  pledged  elsewhere. 

To  obviate  this  difiiculty  the  following  plan  is 
offered.  It  is  an  effort  made  simply  in  the  interest 
of  good  music,  and  though  individual  inasmuch  as 
it  is  independent  of  societies  or  clubs,  it  is  in  no  way 
antagonistic  to  any  previously  existing  musical  or- 
ganization. Indeed,  the  first  step  as  well  as  the 
natural  impulse  in  announcing  a  new  musical  proj- 
ect, is  to  thank  those  who  have  brought  us  where 


we  now  stand.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  future, 
to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  to  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association  we  all  owe  the  greater 
part  of  our  home  education  in  music  of  a  higli  char- 
acter. Can  we  forget  either  how  admirably  their 
work  has  been  supplemented  by  the  taste  and  criti- 
cal judgment  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwiglrt,  and  by  the 
artists  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  same 
cause  in  Boston "!  These  have  been  our  teachers. 
We  build  on  foundations  they  have  laid.  Such  de- 
tails of  this  scheme  as  concern  the  public  are  stated 
below. 

The  orchestra  is  to  number  sixty  selected  mu- 
sicians; their  time,  so  far  as  required  for  careful 
training  and  for  a"  given  number  of  concerts,  to  be 
engaged  in  advance. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  will  be  the  conductor  for  the 
coming  season. 

The  concerts  will  be  twenty  in  number,  given  in 
the  Music  Hall  on  Saturday  evenings,  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March. 

The  price  of  season  tickets,  with  reserved  seats, 
for  the  whole  series  of  evening  concerts  will  be 
either  ten  dollars  or  five  dollars,  according  to  po- 
sition. 

Single  tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  will  be  sev- 
enty-five cents  or  twenty-five  cents,  according  to 
position. 

Besides  the  concerts,  there  will  be  a  public  re- 
hearsal on  one  afternoon  of  every  week,  with  sin- 
gle tickets  at  twenty-five  cents,  aud  no  reserved 
seats. 

The  intention  is  that  this  orchestra  sliall  be  made 
permanent  here,  and  shall  be  called  "  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra." 

Both  as  the  condition  and  result  of  success  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  is  asked. 

H.  L.  HlGGINSOU. 

Here  is  the  orchestra  question  suddenly  settled,  it 
would  seem,  and  over  all  our  heads ;  settled  by  one- 
man  power,  a  coap-d'etat,  with  no  pretence  of  any 
plebiscite.  But  in  this  surprise  there  lurks  no  mis- 
chief. Here  the  one-man  power  means  only  good  ; 
means  music  of  the  highest  kind,  accessible  to  all 
the  people,  and  a  plenty  of  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  modest,  simple  and  direct  than  Mr.  Higginson's 
announcement  of  what  he  has  resolved  to  do  and 
how  he  has  arranged  to  do  it.  Loving  music,  and 
hav  ng  spent  some  of  his  younger  years  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  enjoyed  the  best,  it  has  been  one  of 
his  dreams  to  be  able  some  day  to  make  this  enjoy- 
ment and  this  culture  cheap  and  common  in  his 
native  city.  Connected  with  the  well-known  bank- 
ing-house of  Lee  &  Higginson,  and  having  recently 
become  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  now  finds 
himself  in  a  condition  to  realize  the  dream.  He  is 
prepared  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to  sustain  large 
losses  in  the  enterprise,  in  which  artistic  excellence, 
completeness,  and  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste 
are  evidently  of  more  account  to  him  than  any 
saving  of  expense,  pecuniary  profit  being  wliolly 
out  of  the  question.  Probably  the  appearance  here 
of  Mr.  Henschel  was  what  crystallized  the  project 
long  held  in  solution  in  his  mind,  and  brought  the 
whole  thing  to  a  practical  decision  now. 

Nothing  ever  came  more  timely.  Among  the  musi- 
cal signs  of  the  times  here  in  Boston  for  some 
months  past,  has  been  the  remarkable  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  whole  community  with  what  is  called 
the  permanent  orchestra  problem.  For  sixteen 
years  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Higginson  is  a  member)  has,  through 
good  report  and  ill  report,  in  spite  of  insufficient 
means,  and  many  obstacles  (unsparing  criticism, 
prejudices,  party  feeling,  and  capricious  patronage), 
upheld  the  cause  of  classical  Symphony  Concerts, 
as  well  as  it  was  able,  losing  not  a  dollar,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  long  run,  but  constrained  to  such  economy  as 
sadly  interfered  with  its  ideal  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance, although  not  of  repertoire  and  pro- 
gramme. Still  it  has  not  secured  the  general  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  enough  to  concentrate  the 
general  support  upon  its  efforts ;  it  has  perse- 
vered in  faith,  trusting  that  the  good  time  would 
come  when  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable 
it  to  do  what  from  the  first  it  has  aspired  to  do.  Of 
late,  divided  (not  to  say  rival)  movements  in  the 
same,  or  a  similar  direction  have  sprung  up,  until 
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the  prospect  was  tliat  by  another  year  we  should  be 
flooded  with  orchestral  concerts,  yet  no  one  series 
of  them  strong  enough  singly  to  do  much  toward  the 
"permanence"  of  an  orcliestral  organization.  Mr. 
Higginson's  decided  movement,  while  it  may  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  all  these,  both  the  old  and 
new,  is  on  a  larger  scale  tlian  all  of  them  combined, 
and  is  a  very  strong  one,  offering  such  positive  ad- 
vantages that  we  must  all  wish  it  God-speed  and  a 
long  continuance. 

Among  these  advantages  are  the  following :  (1.)  It 
is  free  from  all  taint  of  speculation  ;  art  being  made 
of  more  consequence  than  money-making.  (2.)  It 
places  the  best  of  music  within  frequent  and  easy 
reach  of  all  who  love  it  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
prices  usual  heretofore ;  and  it  tends  to  bring  down 
the  scale  of  prices  for  all  such  pure  and  elevating 
entertainments.  (3.)  It  has  the  advantage  of  unity 
of  plan  and  will,  backed  by  abundant  means;  — al- 
thougli  for  permanence,  and  for  consistent  loyalty 
to  a  high  Idea,  we  still  believe  that  such  idea  liad 
better  be  embodied  in  an  organized  society,  standing 
for  a  bulwark  in  this  field,  like  our  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  (for  instance)  in  the  field  of  orato- 
rio. (4.)  It  antagonizes  no  other  organization,  al- 
though it  yet  remains  to  see  what  special  field  is  left 
for  each  to  cultivate  and  make  its  own  par  excellence. 
(5.)  It  ensures  a  plenty  of  good  orchestral  music 
for  next  season,  and  a  plenty  of  occupation  for  all 
good  musicians,  going  farther  than  any  promise  yet 
held  out  toward  the  realization  of  a  "permanent 
orchestra,"  that  is,  an  orchestra  wliose  members 
shall  make  that  their  one,  at  least  their  chief,  occu- 
pation and  support.  And  the  very  rumor  of  a  Bos- 
ton so  full  of  music  and  of  good  work  for  mu- 
sicians will  draw  other  good  ones  to  us.  (6.)  Last, 
not  least,  it  makes  Mr.  Henschel  one  of  us,  and  that 
will  be  a  great  gain  indeed  to  Boston.  Therefore, 
Success  to  the  Boston  Syniphon;^  Orchestra,  and 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

We  have  too  long  postponed  full  mention  of  Mr. 
Aethuu  Foote's  series  of  eiglit  trio  concerts.  Let 
us  hasten  to  make  up  for  lost  time  now.  In  look- 
ing back  upon  tlie  eight  Saturday  evenings  wliich 
Mr.  Foote  has  made  us,  and  many  otiiers,  pass  so 
pleasantly  at  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'  rooms,  we 
are  impelled  to  recognize,  even  more  surely  than  at 
first,  tliat  these  concerts  of  his  deserve  to  be  classed 
with  the  most  really  important  events  of  the  musi- 
cal season.  Let  it  not  seem  as  if  we  intended  a 
slight  upon  Mr.  Foote's  personal  prowess,  if  we  say 
tliat  the  great  importance  of  tliese  concerts  lies 
mainly  in  tlie  fact  of  their  having  been  given  at  all, 
and  in  their  unmistakable  success.  The  concerts 
have  had  throughout  a  definite  high  musical  pur- 
pose, and  owe  tlieir  valuable  character  to  tlie  dis- 
tinctness and  definiteness  of  this  purpose. 

We  liave  many  musical  institutions  in  Boston 
which  have  a  worthy  and  characteristic  musical 
aim  in  view,  and  whicli  tlius  stand  as  representa- 
tives of  certain  high  phases  of  the  art.  For  in- 
stance, our  Handel  and  Hayds  Society  represents 
the  Oratorio;  the  Cecilia,  after  some  years  of  dal- 
liance witli  tlie  lighter  forms  of  vocal  part-music, 
may  now  be  looked  upon  as  worthily  representing 
tlie  secular  Cantata ;  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Philharmonic  Society  represent 
the  symphony,  tlie  concerto,  and  other  noble  forms 
of  orcliestral  composition  ;  the  Ecterpe  represents 
the  string-quartet.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Foote's  se- 
ries represents  the  pianoforte  trio.  Tliis  peculiar 
pliase  of  the  sonata  form  of  composition  lias  not,  if 
we  remember  ariglit,  been  so  characteristically  rep- 
resented in  Boston  before ;  which  is  somewhat  to  be 
wondered  at.  Of  the  many  applications  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "sonata  form,"  there  are  five  which 
have  so  distinct  an  individuality  that  tliey  may  be 
ranked  as  the  chief,  and  most  important  exemplifi- 
cations of  tills  form.  These  are :  the  symphony, 
the  concerto,  tlie  string-quartet,  the  pianoforte  trio, 
and  the  pianoforte  sonata.  These  are  the  forms  of 
instrumental  composition  for  wliich  tlie  greatest 
composers  (since  Haydn's  day)  liave  sliown  a  pecu- 
liar predilection,  rightly  perceiving  that,  in  tliem, 
the  choice  of  instrumental  material  was  best  adapted 


to  ensure  certain  characteristic  musical  results.  To 
our  mind  the  string  quintet,  sextet,  or  octet,  can 
never  stand  as  sucli  complete  and  perfect  musical 
forms  (generally  speaking)  as  the  quartet.  Tlieir 
greater  wealth  of  instrumental  resource  overshoots 
the  mark,  just  as  the  poverty  of  tlie  string-trio  (vi- 
olin, viola  and  'cello)  falls  short  of  it.  In  the  same 
way,  the  pianoforte  quartet  or  quintet,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sonata-duo  (pianoforte  and  violin)  on 
the  other,  are,  in  general,  less  perfect  and  charac- 
teristic forms  than  tlie  trio. 

Hence  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  especially,  or 
mainly,  devoted  to  pianoforte  trios,  fills  a  most 
honorable  place  in  any  musical  season,  and  has,  as 
we  have  said,  the  merit  of  a  definite  and  high  ar- 
tistic purpose.  Now  that  Mr.  Foote  has  so  identi- 
fied himself  with  this  peculiar  department  in  music, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  these  concerts  of  his 
will  become  an  institution  in  our  city,  so  that  we 
may  look  for  their  regular  recurrence  every  season 
with  as  much  certainty  as,  say,  Charles  Halle's 
sonata-recitals  are  expected  (or  used  to  be  e.xpected) 
in  London. 

In  the  eight  concerts  this  season,  Mr.  Foote  lias 
presented  the  following  works,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time : — 

pianoforte  trios. 
Bargiel  in  F-major,  Op.  6 

Beethoven  in  C-iniuor,  Op.  1,  No.  3  :  in  D-major,  Op.  70,  No.  1 
Dvorak  in  B-flat-major,  Op.  21 
Goldniark  in  E-iniiior,  Op.  33 
Hayiln  in  C-major 
Meudelssolin  in  D-minor,  Op.  49 
Mozar*.  iu  E-major 
Itaff  in  G-niajor,  Op.  112 
Kubiiistein  in  F-major,  Op.  15  (twice) 
Schumaun  in  I>-niiuor,  Op.  63 

pianoforte  quartets. 
Brahms  in  G-minor,  Op.  25  (twice) 
Mozart  iu  E-flat-major 

Besides  these  have  been  played  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonata  in  A-major,  Op.  101 ;  and  G.  W.  Chad- 
wick's  string-quartet  in  C-major,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Foote  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
C.  N.  Allen,  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther,  Mr.  Henri 
Heindl  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries ;  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Dannreuther  playing  at  alternate  concerts,  except 
when  (as  in  the  Chadwick  quartet)  the  services  of 
both  were  required  at  once.  The  performances 
have  been  usually  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  large  audiences,  of  the  very  highest  char- 
acter Boston  can  furnish,  have  been  steadily  enthu- 
siastic in  their  expressions  of  approval.  Tlie  mental 
strain  of  listening  to  two  consecutive  trios  was  re- 
lieved each  time  by  a  charming  group  of  songs  by 
such  writers  as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Jensen, 
Rubinstein,  Wider,  etc. ;  sung  at  the  first  four  con- 
certs by  Miss  May  Bryant,  and  with  notably  bril- 
liant effect  at  three  of  the  remaining  concerts  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen. 

The  larger  pieces  were,  in  almost  every  case,  ju- 
diciously assorted,  and  especial  praise  is  to  be  given 
to  the  judgment  shown  throughout  the  programmes. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  mental  strain  of 
listening  to  the  larger  and  severer  forms  of  music  is 
great.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  thought  advisable 
to  relieve  this  strain  by  a  large  admixture  of  lighter 
music  —  that  is,  by  dilution.  Mr.  Foote's  plan  is 
better:  two  strong  pieces,  with  just  enough  singing 
between  them  to  rest  tlie  musical  sense  without  dis- 
tracting it  —  tliat  is,  making  the  concerts  very  short. 
Two  great  trios  are  certainly  enough  for  one  even- 
ing, and  it  is  better  to  go  home  satisfied  after  hear- 
ing them  than  to  have  the  programmes  diluted  by 
irrelevant  music.  It  is  with  concert-programmes  as 
with  a  cert.ain  favorite  beverage,  the  recipe  for 
making  which  is  :  get  your  materials  as  good  as  you 
can,  and  then  every  drop  of  water  spoils  the  punch. 

W.  F.  A. 


Euterpe.  The  fourth  of  these  choice  Chamber 
Concerts  (March  23)  was  the  most  delightful  of  them 
all  so  far.  The  return  to  the  Meionaon  made  it  more 
enjoyable.  No  selections  could  be  finer  than  those 
two  precious  string-quartets,  one  by  Mozart  and 
one  by  Beethoven.  The  former  was  the  one  in  C, 
last  of  the  six  dedicated  to  Haydn,  containing  that 
wonderful  Andante  cantabile  in  F,  in  which  the  bass 
persistently  repeats  a  most  impressive  figure,  and 


the  exquisitely  graceful  and  imaginative  Finale. 
The  whole  work  is  one  of  the  purest,  rarest  speci- 
mens of  Mozart's  art  and  genius.  The  Beethoven 
Quartet  is  the  second  of  the  Kasoumowsky  set,  Op. 
59,  in  E-minor,  introducing,  like  the  other  two  of 
the  set,  a  Russian  theme  in  one  of  its  movements. 
It  has  the  most  subtle,  deep,  poetic  temper  of  Beet- 
hoven, especially  in  the  first  Allegro,  in  which  the 
theme  steals  in  so  like  the  gentlest  breath  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  at  first,  unless  played  with  the 
utmost  nicety.  The  slow  movement  {Molto  Adat/io) 
takes  one  far  into  the  depths  of  a  great  soul.  The 
Allegretto  contains  the  quaint  and  lively  theme  Russe, 
wliich  is  played  with,  and  held  up  in  various  lights, 
and  dismembered  and  put  together  again  with  genial, 
consummate  skill  and  fancy.  The  Presto,  too,  is 
most  exhilarating  in  its  piquant,  rapid  movement. 

The  interpreters  of  both  works  were  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Club  (Messrs.  Arnold,  Gantz- 
berg,  Hemmann  and  Charles  Werner),  and  we  must 
say  that  it  was  about  the  best  quartet-playing  that 
the  Euterpe  has  yet  given  us,  —  much  better  than 
the  same  artists  gave  us  in  former  seasons.  The 
works  had  evidently  been  most  carefully  and  criti- 
cally rehearsed,  and  were  given  throughout  with 
sensitive  regard  to  accent,  light  and  shade ;  no  point 
was  missed;  there  was  no  coarseness,  no  lack  of  vi- 
tality :  it  was  all  clear,  inspiring,  and  enchanting. 

One  more  concert  remains,  for  April  20,  when  the 
same  artists  %vill  perform  one  of  Beethoven's  latest 
quartets  (A-minor,  Op.  132),  and  the  second  (F-ma- 
jor) of  the  three  by  Schumann,  Op.  41. 

Boston  Philharmonic.  We  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  second  Symphony  Concert,  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  24.  Report  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  performance,  as  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first.  The  programme  certainly  possessed  intrinsic 
interest,  with  considerable  novelty;  — 

Overture,  **  Anacreon" Clierubini 

Andante,  Minuet  and  Finale,  from  Serenade, 

No.  12  (ICochel  -MH) Mozart 

For  2  Oboes,  2  Clarinets,  2  Horns,  2  Bassoons. 
(First  time  iu  America.) 

Symphony,  B-flat Schumann 

Suite  Algerieniie.    Picturesque  impressions  of  a 

journey  in  Algiers  ....     Saint-Saijua 

1.  Prelude.    2.  Moorish  Rhapsody.    3.  Even- 
ing Keverie.     i.  French  Military  March. 
(First  time  in  America.) 
Adagio,  in  C-major,  from  Quartet  in  G  .        .     Haydn 

(For  String  Orchestra.) 
Overture,  "  Tannhiinser  " "Wagner 

Of  the  third  concert  (April  2)  we  were  again 

robbed  of  the  second  part  by  foolishly  attempting 
to  divide  the  evening  between  two  concerts  (spoil- 
ing both  for  us).  We  heard,  however,  an  excellent 
performance  of  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  Overture,  ever 
fresh  and  welcome;  a  finished,  chaste,  expressive 
rendering  of  Mozart's  "  Dove  soiio,"  from  Figaro,  by 
Miss  Amy  Sherwin,  a  singer  with  a  musical,  true 
soprano  voice,  albeit  slightly  veiled,  and  an  artistic 
style ;  and  the  larger  part  of  Raff's  romantic,  senti- 
mental, and  in  parts  sensational,  "Lenore"  Sympho- 
ny, which  we  never  altogether  liked.  The  first  two 
movements  {allegro  and  andante  quasi  larghetto)  in- 
tended to  express  "Love's  Happiness,"  contain  the 
best  music  of  the  work,  although  a  little  vague  and 
sickly,  and  they  serve,  like  the  interminable  March, 
and  the  "Reunion  in  Death"  (the  fearful  ride,  so 
like  that  in  Berlioz's  Faust,  with  the  spectre  bride- 
groom), to  tax  the  mettle  of  an  orchestra ;  and  they 
were  indeed  admirably  played,  Mr.  Listemann,  as 
conductor,  being  thoroughly  master  of  the  situation. 
We  regret  losing  the  tempting  novelties  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  programme,  to  wit:  — 


Suite  Arlesienne    (New) 

Andante.  — Menuotto.  — Adagietto, 
Aria.    Vanue,  Vaune,  from  "Itoberto'* 
Miss  Amy  aherwtn. 
Ballet  Music,  from  the  Opera  "  Demon  " 
(First  time  in  America.) 
Polonaise  in  E 


Bizet 

-  Carol. 

Meyerbeer 


Kubinsteia 
.  Liszt 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  concert  we  were  in 

error  in  supposing  that  Wagner's  conclusion  to 
Gltjck's  overture  was  used  ;  it  was  the  usual  one  by 
Mozart.  Writing  long  after  the  concert,  and  pre- 
occupied with  the  question  of  the  Wagnerian  slow 
tempo,  which  was  followed  throughout,  we  did  not 
remember  about  the  conclusion,  but  took  it  for 
granted  that  that  must  have  conformed  to  Wao-ner's 
theory  like  the  rest.  What  would  the  "great 
claimant"  say  to  such  a  half  following  t 
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Mr.  T.  Abamowski  and  Mk.  John  A.  Pkeston. 
Tlie  tliree  chamber  concerts  given  by  these  young 
artists  in  the  Chiokering  rooms  on  successive  Tues- 
day evenings  in  March,  possessed  a  unique  interest 
increasing  to  tlic  end.  Tlie  first  programme  was  as 
follows  :  — 
Trio  Serenade  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello  (Op.  8) 

First  time Beethoven 

1.  Marcia.    2.  Adagio.    3.  Menuelto.    4^  Adagio,  Si-lierzo. 

Adagio.     .5.  Alia  F<ilaccii.     6.  Andante  cou  variazioui. 

7.  Allegretto.    K.  Marcia. 

Piano  Solo,  Scherzo  (Op.  9) Chopin 

Violin  Solos: 

a.  Gavotte Bach 

h.  Elegie.     (First  time.) Bazzini 

Sonata,  violin  and  piano  tOp.  21) Gade 

Bcetlioven  in  his  early  period  composed  five  trios 
for  strings  only.  They  contain  beautiful  ideas,  and 
yet  we  almost  never  hear  one  of  them,  at  least  in 
the  original  form.  This  serenade  is  Mozartish,  and 
yet  the  Beetlioven  individuality  flashes  out  more 
than  once.  The  Polonaise  is  very  bright  and  vig- 
orous. The  Andante,  with  variations,  has  a  most 
lovely  theme,  of  pure,  deep  sentiment,  which 
sounded  familiar,  for  it  has  been  transcribed  in 
various  ways;  the  variations,  too,  are  cliarming,  the 
three  instruments  taking  up  the  theme  in  turn.  The 
viola  and  'cello  parts  were  taken  by  two  of  Mr. 
Adamowski's  pupils,  members  of  his  string-quartet, 
and  the  rendering  was  on  the  whole  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Adamowski's  violin  playing  showed  to 
fine  advantage  in  his  solos,  especially  in  the  "  El- 
egie"  by  Bazzini,  which  is  worked  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  passion.  Recalled  with  enthusiasm,  he  re- 
sponded with  an  effective  performance  of  one  of 
Brahms's  Hungarian  Waltzes.  Mr.  Preston  played 
the  Sclierzo  with  a  brilliant  verve,  and  the  Sonata- 
duo  by  Gade  made  a  charming  conclusion  to  the 
concert.  The  audience,  this  and  every  time,  was 
both  numerous  and  select,  and  of  coarse  enthusi' 
astic. 

Of  the  second  concert  we  can  only  give  the  pro- 
gramme, as  we  had  to  lose  it:  — 

Quartet  (Op.  44,  No.  1) Mendelssohn 

Piano  Solo,  Fantasia  and  fugue  in  G-minor    .    Bach-l.iszt 

Violin  Solos:  rt.  Scherzo Spolir 

h.  Larghetto Mozart 

Rondo  Brillaiit  for  violin  and  piano  (Op.  70)  .    .    Schubert 
1.  Andante.    2,  Allegro. 

The  third  and  last  programme  was  made  up  en- 
tirely from  composers  of  Mr.  Adamowski's  own 
(Polish)  nationality,  as  follows:  — 

Trio  for  piano  and 'cello  (Op.  22)  .  .  Ladisla\is  Zelenski 
I.  Vivos  voco!  II.  Mortuos  plango.  III.  Fulgura  frango! 
Piano  solos  —  a.  Polonaise. 

b.  Preludes, 

c.  Polish  Songs    ....    Frederic  Chopin 
Violin  Solos  ;  — 

a.  Bolero  (Op.  16,  No.  2)      ....    Moritz  Moszkowski 

h,  I.^gende  .     .    ■ Henri  "Wieuiawski 

Pondo  for  violin  and  piano  (Op.  17,  No. 
3)  (111  Hungarian  style Pliilipp  Szarwenka 

The  three  short  movements  of  the  Trio  were  in- 
teresting and  original,  although  we  could  not  per- 
ceive any  very  palpable  relation  to  the  mottoes  from 
the  old  Latin  inscription  on  a  church  bell.  It  was 
played  con  amore  by  the  violinist,  well  seconded  of 
course  by  Mr.  Preston,  and  by  Mr.  Stockbridge  in 
the  'cello  part.  The  pianist  gave  us  a  generous  and 
well  contrasted  series  of  Chopin  solos,  playing  the 
Polonaise  sujjerbly,  and  grouping  together  with 
much  tact  a  number  of  the  finest  preludes  (some  of 
them  seldom  heard),  among  which  that  dainty  mor- 
sel, the  very  short  Andantino  in  A,  appeared  twice. 
The  Bolero  by  Moszkowski  was  a  brilliant  and  in- 
spiriting affair,  and  the  young  violinist  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  such  ahandon  and  delight  that  we 
almost  expected  to  see  him  float  upward,  like 
Goethe's  Pater  ecstaticus  in  the  last  scene  of  Faust. 
The  Legends,  too,  was -beautifully  played,  and  the 
Hungarian  Rondo  by  Szarwenka  kept  up  the  inter- 
est to  the  end.  Indeed  the  audience  seemed  loath 
to  leave  the  room,  and  many  did  not  until  Adamow- 
ski  had  improvised  a  short  supplementary  concert. 

Cecilia.  Schumann's  Faust  music  was  sung,  with 
orchestra,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  28,  and  with  such  signal  success 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  last  Monday  evening. 
The  wonderful  music,  particularly  the  scenes  from 
the  second  part  of  Goethe's  poem,  made  a  profound 
impression,  in  spite  of  tlie  mystical  nature  of  the 
text.  But  it  is  too  great  a  subject  for  us  to  attempt 
to  treat  until  we  have  more  room  and  time. 


Several  interesting  pianoforte  concerts  still  await 
notice :  one  by  Miss  Hamlin,  a  very  promising 
pianist,  formerly  the  pupil  of  Hugo  Leonhard,  who 
has  since  studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  is  now  with  Mr. 
Sherwood  ;  one  by  Mr.  Tucker ;  one  by  Mr.  Calixa 
Lavalloe  ;  and  particularly  an  early  morning  concert 
in  the  Meionaon,  by  Mr.  Perabo,  with  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther,  who  will  give  another  at  11  1-2  a.  m.  next 

Tuesday. 

» ■ 

MUSICAL   CORRKSPONDENCE. 

Baltimoee,  March  28.  The  following  aie  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  thiee  closing  Symphony  Concerts  at 
the  Peabody  Institute :  — 

Thiku  Coxcekt. 
Symphony,  G-niinor,  No.  2.  "Work  45,     .    .    W.  A.  Mozart 

Composed  in  Vienna,  July,  1788. 

Violin-Concerto,  D-niajor.    Work  61,  .    L.  van  Beethoven 

Composed  in  11^06. 

Cadences  by  H.  Vieu.xtemps. 

Mr.  Fritz  Gaul. 

Three  songs,  with  piano E.  Schumann 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin. 
Minuet  and  Scherzo  for  orchestra.    Work 

18, Emil  Hartmann 

Fourth  Concert. 
a.  Overture  to  Goethe's  tragedy  Egmont. 

Work  84 

Composed  in  ISIO. 
6.  Piano-Concerto,  G-major,  No.  4.    Work 

58 L.  van  Beethoven 

Cadences  of  tirstand  last  movements  by  L.  van  Beethoven. 
Madame  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 

Three  songs  with  piano Anton  Rubinstein 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Darling. 
Norse  Suite,  A-major.    No.  5.    Work  26,    , 

Composed  in  Baltimore,  1879-SO. 
" On  the  Ocean,  "  "Serenade,"  "Scherzo," 
''  In  folk-song  style,"  "  Praise  to  the 

ocean," Asger  Hamerik 

Fifth  Concert. 
^ymphonique  Politique,  F-Major,    No.  1. 

Work  29 

Composed  in  Baltimore  1880-81.    Manuscript. 
Allegro  moderato  ed   expressivo,    allegro 
niarcato,  andantino  con  moto,  allegro  _ 

giusto, Asger  Hamerik 

a.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise.    W:)rk  22, 

for  piano  and  orchestra, 

b.  Chant  Polonaise,  transcribed  for  piano,  by 

Fr.  Liszt Fr.  Chopin 

Magic  Fire  from  the  Valkyrie,  transcribed  by 

L.  Brassin, P.  Wagner 

Miss  Cecilia  Gaul. 

Four  songs  with  piano Ed.  Lassen 

Miss  Emma  Gaul. 
Festal-Overture,  C-major.    Work  15,     Leopold  Damrosch 

The  programmes  have  always  been  given  in  full  in 
order  to  show  the  j'eaders  o£  the  Journal  with  how 
much  careful  attention  and  taste  the  selections  for  each 
coucert  are  made.  The  new  works  to  Baltimore  audi- 
ences, in  the  three  [irogrammes  given  above,  are  the 
Minuet  and  Scherzo  by  the  jonnger  Hartmann,  a  Dan- 
ish composer,  the  Festal-Overture  by  Dr.  Damrosch, 
and  the  Fifth  Norse  Suite  and  First  Symphony  by  As- 
ger Hamerik. 

The  first  is  a  bright,  sprightly  composition,  thor- 
oughly Norse,  suggestive  of  twilight  dances  of  gnomes 
and  mystic  shadows  on  Elfin  Hill.  The  Damro.sch 
Overture  is  indeed  a  composition  for  a  festal  occasion. 
Broad,  dignified  and  massive,  it  is  a  fitting  close  to  any 
Symphony  Concert.  Dr.  Damrosch  is  a  composer 
and  a  conductor  of  whom  our  American  musical 
public  may  well  feel  proud.  There  are  few  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  art  in  this  country  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  artistic  ardor,  so  earnest  and  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  work,  and  with  such  results  to  show  for 
their  strivings  to  present  that  wdiich  is  most  beautiful 
and  grand  in  musical  composition, 

lu  the  Fifth  Norse  Suite  of  Mr.  H;imerik  we  have 
again  the  beanties  of  a  style,  in  the  handling  of  which 
this  composer  has  been  peculiarly  successful.  Mr, 
Hamerik  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  draws  his  inspi- 
ration immediately  from  natural  objects,  as  witness  his 
lovely  choi  us  for  female  voices,  full  of  the  breath  of 
spring  and  budding  verdure  (uotliing  more  appropriate 
than  to  write  it  for  a  female  chorus),  and  the  prelude 
to  an  act  of  his  opera  "  Tovelille,"  which  opens  with  a 
forest  scene. 

Where  can  a  Scandinavian  find  greater  inspiration 
than  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sea? 

"Du  Danskes  Vei  til  Ros  og  IVIagt,  Sortladne  Hav." 

How  beautifully  our  own  Longfellow  has  translated 
it! 

The  great  beauty  of  Mr,  Hamerik's  works  lies  to  a 
large  extent  in  their  finish.  The  prelude  in  "  Tovelille," 
for  instauce,  was  written  and  rewritten  three  or  four 
times,  and  it  always  became  more  beautiful.    To  this 


perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  his  symphony, 
performed  at  the  last  concert,  at  a  first  hearing,  fails  to 
create  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected,  and 
that  it  certainly  will  create  after  it  has  been  more  care- 
fully revised  and  made  more  full  and  compact.  That  it 
contains  m:iny  characteristic  beauties  no  listener  of 
any  poetic  seusibility  will  deny.  To  what  extent  these 
beauties  are  to  he  ascribed  to  form,  and  what  position 
the  work  will  take  among  symphonies,  remains  for 
mn.<icians  and  for  time  to  decide. 

The  programmes  of  the  last  three  Quartet  Concej-ts 
for  the  students  of  the  conservatory  were  asfoUosvs:  — 

Twelfth  Conceut. 
String-Quartet,  D-major.  Work  18,  No.  3,  L.  van  Beethoven 
Three  songs,  for  two  sopranos  and  pianos,       Mentielssobn 
String-Quartet,  A-majoi*.  Work  18,  No.  5,  L.  van  Beethoveu 

Thirteenth  Concert. 
Missa  Papae  Marcelli,  in  six  parts.  An- 
nus. II,  Tom.  I,  Fasc.  VII,   .    .    Giov.  da  Palestrina 
Composed  1565. 

Loreley,  song-poem  with  piano, Fr.  Liszt 

Piano-Quintet,  B-flat  major.    Work  5.  for  pi- 
ano, two  violins,  viola  and  vio]oncello,G.    Sgambatl 
Fourteenth  Concert. 
String-Quartet,  C-major.    Work  17 Mozart 

a.  Prayer  from  the  opera  "  Geiioveva,"  .    .    .    . 

b.  "  Why  Aimless  Wander?"  song  with  piano,  Schumann 
Piano-Trio,  F-major,    Work  5,  .    .    G.  Mattbison-Hanseu 

In  the  programmes  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Symphony 
Concerts  above  appear  the  names  of  Fritz,  Cecilia  and 
Emma  Gaul,  three  young  musicians  whom  we  regard 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pardonable  inide  as  distinctly 
Baltimore  products.  They  are  the  children  of  a  well- 
known  musiciiin,  a  member  of  the  Peabody  Orchestra, 
who  has  been  living  in  Baltimore  for  a  number  of  j'ears 
devoting  much  to  the  musical  education  of  his  son  and 
daughters.  Miss  Cecilia,  better  known  here  as  little 
Katie  Gaul,  has  achieved  some  success  in  Stuttgart, 
here,  and  in  the  West.  Mr.  Fritz  Gaul  is  just  begin- 
ning to  show  himself  a  violiuist,  serious,  conscientious 
and  devoting  cai'eful  study  to  his  instrument. 

Your  readers  niayiniagiuethere  never  was  a  prouder 
father  than  Mr;  Gaul  when  he  acknowledged  the 
tribute  iiaid  him  by  the  audience  at  the  last  concert, 
after  his  three  children  had  left  the  stage.  The  Ora- 
torio Society  has  swelled  to  something  like  five  hun- 
dred voices,  and  at  the  first  concert  to  be  given  in  May, 
uothing  but  the  most  complete  success  will  satisfy  us. 


Chicago,  April  2,  Musical  matters  have  taken  a 
new  departure,  and  we  are  having  a  season  of  real 
opera.  Some  two  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  simple  an- 
nouncement made  in  our  daily  papers  that  there  would 
be  a  two  weeks'  season  of  opera  at  McVicker's  Theatre, 
by  the  '"  De  Beauplau  French  Ojiera  Company."  The 
list  of  singers  was  mentioned  with  no  undue  stress  of 
their  importance.  The  operas  were  advertised  to  be 
given  \yithont  cuts,  and  also  with  the  ballets  as  written, 
Mnie,  Ambre  was  the  only  familiar  name  among 
singers.  The  list  of  operas  was  as  follows:  Les  Hu- 
guenots, La  Juire,  Faust,  Aida,  Robert  Le  Liable,  II 
Trovatore,  La  Traviata,  Carmen,  L'Africaiyie,  Ro- 
meo and  Jidiette,  La  Favorite  and  William  Tell. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  the  company  was 
ambitious,  but  it  pleases  me  to  state  that  they  ac- 
complished what  they  undertook.  The  orchestra  was 
remarkable,  was  well  under  control,  and  they  did 
splendid  work.  It  is  pleasaut  to  see  an  able  conductor 
like  M,  Momas,  Trne,  his  motions  may  seem  a  little 
strange,  aud  perhaps  will  be  called  after  the  style  of 
"  ye  olden  school;  "  hut,  judged  by  the  results  he  pro- 
duces, he  must  he  entitled  to  full  praise.  In  the  fir,st 
place  he  aims  to  produce  the  operas  with  coiupleteuess. 
He  allows  no  one  part  to  overshadow  the  rest.  He  re- 
quires fluish  and  unity.  He  takes  particular  paius  to 
keep  his  forces  well  in  hand.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  going  quietly  among  his  orchestra,  aud  giving  them 
directions  before  the  performance  begius.  It  is  also 
agreeable  aud  praiseworthy  to  note  how  careful  he  is 
regarding  the  tuning;  for  in  these  days  of  degenerate 
operatic  performances,  every  indication  that  marks  im- 
provement is  worthy  of  mention.  Then  the  chorus  is 
better  than  we  have  had  in  years.  They  even  make 
some  pretence  of  acting,  aud  really  know  their  parts. 
There  is  no  prompter's  box,  or  any  one  calling  out  the 
Hues,  The  singers,  one  and  all,  know  their  music,  and 
their  roles,  and  have  some  intent  in  all  they  do.  There 
are  no  stars,  unless  Mme.  Ambre  aud  M^Toumie  may 
be  so  considered.  At  least  there  is  no  attempt  to  push 
one  or  more  persons  into  a  prominent  position,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  roles.  Personally  I  have 
never  been  impressed  with  the  French  school  of  sing- 
ing, nor  is  it  always  agreeable  to  my  ear  to  listen  to 
the  tones  they  produce.  The  variation  of  quality  in 
one  voice  is  too  marked  to  be  pleasant,  particularly  if 
the  singer  is  not  gifted  by  nature  with  a  wonderful  or- 
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gan.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  see  honest  efforts  made  from 
an  art  standpoint,  and  we  value  them  accordingly. 
Mme.  Ambre'  sings  much  better  at  the  head  of  her  own 
company  than  she  did  when  with  Col.  Mapleson;  she 
has  taken  a  higher  stand  as  a  singer.  M.  Tournie,  the 
leading  tenor,  has  a  powerfnl  voice,  and  is  a  dramatic 
actor  of  fine  ability.  Objection  may  be  made  to  his 
constant  tremolo,  but  he  has  some  gift«  that  more  than 
balance  his  faults.  In  Aida  and  in  La  Juire  he  is 
particularly  fine;  his  acting  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  Mile.  Delprato  is  a  most  useful  singer,  and  as 
Rachel  in  La  Juire,  and  as  Scleka  in  L'  Africaine,  did 
splendid  work.  M.  Utto  as  Nelusko  in  the  latter  op- 
era also  indicated  good  ability.  M.  Jourdan,  the  bass, 
is  also  a  useful  singer,  and  has  given  us  some  most 
praiseworthy  work.  Mme.  Ambre  has  appeared  in 
Les  Huyuenots,  Aida,  Favst,  La  Trawinta  and  Car- 
men, and  made  some  fine  representations  of  the  roles 
given  her.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  ballet  music  of 
the  different  operas,  for  the  orchestra  was  always  good 
and  the  dancing  graceful.  The  mounting  of  the  operas 
has  been  very  fine,  and  much  care  is  taken  that  the 
representations  may  be  harmonious.  There  has  been 
an  honest  effort  to  do  good  work.  I  regret  to  state  that 
our  fashionable  people  have  taken  but  veiy  little  no- 
tice of  these  performances.  Perhaps  the  Lenten  season 
may  be  a  reason  for  it,  but  I  fancy  that  it  takes  some- 
thing besides  good  music  to  draw  these  people  out. 
They  must  know  what  the  fashionable  world  has  done 
elsewhere  before  they  follow  in  new  ventures.  Yet 
there  have  been  quite  good  houses,  made  up  mostly  of 
Germans  and  French,  with  a  few  musical  people  from 
among  our  own  nationality;  but  the  fashionable  circle 
have  lost  the  best  performances  of  opera  that  we  have 
had  this  season.  I  would  ask  the  musical  people  of 
Boston  to  give  this  company  some  encouragement 
should  they  visit  your  city,  for  such  efforts  are  in  tlie 
direction  of  true  progress,  and  merit  support.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  De  Beauplan  to  return  next 
year,  with  a  still  better  company,  when  he  proposes  to 
divide  his  season  up  among  three  or  four  cities,  giving 
a  larger  number  of  operas,  and  staying  a  longer  time 
than  has  been  usual  heretofore.  This  plan  will  enable 
us  to  have  more  complete  representations  than  we  have 
ever  had.  It  also  divides  the  expense  among  a  few 
large  places,  and  lessens  the  cost  of  travelling.  I  hope 
that  he  will  be  successful,  for  commercial  perform- 
ances given  to  show  the  ability  of  a  high-priced  "star" 
are  only  drawbacks  to  artistic  progiess,  and  will  never 
be  of  lasting  benefit.  Such  performances  as  we  have 
had  in  these  two  weeks  have  familiarized  our  people 
with  some  great  works,  and  benefited  them. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  this  week  we  had  a  remark- 
able night  of  music.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club 
of  your  city  gave  a  conceit;  the  "Bach  and  Handel 
Society"  gave  The  Flirjht  into  Eyypt  of  Berlioz,  and  se- 
lections from  Handel's  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  while  the 
Beethoven  Society  were  holding  a  reunion,  with  a  fine 
programme.  Mr.  Eniil  Liebling  gave  his  second  con- 
cert, offering  the  Quartet  in  G,  of  Mozart;  Fantasie, 
Op.  28,  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  the  Octet,  Op.  9,  by  Ru- 
hinstein;  besides  Jensen  and  Raff  sings,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Clark,  and  some  violin  solos,  by  Mr.  Heimendahl.  At 
the  same  time  the  De  Beauplan  Troupe  were  giving  a 
splendid  performance  of  Aida,  with  Mme.  Ambre,  and 
M.  Tournie  in  the  cast,  and  the  Cornley-Barton  Com- 
pany were  singing  Olivette.  There  were  musical  offer- 
ings at  six  places  of  amusement  in  one  evening,  I  di- 
vided my  time  among  three  performances;  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club  Concert,  the  Beethoven  Reunion, 
and  Aida.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  musical  standing  of 
Chicago  to  say  that  there  were  good  audiences  at  all 
the  performances  I  visited.  Yet  for  the  critic  there  was 
too  much  for  one  evening.  To  hear  one  movement  of 
Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  B-flat,  and  the  Scene  and 
Air  "  Bel  Raggio  "  sung  by  Miss  Nellini,  at  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club  Concert;  to  listen  to  a  violin 
Suite  by  Bies,  and  the  "  Bel  Raggio  "  again,  as  sung 
by  Miss  Jerzykiewicz  at  the  Beethoven  Reunion,  with 
three  acts  of  Aida  at  the  opera,  may  be  a  variety,  but 
it  destroys  that  harmony  necessary  to  real  musical  en- 
joyment. C.  H.  Bbittan. 


Berlin,  Dec.  30.  (Concluding  extracts  from  a 
private  letter.)  In  regard  to  my  own  experience 
I  found  Billow  terribly  irregular  and  unreliable. 
But  he  does  such  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
and  is  ill  so  much  of  the  time,  that  a  student  cannot 
expect  much  of  hiin.  His  illness  is  always  due 
to  nervous  prostration,  and  if  you  desire  to  keep 
in  his  good  graces  you  must  not  mention  his  state 
of  health.  At  least  I  was  so  iuformed,  and  never 
dared  to  speak  on  the  forbidden  topic.  It  is  strange 
the  fondness  Biilow  has  for  his  hat ;  he  carries 
It  everywhere,  even  into  the  orchestra  and  concert- 
room.    When  he  came  to  our  rooms  he  would  never  al' 


low  any  one  to  take  his  hat,  but  kept  it  close  by  his 
chair,  or  on  a  table  where  he  could  grasp  it  quickly  if 
any  one  approached  it.  He  once  asked  if  I  could  play 
a  certain  e'tude  without  notes.  Upon  my  reply  in  the 
affirmative  he  said  "  Take  your  notes."  About  a  year 
ago,  Biilow  had  trouble  with  a  tenor  in  the  opera,  Herr 
Schott;  the  trouble  I  believe,  went  the  rounds  of  the 
American  papers.  Schott  said  that  Biilow  led  the  or- 
chestra wrong,  in  order  to  put  him  out.  Biilow  affirmed 
that  Schott  sang  false.  Schott  said  he  would  not  sing 
when  Biilow  led.  Biilow  declared  he  would  not  lead 
when  Schott  sang.  The  public  seemed  to  side  with 
Schott,  but  the  most  cultured  and  refined  Hannoverians 
took  Billow's  part.  Schott  sang  Lohenf/riii,  his  best 
character,  and  the  public  gave  him  a  grand  ovation  to 
express  their  sympathy.  Shortly  afterwards  Biilow 
directed  Mendelssohn's  Walpuryisnacht,  and  his 
friends  showered  bouquets  upon  his  rostrum,  until  his 
feet  were  covered.  For  some  time  it  was  hard  to  tell 
who  was  victorious;  no  one  ever  kuew exactly,  but  Bii- 
low left  H  iQuover,  and  gave  concerts  in  England  and 
Germany  for  several  months.  After  Biilow  left  Hanno- 
ver, I,  of  course,  had  no  desire  to  remain.  Biilow 
gave  me  a  very  good  letter  to  Kullak  of  Berlin,  whom 
I  have  found  in  every  way  most  satisfactory.  Per- 
ha])S  you  may  feel  interested  to  know  that  Biilow  told 
me  if  I  worked  hard  I  would  succeed.  I  never  thought 
my  technique  at  all  acceptable,  but  even  Biilow  said  I 
had  been  well-trained  and  Kullak  seems  to  find  little 
fault  with  it.  Liszt,  I  think,  never  mentioned  technique 
to  a  student.  I  never  heard  very  much  of  Kullak  in 
America,  yet  he  has  so  many  American  pupils.  He  is 
a  grand  teacher,  because  he  is  also  a  thoroughly  finished 
artist;  his  knowledge  of  music  seems  almost  unlimited. 
During  the  months  I  have  been  with  him  he  has  played 
everything  I  have  taken  without  notes  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Bach-Tausig  Toccata  and  fugue  in  D-minor. 

His  playing  of  Chopin  is  simply  divine.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  best  authority  on  Chopin's  works,  and  has 
already  made  an  edition  of  the  valses,  etudes  and  other 
works  by  the  same  composer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
of  Boston  studied  with  Kullak,  so  also  the  Liebling 
brothers.  Miss  Clara  Strong  of  Cleveland,  and  many  of 
our  best  players.  Moritz  Moszkowski,  Kullak  considers 
the  best  pupil  he  ever  had.  This  artist  was  also  the  best 
at  Weimar,  in  the  summer  of  '79.  His  compositions 
are  highly  thought  of  in  Germany :  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  composing  an  opera,  I  am  told.  Moszkowski's 
playing  is  truly  masterful,  and  lacks  only  a  little 
warmth  to  make  it  almost  perfect.  Alfred  Gruufeld  is 
another  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Kull;ik,  who  is  remarkably 
good;  Ills  exquisite  touch  will  some  time  make  him  fa- 
mous, and  his  technique  is  immense. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  Kullak  has  a  conservatory 
here  of  twenty-six  years  standing.  In  April  of  last 
year  he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary;  there 
was  a  grand  dinner,  speeches  and  toasts,  etc. ;  congrat- 
ulations were  telegraphed  from  many  artists.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  school  personally,  but  was  told  that  they 
teach  there  the  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart  methods.  I  know- 
only  Kullak's  method,  which  is  simple  enough  to  tell, 
but  most  difficult  to  practise,  i.e.,  get  the  most  music 
with  the  least  effort.  His  fingering  is  marvellous;  he 
seems  to  simplify  the  hardest  passages  by  changing  a 
single  finger.  I  sit  at  one  piano,  and  he  at  another.  We 
play  together,  which  sometimes  makes  me  scramble  to 
keep  up  with  him  ;  he  can  be  playing /or(iss(mo,  and 
yet  know  if  I  use  a  wrong  finger.  He  generally  has 
some  story  to  relate  about  whatever  composition  I  may 
be  studying.  He  does  it,  he  says,  to  exercise  my  im- 
agination; for  an  artist  must  have  imaginaiiou.  It  is 
very  interesting,  and  gives  me  something  to  think 
about.  Franz  Kullak,  Prof.  Kullak's  son,  is  a  fine 
teacher  and  a  brilliant  player;  he  leads  the  orchestra  of 
the  school.  I  played  the  first  movement  of  the  E-miuor 
Chopin  Concerto  a  short  time  ago,  and  shall  play  the 
whole  concerto  without  notes  immediately  after  the 
holidays.  It  was  my  first  attempt  with  orchestra,  I 
found  it  nervous  work.  The  audieuce  kindly  gave  me 
very  good  applause.  Emile  Sauret  is  connected  with 
the  conservatory,  and  I  expect  to  play  with  him  when 
he  returns  from  his  concert  trip;  he  played  in  Berlin  in 
the  Sing-Akademie  last  February,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  played  here  last  February;  he 
played  the  first  concert  in  the  Concert  House  with  B. 
Bilse's  orchestra.  Among  his  selections  was  his  G-minor 
Concerto.  His  playing  is  as  perfect  as  a  music-box, 
and  he  can  make  the  piano  sound  exactly  like  that  not 
very  artistic  instrument.  I  thiuk  his  technique  is  the 
most  faultless  I  have  yet  heard.  The  programme  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  compositions;  and 
the  Germans,  in  spite  of  their  prejudice  against  the 
French,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  greatness; 
he  worked  them  up  to  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm. 
Yet  he  cannot  play  Bach,  and  I  do  not  admire  the  man- 


ner in  which  he  rendered  Beethoven.  Of  all  B:ich 
players  Biilow  is  first:  of  all  iiiano  playing  I  ever  lis- 
tened to,  Biilow's  rendering  of  Bach  gives  me  the  most 
genuine  pleasure. 

Among  the  regular  concerts  given  in  Berlin,  the 
Quartet  Concerts  with  Joachim  as  first  violinist  are  the 
most  enjoyable.  The  other  artists  are  de  Ahna,  Wirth, 
and  Hausmann,  probably  the  best  'cellist  in  the  world. 
You  have  read  a  great  deal  of  Joachim,  and  yet  you 
could  not  be  disapjiointed  in  him.  His  violin  sings,  he 
plays  so  easily,  and  is  so  dignified !  Critics  consider 
his  bow  arm  beyond  criticism.  Tliis  quartet  gives  each 
year  two  series  of  concerts;  each  series  comprises  four 
concerts.  One  can  get  a  good  seat  (not  the  best)  for 
the  four  concerts  for  .f2.50.  There  are  also  cheaper 
seats.  The  regular  prices  of  admission  to  concerts  of 
the  first-class  are  %\.2o,  .IJl.OO,  down  to  50  or  25  cents. 
Another  scale  of  prices  is  .11.00,  75  or  37  cents.  We 
find  the  second-best  seats  perfectly  agreeable  for  Indies 
going  alone.  In  the  opera  one  pays  for  parquet  $1.25,- 
for  first  circle  which  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  royal  box, 
^1.50;  for  second  circle  87  cents;  this  is  plea.^ant  for 
ladies.  A  porter  will  always  buy  one's  seats  when  de- 
sired for  a  fee  of  12  cents. 

To  go  back  to  music.  The  royal  kapelle,  or  orches- 
tra belonging  to  the  Royal  Opera,  gives  nine  symiihouy 
concerts  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  its  deceased  members.  On  each  programme 
are  twosymphonies  and  generally  two  short  selections. 
They  are  the  best  orchestral  concerts  we  have,  and  have 
been  given  tor  years.  Certain  seats  have  been  reserved 
by  certain  families  for  perhaps  twenty  years.  The 
concerts  are  given  in  the  concert  room  of  the  Opera 
House;  a  charming  room  for  chamber  music,  but  a 
little  small  for  orchestra.  The  room  is  handsomely 
finished  in  white  and  gold. 

B.  Bilse  leads  an  excellent  orchestra  at  the  Concert 
House.  Here  we  can  have  the  best  seat  for  37  cents. 
The  house  is  beautifully  finished  in  green  and  gold. 
The  large  concerts  given  b.v  non-resident  artists  are 
given  in  this  house.  Bilse  plays  every  evening  regu- 
larly, and  his  orchestra  plays  well.  His  manner  of  con- 
ducting is  peculiar  to  himself.  He  stands  facing  the 
audience,  and  tosses  his  baton  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
orchestra.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  composition  he  waves 
his  baton  down  almost  to  the  floor.  The  lower  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  beer  drinkers;  looking  down  upon  the 
throug  of  Germans  seated  about  their  tables  drinking 
"beer,"  the  ladies  generally  knitting,  is  a  sight 
characteristic  of  German  life.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  Bilse  gives  symphonies,  and  smoking  is  for- 
bidden until  the  third  part  of  the  programme. 

Our  singer.  Miss  Thnrsby,  gave  two  concerts  in  the 
Sing-Akademie  last  October.  She  w.as  unfortunately 
advertised  too  strongly.  She  seemed  to  take  fairly 
well,  though  the  Germans  consider  her  "no  phenome- 
non," as  Engel  the  great  critic  said.  She  sings  far 
better  than  any  of  their  opera  prima  donnas.  It  is  hard 
for  Germans  to  acknowledge  merit  in  Americans. 

Mine.  Annette  Essipoff-Leschetitzky  has  given  us  a 
treat.  She  gave  a  recital  in  the  Sing-Akademie,  play- 
ing with  all  her  accustomed  grace  and  finish  selections 
from  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Rubinstein, 
Reinecke  and  Chopin.  lu  the  duo  from  Reinecke, 
[^Manfred),  Mr.  Leschetitzky  played  with  her,  not 
with  that  exquisite  grace  of  the  Madame;  but  his 
technique  is  so  crisp,  and  his  phrasing  so  finished,  one 
could  see  where  she  got  her  schooling.  The  gentleman 
was  so  proud  of  his  wife;  but  Mme.  Essipoff  was  evi- 
dently in  ill-humor  about  something,  and  would  not 
allow  her  husband  to  lead  her  to  the  piano.  I  after- 
wards learned  she  was  angry  because  her  name  was 
put  on  the  programme  Essipoff-Leschetitzky  instead 
of  plain  Essipoff.  The  second  concert  was  given  with 
orchestra.  The  Saint-Saiins  Concerto,  No.  2,  was 
played  by  Mme.  Essipoff.  She  was  dressed  in  delicate 
pink  satin  with  diamond  ornaments,  and  every  one  was 
admiring  her  charming  ai)pearauce  as  well  as  her  play- 
ing. She  now  wears  her  hair  shoit  and  curled  close  to 
the  head,  a  style  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  her 
beautiful  profile.  The  manner  in  which  she  advances 
to  the  piano  Kullak  says  is  truly  queenly.  She  ren- 
dered the  Saint-Saens  Concerto  with  a  charming  grace 
and  ease  which  surpassed  everythiug  I  have  ever  be- 
fore heard  from  her. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Pkof.  J.  K.  Paine's  music  for  the  CEdipu.<s  Ti/ran- 
nus  of  Sophocles,  to  be  performed  at  Caui  bridge  next 
month  in  the  original  Greek,  has  just  been  published 
in  vocal  score,  with  pianoforte,  by  A.  P.  Schmidt,  14(i 
Tremont  St.  It  consists  of  au  overture,  which  with  Mr. 
Paine's  full  instrumentation  must  be  very  impressive 
and  ■ippropriate,  and  of  six  choruses  for  male  voices. 
These  will  be  sung  to  the  Greek  words,  and  though 
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they  are  of  course  in  no  sense  Greek  music,  any 
more  than  that  of  iVIeiidelsEohn  to  the  Antigone  and 
the  CEclipzis  at  Colonos,  yet,  like  Mendelssohn's, 
they  have  a  masculine  strength  and  dignity  in  keeping 
■with  the  drama.  Yet  there  is  no  imitation,  no  uncon- 
scious f  oUowinj:  in  the  track  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  style 
of  the  music  is  original,  strongly  marked  in  its  melodic 
motives,  sometimes  singular  in  rhythm,  now  bold  and 
rugged  in  its  harmony,  now  serious  and  tender,  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  generally  sombre,  but  at  the  same  time 
varying  mood  of  the  rich  text.  It  abounds  in  unison, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fit  or  more  impressive 
for  such  use;  in  this  way  most  of  its  sentences  begin, 
each  ending  with  a  few  bars  of  very  rich,  strong  four- 
part  harmony.  The  fifth  chorus  contains  a  fine  tenor 
solo.  The  leading  motive  of  the  last  chorus,  which 
sings  of  fate  and  of  the  nothingness  of  mortal  life,  is 
worked  up  at  length  also  in  the  last  half  of  the  over- 
tme.  The  whole  of  this  music  is  well  worth  study,  for 
the  composer  almost  surpasses  himself  in  this  his  Opus 
35.  All  who  intend  to  witness  the  performance  should 
send  to  Mr.  Schimdt  and  get  a  copy.  It  only  costs  a 
dollar. 

Carl  Priifer  (34  West  St.),  has  published  two 

short  choral  works,  which  are  easy  and  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  vocal  clubs.  The  first  is  a  romantic  Can- 
tata for  female  voices,  composed  by  Henry  Lahee, 
"  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  words  by  Tennyson.  The  ac- 
companiment is  for  pianoforte  and  harmonium.  The 
style  is  gently  flowing  and  melodious,  and  very  simple, 
offering  nothing  strange  in  harmony,  nothing  border- 
ing on  the  edge  of  discord. The  other  is  Gounod's 

"  Gallia,"  a  Motet  for  soprano  solo  and  mixed  chorus, 
being  an  almost  monotonously  sombre,  but  deejily  im- 
pressiNe  lamentation  over  the  downfall  of  Paris,  with 
translation  of  the  Latin  text  beginning:  '•Quoraodose- 
det  sola  civitas  plena  populo!  "  It  is  all  in  a  very  se- 
rious strain,  but  eloquent  in  its  simplicity. 

The  next  important  musical  event  here  will  be 

the  performance  of  Bach's  St.  Mutthcto  Passion  music, 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  on  Good  Friday, 
(15th  inst.),  followed  on  Easter  Sunday  by  .S'(.  Pa?;;. 
We  have  already  named  the  soloists.  Mr.  Henschel  in 
the  principal  bass  aiias  and  recitatives,  especially  in 
the  part  of  Jesus,  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Passion  music.  In  1875  he  sang  it  in  Vienna,  when  the 
lamented  historian  and  critic,  Arabros,  (from  whom 
we  translate),  after  giving  credit  to  the  other  soloists, 
wrote  of  him:  "We  have  purposely  reserved  the  guest 
from  Berlin,  the  one  (par  cj-cellence)  who  sang  the 
part  of  Christus,  Herr  Georg  Henschel,  to  the  last.  He 
showed  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  bis  gigantic 
task,  by  singing  it  all  through  without  castings  glance 
upon  the  notes.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  his  wonder- 
ful performance!  After  the  solemn  words  at  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Last  Supper,  there  broke  loose  through 
the  whole  hall  a  storm  of  applause  w  hich  seemed  as  if 
it  would  not  end.  Mild,  and  at  the  same  time  like  an 
eternal  judgment  sounded  the  pa.^sage:  '  But  woe  un- 
to the  man  by  whom,' etc.  What  an  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  suppressed  and  scarcely  audible  'My 
soul  is  troubled  unto  death !'  And  at  the  exclamation 
'Eli,  Eli,'  there  were  signs  —  certainly  a  rare  thing  in 
Oratorio  performances  —  of  great  emotion  in  the  hall. 
This  passage,  too,  is  deeply  touching  in  itself.  Through- 
out the  Oratorio  we  have  become  accustomed,  as  often 
as  Christ  takes  up  the  word,  to  hear  His  utterance  ac- 
companied by  soft,  continuous  violin  sounds,  like  a 
phosphorescent  halo;  at  the  'Eli'  these  sounds  sud- 
denly cease,  —  it  is  night!    What  a  poet  w.is  this  old 

St.   Thomas   Cantor!" Mrs.   Henschel   (who  last 

san"  to  ns  as  Lilian  Bailey)  takes  the  soprano  part  in 
St.  Favl 

Mr.  Lang  will  give  two  remarkable  orchestral 

concerts  in  the  church  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Lotli- 
rop's  parish  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  and  second 
Sundays  after  Easter.  The  orchestra  will  number 
about  seventy-five  performers,  including  fifteen  first 
violins,  as  many  second  violins,  eight  violoncellos,  and 
eight  double  basses.  The  programmes  will  be  of  the 
noblest  character,  that  of  the  first  concert  opening  with 
the  overture  to  Mendelssohn's  <S'(.  Pavl,  inchidino 
selections  of  sacred  vocal  music,  sung  by  Mr.  Hen" 
schel,  and  ending  with  Schubert's  great  symphony  in 
C.  "The  programme  of  the  second  concert  will  be  of 
the  same  sort,  and  will  include  one  of  the  great  Beet- 
hoven symphonies,  probably  the  fifth.  There  will  be 
thorough  and  numerous  rehearsals  in  advance.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  tickets  have  already  been  taken;  the  re- 
mainder may  be  subscribed  for  .it  Chickeriug's,  the 
price  being  .ff4  for  both  concerts.  —  Advertiser.  ° 

Recent  risings  in  the  tide  of  musical  aii'airs  have 

discouraged  Mr.  Maas  from  attempting  his  proposed 
popular  orchestral  concerts  for  l^he  present. 

There  will  be  a  public  rehearsal  of  Bach's  Pas- 
sion Music  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  14,  at  2 
o'clock,  for  which  reserved  seats  are  now  for  sale.' 

The  Iferald  says:     "Mr.  George  M^  Chadwick 

has  been  appointed  musical  director  of  the  Clarendon 
Street  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Chadwick's  latest  work  a 
dramatic  coiujiosition  for  male  chorus,  baritone  solo 
and  orchestra,  called  'The  Viking's  Last  Voyage  '  will 


be  produced  at  the  next  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 
The  composer  regards  it  as  his  strongest  work.  The 
poem  is  by  Sylvester  Baxter." 

A  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  opera,   "Son 

and  Stranger,"  will  soon  be  given  in  the  Park  Theatre, 
Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  the  convalescent  ward  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Mr.  Lang  will  direct 
the  laige  orchestra.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  Mrs.  Has- 
kell (Mary  Beebe)  and  Ur.  Billiard  will  sing  the  leading 
roles.  The  performance  will  be  private  in  so  far  that 
no  appeal  will  probably  be  made  to  the  public  to  pur- 
chase tickets. 

MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Pakis.  M.  Lamoureux,  the  former  director  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Opera,  has  formed  a  Society  for  the 
performance  of  orchestral  music  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, under  the  style  of  Societe  des  Nouveaux  Con- 
certs. The  concerts  are  to  be  held  at  the  Paris  Theatre 
du  Chateau  d'Eau. 

At  the  Paris  Opera  the  greatest  activity  is  being  dis- 
played in  the  rehearsals  of  Gounod's  new  opera  Le 
Tribut  de  Zamora,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  brought  out  on  the  15th  or  20th  of  this 
month.  M.  Goimod  is  indefatigable  in  revising  and 
remodelling  some  of  the  scenes,  being  determined  that 
his  long  expected  operatii;  novelty  shall  be  perfect  in 
every  detail. 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  antagonism  exhibited 
by  Parisian  audiences  against  Herr  Wagner's  music, 
M.  Colonne,  the  Director  of  the  Chatelet  Concerts,  has 
ventured  to  introduce,  in  one  of  his  recent  pro- 
grammes, the  poet-composer's  characteristic  "  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries"  iLa  chevauchee  des  Walkyries),  from 
Bey'  Rinci  des  Nibelunfjen.  The  effect  proved  irresis- 
tible, storms  of  applause  followed  the  performance, 
and  the  piece  had  to  be  repeated  at  the  following  con- 
cert. 


Spain.  Anton  Rubinstein's  present  concert-tour 
in  Spain  is  said  to  be  attended  by  a  series  of  ovations 
unexampled  even  in  the  experience  of  this  much-ad- 
mired jiianist.  The  enthusiasm  created  by  his  play- 
ing is,  in  fact,  described  as  "fabulous." 

Herr  Feidinand  Hiller  is  on  his  way  to  Barcelona, 
where  he  will  conduct  a  series  of  Classical  Concerts  to 
be  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  town. 


LoHDON.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  the  Schu- 
bert symphonies,  in  chronological  order,  are  going  on 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  and  stamp  the  present 
series  of  concerts  with  a  character  apart.  Four  of  the 
symphonies  have  already  been  heard,  the  last,  on  Sat- 
urday, being  the  C-minor,  Tragische  Sinfonie  (the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
of  "tragic"  in  it).  The  execution  of  this  work,  so  re- 
markable for  a  composer  in  his  twentieth  year,  showed 
Mr.  Manns  and  his  unrivalled  orchestra  at  their  very 
best.  It  may  be  described  in  a  word  as  perfection. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  the  performance,  by 
Herr  Hausmann,  of  a  concerto  for  violoncello,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  the  composition  of  the  late 
esteemed  musician,  Carl  Eckert.  The  concerto  is  effec- 
tively written  and  the  playing  was  of  a  high  order.  .  .  . 
The  overtures  at  this  concert  were  Mendelssohn's  su- 
perb and  picturesque  Hebrides,  a  more  effective  per- 
formance of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive,  and 
the  curiously  imposing  Francs  Juges  of  Berlioz.  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd  gave  songs  by  Weber,  Gounod  and 
Schubert  in  his  most  finished  style,  and  the  concert  was 
altogether  one  to  remember.  To-day  Schubert's  fifth 
symphony  will  be  given,  and  Herr  Joachim  is  to  play 
Beethoven's  incomparable  violin  concerto.  —  Grapliie, 
March  5. 

Of  Mme.  Clara  Schumann's  reapjiearance  at  the 

Monday  Popular  Concerts  the  Musical  World  (M.irch 
5)  writes:  — 

After  being  absent  three  successive  seasons,  Mme. 
Schumann  returned  on  Monday  night  to  the  place 
of  many  labors  aud  as  manv  triumphs.  Her  coming 
was  almost  like  a  resurrection  from  the  grave.  At 
one  time  it  was  said  that  illness  had  terminated  her 
public  career;  at  another,  we  were  told  that  she  de- 
clined to  undertake  any  more  long  and  f.itiguing  jour- 
neys, and,  as  year  after  year  passed,  English  amateurs 
virtually  regarded  her  but  as  a  memory.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  widow  of  Robert  Schumann,  herself  illus- 
trious and  venerable,  is  amongst  us,  and  youthful 
amateurs  may  now  place  upon  the  tablet  of  their  recol- 
lection the  appearance  and  the  power  of  an  artist  who 
forms  almost  the  last  link  between  ourselves  and  a 
musically  heroic  age.  That  St.  James's  Hall  was 
crowded  to  excess  on  Monday  night,  will  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  was  not  a  seat  vacant,  and  when  Mme. 
Schumann  .appeared  on  the  platform,  the  throng  almost 
rose  to  greet  her,  while  the  hall  rang  with  loud  and 
continued  applause.    Again  and  again  the  distinguished 


lady,  evidently  touched  by  so  enthusiastic  a  reception, 
bowed  her  acknowledgments,  but  the  sounds  of  greet- 
ing still  went  on.  This  was  well.  We  cannot  too  lav- 
ishly honor  the  great  artists  who  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  a  past  generation,  whose  early  achievements 
are  history,  and  whose  ultimate  laurels  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  confer.  Mme.  Schumann  played,  in  the 
first  instance,  her  late  liusband's  Etudes  Sympjlio- 
niqnes.  Op.  13,  thus  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
settling  the  question  whether  she  retains  the  great 
qualities  of  her  art.  We  cannot  say  that  time  has  left 
her  physical  vigor  unimpaired,  inasmuch  as  the  right 
hand  is  obviously  weaker.  Apart,  however,  from  tech- 
nical considerations,  Mme.  Schumann's  playing  re- 
mains as  grand  as  ever  it  was.  All  the  old  masculine 
grasp  of  subject  and  breadth  of  style  are  still  apparent, 
as  are  the  wonderful  feeling  for  rhythm  and  unerring 
truth  of  accent  which  in  former  years  made  her  execu- 
tion sui  generis.  At  the  close  of  the  Eludes  Sympho- 
niqves  Mme.  Schumann  was  again  overwhelmed  with 
acclamations,  and  twice  called  back  to  the  platform. 
Subsequently  she  joined  Herr  Joachim  in  Brahms's 
Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  which  work,  by  the 
way.  grows  in  interest  as  it  becomes  better  understood. 
Brahms  was  highly  honored  in  such  a  conjunction  of 
splendid  talent,  and  his  music  enjoyed  an  advantage 
that  cannot  often  fall  to  its  share.  Other  features  in 
perhaps  the  best  programme  of  the  season  were  Men- 
delssohn's Quartet  in  E-minor  (Op.  44),  and  Haydn's  in 
D-minor  (Op.  76),  upon  which  the  respective  composers 
might  have  elected  with  safety  to  rest  their  repute  as 
composers  for  the  chamber. 

The  following,  in  addition  to  large  choral  works 

already  announced,  will  be  performed  at  the  Richter 
concerts  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming  season:  — 
Beethoven:  "Eroioi,"  C-minor,  and  Choral  sympho- 
nies, "Mi.ssa  Solemnis,"  "Egmont"  overture,  and 
"Overture  im  Handel'schen  Style,"  Op.  124;  Bach  : 
1  oncerto  for  orchestra;  Haydn:  a  symphony;  Mozart: 
Symphony  in  D;  Weber:  "Oberon"  overture;  Schu- 
mann :  Symphony  in  C  ;  Brahms  :  Symphony  in 
C-minor,  and  the  two  new  "Tragische"  and  "Acade- 
misclie  "  overtures;  Dvorak:  Symphony  in  D;  Gold- 
mark:  "  Penthesilea  "  overture ;  Raff:  "Wald"  over- 
ture; Gradener:  Capriccio  for  orchestra;  Berlioz: 
"Francs  Jnges"  overture,  orchestral  version  of  Weber's 
"  Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  and  six  songs  for  different 
voices  with  orchestra;  Liszt:  "Mazeppa,"  "Mefisto 
Waltzer,"  and  "  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne" 
(Berg  symphonie)  ;  aud  Wagner:  "Tannhauser" 
overture  (with  the  new  Venus  music),  scene  from  the 
"  Rheingold,"  "  Siegfried's  Tod,"  Versammlung  der 
"  Meistersinger,"  "Siegfried  Idyll,"  and  "  Huldi- 
gungs  Marsch."  Lastly,  though  by  no  means  least,  Herr 
Richter  proposes  to  conduct  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford's 
Psalm,  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,"  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cowen's  new  Scandinavian  symphony.  The  reper- 
tory, a  very  strong  one,  will  thus  be  suited  to  every 
taste. 

Niels  Gade  is  engaged  in  composing  an  oratorio 

for  the  next  Birmingham  festival.  The  subject  is  the 
Greek  myth  about  Psyche.  The  book  has  been  Mritten 
in  German  by  Herr  Lobedantz. 

Gounod  is  composing  an  oratorio  called  "The  Re- 
demption," which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  in  1882.  He  has  already  finished  the 
whole  of  the  fii-st  part,  and  the  other  two  are  well  in 
hand. 


Verdi  is  at  Genoa,  busy  on  a  new  opera,  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala,  Milan,  next  season.  The  first 
title  selected  was  Otello,  but  this  is  changed  to  Jago, 
so  as  not  to  clash  with  that  of  Kossini.  The  libretto 
is  by  Arrigo  Boito.  Verdi  has  also  been  remodel- 
ling his  Sivwii  Boceaneyra,  which  has  just  had  a  re- 
markable success  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  Verdi  was 
called  before  the  curtain  twenty-three  times. 


Miss  Thursby  had  a  remarkable  success  in  her 
concert  tour  in  Germany,  under  the  management  of 
Maurice  Strakosch.  She  sang  at  fif  ty-tw  o  concerts, 
and  was  heard  by  the  elite  of  twenty-five  cities  such 
as  Prague,  Briinn,  Chemnitz,  Dresden,  Leipzig  — 
where,  under  a  shower  of  bouquets,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  living  nightingale  —  and  further,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Wiesbaden,  Darmstadt, 
Cassel,  Brunswick,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Halle,  Cre- 
feUl,  Elberfeld,  DiisseUlorf,  Strasburg,  Mulhouse, 
Metz,  Heidelburg,  Wurzburg,  and  Stuttgart.  SiTe 
was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiastic  expres- 
sions of  appreciation.  Her  tour  was  indeed  a  suc- 
cession of  ovations.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Paris 
she  was  to  sing  in  Madrid  and  otlier  Spanish  cities. 
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9l?u^ical  ^instruction. 

M^^'^  EDITH  ABELL, 

•''■'     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepai'ed  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eksidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J^Ji.   TIATOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  -will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


fHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-*  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSoN  &  Co.,  Boston. 

f^R.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


QEORGE   T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
J^"  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Amekican  Akt  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


]^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

U9  (A)  Tkemosx  St.,  Room  62. 


(J  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Cliickering&  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7^    p.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


■^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


JlfR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1863), 
■'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
fin,  and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  ajid  Wulf  Feies. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
21B  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


TDERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefee's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


]^ISS 


HELEN  D.  ORVIS, 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE.  . 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica,  PJain. 
Keferences  .■  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  DwiGiiT. 


J^Ji.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bjgelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINLiING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


E 


DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

AKTI.ST  Guild  Rooms,  lOSJ  Tkkmont  St.,  Boston. 


r^RLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER, 

Address  PETERSl  LEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  COLUMBUS  Avenue,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  Ojc-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ , 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  la<?sitii<le,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refrenlie 
tlie  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  on\y  preventhie  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.    For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  sfei.oo.  F.  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


HfR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  lO  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

-adame'  rude'rsdorff, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  ■■'•sideiice, 
Lakeside,  Herlin,  Ma*"*;. 


M 


S.^- 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


y- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

BEADING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


(J  A.  SHA  W,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  fob  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


TJ/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Steeet,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNhR 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  liim  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


J^YRON  W.  WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


.pf/-ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and    all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

!,,.„„»•. /Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

leaders  .  I  Qj.^^^^,j^ CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


•jTUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^^  This  Defiartment  lias  charge  0/  alltkj!  Piatios  used  in 
the  Public  Sc/ioots  ol  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  cliaracter  longer  than  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volnme  and  its  29th  year. 

Beinir  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufactui-ers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

lis  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  litemture. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
P.  L.  and  Madame  Panny  Raymokd  Hitter,  of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  William  P.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  bij  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2. .50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  $10.00;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF   DWIGHTS   JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIPPLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, §5.75  per  annum. 

Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75    "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, ■'■J,'^^ 

Uwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .    .      3.50    "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Eeview, 6.00 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review,      .....      6.00    '|        ^ 
Dwight's  Journal  op  .Music  and  the  two  Reviews 9.50    " 

*  The  Aflunlic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holjies,  will  he 
sent  for  -$1.00  each  additional. 

^g^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

'Tlie  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washing- 
ton St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

AEKANGED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  §1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
aremarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr,  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  boundjin  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
"birthday  books  ever  issued. 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  S1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  **A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

1^=-  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spoffoed.  "Little  Classic" 
style.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can, writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.   By  John  G.  Whittier.  With  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  §1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  "WTiit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr,  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet^  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Hen'Rv  D.  Thobeau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  S1.50, 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


*#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

ATTENTION  TONE  CRITICS! 


GICISTEnEO  IN  U^FATEHt.OfrJCK 


In  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Eeed  Organ  this  Ac- 
tion is  luirivalled.  Hence,  in  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  in  volume,  variety,  and  in  the  general  brilliancy  of 
the  xuiited  effect,  these  Organs  are  beyond  all  competi- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  first  position  is  always  awarded 
them  by  judges  at  every  exhibit,  and  the  highest  econiums 
are  bestowed  upon  them  by  eminent  musicians  in  Europe. 
Though  their  unapproachable  excellence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  for  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  my 
manufacturing  facilties,  to  comply  with  an  urgent  de- 
maud  and  oii'er  the 

CARPENTER  ORGAN 

To  the  general  public 

Send  for  list  of  Manufacturers  and  SealeFS  using^ 
the  Carpenter  Organ  Action. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  Country. 
These  Organs  range  iii  prit-e  from  only  31S  to  $2000. 
Organs  for  easy  payments  only    §2.00  per  month  and 
upwards. 

Jfew  Catalognes  sent  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion 

E.  P.  CARPENTER, 

"Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S-  A. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  MUNGER. 
T.6mo,  cloth,     .     .     .     .     Ji.oo 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judieious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  PtnTpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  aiwl  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny  ,- 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literatuie, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  arid  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Caltttre."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  eveiy-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolutioa 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — New   York  Times. 

*^For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MirrriN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CARLYLES   ESSAYS. 


CRITICAL   AND   MISCELLANEOUS   ESSAYS. 

By  Thouas  Carltle.     Riverside  Edition.     Newly  revbed  and  embellished  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author  on  steel.     4  vols. -crown  8vo,  $7.50;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

This  is  emphatically  the  best  American  edition  of  Carlyle's  remarkable  Essays. 

CosTENTS  :  Vol.  I.  —  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter;  State  of  German  Literature  ;  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Werner ;  Goethe's  Helena ;  Goethe ;  Bums ;  Life  of  Heyne ;  German  Playwrights ;  German 
liomauee ;  Fractions. 

Vol.  U. —  Voltaire  ;  Novalis;  Signs  of  the  Times;  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  (second  article) , 
On  History  ;  Luther's  Psalm;  Schiller;  The  Nibelungen  Lied;  German  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  FLfteeuth  Centuries  ;  Taylor's  llistoric  Surrey  of  German  Poetry ;  Richter's  Review  of  lJi;dame 
de  Stael. 

Vol.  in.  — Characteristics ;  Goethe's  Portrait ;  Biography  ;  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  ;  Death  of 
Goethe;  Goethe's  Works;  Corn-Law  Rhymes;  On  llistory  Again;  Diderot;  Count  Cagliostro; 
Death  of  Edward  Irving ;  Novelle  (translated  from  Goethe) ;  SchiUer,  Goethe,  and  Madame  de  StaeL 

Vol.  IV.  —  The  Diamond  Necklace  ;  Mirabeau ;  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  Varnhagen  Von  Ense'a  Memoirs;  Petition  on  the  Copyright  Bill ;  On  the  Sinking 
of  The  Vengeur ;  Baillie  the  Covenanter ;  Dr.  Francia ;  An  Election  to  the  Long  Parliament,  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago;  The  Opera ;  Project  of  a  National  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Portraits  ; 
The  Prinzeuraub. 


As  far  as  co: 
pAiu  Press. 


mpleteness  goes,  nothing  can  equal  this  edition.  — R.  S.  Mackenzie,  in  the  Philadel- 


Beyoud  all  other  living  men  Mr.  Carlyle  has  colored  the  thought  of  his  time.  He  is  above  all  thtngg 
original.  Search  where  you  will,  you  wiU  not  find  his  duplicate.  Just  as  Wordsworth  brought  8 
new  eye  to  nature,  Jlr.  Carlyle  has  brought  a  new  eye  into  the  realms  of  Biography  and  History.  — 
Alkxanuer  Smith,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  great  merit  of  these  essays  lay  in  a  criucism  based  on  wide  and  varions  study,  which,  careless 
of  tradition,  applied  its  standard  to  the  real  and  not  the  contemporary  worth  of  the  literary  or  other 
performance  to  be  judged,  and  in  an  unerring  eye  for  that  fleetiug  expression  of  the  moral  features 

of  character,  a  perception  of  which  alone  makes  the  drawing  of  a  coherent  likeness  possible 

His  value  as  an  inspirer  aud  awakener  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  power  which  belongs  only  to 
the  highest  order  of  minds,  for  it  is  none  but  a  divine  power  that  can  so  kindle  and  irradiate.  —  James 
RoBSELL  Lowell,  in  My  Study  Windows. 

In  Carlyle  I  venerate  most  of  all  the  mind  and  character  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  tenden- 
cies. What  an  earnest  man  he  is  aud  how  he  has  studied  as  Germans  !  He  is  almost  more  at  hom« 
in  our  literature  than  oiuselvea. —  Goetue. 

SCHILLER. 

Vest- Pocket  Series,  32mo,  50  cents.     "Modem  Classics"  (No.  14),  with  Schiller's 
"  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  "  Fridolin,"  and  "  Favorite  Poems."     32mo,  75  cenU. 

His  analysis  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  and  his  critical  obaerrationi,  are  deeply  interesting  and  in 
itmctive.  —  London  Examiner. 

GOETHE. 

7Mt- Pocket  Series,  S2mo,  60  cents.     "Modem  Classics"  (No.  18),  with  Goethe's 
"  Tale,"  and  "  Favorite  Poems."    32mo,  75  cents. 

"•*  For  sal*  by  BookssUtrs.     Sent,  put-paid,  m  rtaipt  tf  priet  hy  At  PuUiskm-M, 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  iU»8. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-orgauized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factoiT',  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saviug  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

for  1881   Will,   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuaet  Phelps,  author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georgic  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bisnop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Hekry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  ''The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beeckek  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Oo>'stasce  Fesiiioke  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Kose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Evep.ett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religions  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Russetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  ou  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  K.  L,  DuG- 
D.ALE,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  SOU  pages  each. 

TERMS;  S-t. 00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage /ree;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTAJ3LISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more    than  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG.  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instnimenta  h.ave  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  tlie  excl  usive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  Is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ojuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is* 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  Januai-y  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Keal  Folks.    Illustrated S1.50 

We  Girls.    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

Tlie  Otlier  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Siglits  and  Insights.    2  vols .3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  Hoiv  :  AKey  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even? S1.50 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.£0 

The  Gayworthys :   A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums '-SO 

A  Summer   in   Leslie    Goldthwaite's   iife. 

Illustrated 1-50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1-60 

Hitherto :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1 .50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
and  cover  will  hold  together,-  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
sion,' which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it."— -Boston  Commonwealth. 

*,«  For  sale  bij  liooksellers.     Sent,  ])ost-pai<l,  on  receipt  of  2>rice  btj  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[Vol.  XLL  — Xo.  10-44. 


Sl^u^ic  jBublijSiljcr^. 


SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL    WORKS. 

For  Sunday  Schools: 

THEBEAGOM  LIGHT.  fL'T-L\'^tf:^l^ 

School  Song  Books  that  has  been  published.  By  J.  H. 
Tenney  aud  JE.  A.  Hoffmas.  Send  3  dimes  for  Speci- 
men Copy. 

New  Operas: 

OLIVETTE,  (50  cents.)  BILLEE  TAYLOR,  (50  cents.) 
THE  MASCOT,  (§1.50.)  Four  editions  of  very  popular 
operas. 

For  General  Readers,  and  for  TO  WN  LIBBAEIES: 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

As  tlie  Great  Masters  really  created  nioderu  ransic,  no 
musician  is  thoroughly  posted  until  he  has  read  their 
lives.  Ditson  &  Co.  publish  excellent  and  very  readable 
biographies  of  Beetlioven  (§2),  Handel  ($2),  Itossini 
($1.75),  Mendelssolin  (§1.50),  Chopin  (§1.50),  Von  We- 
"ber  (2  vols.,  each  $1.50),  and  Scliumann  ($1.50).  These 
are  all  elegant  volumes,  as  are  the  Komantic  Eiogra- 
pliy  of  Mozart  ($1.75).  Beetlioven  Bioffrapiilcal  Ko- 
naance  ($1.50),  and  the  ILetters  of  Mozart  (2  vols.,  each 
$1.50),  Beethoven's  Letters  ($2),  Mendelsshon^s  Let- 
ters (2  series,  each  $1.50),  and  Urbino's  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Musical  Composers  ($.75).  The  most  valu- 
able Musical  History  is  Bitter's  History  of  Music  (2 
vols.,  each  $1.50),  aud  the  most  entertaining  Historical 
Sketches  are  those  in  L.  C.  Elson's  well  written  Curiosi- 
ties of  Music  ($1). 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPPS 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  1  have  ever  used  :  a 
God-send  to  vocalists  ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG.ERKAKI,  K.'  y 

"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  EEV.  H.  "VS*.  KKAPP 
D.  D.  New  York. 

•*  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HEBIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  .'io  cents 
orB.  A.  OLDS,  100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 

A  Highly  Competent  Teacher 

Of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Theory,  wishes  position  in 
above.    Address:  MUSIC  STUDY,  care  of 
Bwlght's  Journal  of  Music . 


Monthly  Price  6d,,  ty  Post,  7d,,  Subscription,  $1.75  a  Tear, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  O. 

Pitblished  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


The  Okchestra  which  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEKEKTS. 

5s.  6d,  per  Inch,  in  Column. 

HEPSJATS  :~Foztr  Iiiserflons  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  out'  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2,  10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

"WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  FLEET   STREET,  LOUDOISr. 
Office  of'Heeves''  Musical  Directory." 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EAELY  SPBING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henet  D.  Thoreau.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  individual  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  :  or,  Life  in  the  Woods,     16mo,  $1.50. 

Their  enchantmfrnt  never  palls  upon  the  eense :  they 
charm  the  reader  into  love  of  the  Ecene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  fill  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 


Tribunt. 

A  WEEK   ON   THE   CONCORD   AND    MEBEI- 

MACK  BIVERS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire.  — 
—  The  Indeptndtnt  (New  York). 

EXCTJESIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.     With 

a  Biographical   Sketch  by  K.  W.  Emeesoh, 

and  a  portrait.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Biographical  Sketch,  by  R.  W. 
Emekson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord  ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing ;  Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples  :  Night  and 
Moonlight.      . 

His  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profound ;  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  of  the  best  in  hterature.  His  "  Excursions  "  is 
the  most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  — 
Georgb  Wiluam  CnKTIS. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Ktaadn ;  Chesuncook ;  The  Alle- 
gash  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet  ;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  E.  W.  EMERSON. 

CAPE  COD.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Shipwreck ;  Stage-Coach 
Views  :  The  Plains  of  Nauset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
Wellfleet  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again ;  Across 
the  Cape  ;  The  Highland  Light ;  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  Provincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS  TO  VARIOTTS  PERSONS,  to  which  are 

added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 
A    YANKEE    IN    CANADA.     With   Antislavery 

and  Reform  Papers.     16mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  hook  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Mass;tchusetts ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience ;  A 
I'loa  tor  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained  ;  Herald  of  Freedom  ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum ;  The 
Last  Hays  of  John  Brown. 

*»*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PublisJiers, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Pepacton  :  a  Summer  Voyage ; 
Springs ;  Am  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets;  Notes  by  the  Way;  Foot-Paths;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Pictures;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 

WAKE  ROBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks  ;  Adii'ondac  ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;  The  Bluebird ; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selbome.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Koad;  The  Snow- Walkers ;  The  Fox; 
A  March  Chronicle ;  Autumn  Tides ;  The  Apple ; 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  — 
Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  Very  charming  little  book The  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  The  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIRDS  AND  POETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature ;  A  Bird  Medley ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emerson ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius  ;  Before 
Beauty. 

There  is  abouc  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  -on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them. 
—  London  Examiner. 

LOCTTSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.     16rao,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Bees ;  Sharp  Eyes  ; 
Is  it  going  to  Rain  *?  Speckled  Trout;  Birds  and 
Birds;  A  Bed  of  Boughs;  Birds'-Nesting ;  The 
Halycon  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Burrougha  is  one  of  nature's  most  persuasive  propli 
ets.  His  love  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  L"  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  ua  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina- 
tive perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  style 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  can  b« 
imagined.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Calentiar  of  tlje  ^u^it&\  Jsca^on. 

April,  1881. 

22.  and  26.   Fifth  and  Sbcth  Apollo  Concerts. 

23.  -Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  First  Concert.    Meionaon. 

24.  Mr.  B,  J.  Lang's  first  Orchestral  Concert  in  Brattle 

Square  Church  (Sunday  evening). 

26.  Sixth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

27.  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck's  Annual  Benefit.    Music  Hall. 

28.  Mr.  H.   M.  Dunham's  Organ  Recital,  at  Boston 

Music  Hall,  ,3  p.m. 

28.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  Second  Concert. 

29.  Concert  of  Mauricio  Dengremont.     Music  Hall. 

30.  Matinee  of  Mauricio  Dengremont.     Music  Hall. 
30.   Mr.  Wm.H.  Sherwood's  Third  Concert.   Meionaon. 

Mat,  1881. 

1.  Second  Orchestral  Concert  of  B.  J.  Lang,  at  Bral^ 

tie  Square  Church. 

2.  Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Prohahly). 

3.  Philharmonic  Fifth  Rehearsal,  3  p.  M. 

3.  Fifth  Public  Rehearsal  of  Philharmonic  Society, 

3  p.  M. 
5.   Philharmonic  Fifth  Concert. 
5.   Fifth  Evening  Concert  of  Philharmonic  Society. 
7.   Orchestral  Concert  by  Mr.  Louis  Maas.  in  Aid  of 
the  Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind.     Music  Hall  at 
2.30  p.m. 
10  and  12.  Theodore  Thomas :  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 
11.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 
16  and  17.   Theodore  Thomas:  "Romeo   and  Juliet:" 
Dramatic  Symphony  by  Berlioz. 

17,  19,  and  20,    First  performances  of  tlie  "  CEdipus  Tyr- 

annus  "  of  Sophocles  {in  the  Greel^),  with  music 
by  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine.  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge. 

18.  Fourtli  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

THE  CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 

Tickets  for  a  performance  of  the  CEDIPUS  TYRAN- 
NUS  OF  SOPHOCLES,  in  the  Sanders  Theatre  of  Har- 
vard University,  on  SATURDAY,  May  21,  at  2.15  P.  M.^ 
will  be  for  sale  at  the  University  Bookstore  in  Cam- 
bridge on  Tuesday,  April  26,  at  9  A.  M.  Not  more  than 
six  tickets  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  with  Camp- 
bell's English  translation  is  now  for  sale  at  the  same 
place.  Price  50 cents  ;  by  mail  60  cents.  Professor  Paine's 
music  of  the  choruses  is  for  sale  there,  and  at  146  Tremont 
Street,  B.oston.    Price  §1-25. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BEEAK  BBEAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GEEETLN"G H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Bamet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRiJFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

ILONDON  :  —  Reeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Schuberth. 


We  cordially  congratnlate  JIadame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  ou  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  hio;hest  literary  authority,  such  a* 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainie  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner.  —  Nation,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  whicb 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame- 
Hitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  aud  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Bitter  by  Madam  Clara- 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York^ 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Ponghkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 
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MR.   PEPYS  THE   MUSICIAN.i 

BY  FRANCIS  HUEPFER. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

IV. 

Before  passing  on  to  more  important  mat- 
ters, it  is  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two 
more  instruments  which  formed  part  of  the 
Pepysian  collection,  or  of  which  he  had  at 
least  personal  cognizance.  "We  have  already 
seen  that  his  intended  purchase  of  an  organ 
came  to  nothing.  A  similar  fate  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons  frustrated  his  transactions  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  harpsicon,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"March  23,  1668.  To  the  taverne  and 
there  bespoke  wine  for  dinner,  and  so  to  Bish- 
opsgate  Streete,  thinking  to  have  found  a 
harpsicon  maker,  but  he  is  gone,  and  I  have 
a  mind  forthwith  to  have  a  little  harpsicon 
made  me,  to  confirm  and  help  me  in  my  mu- 
sique  notions,  which  my  head  is  now-a-days 
full  of,  and  I  do  believe  will  come  to  some- 
thing very  good." 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Pepys  does  not  record 
the  name  of  the  instrument-maker  in  Bish- 
opsgate  Street.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  men- 
tions that  of  another  manufacturer  sufficiently 
familiar  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
"  To  Whitehall,"  he  writes  less  than  a  fort> 
night  later.  "  Took  Aldgate  Street  in  my 
way,  and  there  called  upon  one  Hayward, 
that  makes  virginalls,  and  there  did  like  of  a 
little  espinette,  and  will  have  him  finish  it  for 
me  ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to  a  small  harpsichon, 
but  this  takes  up  less  room." 

Mr.  Pepys,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
hurried  into  a  bargain.  Several  months  af- 
terwards we  still  find  him  haggling  over  the 
same  spinet.  "  I  to  buy  my  espinette,"  he 
writes,  July  13  of  the  same  year,  "which  I 
did  now  agree  for,  and  did  at  Hayward's 
meet  with  Mr.  Thacker,  and  heard  him  play 
on  the  harpischon  so  as  I  never  heard  man  be- 
fore, I  think ;  "  and  two  days  later  we  hear 
that  the  instrument  has  been  brought  home, 
and  that  its  price  is  five  pounds.  The  list  of 
seventeenth-century  instrument-makers  may 
be  enriched  by  another  harmonious  name,  that 
of  Mr.  Drumbleby,  whose  speciality  seems  to 
have  been  the  flute.  "  To  Drumbleby's,  the 
pipe-maker,"  Mr.  Pepys  writes,  January  20, 
1668,  "  there  to  advise  about  the  making  of 
a  flageolet  to  go  low  and  soft ;  and  he  do  show 
me  a  way  which  do  do,  and  also  a  fashion  of 
having  two  pipes  of  the  same  note  fastened 
together,  so  as  I  can  play  on  one,  and  then 
echo  it  upon  the  other,  which  is  mighty 
pretty." 

The  same  Drumbleby  soon  after  supplies  a 


^  From  the  London  Musical  Times. 


recorder  "  which  I  do  intend  to  learn  to  play 
on,  the  sound  of  it  being,  of  all  sounds  in  the 
world,  most  pleasing  to  me."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  instruments  of  the  Pepysian  collec- 
tion which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
to  which  the  lute  ("  Up  before  four  o'clock 
and  so  to  my  lute  ")  may  be  added,  included 
most  of  the  components  of  the  orchestra  as  it 
existed  in  those  days. 

To  bring  this  part  of  the  subject  to  a  dra- 
matic climax,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  the 
tremendous  instrument  which  went  by  the 
still  more  tremendous  name  of  trump-marine. 

"October  24,  1G67.  To  Charing  Cross 
there  to  see  Polichinelli,  but  it  being  begun, 
we  in  to  see  a  Frenchman,  at  the  house  where 
ray  wife's  father  last  lodged,  one  Monsieur 
Prin,  play  on  the  trump-marine,  which  he  do 
beyond  belief ;  and,  the  truth  is  it  do  so  far 
outdo  a  trumpet  as  nothing  more,  and  he  do 
play  anything  very  true,  and  it  is  most  ad- 
mirable and  at  first  was  a  mystery  to  me  that 
I  should  hear  a  whole  concert  of  chords  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  a  pause,  but  he  showed 
me  that  it  was  only  when  the  last  notes  were 
fifths  or  thirds  one  to  another  and  then  their 
sounds  like  an  Echo  did  last  so  as  they  seemed 
to  sound  all  together.  The  instrument  is 
open  at  the  end  I  discovered ;  but  he  would 
not  let  me  look  into  it." 

The  trump  or  more  correctly  the  trumpet 
marine  is  referred  to  at  considerable  length 
by  Hawkins  (Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.'s  edi- 
tion, pages  329,  605,  763),  who  in  the  last- 
named  place  quotes  an  extract  from  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  (February  4,  1674),  giving  an  ac- 
count of  "  a  concert  of  four  trumpets  marine 
never  heard  of  before  in  England  ; "  a  state- 
ment which  is  rectified  by  the  passage  above 
quoted.  Glareanus,  in  his  "  Dodecachordon," 
states  that  the  instrument  was  much  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Germans,  French  and  Nether- 
landers.  Virdung,  Agricola,  and  other  wri- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  century  also  give  descrip- 
tions of  it,  but  no  satisfactory  etymology  of 
the  name  has  as  yet  been  supplied. 

From  the  relation  of  facts  we  proceed  to  the 
record  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Diary, 
and  our  respect  for  the  author  increases  as 
we  go  on.  Mr.  Pepys,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  not  a  professional  musician,  and  the  time 
which  he  could  spare  from  his  office-work  was 
occupied  by  numerous  interests,  artistic,  lit- 
erary and  scientific.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to 
say  that  such  variety  of  tastes  leads  as  a  rule 
to  superficiality.  The  most  catholic  mind  is 
not  always  the  most  profound.  It  is  said  of 
Hegel  the  philosopher  that  his  pupils  collec- 
tively used  to  proclaim  him  the  most  learned 
man  in  Europe;  the  philologists  calling  him 
the  greatest  historian ;  the  artists,  the  pro- 
foundest  natural  scholar  ;  only  in  his  own  in- 
dividual branch,  each  would  add,  the  master 
was  slightly  deficient.  With  Mr.  Pepys  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  far  at  least  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  can  judge.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  some  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  in  a  slighting  manner ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  i-emarks  al- 
ways are  based  on  performances  of  those 
plays  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  those  perform- 
ances  were   like,   or  how  much  of  Shakes- 


peare's original  was  preserved  in  the  acting 
version.  The  Restoration  epoch  was  the  an- 
ticlima.x  of  the  great  dramatic  age  preceding 
it ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against 
Mr.  Pepys  is  that  in  a  few  instances  he  was 
misled  by  the  depraved  taste  of  his  time.  At 
any  rate  it  should  be  remembered  in  his  fa- 
vor, that  against  the  opinion  of  the  fashiona- 
ble letterati  he  upheld  the  beauty  of  our  pop- 
ular ballads,  many  of  which  he  preserved 
from  destruction. 

In  musical  matters  his  judgment  was  singu- 
larly correct,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  art  is 
it  more  difficult  to  predict  the  permanent 
value  of  contemporary  phenomena.  Let  the 
candid  musical  critic  open  an  old  newspaper 
and  see  in  how  many  cases  his  opinions  will 
bear  the  test  of  a  ten  years'  interval.  Mr. 
Pepys's  criticisms  have  stood  that  of  two  cen- 
turies, and  with  few  exceptions  have  been 
verified  by  posterity. 

The  soundness  of  Mr.  Pepys's  judgment  is 
accounted  for,  amongst  others,  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  that  virtue  rarest  among  critics — 
modesty.  He  did  not  immediately  fall  to 
abusing  a  thing  merely  because  he  did  not 
understand  it.  Scotch  music  was  such  a 
thing.  Ordinary  Londoners  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  knew  less  of  Scotland  than 
they  now  do  of  New  Zealand.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Goldsmith  the  Highlands  were  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  a  wild,  undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  bourne  few  Southern 
travellers  returned,  because  few  went  thither. 
Scotch  {i.e.,  Celtic)  manners  and  morals  and 
music  were  equally  unknown,  and  accordingly 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Pepys  is  a  little  startled 
when  for  the  first  time,  not  on  the  other  side 
of  a  big  hill,  but  at  a  civilized  supper-party, 
he  hears  one  of  those  weird  strains  of  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  sings  :  — 

It  was  wild,  it  was  fitful,  as  wild  as  the  breeze, 

It  wandered  about  into  several  keys; 

It  was  ierkj-,  spasmodic,  and  harsh,  I'm  aware, 

And  yet  it  distinctly  suggested  an  air. 

Yet  even  in  this  extremely  trying  situation 

Mr.  Pepys's  critical  equilibrium  is  not  upset. 

He  feels  that  here  he  has  to  deal  with  a  new 

phenomenon,  which  cannot  be  judged  of  at 

first  sight.     So,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 

abuse,  and  talking  of  barbarians  and  the  like 

—  as  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  some  of 

our   contemporaries  would   have   done  —  he 

merely  expresses  his  surprise  in  perhaps  the 

most   adequate    terms   that  could  have  been 

used  in  the  circumstances  :     "  the    strangest 

o 

ayre  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life,  and  all  of 
one  cast."  But  the  entire  passage  is  well 
worth  quoting :  — 

"July  28,  1666.  Being  come  thither  {i.e., 
to  Highgate,  where  Lord  Lauderdale's  resi- 
dence still  stands)  we  went  to  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's house  to  speake  with  him  .  .  .  we  find 
him  and  his  Lady  and  some  Scotch  people  at 
supper.  Pretty  odd  company,  though  my 
Lord  Brouncker  tells  me  Lord  Lauderdale  is 
a  man  of  mighty  good  reason  and  judgment. 
But  at  supper  there  played  one  of  their  ser- 
vants upon  the  viallin  some  Scotch  tunes 
only ;  several  and  the  best  of  their  country, 
as  they  seemed  to  esteem  them  by  their  prais- 
ing   and    admiring    them ;    but   Lord !    the 
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strangest  ayre  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life, 
and  all  of  one  cast.  But  strange  to  hear  my 
Lord  Lauderdale  say  himself  that  he  had 
rather  hear  a  cat  mew  than  the  best  musique 
in  the  world  -^  and  the  better  the  musique  the 
more  sicke  it  makes  him,  and  that  of  all  the 
instruments  he  hates  the  lute  most,  and  next 
to  that  the  bagpipe." 

The  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
was  a  bold,  cruel  man,  as  readers  of  "  Old 
Mortality "  and  of  history  are  aware.  He 
must  have  needed  all  his  courage  to  talk  such 
heresy  about  bagpipes  before  a  company  of 
Scotch  enthusiasts. 

(To  be  coutiuued.) 


THE  HISTORY   OF  MUSIC. 

ME.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHOKP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 
THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE.! 
IV.    (Concluded.) 

With  Bach  and  Handel,  the  first  great  period 
of  modern  music  closes.  Of  course,  this  period 
may  be  divided  into  several  sub-periods ;  but  we 
have  only  time  now  to  consider  the  larger  and 
more  important  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
art.  During  this  period  counterjjoint  arrived  at 
its  culmination  in  the  fugue,  and  the  laws  of  tonal 
harmony  were  firmly  established  in  so  far  as  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  composition  is  concerned. 
More  than  this,  certain  musical  forms  sprang  up 
and  grew  to  perfection,  which  depended  upon 
larger  and  more  general  assthetic  principles  than 
the  forms  of  the  preceding  epoch  did.  The  older 
forms  of  composition  were  not  disestablished  by 
them,  but  rather  were  absorbed  into  them. 

The  old  forms  depended  mainly  upon  the  kind 
of  counterpoint  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
new  forms  depended  either  upon  certain  rhythmic 
peculiarities  or  more  generally  upon  what  we  may 
call  musical  construction  in  a  larger  sense.  A  good 
simile  may  be  taken  from  the  gentle  art  of  knit- 
ting. The  older  forms  depended  upon  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  stitch  employed ;  the  new  ones  upon 
the  shape  and  structure  of  the  garments  knitted. 
In  instrumental  writing,  whether  for  a  single  in- 
strument or  several  together,  the  principal  forms 
of  the  day  were  the  prelude  and  fugue,  the  suite 
and  the  air  with  variations.  The  prelude  was  a 
piece  of  more  or  less  strict  counterpoint  which 
served  as  an  introduction  to  the  fugue.  The  toc- 
cata was  but  an  extended  and  more  elaborate  sort 
of  prelude.  It  often  contained  a  good  deal  of  bril- 
liant passage  work,  destined  to  show  off  the  virtu- 
osity of  the  performer.  The  fantasia  was  a  more 
loosely  constructed  and  apparently  a  more  capri- 
cious sort  of  toccata.  In  it  the  composer  gave 
full  flight  to  his  fancy,  very  much  as  he  would  in 
an  improvisation. 

The  suite  was  a  succession  of  short  pieces,  gen- 
erally in  the  old  traditional  dance  forms,  and 
these  were  strung  together  without  connection, 
and  were  all  in  the  same  key.  From  the  suite 
sprang  the  noblest  of  all  instrumental  forms, 
namely,  the  sonata.  The  word  sonata,  derived 
from  the  Italian  suonare,  means  strictly  "  some- 
thing played."  It  was  not  till  Bach's  day  that 
the  terra  received  a  more  limited  interpretation. 
As  the  development  of  the  sonata  may  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  musical  achievement  of  modern 
tildes,  I  will  postpone  our  examination  till  we 
have  considered  Bach  and  Handel  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the 'grandest  order  of  vocal  composition, 
the  cantata, and  tile  oratorio.  Such  very  large 
things  as  the  cantata  and  the  oratorio  can  hardly 


'  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 
Lord  Lauderdale  is  evidently  quoting  Shakespeare  more 
or  less  consciously. 

2  Revised  by  the  author  from  the  Boston   Traveller's 
report. 


be  called  musical  forms  ;  they  can  contain  any  and 
all  musical  forms.  In  musical  terminology  the 
cantata  is  but  a  short  oratorio,  the  name  oratorio 
not  being  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  orare, 
to  pray.  Indeed  in  Bach  and  Hiindel's  day  it 
did  not  necessarily  denote  a  sacred  composition. 
The  title  Sacred  Oratorio,  which  we  often  find  in 
old  editions  of  Handel's  works,  was  not  a  tauto- 
logy. The  name  oratorio  comes  from  the  religious 
order  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  established  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  St.  Philip 
Neri.  This  order  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard 
of  general  piety  by  holding  periodical  religious  cer- 
emonies which  partook  at  once  of  the  nature  of 
public  worship  and  of  sacred  concerts.  At  these 
musical  services  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
were  sung,  at  first  by  the  choir  but  afterwards 
also  by  solo  voices,  and  this  sort  of  musical  wor- 
ship became  known  by  the  name  of  oratorio. 
The  sacred  associations  of  the  name  were  after- 
wards lost  sight  of,  and  the  term  oratorio  got 
simply  to  mean  an  extended  composition  for  cho- 
rus, solos  and  accompaniment,  written  to  a  text 
that  treated  of  some  particular  subject.  In  the 
present  century,  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
name  have  been  revived,  and  we  no  longer  speak 
of  secular  oratorios,  but  call  them  cantatas.  It 
was  in  the  oratorio  and  cantata  that  both  Bach 
and  Handel  did  their  greatest  work.  If  Bach  but 
rarely  produced  compositions  of  such  mighty  di- 
mensions as  Handel's  great  oratorios,  and  habitu- 
ally wrote  in  the  smaller  form  of  the  church  can- 
tata, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  apparently 
more  modest  works  of  Bach  are  in  grandeur  of 
conception,  loftiness  of  style  and  spiritual  and  mu- 
sical beauty  nothing  inferior  to  Handel's  more 
extended  compositions. 

Bach  has  also  shown,  when  he  did  attempt  works 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  as  his  great  St.  Mat- 
thew-Passion and  his  B-minor  mass,  that  his  gen- 
ius was  quite  as  broad  as  Handel's,  and  that  his 
inspiration  was  quite  as  unflagging.  True,  he 
painted  much  more  in  detail  than  Handel ;  but 
he  knew  well  how  to  duly  subordinate  this  elabo- 
ration of  details  to  the  grand  proportions  of  his 
work.  If  Handel's  gigantic  choruses  stand  before 
us  in  all  the  grand  simplicity  of  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, Bach's  music  has  the  equally  imposing  propor- 
tions together  with  all  the  cunning  detail-work  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  For  one  thing,  Bach's  music 
is  usually  so  intricate  that  it  is  e.xtremely  difficult 
to  get  very  large  choruses  to  sing  it,  whereas 
Handel's  seems  absolutely  to  demand  a  large  num- 
ber of  voices  to  give  it  its  full  effect.  One  thino- 
is  curious  to  note  —  that  notwithstanding  Bach's 
smaU  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
voice,  notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  his 
vocal  writing,  the  intrinsically  lyric  quality  of  his 
genius  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  Handel's. 
While  Hiindel's  oratorios  impress  us  most  by 
the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  their  choruses,  it  is 
the  airs  and  recitatives  of  Bach  that  most  surely 
command  our  admiration.  They  may  be  difficult 
—  at  times  almost  impossible  to  sing,  but  their 
spiritual  and  musical  beauty  is  wholly  unique. 
One  point  in  which  Bach  was  the  unquestioned 
superior  of  all  other  composers  was  his  treatment 
of  the  Lutheran  chorale.  The  Bach  chorales 
have  never  been  even  approached.  Nothing  so 
perfect  exists  in  all  music  in  the  way  of  contra- 
puntal treatment  of  a  canlus  firmus  save  Palestri- 
na's  unparallelled  handling  of  the  Greo'orian 
chant. 

The  general  form  of  Bach's  church  cantatas 
was  simple  enough.  Some  of  them  were  far 
longer  than  others,  the  longer  and  more  elaborate 
ones  being  generally  written  for  the-  more  impor- 
tant church  festivals.  The  cantata  began  with 
an  elaborately  written  chorus  in  free  contrapuntal 
style,  although  examples  in   which  this  opening 


chorus  was  a  strict  and  fully  developed  fugue  are 
very  rare.  The  musical  theme  of  this  chorus  was 
either  the  composer's  own  or  else  it  was  taken  from 
a  chorale  melody,  the  ritual  text  of  which  had  some 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion  for  which  the  can- 
tata was  written.  Then  followed  two  or  more 
airs,  each  of  which  was  preceded  by  a  recitative. 
It  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  recitative 
to  be  written  for  the  same  voice  as  the  air  that 
followed  it.  The  text  of  the  recitatives  was  di- 
dactic, that  of  the  airs  meditative  and  emotional. 
The  cantata  closed  with  a  chorale  sung  by  the 
chorus.  This  chorale  was  either  in  plain  har- 
mony or  else  treated  in  elaborate  contrapuntal 
fashion.  Its  melody  was  usually  the  same  as 
that  which  furnished  the  theme  for  the  opening 
chorus. 

With  Bach  and  Handel  choral  composition 
reached  its  apogee.  Nothing  that  has  been 
done  since  can  compare  with  their  oratorios 
and  cantatas.  The  second  great  period  of 
modern  music,  which  began  immediately  after 
Bach,  chiefly  owes  its  glory  to  the  development 
of  instrumental  composition.  We  now  come  to 
the  age  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  orchestra.  We 
have  seen  how  instrumental  composition  first  as- 
serted itself  as  an  independent  form  of  the  art  of 
music  in  the  organ-works  of  Claudio  Merulo,  how 
it  was  developed  by  Frescobaldi,  brought  to  Ger- 
many by  Froberger,  and  carried  to  perfection  in 
so  far  as  the  organ  is  concerned  by  Bach.  Writ- 
ing for  the  harpsichord  (the  immediate  predeces- 
sor of  the  pianoforte)  kept  pace  with  organ  writ- 
ing. It  reached  its  highest  point  in  Italy  with 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  the  son  of  the  great  Alessan- 
dro  Scarlatti.  After  the  younger  Scarlatti,  Ital- 
ian instrumental  composition  began  to  wane. 
After  his  time  Italy  gave  itself  up  heart  and  soul 
to  the  opera.  In  Germany,  Bach  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other  instrumental  composers. 
His  writings  for  the  harpsichord  and  for  various 
other  orchestral  instruments  are  still  models,  im- 
surpassed  in  their  way.  If  we  find  the  real  germ 
of  the  sonata  in  some  of  Bach's  works,  notably 
in  his  so-called  Italian  Concerto  for  the  harpsi- 
chord and  his  incomparable  trio-sonatas  for  the 
organ,  and  find  the  form  somewhat  more  developed 
in  the  works  of  his  son  Carl  Pliilip  Emmanuel 
Bach,  we  must  still  look  to  a  later  period  to  show 
us  the  full  development  of  the  sonata.  As  Philip 
Emmanuel  Bach  left  it,  the  form  of  the  sonata 
was  that  of  a  composition  in  three  movements. 
A  quick  movement  came  first ;  next  a  slow  one, 
often  of  a  lyric  and  sentimental  character,  and 
last  a  quick  movement  which  was  generally  a 
fugue.  It  is  in  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach's  works 
that  we  first  find  the  term  symphony  applied  to 
orchestral  compositions  in  this  sonata  form.  Be- 
fore his  day  all  sorts  of  music  for  several  instru- 
ments bore  the  name  of  symphonies.  In  Italy, 
the  term  sinfonia  was  applied  to  the  instrumental 
introduction  of  an  opera,  and  is  used  in  that  sense 
to  this  day.  Only  two  essential  changes  in  the 
sonata  form  as  it  was  left  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach  were  necessary  to  make  the  form  such  as 
we  now  know  it. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  further  development 
of  the  first  movement.  So  important  did  the  con- 
struction of  this  first  movement  become,  that  its 
form  grew  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
the  sonata  itself.  It  is  the  most  highly  organized 
and  most  fully  developed  form  in  all  music.  .  .  . 
This  movement  is  a  quick  one ;  composers  often 
precede  it  by  a  short  slow  introduction,  although 
this  is  not  essential  to  the  form.  The  second 
modification  of  the  sonata  form  was  the  insertion 
of  the  nunuet  between  the  second  and  last  of  the 
three  original  movements.  In  this  minuet,  a  sim- 
ple dance  form  in  triple  time,  the  sonata  seems 
to  remind  the  listener  what  its  origin  really  was, 
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namely,  the  dance.  The  music  for  a  while  returns 
to  its  primal  simplicity.  In  the  last  movement 
the  elaborate  fugue  form  was  gradually  abandoned, 
and  the  simpler  form  of  the  rondo  adopted.  The 
rondo  form  originated  in  what  we  now  know  as 
the  song  with  chorus.  In  it  there  is  a  regular 
succession  of  similar  musical  periods,  very  like 
the  succession  of  stanzas  in  a  song.  "VVe  owe  this 
development  of  the  sonata  form  to  Joseph  Haydn. 

This  form  is  the  one  in  which  all  our  greater 
instrumental  music  is  written.  If  the  music  is  for 
the  piano,  organ,  or  other  single  instrument,  or 
else  for  the  piano  and  one  of  the  orchestral  in- 
struments, we  call  it  a  sonata;  if  it  is  for  four 
stringed  instruments,  we  call  it  a  quartet;  if  it  is 
for  a  solo  instrument  accompanied  by  an  orches- 
tra, we  call  it  a  concerto  ;  if  it  is  for  a  full  orches- 
tra we  call  it  a  symphony.  All  these  various 
forms  of  composition  are  based  upon  the  more  or 
less  fully  developed  sonata  form.  Those  in 
which  the  form  is  generally  found  in  its  greatest 
purity  and  fullest  development  are  the  quartet 
and  the  symphony.  We  have  now  come  to  a 
point  in  the  history  of  music  where  it  is  safe  for  us 
to  leave  aside  all  biographical  items.  The  lives 
of  the  composers  of  the  Austrian  school  have 
become  the  world's  common  property ;  their  let- 
ters have  been  published  and  read  almost  as  much 
by  the  unmusical  public  as  by  musicians  or  music 
lovers. 

Haydn  was  born  in  1732,  and  died  in  1809. 
Mozart  was  born  in  1756,  and  died  in  1791. 
Beethoven  was  born  in  1770,  and  died  in  1827. 
Mozart's  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
sonata  form,  and  upon  instrumental  music  in  gen- 
eral, was  by  no  means  so  great  as  Haydn's.  It  is 
probable  that  Haydn  owed  much  to  him,  for 
Haydn's  greatest  symphonies  were  written  afte: 
Mozart's  death.  Beethoven  at  first  took  up  the 
forms  of  instrumental  music  as  they  were  left  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  worked  in  them  much 
as  they  had  done.  In  one  item,  however,  he  ap- 
peared almost  immediately  as  an  innovator ;  he 
so  quickened  the  time  of  the  minuet  movement  in 
the  sonata  form  that  it  became  a  thorough  misuse 
of  terms  to  still  call  it  by  the  name  of  that  stately 
old  dance ;  he  accordingly  called  it  a  scherzo  or 
joke.  .  .  .  With  all  the  great  things  that  Beet- 
hoven did  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss  of 
what  Mozart  might  have  done  had  he  lived  longer. 
The  world  has  now  only  the  fruits  of  a  half, 
and  that  too  probably  the  worst  half,  of  Mozart's 
legitimate  career.  Haydn  was  not  the  man  to  fill 
his  place.  With  all  the  fine  quality  and  strength 
of  his  genius,  his  was  not  a  particularly  progres- 
sive mind.  Beethoven  is  the  greatest  of  musical 
transcendentalists.  No  man  ever  transmuted 
such  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
material  into  pure  music.  It  were  unfair  to  say 
that  one  or  two  of  his  successors  have  not  reached 
as  high  an  intellectual  plane  as  he;  but  they  have 
not  had  his  power  of  thoroughly  transmutino- 
thought  and  emotion  into  music.  What  we  know 
best  of  Beethoven  is  his  nine  symphonies ;  but  if 
we  would  find  the  most  transcendent  fruits  of  his 
genius,  we  must  look  for  them  in  his  later  piano- 
forte sonatas,  variations  and  string-quartets.  It 
is  now  time  to  mention  a  great  contemporary  of 
Beethoven,  Luigi  Cherubini,  born  1760,  died 
1842.  He  was  an  Italian,  but  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Paris.  He  was  in  one  sense  as  legitimately 
the  offspring  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  as  Beethoven 
himself  was,  although  German  writers  have  gen- 
erally erred  in  ascribing  too  isolated  an  impor- 
tance to  the  influence  which  the  works  of  these 
composers  exerted  upon  him.  He  can  be  called 
more  truly  the  last  offshoot  of  the  gi-eat  old  Ital- 
ian schools.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Pales- 
trina,  Carissimi  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  For 
one  thing  he  was  probably  the  most  learned  com- 
poser that  ever  lived.     He  knew  how  to  treatjthe 


extended  contrapuntal  forms  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del's day  with  all  the  exquisite  purity  and  finish  of 
style  of  Palestrina.  His  choral  fugue  on  the 
words  Et  veniuri  smculi  for  eight  real  voices  may 
be  called  the  purest  example  of  fully-developed 
tonal  fugue  in  existence. 

As  a  musical  form  the  overture  is  nothing  but 
the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  more  dramatic 
in  character  and  more  concisely  developed.  It 
thus  comes  within  the  sonata  form.  A  sort  of 
stunted  form  of  the  overture  was  first  given  to  the 
world  by  Rossini,  who  found  imitators  soon 
enough  among  his  compatriots  and  among  Ger- 
man composers  of  the  third  and  fourth  rank.  He 
began  his  overtures  in  the  regular  way,  and  de- 
veloped them  according  to  symphonic  rules  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  part ;  but  then,  just  as  the 
hard  work  ought  to  have  begun,  he  determinedly 
shirked  it.  Instead  of  going  on  fully  to  develop 
the  material  exposed  in  his  first  part,  he  wrote  a 
little  interlude  and  then  repeated  the  first  part  in 
a  different  key.  This  comparatively  easy  method 
of  making  the  first  part  of  a  sonata  movement  do 
double  duty  was  too  tempting  not  to  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  opera  composers.  Here  we  must  stop. 
The  post-Beethoven  period  of  music  is  too  recent, 
I  might  say  too  present,  yet  to  belong  to  history. 
What  has  been  done  in  music  by  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Gade,  Liszt,  Saint- 
Saens,  Tschaikowski  and  others  is  too  much  a 
matter  of  controversy  to  be  spoken  of  without 
giving  undue  prominence  to  individual  opinion. 
We  live  now  in  the  midst  of  a  most  complex  se- 
ries of  musical  battles.  When  we  now  try  to  talk 
musical  Eesthetics  we  cannot  help  falling  into 
musical  politics.  What  unbiased  judgment  can 
be  formed?  Germany,  and  with  it  the  world, 
is  split  up  into  musical  parties,  —  each  one  is  in- 
fallible, and  all  the  others  composed  of  fools  and 
idiots.  Musical  orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  musical 
heterodoxy  is  your  doxy,  and  so  long  as  you  and 
I  continue  to  live  they  will  remain  so. 


RUBINSTEIN'S  "  TOWER  OF  BABEL." 

Rubinstein's  sacred  opera.  The  Toiop.r  of  Babel, 
will  be  performed  on  the  Tuesday  evening  of  the 
Festival  to  be  given  in  New  York  the  first  week 
in  May. 

It  will  then  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
But  it  has  other  attractions  beside  novelty,  as  will 
be  readily  acknowledged ;  the  works  of  Rubin- 
stein having  found  favor  here  not  only  with  the 
most  highly  educated  musicians  but  with  music- 
lovers  generally. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  is  not  an  opera  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term,  for  it  does  not 
require  representation  on  a  stage,  with  acting, 
costumes,  scenery,  etc.,  nor  is  it  a  cantata  or  ora- 
torio strictly  speaking,  for  in  such  works  the 
music  dwells  at  will  and  may  be  fully  developed 
at  all  points.  Although  there  is  often  a  regularly 
planned  plot  in  such  works,  yet  the  music  does 
not  hurry  onward  in  accordance  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  supposed  action. 

Rubinstein,  in  characterizing  his  work  as  a  sa- 
cred opera,  appears  to  wish  to  be  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  writing  grand  fugal  choruses  in  the 
style  of  the  great  masters,  and  spreading  forth  at 
length  the  musical  ideas.  And  also,  possibly  out 
of  consideration  of  the  claims  of  language,  to 
avoid  making  many  repetitions  of  words  and 
phrases.  As  a  result,  a  style  of  music  is  formed 
which  from  its  technical  simplicity  may  be  sung 
from  memory  like  an  ordinary  stage  work,  al- 
though the  singers  are  not  required  to  dispense 
with  the  copies ;  and  as  the  action  is  only  im- 
agined, scenes  and  plots  impossible  of  representa- 
tion, or  unsuited  for  various  reasons  for  actual 
stage  setting,  may  be  utilized. 

We  may  listen,  for  instance,  to  the  final  triple 


chorus  of  angels,  people  and  demons  ;  our  imagi- 
nations helping  us  to  conjure  up  the  scenes  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  for  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  the  ideas  of  the  composer,  without 
fear  of  his  sublime  subject  being  made  ridiculous 
or  ludicrous  by  being  brought  within  the  neces- 
sarily limited  resources  of  a  theatre. 

After  a  short  orchestral  introduction  the  mas- 
ter workman  (baritone)  calls  his  men  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  the  tower.  Then  succeeds 
a  very  effective  chorus  of  the  people  exhortin<f 
one  another  to  "  swing  hammers,"  "  rake  up  the 
furnace  "  and  "  swiftly  build  a  town  and  tower, 
whose  turrets  high  up  to  heaven  shall  rise."  This 
number  is  very  graphic  and  bold,  containing 
many  chorus  entries  of  considerable  force,  that 
are  dramatically  opposed  to  each  other. 

A  soliloquy  by  Nimrod  (bass)  follows,  in  which 
he  contemplates  with  pleasurable  pride  the  pro- 
gress of  the  great  undertaking.  He  sees  in  the 
far  horizon  the  tower  that  shall  eventually  enable 
him  to  reach  heaven  and . "  draw  aside  the  veil 
from  mysteries  now  hidden." 

Abraham'  (tenor),  as  a  shepherd,  now  admon- 
ishes him  and  points  out  the  fact  that  only  by  the 
eye  of  faith  is  the  Great  Creator  to  be  discovered. 
Here  occurs  one  of  the  most  melodiously-flowino- 
phrases  to  be  found  in  the  entire  work.  It  has  a 
certain  pastoral  simplicity  that  contrasts  well 
with  the  startling  chorus  that  breaks  in  upon  it : 
"  Arrest  him  !  the  king  is  insulted." 

At  this  point  the  excitement  is  increased,  until 
Nimrod  commands  that  he  be  thrown  into  the 
"  red  glowing  furnace."  Then  follows  a  wildly 
agitated  chorus  of  men,  "  the  flames  leap  around 
him  with  wild  glee,"  "  see  how  the  smoke  rolls," 
etc.,  during  the  performance  of  which  a  chorus  of 
angels  (children's  voices)  is  heard,  which  tells  of 
the  flames  having  no  power  over  Abraham.  .  On 
his  coming  forth  unhurt,  a  double  chorus  occurs, 
referring  to  the  miracle.  This  is  the  most  elab- 
orate choral  number  in  Rubinstein's  score,  tech- 
nically speaking.  It  has  leads  in  the  style  of  a 
fugue,  although  it  is  not  a  regularly  developed 
fugue,  and  passes  over  into  a  series  of  short  de- 
tached phrases  displaying  harmonies  of  great 
brilliancy  and  splendor.  The  dramatic  interest 
is  here  sustained  with  considerable  skill  and  in- 
telligence, for  instead  of  a  grand  hymn  of  praise 
in  which  multitudes  unite  in  the  expression  of  the 
same  thoughts  (as  in  the  "  Hallelujah  "  choruses 
of  Handel  and  Beethoven),  here  two  choral  bod- 
ies (of  four  sections  each)  are  dramatically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  some  ascribing  the  deliver- 
ance to  Baal  and  others  to  Jehovah.  This  number 
will  probably  be  curtailed  in  performance.  Nim- 
rod breaks  in  upon  the  chorus  with  the  command, 
"  Trouble  not  yourselves  about  the  matter,  proceed 
to  work."  Then  a  chorus  of  angel  voices  (from 
above  and  invisible)  is  heard,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  speech  of  the'  workmen  ma}-  be 
confused. 

To  which  succeeds  a  scene  of  remarkable  power. 
The  master  workman  e.xhorts  his  men,  they  re- 
spond in  the  phrases  of  the  opening  chorus,  "  rake 
up  the  furnace,"  etc.,  then  they  suddenly  "  trem. 
ble  with  awe""  at  the  dark  and  threatening  "  clouds 
that  gather  "  above  them.  The  voice  of  Abra- 
ham proclaims  that  it  is  not  merely  a  storm,  but 
the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  that  is  to  be 
feared. 

Nimrod,  enraged,  cries,  "  Seize  him ;  cast  him 
down  from  the  tower."  The  orchestra  meanwhife 
depicts  the  coming  storm,  which  increases  in'speed 
and  force  until  the  catastrophe.  The  people  are 
panic-stricken  and  dread  their  own  destruction  as 
well  as  that  of  the  tower.  Their  cries  are  heard 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  which  con- 
tinues unabated.  Rubinstein  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  employed  the  resources  of  the  modern  orches- 
tra with  great  freedom  and  success. 
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The  interest  of  the  auditor  has  steadily  in- 
creased up  to  this  point.  The  action  as  it  were 
here  culminates.  That  which  follows  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  gradual  return  to  a  state  of  rest,  and 
an  opportunity  for  drawing  attention  to  the  moral 
outcome  of  the  whole. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dramatic 
character  is  now  set  aside,  and  a  text  and  style 
of  setting  are  adopted  in  the  manner  of  an  eccle- 
siastical oratorio. 

Although  Rubinstein  has  not  here  introduced 
scenes  and  choruses  in  which  the  various  charac- 
ters speak  in  unintelligible  tones  or  jargon,  he  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  writing  words  and  mu- 
sic characteristic  of  various  jieoples. 

By  adopting  tliis  expedient  he  avoided  many 
difficulties  in  the  performance,  which  could  not 
easily  be  surmounted,  and  gained  the  advantage 
of  showing  his  ability  in  imitating  Eastern  music. 
Thus  the  interest  is  sustained  and  no  monotony 
results  from  the  performance  of  the  series  of  cho- 
ruses that  follow. 

For  after  Nimrod  has  bewailed  the  fate  of  the 
tower  and  the  loss  of  his  power  over  the  people, 
who  no  longer  understand  his  speech ;  and  Abra- 
ham draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  sepa- 
rate into  three  principal  groups,  going  "  to  south, 
to  west,  and  northward,"  we  are  caused  to  hear  a 
(first)  "  Chorus  of  Semites "  exliorting  one  an- 
other to  hasten  toward  the  land  of  the  cedar-tree. 

This  chorus  is  sung  in  unison  after  the  style  of 
the  Orientals  generally.  It  consists  of  simple 
phrases,  with  a  burden  or  refrain  that  ends  each 
of  the  three  verses.  The  orchestra  reiterates  its 
short  opening  phrase,  and  thus  a  Hebraic  charac- 
ter is  imparted  to  the  whole  ;  and  the  harmonies, 
hovering  between  the  keys  of  G-minor,  F-major 
and  D-major,  increase  the  singularity  of  the 
music. 

To  this  succeeds  a  chorus  (in  C-sharp-minor) 
of  Hamites  (passing  from  Euphrates  valley  to 
the  sandy  desert),  which  forms  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  preceding  and  also  the  succeeding  number, 
the  chorus  of  Japhetides.  This  is  in  four-part 
harmony  and  a  more  familiar  style. 

Abraham  now  points  to  the  rainbow  as  a  token 
of  promise  that  all  men  shall  once  more  meet 
again  and  embrace  each  other.  The  following 
song,  "  Then,  oh !  then  does  the  world  become  an 
Eden,"  will  attract  the  attention  of  tenor  singers 
from  its  rapturous  character. 

A  triple  chorus  of  angels,  "  Hosanna ;  "  of  peo- 
ple, "  Jehovah  !  lead  aright  our  footsteps  ;  "  and 
of  demons,  "  Hail !  great  Satan,  still  is  truth  with 
error  intertwined,"  brings  the  whole  to  a  fitting 
termination.  The  music  of  the  instrumental 
prelude  is  here  given  to  the  parts  of  the  demons, 
by  which  we  learn  the  true  significance  of  the 
lugubrious  opening  phrases,  and  by  which  also  a 
certain  unity  is  obtained,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  being  thus  brought  together  and  united  in 
idea,  and  are  finally  reminded  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  miracles  recorded,  the  spirit  of  error 
which  was  manifested  from  first  to  last  still  re- 
mains undestroyed. — N.  Y.  Home  Journal. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 

VI. 

Herr  Ernst  Pauer  delivered  his  sixth  and  last 
lecture,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensino-ton 
Museum,  on  the  17th  inst.  As  on  the  previous 
occasion,  pupils  from  the  Training  School,  and 
the  lecturer's  son,  took  part  in  the  illustrations. 

Herr  Pauer  said :  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
have  already  mentioned  tlie  interest  which  Schu- 
mann took  in  all  that  concerned  pianoforte  playing. 
In  his  various  essays,  which  are  full  of  taste  and 
feeling,  there  is  frequent  notice  of  two  composers, 
who  we  may  infer  were  his  special  favorites,  Ben- 


nett and  Chopin.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  partial  to 
omit  in  this  place  any  reference  to  Bennett ;  we 
must  therefore  say,  in  self-defence,  that  our  subject 
is  the  development  of  pianoforte  playing,  not  the 
liistory  of  pianoforte  literature ;  and  Bennett  sim- 
ply trod  in  the  path  marked  out  by  others.  Tlie 
case  of  Chopin  is  very  different :  he  claims  respect 
and  admiration  for  having  developed  and  consoli- 
dated many  new  features.  Omitting  all  biographi- 
cal details,  we  will  only  say  that  he  received  sound 
tuition  from  masters  not  distinguished  by  originality, 
but  wlio  were  very  careful  and  conscientious.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  in  liis  childhood  Chopin 
was  carefully  watched  by  his  parents ;  and,  from 
his  sixteenth  year,  lived  among  the  Polish  aristoc- 
racy, who  were  educated  on  French  principles,  and 
filled  with  longings  for  an  independent  Poland. 
From  them  he  would  imbibe  elegance,  polite,  chival- 
rous, and  enthusiastic  feelings.  He  rarely  came  in- 
to contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  took  no  great 
interest  in  musicians  like  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.  His  tone  was,  therefore,  con- 
tracted, and  he  repeated  himself  over  and  over 
again.  His  genre  was  small,  but  he  was  great  in  it. 
All  his  smaller  works  were  successful ;  and  his 
dances  —  polonaises,  mazurkas,  valses — are  per- 
fect. Through  Chopin  pianoforte  playing  gained 
refinement,  grace,  and  elegance,  and  some  of  his 
works  are  truly  poetical ;  in  others  there  is  a  tender, 
elegiac,  subtle  sentiment ;  and  they  are  really  origi- 
nal, liaving  no  affinity  with  contemporaneous  com- 
posers. Some  critics  have  fancied  a  relationship 
between  Schumann  and  Cliopin,  but  close  examina- 
tion sliows  tliat  their  principal  ideas  were  very 
different ;  Chopin  had  deep  feeling,  based  on  nation- 
ality and  sentiment  in  its  best  sense ;  Schumann 
also  possessed  deep  feeling,  but  resting  on  an  intel- 
lectual basis ;  Chopin's  was  a  Sclavonic,  Scliumann's 
a  Germanic  individuality.  Cliopin  showed  great 
originality  in  technical  figures;  and  in  ingenuity, 
beauty,  and  euphony,  he  surpassed  Thalberg  and 
Liszt.  His  ornaments  were  charming,  his  melodies 
sweet  and  fascinating,  his  modulation  surprisingly 
beautiful  and  original.  .If  we  miss  one  tiling,  it  is 
that  invigorating  freslmess  and  liealthiness  which 
we  find  in  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schumann.  Cho- 
pin's works  form  an  episode  in  pianoforte  playing  ; 
and  no  one  who  would  become  a  refined  and  compe- 
tent performer  can  afford  to  neglect  tliem. 

The  illustrations  of  Chopin  consisted  of  "  Study 
in  C-minor  "  Op.  25,  No.  7 ;  "  Berceuse,  Ballade,  and 
Valse,"  Op.  34,  No.  1. 

We  have,  resumed  the  lecturer,  to  speak  of  sev- 
eral musicians  who  contributed  to  complete  and 
beautify  the  art  of  pianoforte  playing ;  three  who 
were  and  are  admired  both  as  executants  and  com- 
posers are,  Adolph  Henselt,  Willielm  Taubert,  and 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  Henselt,  a  Bavarian,  and  a  pupil 
of  a  lady  from  Municli,  was  most  remarkable  for 
technical  execution.  He  had  trained  his  fingers 
with  great  care  and  attention,  and  concentrated  his 
energies  on  the  one  point  of  perfect  technical  exe- 
cution, which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  in  his  early 
years  he  showed  considerable  talent  for  compo- 
sition, and  his  "  Studies,"  etc.,  are  full  of  beauties. 
His  ideas  were  noble,  bold,  and  original,  but  he 
allowed  liis  talent  to  slumber  for  some  time,  and 
when  the  distinguished  musician  was  older.  Ids 
taste,  feeling,  and  style,  were  no  longer  svuted  to 
the  age  which  had  left  him  behind.  Any  composer 
who  lives  in  Russia  is  lost  for  the  art,  for  the  public 
are  led  only  by  tlie  capricious  taste  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  area  of  the  artist  is  the  drawing-room, 
and  he  is  judged  by  individuals,  not  the  pubhc.  He 
conforms  to  the  taste  of  the  more  powerful  among 
the  upper  classes,  and  fritters  away  his  talent  on 
trifles,  ceasing  to  employ  Ins  powers  on  any  noble 
object.  Henselt,  who  now  belongs  to  the  past,  was 
influenced  by  Cramer,  who  taught  Iiim  tlie  poly- 
phonic style  of  writing,  by  Hummel,  from  whom  he 
acquired  elegance,  by  Weber,  who  warmed  him 
witli  his  romantic  cliarm,  and  by  Thalberg,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  musical  architecture. 
Schumann  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Henselt,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Novelletten,  and  whom  lie 
called  the  German  Chopin,  although  in  this  case 
his  good-nature  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  his 
artistic  judgment. 


Having  played  Henselt's  La  Fontaine,  Cradle 
Song,  and  Rhapsody,  the  lecturer  said,  that  Tau- 
bert was  a  pupil  of  Berger,  Mendelssolm's  teacher, 
and  in  his  early  years  an  e.'icellent  performer, 
though  not  a  rival  in  brilliancy  to  Liszt  and  Thal- 
berg. He  brouglit  in  a  new  genre, —  the  "Cliarac- 
teristic " —  and  Iiis  pieces  are  delightful  musical 
cabinet  pictures ;  liis  style  being  agreeable,  quiet, 
and  modest.  The  same  praise  is  due  to  Hiller,  a 
pupil  of  Hummel.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt,  being  indeed 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  celebrities  of  our  time. 
He  possessed  a  quality  common  to  those  of  the  Jew- 
ish race,  quickness  of  perception,  and  managed  to 
unite  the  old  and  new  schools.  The  certainty  and 
evenness  of  his  playing,  and  the  absence  of  that 
jerky,  fussy  activity,  now  too  common,  make  it  a 
rare  treat  to  be  present  at  his  performances.  He 
merges  tlie  virtuoso  in  the  musician,  and  his  effects 
are  all  natural.  Hiller  kept  pace  with  the  times, 
but  made  use  only  of  the  best  innovations.  Taubert 
was  illustrated  by  La  Camjianellu,  Hiller  by  Zur 
Guitarre  and  Anbttrn  Leaf. 

Anton  Rubinstein,  said  Herr  Pauer,  is  a  pianist 
who  everywhere  receives  the  greatest  attention  and 
unqualified  admiration.  When  a  child,  his  ease  of 
technical  execution  excited  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, and  the  best  judges  prophesied  for  him  a 
splendid  future,  a  prediction  quite  fulfilled,  for  he 
has  become  a  giant  among  pianists.  His  memory 
is  prodigious,  and  he  will  play  from  Scarlatti  to 
Chopin,  astonishing  bis  hearers  by  his  immense 
energy  and  his  extensive  repertoire.  He  is  a  sensa- 
tional player,  in  the  sense  that  he  e.xcites  his  audi- 
ence, captivathig  their  attention,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  judge  calmly.  His  command  of  technical 
means  is  absolute,  his  touch  varying  from  the  most 
subtle  delicacy  to  tones  of  thunder.  But  we  must 
also  admit  that  his  playing  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
fine.  Any  shortcomings  are,  however,  to  be  excused 
when  we  remember  that  he  is  an  industrious  and 
ambitious  composer,  and  regards  pianoforte  playing 
as  an  inferior  and  troublesome  occupation.  He  is, 
too,  a  great  traveller,  and  having  to  play  the  same 
pieces  over  and  over  again,  and  being  of  an  impul- 
sive temperament,  he  naturally  tires  of  his  perma- 
nent programmes,  and  does  not  always  render  tliem 
with  the  same  care  and  good  will.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  tone  almost  of  ferocity  in  his  execution,  show- 
ing the  character  of  the  Sclavonic  school,  which  is 
devoid  of  that  mental  training  which  the  German 
regards  as  essential. 

Miss  Emily  Walker,  of  the  National  Training 
School,  then  gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  Rubin- 
stein's Romance  in  E-flat,  and  German  Valse  in  F. 

Johannes  Brahms,  at  first  extolled  by  a  small 
party  in  German}',  is  now  the  foremost  composer 
for  the  pianoforte.  He  is  rather  stiff  and  cold,  lack- 
ing charm  and  delicacy.  His  works  are  diflBcult 
and,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  awkward.  The  diffi- 
culties exceed  the  effects,  for  he  makes  a  point  of 
employing  all  the  fingers  incessantly.  He  lacks  the 
romantic  charm  of  Chopin,  and  the  depth  of  Schu- 
mann. A  performer  desirous  of  studying  elegance 
and  natural  feeling  will  not  find  them  in  Brahms. 
These  remarks  on  his  works,  be  it  understood,  are 
only  in  regard  to  pianoforte  playing. 

The  slow  movement  from  Brahms's  Sonata  No.  1 
having  been  performed,  Herr  Pauer  made  the  fol- 
lowing concluding  remarks  :  Among  several  excel- 
lent living  composers.  Raft',  though  not  a  public 
performer,  shows  that  he  understands  the  resources 
of  the  piano.  Stephen  Heller,  who  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Chopin  in  his  studies,  etc.,  taught  ama- 
teurs a  better  style  of  performance,  but  did  not 
advance  the  technique  of  the  piano.  In  Ids  tran- 
scriptions he  produced  a  new  form  of  drawing-room 
pieces.  Of  other  performers,  such  as  Biilow,  etc., 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  more  or  less  special- 
ists, excelling  in  the  shake,  tremolo,  or  octave. 
During  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  from 
Emanuel  Bach  to  the  present  day,  the  art  of  piano- 
forte playing  has  passed  through  many  stages,  and 
its  progress  lias  been  closelj'  connected  with  that  of 
musical  history  generallj-.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  a  race  between  manufacturer  and  pianist,  to 
which  latter  the  superb  instruments  we  now  possess 
are  partly  due ;  and  in  power,  durability,  and  rich- 
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ness,  tliese  will  probably  not  be  much  improved- 
The  machinery  is  so  perfect  that  1:he  art  of  pro- 
ducing tlie  tone  is  almost  lost,  for  it  is  not  niucli  art 
only  to  play  very  lieavily  vi\\e\\  fortissimo  is  marked, 
and  use  the  soft  pedal  for  yj/riH/ss/HiO.  But  between 
these  the  expert  pianist  will  give  many  gradations; 
indeed,  an  experienced  player  lias  now  an  entire 
orchestra  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Our  instruments 
would  have  astonished  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beetho- 
ven; but,  witli  wonderful  prescience  the  latter  in- 
troduced into  his  later  sonatas  passages  which  can 
only  be  rendered  on  an  instrument  of  the  present 
day.  It  should  be  our  endeavor  to  profit  by  these 
increased  means.  A  piano  is  now  regarded  as  a 
necessary  piece  of  furniture,  and  pianoforte  playing 
is  a  truly  popular  occupation.  Those  who  have  liad 
careful  teaching,  possess  talent,  and  a  good  instru- 
ment, should  master  the  best  style  of  playing.  To 
employ  the  best  technical  execution  on  the  best 
music  was  the  excellent  maxim  of  a  good  judge. 
Like  music  in  general,  pianoforte  playing  is  in  a 
transition  state,  and  a  return  to  a  quieter  style  will 
come.  Technical  execution  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards a  more  natural  style.  The  mechanism  of 
pianos  is  now  almost  perfect ;  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  further  development  in  point  of  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  tone,  etc.,  is  possible.  We  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  these  wonderfully  im- 
proved instruments  should  make  it  our  duty  to  do 
thereby  more  justice  to  the  great  composers. 

The  lecturer,  having  himself  played  Heller's 
Dans  Us  Bois,  and  La  Triiite,  Miss  N.  Synyer, 
of  the  National  Training  School,  gave  a  fluent  ren- 
dering of  Mozkowski's  Concert  Study,  and  Herr 
Pauer  and  Herr  Max  Pauer  performed  in  conclusion 
an  effective  Suite  des  Danses,  for  four  hands,  by 
Scharwenka. — Land.  Miis.  Standard,  Dec.  25,  1880. 


MUSIC  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  H.  E. 
Holt,  one  of  the  instructors  of  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who  desire  to  learn  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  public  school  instruction  in  music  in 
this  city  and  abroad  :  — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald ;  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Herald  of  Saturday,  March  26,  upon  the  subject  of 
school-teachers'  salaries,  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing:— 

There  are  outlets  in  many  directions  which  the  scliool 
board  itself  might  close  up.  Time  and  money  are 
spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music,  and  yet  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  tor  the 
statement  that  "  instruction  of  this  kind  has  little  pres- 
ent vaUie,  and  is  positively  detrimental  to  those  who 
wish  to  gaiu  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art." 

Now,  it  is  just  such  reckless  statements  as  this, 
made  by  such  musicians  as  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  others,  who  are  supposed  by  the  public  to  be 
authority,  that  will  work  the  greatest  harm  to  the 
cause  of  music  in  our  public  schools.  Witli  all  due 
.  respect  to  the  reputation  and  ability  of  Mr.  Thomas 
in  certain  directions,  it  is  due  the  cause  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  in  this  country  to  say  that  all  in- 
strumentalists like  Mr.  Thomas  (I  mean  all  persons 
who  have  learned  to  tliink  music  through  the  play- 
ing of  musical  instruments,  and  wlio  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  mental  process  by  which  children 
are  to  gain  command  of  their  musical  powers  witli- 
out  instruments)  are  very  dangerous  advisers  witli 
regard  to  singing  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  very 
easy  matter  for  musicians  like  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
have  heard  music  all  their  lives  through  instru- 
ments, to  theorize  upon  teaching  singing  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  ;  but  the  real  value  of  any  system  of  in- 
struction must  be  judged  by  its  results. 

I  take  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  liejiorter,  by  W.  G.  McNaught,  professor  of 
music  in  the  Homerton  Training  College,  England. 
Speaking  of  the  report  of  Dr.  HuUah,  on  "Musical 
Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  on  the  Conti- 
nent," furnished  in  obedience  to  the  instruction  of 
the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  the  writer 
says  :  — 

Dr.  Ilullali  found  no  music  teaching  worthy  of  men- 


tion in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Prussia,  while  in  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  results  were  in  an  eminent  degree  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  McNaught  visited  some  of  these  typical 
schools  to  ascertain  more  than  Dr.  Ilnllah's  report 
furnislied  of  the  methods,  cost,  and  general  condi- 
tion of  scliool  music  in  these  countries  held  up  as 
models. 

Mr.  McNaught  gives  his  experience  in  Holland. 
He  first  visited  a  school  in  the  Hague,  under  the 
mastership  of  Mr.  Gedikiug.  Tliis  is  a  mixed  school 
for  girls  and  boys,  not  of  the  lowest  class ;  there 
were  seven  standards  or  grades  in  the  school,  the 
first  being  the  lowest.  The  following  test  was  given 
to  the  fourth  class  :  — 


(1) 


s 


(2) 


I 


Of  this  test  Mr.  McNaught  says  ;  — 

This  was  attacked  as  follows ;  First,  they  sang  it  on 
a  monotone  to  the  pitcli  names;  second,  twice,  as  be- 
fore, beating  time;  third,  in  tune  and  time.  At  1, 
many  sang  B  and  others  G.  At  2,  all  sang  B-fiat. 
After  five  or  six  trials,  they  succeeded  in  performing  it 
without  the  direct  aid  of  the  teacher.  The  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh,  the  highest  classes,  then  sang,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gediking,  a  four-part  round  and  a 
three-part  soug  by  Aht,  with  some  variety  of  expres- 
sion, but  with  much  sinking  of  pitch  and  not  with  good 
quality  of  tone.  Several  other  part-songs  were  sung 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  falling  from  pitch  being  very 
noticeable. 


Then  the  soprano  of  test  No.  2  was  tried  by  the 
oldest  pupils,  and,  after  many  mistakes,  abandoned. 
These  pupils  correspond  in  grade  to  the  first  class 
in  our  grammar  schools.  Each  class  in  this  school 
is  taught  music  two  hours  a  week.  The  oldest 
pupils,  who  attempted  the  soprano  of  test  No.  2,  had 
been  learning  music  five  years.  Mr.  McNaught 
f urtlier  says :  — 

I  ascertained  that  the  results  witnessed  in  Mr.  Gedi- 
king's  school  were  fairly  representative  of  the  Hague 
schools. 

If  such  is  the  condition  of  music  in  schools  where 
the  results  arc  "  eminently  satisfactory  "  to  Dr.  Hul- 
lah,  the  government  inspector,  wliat  can  be  the  con- 
dition of  music  in  schools  where  there  is  no  teaching 
"  worthy  of  mention  "?  No  wonder  that  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system  flourishes  in  a  country  where  no  better 
results  are  obtained. 

I  have  given  test  No.  1  to  some  of  my  lowest 
classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  it  was  sung  cor- 
rectly, at  sight.  I  have  given  test  No.  2  to  some  of 
my  third  classes,  and  it  was  sung  correctly  in  two 
parts,  the  first  time,  and  tliere  was  no  going  through 
it  two  or  tliree  times  on  a  "  monotone."  The  follow- 
ing exercise  has  been  sung  correctly  at  sight  by  the 
upper  classes  in  three  of  013'  grammar  schools  (some 
others  can  do  the  same),  and  those  schools  will  sing, 
at  sight,  any  three-part  exercise  of  like  difficulty  in 
any  of  the  nine  keys;  — 


Will  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  please  explain  how  it 
happens  that,  in  schools  taught  by  musicians,  two 
Jiajjrs  a  week  for  five  years,  on  his  fixed  "  do  "  or 
positive  pitch  system,  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  sing 
a  simple  melody  like  the  soprano  of  test  No.  2  in 
the  key  of  F,  while  in  Boston,  where  music  is  taught 
only  one  hour  a  week,  and  three-fourths  of  that  time 
by  the  regular  teacher  in  the  school,  upon  a  system 
which  "  does  more  harm  than  good,"  the  results  are 
so  vastly  superior^ 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  place 
in  this  country  where  so  good  results  in  music  can 
be  shown  for  so  small  an  expenditure  of  "  time  and 
money  "  as  in  some  of  the  Boston  schools.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  the 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  me  in  my  schools 
and  test  it.  H.  E.  Holt. 

Boston,.  April  2,  1881. 


A   CIRCULATING   MUSICAL    LIBRAEY. 

The  Home  Journal,  of  New  York,  has  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

Outside  of  a  limited  circle  of  musical  enthusiasts  in 
this  city  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that 
New  York  offers  to  students  of  music  an  advantage 
which  is  not  as  yet  obtainable  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Union  —  the  advantage  of  a  satisfactorily  complete 
library  of  music.  To  the  majority  of  even  cultivated 
people  the  very  idea  of  a  library  of  music  will  come  as 
a  novelty.  The  establishment  of  such  a  library  in  this 
country  is  proof  that  musical  culture  is  passing  out  of 
that  crude  stage  in  which  music  is  studied  as  a  mere 
accomplishment,  and  a  certain  facility  in  execution 
alone  is  aimed  at,  to  that  higher  stage  in  which  music, 
like  literature,  is  studied  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  love 
of  it,  for  the  mental  elevation  and  enlargement  which 
its  study  brings.  It  is  only  when  thus  pursued  that 
music  becomes  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  culture. 
To  the  attainment  of  this  culture  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  one  should  be  in  the  current  sense  of  the 
word  an  accomplished  musician,  that  is,  tliat  he  should 
have  acquired  a  brilliaut  execution,  no  more  than  that ; 
in  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  tlioroughly  a  fine 
poem,  one  should  be  able  to  read  it  with  all  the  skill  of 
an  accomplished  elocutionist.  In  musical  culture,  as 
in  literary  culture,  what  is  essential  is  neither  power  of 
origination  nor  power  of  interpretative  expression,  but 
a  refined  and  enlarged  perception,  a  heightened  taste. 
This  enlargement  of  the  perceptions  and  refinement  of 
the  sensibilities  can  only  be  attained  in  either  case  by 
a  varied  study  of  authors  and  schools,  and  in  either 
case  one  must  have  at  hand  large  collections  of  works, 
such  as  few  people  can  afford  to  possess.  Public 
libraries  of  literary  works  are  old  institutions,  the  value 
of  which  is  fully  recognized,  but  public  libraries  of 
musical  works  are  a  novelty.  It  is  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Schinner,  the  music  publisher,  that  New  York  is 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  library  on  a 
scale  of  completeness  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  pri- 
vate undertaking.  Mr.  Schirmer's  library  contains  one 
hundred  thousand  works  covering  the  entire  field  of 
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standard  musical  literature,  and  including  all  the  novel- 
ties of  any  importance  of  current  issue.  That  the  ex- 
istence of  this  large  library  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  recency  of  its  estab- 
lishment. It  was  opened  not  much  more  than  a  year 
ago,  when  Mr.  Schirmer  moved  from  his  old  place,  at 
701  Broadway,  to  the  large  four-story  house,  35  Union 
Square,  all  of  which  is  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
various  departments  of  his  business.  The  second  floor, 
thirty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  deep,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  library.  On  its  first  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Schirmer  did  not  expect  it  to  "pay,"  at 
least  directly,  as  an  independent  department  of  his 
business.  And  in  point  of  fact  its  income  does  not 
even,  as  he  has  informed  us,  meet  as  yet  the  salaries  of 
the  librarian  and  his  assistants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  heavy  expenses  of  keeping  it  up.  But  we  do  not 
doubt  that  before  long  Mr.  Schirmer  will  realize  a  fair 
return  — a  return  in  pecimiary  profit  as  well  as  in  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  culture.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  advantages  of  the  library  are  not  limited  to 
city  residents,  but  may  easily  be  availed  of  by  out-of- 
town  subscribers.  The  terms  of  subscription,  consid- 
ering the  advantages  offered,  are  exceedingly  mod- 
erate. 
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RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Handel  and  Hatdn  Society.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fitting  for  Good  Friday  than  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  and  Mendelssohn's  St. 
Paul  was  almost  as  much  in  harmony  with  Easter 
Sunday.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  the  Passion  Music 
could  not  be  given  entire,  in  two  performances  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  it 
was  two  years  ago.  To  reduce  it  into  one  evening's 
concert  is  not  only  to  omit  many  most  important 
numbers;  it  also  tends,  in  the  desire  to  save  as  many 
beautiful  arias  and  choruses  as  possible,  to  make  that 
one  too  long.  Among  the  omissions  most  felt  by 
those  familiar  with  the  work  were,  in  Part  First : 
the  Alto  Aria :  "  Grief  and  pain  "  (after  Miss  Gary 
had  so  touchingly  given  the  preceding  melodic  reci- 
tative) ;  the  Bass  Aria :  "  Gladly  will  I,  all  resign- 
ing;" and,  among  the  grandest  things  of  all,  the 
wonderful  figured  Chorale,  with  its  symphonic  or- 
chestral accompaniment :  "  0  Man,  bewail  thy  sin 
so  great,"  which  properly  ends  the  First  Part.  To 
make  an  imposing  ending,  therefore,  the  stupendous, 
but  brief  Chorus :  "  Ye  lightnings,"  with  the  tear- 
ful Soprano  and  Alto  Duet :  "  Alas  !  my  Jesus  now 
is  taken,"  was  reserved  to  the  end.  In  Part  Sec- 
ond were  omitted :  all  that  quaint  pastoral  Solo- 
mon's Song  portion  which  comes  in  so  refreshingly 
and  reposefuUy  at  the  beginning  (Alto  Aria  and 
Chorus :  "  Whither  has  thy  Friend  departed  ?  ") ;  the 
fine  Tenor  Aria  :  "  Behold,  how  still,  how  calm  !" ; 
the  Recitative  and  Aria  for  Bass  :  "  Come,  blessed 
cross  ;  "  the  Aria  (Bass) :  "  Cleanse  thee,  0  my  soul, 
from  sin,"  which  follows  to  complete  the  profoundly 
beautiful,  serene  and  tender  Recitative  :  "  At  even- 
tide, cool  hour  of  rest,"  which  Mr.  Henschel  gave 
with  such  true  feeling  that  one  longed  to  hear  him 
sing  the  Aria  also.  About  half  of  the  Chorales, 
those  ever-welcome  moments  of  repose,  immortal 
models,  too,  of  four-part  harmony,  such  as  Bach 
only  had  the  secret  of,  were  omitted,  while  the  nar- 
rative Recitative,  so  trying  for  any  single  Tenor 
voice,  was  considerabh',  and  very  judiciously, 
abridged.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  the  larger 
half  of  the  whole  work  was  sung. 

Bather  than  lose  the  great  figured  Chorale,  and 
several  shorter  pieces,  we  think  that  the  narrative 
might  have  been  still  further  shortened  to  advan- 
tage, although  it  is  all  wonderfully  beautiful,  ex- 
pressive, graphic  in  itself,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  tasteful,  delicate,  chaste,  pathetic 
manner  in  which  it  was  all  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Winch,  despite  some  signs  of  weariness  toward 
the  end.  Miss  Annie  Gary  fairly  astonished  us  and 
took  our  feelings  captive  by  her  admirable  render- 
ing of  the  great  Aria  with  violin  obligato  :  "  0  par- 
don me,  my  God"  ("Erbarme  dich,"}  and  all  she 
sang.     Here   we  had  not  only  the  rich,   glorious 


voice  and  consummate  skill;  but  it  was  informed 
with  soul  and  true  emotional  expression  ;  it  went  to 
every  heart ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  study  and  the  sing- 
ing of  this  music  was  an  entering  of  new  depths  of 
life  for  her.  And  here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Henschel,  since  these  two  more  than  any  realized 
the  spirit  and  transcendent  art  of  this  unsurpassa- 
ble religious  music.  In  the  unspeakably  beautiful 
recitatives  and  utterances  of  Jesus  (always  distin- 
guished by  the  prismatic  halo  of  string  quartet  ac- 
companiment), he  was  fully  equal  to  the  praise 
which  Ambros  gives  him  (see  last  number).  It  was 
all  serious,  tender,  manly,  full  of  majesty  and  full  of 
of  love..  It  seemed  the  voice  of  the  divinely  human. 
For  the  first  time  we  heard  these  reverent  tones  of 
Bach  fairly  syllabled  and  phrased.  It  could  but 
do  one  good  to  hear.  Mrs.  Humphrey-Alien  did 
good  justice  to  the  Soprano  arias  which  she  sang, 
especially  "  From  love  unbounded,"  with  its  inno- 
cent and  exquisite  accompaniment  of  only  flute  and 
two  clarinets.  Miss  Edith  Abell's  efforts  were  in- 
telligent and  earnest,  but  the  voice  seemed  suffering 
from  a  cold.  Mr.  Wm.  Winch  was  excellent  in  the 
great  Tenor  Scena  with  intermittent  verses  of  Cho- 
rale:"  0  grief ," —  one  of  the  most  imprsssive  and 
wonderfully  beautiful  inspirations  in  tlie  work,  to 
which  the  oboe  melody  by  Mr.  Ribas  contributed 
most  happily.  Mr.  John  Winch  sang  the  Bass  Air : 
"  Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master,"  with  more  life 
and  character  than  we  have  had  it  sung  before,  as 
well  as  the  parts  of  Judas  and  of  the  High  Priest.  Mr. 
Listemann  played  the  beautiful  violin  solos  with 
artistic  certainty  and  great  refinement. 

The  choruses,  for  the  most  part,  were  admirably 
sung,  especially  the  Chorales  and  the  Schluss-Chor, 
which  is  so  profoundly  affecting ;  and  the  orchestra 
was  commonly  effective,  and  subdued  to  finer  light 
and  shade  than  ever  before  in  the  Passion  Music  ; 
yet  there  were  some  slips  and  some  rough  places 
both  in  orchestra  and  chorus ;  nor  did  all  parts  al- 
ways tell  so  positively  as  they  should  do ;  there 
were  some  indifferent  or  timid  entrances.  The  great 
organ  lent  very  efficient  aid  under  Mr.  Lang's  hand, 
particularly  in  the  appalling  picture  where  "the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,"  etc.  On  the  whole  it 
was  the  most  successful  rendering  of  the  Passion 
Music  that  we  have  yet  had,  this  being  the  fifth 
time  since  the  Society  first  undertook  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  it ;  and  with  every  repetition  it  gains 
a  wider  and  a  deeper  hold  among  our  music-loving 
people. 

The   performance   of  St.  Paul,  on   Sunday 

evening,  was  one  of  remarkably  even  excellence. 
There  was  hardly  a  fault  to  be  found  with  the  cho- 
rus singing.  In  the  long  grave  chorus,  written  al- 
most uniformly  in  half-notes,  3-4  ("  But  our  Lord 
abideth,")  frequently  abridged,  there  is  a  second 
Soprano  part  which  sings  a  choral;  this  was  as 
signed  to  a  choir  of  boys,  who  had  been  drilled  for 
this  and  for  the  opening  chorus  in  the  Passion  by 
Mr.  Sharland,  and  the  effect  was  good.  The  four 
principal  soloists  were  all  highly  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
Henschel  (Lillian  Bailey)  sang  the  Aria  "Jerusa- 
lem," and  all  the  Soprano  parts  in  a  most  simple, 
chaste,  refined  and  sympathetic  voice  and  manner, 
winning  sincere  applause.  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes 
acquitted  herself  most  creditably  in  the  sliort  Con- 
tralto Arioso  :  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful."  The 
parts  of  Paul  (Bass)  and  of  Stephen  (Tenor)  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  more  admirable  artists 
than  Mr.  Henschel  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams ;  it  was  a 
great  treat  when  they  sang  together  in  Duet:  "Now 
we  are  ambassadors,"  etc.  A  more  artistic  and 
complete  production  of  this  noble  oratorio  was  never 
given  in  this  city. 


Philhakmonic  Society.   Tlie  fourth  programme 
(Thursday  evening,  April  14)  was  as  follows :  — 

Overture  to  "  Euryauthe  " Von  Weber 

Concert  Aria,    "  Mentre  te  lasclo  " Mozart 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

Symphony,  in  E-flat Haydn 

a.  Adagio  Allegro  con  spirito.    b.  Andante,    c.  Menuetto. 

d.  Allegro  con  spirito.  - 


Part  II. 
Symphonic  Poem.     "Mazeppa"    .    .    .    • 
(According  to  Viotor'Hugo.) 
Pogner's  Address,  from  "  The  Meistersinger  ' 
Mr.  Henschel. 


Liszt 


Wagner 


Slumber  Song Raff 

For  violin  selo  and  orchestra.    Solo  played  by  all 

the  first  violins. 

Invitation  to  Dance Weber-Berlioz 

Weber's  brilliant  romantic  Overture  was  well 
played.  So  was  the  Symphony  by  Haydn,  one  of 
the  largest,  most  elaborate,  and  best  of  the  twelve 
composed  for  Salomon's  concerts  in  London,  and 
No.  1  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition.  It  has  a 
stately,  solemn  introduction  beginning  with  tympani 
and  double-basses  ;  but  all  the  rest  is  genial,  grace- 
ful, bright  and  buoyant.  The  variations  of  the  An- 
dante are  interesting,  one  of  them  taking  the  form 
of  a  violin  solo,  which  was  finely  played  by  Mr. 
Allen.  We  confess,  however,  to  enjoying  some  of 
the  shorter,  less  pretentious  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
(like  the  "  Oxford,"  for  instance)  more  than  when 
we  have  him  at  such  length.  A  short  Haydn  Sj'm- 
phony  contrasted  with  a  short  one  by  some  other 
composer,  in  the  same  programme,  goes  well. 

Liszt's  Mazeppa  is  a  frightfully  wild,  tormenting, 
stunning  piece  of  jargon,  making  the  hearer  feel  as 
if  he  were  bound  to  the  wild  horse  himself.  When 
one's  nerves  and  senses  can  endure  the  persecution 
scarce  a  moment  longer,  there  comes  relief,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  bright,  triumphal  Cossack  march  and 
dance.  But  heaven  save  us  from  any  more  such 
"  music !  "  The  Slumber  Song  by  Raff  is  ingenious 
and  graceful,  only  rather  dull.  Weber's  Invitation, 
in  Berlioz's  fine  orchestral  transcription,  came  very 
welcome  at  the  end ;  but  the  return  to  the  slow  in- 
troduction, with  'cello  solo,  wliich  is  so  beautiful, 
was  omitted. 

Mr.  Henschel  sang  the  Mozart  Aria  in  a  most  ar- 
tistic and  expressive  style.  The  selection  from 
Wagner's  Meistersinger  was  a  particularly  good  one  ; 
it  is  an  eloquent  appeal,  and  the  instrumentation  is 
extremely  rich  without  being  cloying  and  oppres- 
sive. Mr.  Henschel  put  great  life,  significance  and 
force  into  it. 


Mr.  Ernst  Peraeo  was  warmly  welcomed  back 
into  the  concert  field,  from  which  he  had  been  too 
long  absent,  in  the  first  of  two  matinees  (liis  fifteenth 
season),  which  he  gave  in  the  Meionaon  on  Tues- 
days, April  5th  and  12th,  at  the  unusually  early  hour 
of  11  1-2  A.  M. ;  a  bright,  clear  hour  for  shutting  out 
the  world  and  listening  to  good  music ;  but  of  course 
the  audience  were  mostly  ladies,  and,  we  may  add, 
devout  admirers.  Mr.  Perabo  had  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther,  the  violinist. 
Here  is  the  first  programme :  — 

Sonata  in  A-miuor jMozart 

a.  Allegro,    b.  Andante  con  espressione.    c.  Presto. 
a,  "  Die  Trommel  geriikret." 

From  the  Egmout  Music.    F-miuor. 
6.  "  Mit  einem  gemalten  Bande."    F-niajor. 

(Transcribed  by  F.  Liszt) Beethoven 

c.  Adagio,  from  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  D-miuor.  Beethoven 
Valse  Caprice,  Op.  31,  A-majorj.  .  .  Xaver  Scharwenka 
Sonata  No.  1,  in  G-major,  Op.  13,  for  piano  and 

violin Rubinstein 

a.  Allegro  con  moto.  c.  Scherzo. 

6.  Andante  con  variazioni.    rf.  Finale:  Adagio,  Vivace. 

Good  Mozart  playing  is  a  rare  art  among  pianists. 
Keinecke  of  Leipzig  has  it,  and  Perabo  that  morn- 
ing proved  that  he  too  has  it.  Rarely  have  we  en- 
joyed anything  of  the  kind  so  mucli  as  his  graceful, 
subtle,  lifesome  interpretation  of  that  charming 
sonata.  The  Andante  was  melody  itself ;  the  Presto 
exquisitely  light  and  fairy-like.  Indeed  in  all  he 
played  the  artist  seemed  to  be  in  his  healthiest  and 
most  genial  mood,  and  did  it  con  amore.  The  Beet- 
hoven selections  were  most  enjoyable;  Liszt  chose 
knowingly  and  happily  in  his  transcriptions ;  and  . 
the  great  adagio  was  superbly  rendered.  Schar- 
wenka's  Valse  Caprice  proved  a  most  fascinating 
thing,  and  was  so  exquisitely  played,  with  such 
freedom  and  such  nicety,  that  he  had  to  repeat  a 
portion  of  it.  The  Rubinstein  Sonata,  finely  inter- 
preted by  the  two  artists,  gave  great  satisfaction. 
It  was  so  good  and  choice  a  concert  that  we  lamented 
the  necessity  of  losing  the  second  one ;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  let  the  programme  speak  for  itself  so  far  as 
it  can:  — 

Sonata  in  B-flat,  without  opus Schubert 

Written  in  1S2S. 

a.  Molto  moderate,  c.  Scherzo. 

b.  Andante  sostenuto.    d.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
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a.  Dance,  E-major. 

b.  Eomance,  A-major Jolin  K.  Paine 

From  four  characteristic  pieces,  Op.  25.    (Second  time.) 

c.  Scherzo,  D-minor,  from  the  string  quartet  in 

D-minor Schubert 

Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo.    (New.  MS.) 

d.  Menuetto,  Gr-miuor,  from  the  piano 

quartet,  op.  38 Jos.  Eheinberger 

Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo.    (New.  MS.) 
Pens(3es,  Op.  11,  G-minor  (New.  MS.)    .    .    .    .    E.  Perabo 

"  Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Thranen  ass,*'  etc. 
Sonata  No.  2,  in  A-minor,  Op.  19,  for  piano 

and  violin Rubinstein 

a.  Allegro  con  moto.    c.  Adagio  non  troppo. 
5.  Scherzo.  d.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


Mb.  j0Nins  W.  Hill's  Classes  in  Ensemble  Play- 
ing. It  seems  that  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  has  not  been 
the  only  cultivator  of  the  field  of  piano  trio  con- 
certs latterly.  We  attended  recently,  at  Chicker- 
ing's,  a  "  Trio  Rehearsal,"  as  it  was  modestly  called, 
by  pupils  of  the  sterling,  modest  teacher  above 
named.  The  audience  was  private,  consisting  of  in- 
vited friends.  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries 
were  the  violinist  and 'cellist;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen 
sang,  Mr.  Leon  Keach  accompanying;  the  pianists 
were  all  pupils.  Here  is  wliat  we  heard,  and  through- 
out with  peculiar  pleasure :  — 

Trio  in  E-minor,  Op.  20 Jadassohn 

Allegro  appassionata  —  Scherzo  (Allegretto  molto 

moderate.) 

Miss  Bowker. 

Novelletten,  Op.  29 Gade 

Allegro  Scherzando  —  Larghetto  con  moto  —  Allegro. 

Miss  Appleton. 

Songs  from  "  Woman's  Life  and  Love "     .    .    Schumann 

Trio  in  E-flat,  Op.  12  ." Hummel 

Andante  —  Finale  (presto.) 
Miss  Kimball. 

Trio  in  E-flat  major.  Op.  32 Stiehl 

Andante  and  Finale. 
Miss  Dana. 
Two  songs  with  violin  obligato;  — 

a.  Autumn. 

b.  Spring "Vp-eii 

Trio  in  C-minor,  Op.  06 Mendelssohn 

Allegro  energico  e  con  fuoco. 
Miss  Eanney. 

This  was  an  average  specimen  of  excellent  work 
which  has  been  going  on,  in  the  quietest  way,  in 
Mr.  Hill's  class-room,  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  break  the  seal  of 
privacy,  for  others'  good,  and  let  Mr.  Hill  explain 
his  work  in  his  own  words.  In  a  note  received  from 
him  since  the  "  Rehearsal,"  he  tells  us  :  — 

"  Our  desire  was  not  to  give  any  concert  or  exhibi- 
tion, but  simply  to  afford  the  friends  of  the  classes  an 
average  sample  of  the  work  we  have  been  doing  this 
past  season,  my  own  room  being  much  too  small  to  com- 
fortably seat  even  those  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
come.  I  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  interest  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  the  study  of  such  music  for  piano 
and  strings,  and  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  tolerable 
enthusiasm  amongst  them.  AVe  have  worked  along 
very  quietly,  but  patiently  and  persistently;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fries  every  Tuesday,  have 
accomplished  an  amount  of  work  which  I  earnestly 
hope  and  believe  will  have  its  effect.  It  was  a  good 
deal  o£  a  risk  to  run,  I  admit,  in  allowing  the  pupils  to 
play  before  so  many  listeners,  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  one's 
head. 

"  We  have  thoroughly  studied  and  played  thirty-nine 
trios  (complete)  this  winter,  in  a  class  of  nine  pupils. 
Not  only  have  we  played  the  trios  of  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  several  of  Beethoven,  but  the  difficult 
ones  of  ScKubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Eubmstein, 
Scharwenka,  Jadassohn,  Dvorak  and  other  modern 
writers.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  playing  was  only 
an  average,  as  we  made  no  special  protracted  prepara- 
tion, and  had  only  one  rehearsal  the  day  before." 


Miss  Jenny  L.  Hamlin,  whose  interesting  con- 
cert of  March  17,  at  Union  Hall,  was  largely  at- 
tended, was  formerly  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of 
the  lamented  Hugo  Leonhard;  she  has  since  studied 
in  Stuttgardt,  with  Priickner,  and  recently  here 
with  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  following  paragraph  from 
an  exchange  confirms  the  impression  we  received 
of  her,  and  of  the  singer,  Mrs.  Gleasou :  — 

She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Grace  Hiltz-Gleason,  a 
singer  of  great  reputation  in  the  West,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Feiniuger,  a  violinist  from  New  York.  Miss  Hamlin  is 
a  brilliant  player  and  a  thoughtful  interpreter.  Her 
technical  skill  is  of  a  high  order;  her  touch  is  firm, 
clean,  and  expressive;  and  her  playing  generally  is 
marked  by  decided  artistic  sentiment.  She  played 
Chopin's  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  with  uncom. 


mon  grace  of  conception  and  vigor  of  style,  and  in  No. 
2  of  Moscowski's  Moment  Musicale,  Op.  7,  a  Valse 
AUemande  by  Rubinstein,  and  with  Mr.  H.  Sherwood 
in  Henselt's  Grande  Duo  Concertante,  Op.  48,  showed 
both  versatility  and  pleasing  individuality.  Mrs.  Glea- 
sou's  voice  is  both  sweet  and  full,  and  her  singing  of  a 
group  of  songs  by  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  and  Rotoli  proved 
that  her  schooling  had  been  in  the  best  methods,  while 
her  interpretation  of  a  suite  of  songs  by  Franz  made 
a  pleasing  impression  by  the  propriety  of  expression 
with  which  she  invested  them.  Mr.  Feininger  is  a 
highly  accomplished  violinist,  who  at  once  won  the 
favor  of  his  audience  by  the  beauty  of  his  performance 
of  a  selection  by  Ernst,  for  which  he  received  an  en- 
core. Miss  Hamlin  was  likewise  recalled  after  her 
playing  of  the  work  by  Chopin.  The  impression  she 
produced  was  a  very  flattering  one,  and  she  is  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  upon  the  undoubted  success  she 
achieved. 


Mk.  Charles  N.  Allen  gave  an  interesting  invi- 
tation concert  at  Chickering's  rooms  on  Saturday, 
evening,  April  9,  to  a  highly  cultivated  audience. 
It  opened  with  the  Quartet  by  Grieg,  Op.  27  (third 
time  in  Boston),  finely  played  by  the  Beethoven 
Club.  We  cannot  find  this  strange,  wild,  fitful  com- 
position, with  its  ugly  leading  theme,  returning  in 
the  later  movements,  and  its  spasmodic  restless 
changes  of  time  and  rhythm,  any  more  edifying 
upon  repetition.  So  comparatively  tame,  old-fash- 
ioned, smooth  and  clear  a  thing  as  the  Allegro  mod- 
erato  from  Viotti's  violin  Concerto  in  A-minor,  was 
quite  refreshing  after  it.  It  is  a  pretty  formidable 
task  in  the  way  of  difiicult,  sustained  execution,  and 
the  fair  young  pupil.  Miss  Teresa  Carreno  Camp- 
bell, acquitted  herself  in  it  with  great  credit.  An- 
other pupil,  Mr.  C.  F.  Higgins,  played  a  Violin  Ro- 
mance, Op.  48,  by  Saint-Saeus,  in  a  way  that  won 
him  cordial  applause.  Mrs.  Allen  sang,  charmingly 
of  course,  two  songs  by  Jensen,  "  Traume "  by 
Wagner,  and  "  Starlit  Eve "  by  Widor,  the  last 
named  being  particularly  admired.  The  concert 
ended  with  two  movements  (Gavotte  and  Quasi 
Presto)  from  a  Quartet,  Op.  75,  by  Bazzini,  which 
we  have  heard  highly  praised,  but  were  obliged 
to  lose. 


Mk.  H.  G.  Tuckek,  the  strong  and  brilliant  young 
pianist,  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in 
the  concert  which  he  gave  at  Chickering's  on  Friday 
evening,  April  1,  with  Mrs.  Humphrey  contributing 
some  of  her  best  songs.  The  programme  included : — 

Sonata,  D-major Schubert 

AJlegro  Vivace.     Andante.    Scherzo.    Hondo. 
Songs,  a.  Cradle  Song.  Grieg.   6.  Spring  Night.  Schumann 

Gavotte,  E-major Bach-Saint-Saens 

E-minor  Fugue Handel-Liszt 

Etude,  A-minor Chopin 

Song,  "  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  Prophets  " 

Mendelssohn 

Toccata,  0-major Schumann 

Song,  Spring  Fancies Rubinstein 

Largo Bach-Saint-Saens 

Etude,  C-major Rubinstein 

Mr.  Tucker  played  the  Schubert  Sonata  and  the 
Chopin  Etude  with  much  refinement  of  expression, 
and  brought  out  the  characteristic  beauty  of  all  his 
wide  range  of  selections.  The  very  difficult  Toc- 
cata of  Schumann  was  so  thoroughly  and  freely 
mastered  as  to  give  more  pleasure  than  it  usually 
does.  Mrs.  Allen  sang  "  Jerusalem,"  from  St.  Paul, 
with  chaste,  impressive  fervor. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  gives  the  first  of  his  three 
concerts  at  the  Meionaon  this  evening.  Beethoven  and 
Bach  furnish  the  principal  matter:  of  the  former,  So- 
nata Op.  31,  No.  1,  and  Souata  for  violin  and  piano,  in 
E-flat,  Op.  12;  of  Bach:  Air  de  la  Pentecote,  and  Ga- 
vottes for  violin;  Preludes,  Fugues,  Gavotte,  etc.,  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  great 
organ  Fantaisie  and  Fugue  in  G-minor.  Mons. 
Alfred  De  Seve  is  the  violinist,  Mrs.  Grace  Hiltz- 
Gleason  will  sing  songs  by  Maas,  Jensen,  Rubinstein 

and  Mendelssohn. The  second  concert  (April  28), 

will  be  devoted  to  Schumann  and  Chopin,  Mrs,  Sher- 
wood taking  part. 

Mr.   Lang's  first    concert  at    the  new  Brattle 

Square  Church,  which  seats  about  six  hundred,  with  a 
grand  orchestra  of  seventy-five,  will  take  place  to- 
morrow Sunday  (evening).  He  will  give  the  Overture 
to  St.  Paul,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and 


the  first  movement  of  Rubinstein's  "  Ocean  "  Sym- 
phony. Mrs.  Allen  will  sing  "Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Jerusalem."    The  occasion 

is  one  of  novel  and  especial  interest. On  Sunday 

evening,  May  1,  Mr.  Lang's  orchestra  will  play  the 
great  Schubert  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Overture: 
"  Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  and 
Beethoven's  C'oriolanas  Overture.  Mr.  Henschel  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Winch  will  sing. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  May  7,  Mr.  Louis  Maas 

of  Leipzig,  will  give  a  grand  Orchestral  Concert  in  aid 
of  the  Printing  Fund  for  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  (not  "  Asylum  ")  for  the  Blind. 
Such  a  cause,  the  merits  and  the  needs  of  which  Lave 
been  so  eloquently  set  forth  of  late,  ought  to  ensure  an 
eager  attendance  and  a  crowded  Music  H.aU.  Here  is 
Mr.  Maas's  programme,  rich  in  novelties  and  splendors 
better  known :  — 

Overture— "Hannibal."    Op.  7 Louis  Maas 

Concerto  for  the  pianoforte  with  orchestra, 
(No.  4.  in  D-minor,  Op.  70),  played  by 

Mr.  L.  Maas A.  Rubinstein 

"  A  Festival  Scene,"  Op.  9 Louis  Maas 

"  Travimerei,"  for  string  instruments     .    .    R.  Schumann 
Norsk  Bondedans,  Norwegian  Peasants'  Dance 
Paa  Bandaksvandet,  On  Bandaks  Lake, 
Folkedans,  Norwegian  National  Dance, 

Pieces  Characteristiquea,  Op.  13 Louis  Maas 

Grand  Symphony  in  C-maJor F.  Schubert 

The  Orchestral  numbers  will  be  conducted  by  Maas,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea  has  kindly  consented  to  lead  the 
Concerto  of  Rubinstein. 

That  very  interesting  young  pianist,  Miss  Jose- 
phine E.  Ware,  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Meionaon  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  3.  She  will  play,  with  the 
Beethoven  Club,  Schubert's  "  Trout "  Quintet,  and  a 
Quintet  by  Goldmark,  Op.  30;  and  for  solos,  Chopin's 
Berceuse,  and  Valse  Caprice,  by  Rubinstein.  Mrs. 
Allen  will  sing  Handel's  "Mio  beltesoro,"  and  songs 
by  Schubert  and  Grieg. 


New  York,  with  Dr.  Damrosch's  great  festival,  will 
be  the  centre  of  musical  interest  daring  the  whole  of 
the  first  week  in  May.  Orchestra  of  250;  Chorus  of 
1200  voices,  besides  1500  girls  from  the  schools,  and 
250  boys  from  the  church  choirs;  Gerster,  Gary,  Cam- 
panini,  Whitney,  Eemmertz,  and  other  noted  singers; 
Handel's  Dettinyen  Te  Deum ;  Rubinstein's  Toioer  of 
Babel;  The  Messiah;  Ninth  Symphony;  Berlioz's 
Requiem,  and  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  lesser 
treasures  old  and  new  —  all  in  four  evenings  and  three 
afternoon  concerts,  beginning  Tuesday  evening.  The 
hall  will  seat  10,000  people;  plans  of  it  maybe  found 
and  tickets  bought  in  Boston  music  stores.  Who  will 
not  fly  to  Gotham? 

MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Paris.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  the  following  ca- 
ble dispatch,  dated  April  1 :  — 

After  delays  and  disappointments  innumerable, 
Charles  Gounod's  new  four-act  opera,  Le  Tributde  Za- 
mora,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  this  evening 
before  a  house  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  liter- 
ary, artistic,  and  fashionable  celebrities.  It  may  be 
stated  at  once  that  it  was  very  favorably  received. 
Since  it  was  originally  composed,  two  years  ago,  the 
work  has  been  frequently  revised  and  altered.  Four 
distinct  editions  have  been  engraved  by  M,  Choudens, 
the  publisher,  since  1878.  In  its  primitive  form,  Le 
Tribut  de  Zamora  would  have  taken  seven  hours  to 
perform.  By  repeated  and  ruthless  cuts  the  work  was 
at  last  reduced  to  a  reasonable  proportion.  Excisions 
were  made  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  production,  and 
several  numbers  were  sacrificed  at  the  first  and  only 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  opera,  which  took  place  in  the 
strictest  privacy  on  Tuesday  night.  When  produced, 
this  evening,  the  opera  was  entirely  fresh  to  Paris,  and 
the  reception  given  It  must  be  taken  to  express  the 
honest  and  unbiased  opinion  of  a  first  night's  audience. 
MM,  D'Ennery  and  Bresil's  libretto,  though  not  strik- 
ingly novel,  is  dramatic,  and  well  suited  lor  operatic 
treatment.  It  may  be  remembered  that  M.  D'Ennery 
offered  it  in  the  first  instance  to  Verdi,  by  whom  it  was 
declined.  It  was  then  offered  to  M.  Gounod  aud  ac- 
cepted. The  plot  is  laid  at  some  undefined  period  of 
the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  and  the  action  is 
transferred,  as  occasion  requires,  from  Zamora  to  Cor- 
dova. There  is  no  overture  to  the  opera.  After  a 
short  and  insignificant  orchestral  introduction,  the 
curtain  rises  on  a  bright  and  sunny  scene  in  the  Span- 
ish town.  On  the  right  is  a  palace  ;  on  the  left  is  the 
modest  house  of  Xaima,  acted  by  Mile.  Daram ,  the 
soprano.  Xaima  is  a  pretty  Spanish  girl,  betrothed  to 
a  poor  Christian  adorer  called  Manuel,  represented  by 
M.  Sellier,  the  tenor.  The  marriage  is  about  to  be 
celebrated.    There  is  a  rather  insipid  chorus  of  towns- 
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people,  and  presently  Manuel  appears,  singing  a  pretty- 
serenade  under  liis  mistress's  balcony.    Xaima  replies, 
and  all  seems  smiling,  when  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is 
heard  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  fierce  and  redoubt- 
able Moorish  chief,  Ben  Said,  played  by  M.  Lassalle,  the 
baritone.    Agreeably  to  custom  Ben  Said  has  come  in 
the  name  of  the  caliph  to  exact  a  period  of  his  tribute  of 
Tirgins.    Lots  are  drawn  and  Xaima,  despite  the  musi- 
cal despair  of  her  lover,  is  carried  off  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  commonplace  finale. 
The  war-song  performed  in  this  act  was  redemanded 
with  enthusiasm.     Act  II  transports  us  to  a  place  out- 
side the  ramparts  of  Cordova,  and  allows  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  glittering  and  picturesque  corte'ge.     There  is 
a  liberal  allowance  of  trumpets  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments.    As  in  Aida,  the  brass  'band  on  the  stage  re- 
sponds to  the  orchestra  before  the  footlights.     Xaima 
and  her  companions  are  put  up  for  auction.     There  is 
a  furious  competition  between  Manuel  and  Ben  Said. 
The  latter  has  taken  a  liking  to  Xaima,  aud  finally  be- 
comes her  master.     The  act  ends  with  a  very  effective 
finale.      The  third  act   is  the  longest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  in  the  opera.     The  scene  is  a  gor- 
geous interior  in  the  harem  of  Ben  Said's  palace.     A 
ballet  is  introduced.    The  music  is  piquant  and  charm- 
ing, partly  in  warlike  and  partly  in  a  softer  and  more 
pastoral  key.     The  instrumentation  is  ingenious,  and 
the  melody  rudely  interrupted  by  a  duel  between  Ben 
Said  and  his  rival  Manuel.     The  latter  is  vanquished, 
and  is  only  spared,  thanks  to  the  passionate  interven- 
tion of  Xaima,  who  vows  she  will  kill  herself  if  Manuel 
is  slain.     The  interest  is  well  sustained.     In  the  fourth 
act  an    important  part  is  played  by  a  mad  woman 
named  Hermosa,  represented  by  Mile.  Krauss.     Her- 
mosa  had  already  appeared  in  the  preceding  act.     Her 
husband  is  Xaima's  father.     He  had  been  killed  in 
battle  by  Ben  Said.   The  scene  is  a  garden  of  Ben  Said's 
palace.    Hermosa,  in  a  moment  of  lucid  recollection, 
recognizes  her  daughter  Xaima,   and  determines  to 
avenge  her  wrongs.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  dramatic 
duo  for  mother  and  daughter,  introducing  the  motive 
of  the  war-song  so  highly  applauded  in  the  first  act. 
In  the  denouement,  Hermosa  stabs  Ben  Said,  Xaima  is 
restored  to  her  lover's  arms,  and  the  avenging  mother 
is  allowed  to  escape  unharmed,  thanks  to  the  mental  in- 
firmity which  makes  her  sacred.    The  costumes  and 
scenery  are  singularly  picturesque,  but  there  were  evi- 
dences of  insufficient  rehearsal  in  the  choruses.     Mile. 
Krauss  won  a  triumph  in  her  great  scene  with  Xaima. 
She  was  twice  encored.     There  were  loud  calls  for  M. 
Gounod  at  the  end  of  the  performance.    The  composer 
conducted  his  opera  in  person. 

Louis  Gallet  has  published,  in  iaiV^oi(i!eKei?eP!(e, 

a  list  of  operas  now  ready  for  representation  in  Paris. 
Here  it  is,  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  composers  : 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Fran';oise  de  Rimini.  Gounod, 
Maitre  Pierre,  Georges  Bandin.  Victor  Masse,  Une 
Nidt  de  CUoiidtre.  Ernest  Eeyer,  Sigurd.  Jules 
Massenet,  La  Birodiade,  La  Fhuib^.  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  Samson  et  Delila,  Etienne  Marcel,  Brunhilde. 
Victor  Joncieres,  Le  Chevalier  Jean.  Godard,  Les 
Guelfes.  Delibes,  L'  Oiseau  bleu,  .Jaeques  Callot.  Hec- 
tor Salomon,  Bianca  Capello.  Diaz,  Benvenvto  Cel- 
lini. Lalo,  Fiesqve,  Le  Eoi  d'Is.  Paladilhe,  Patrie. 
Dubois,  i^rrtjo/.  Guiraud,//ei^eH,  Galante  Aventure. 
Wider,  Le  Capitaine  Loys.  Lenepveu,  Velleda.  Paul 
Puget,  Le  Batard  de  MauUon.  Raoul  Pugno,  La  belle 
Edith.  Salvayre,  Richard  III.  Mermet,  Bacchus. 
Membree,  Phre'gor,  Colomba.  Vaucorbeil,  Mahomet. 
Lefebvre,  Lucrece,  Le  Voile.  H.  Marechal,  La  Taverne 
des  Trabans,  Calendal.  De  Grandval,  Le  Conte  Her- 
mann. G.  Faure,  Faustine.  Rousseau,  Sabinus. 
Veronge  de  la  Nux,  Lucrece,  Wormser,  La  Fille  de 
Ganelon. 

Nicolas  Eubinstein,  brother  of  Anton  Kubinstein, 

died  in  Paris  last  week  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  South  of  France.  He  was  born  at  Mos- 
cow in  1835.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  his  brother,  Anton,  he  successfully  began  his 
concert  career.  At  a  later  period  he  studied  at  Berlin, 
under  KuUak  aud  Dehn.  In  the  year  1859  he  founded 
the  Moscow  "  Socie'te'  Musicale,"  whose  symphonic 
concerts  he  conducted  uninterruptedly;  and  in  1864, 
the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  which,  under  his  direction, 
ranked  very  highly,  particularly  in  the  composition  and 
pianoforte  classes.  In  1878,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he 
conducted  the  Russian  conceits  at  the  Trocade'ro.  One 
of  his  most  famous  pupils,  well  known  in  Germany,  is 
Vjera  Timanoll.  Anton  Rubinstein  hurried  from  Mad- 
rid to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  brother,  whose  remains 
have  been  sent  to  Moscow.  —  Parisian. 


a  complete  success,  and  Verdi  had  twenty-three  re- 
calls. The  libretto  is  to  a  great  extent  founded  on 
Schiller's  noble  tragedy,  "  Fieseo."  Amongst  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  opera  may  be  mentioned  a 
very  beautiful  prologue,  an  effective  aria  for  Fieseo, 
with  a  women's  chorus  in  the  distance,  a  tender  and 
melodious  love-duo,  in  which  there  occurs  an  allegro, 
terminated  by  a  most  exquisite  and  original  rallen- 
tando.  This  allegro,  the  episode  of  Amelia's  meeting 
with  the  Doge,  and  Fiesco's  air  were  enthusiastically 
redemanded.  Verdi  has  re-written  or  altered  almost 
the  whole  of  his  opera.  The  execution,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  seems  to  have  been  admirable,  and  Maurel 
had  a  personal  triumph.  Simon  Boccanegra  will  be 
only  played  in  Milan  till  the  middle  of  April,  for  the 
present,  but  in  September  it  is  to  be  revived.  After 
the  production  of  the  opera,  Verdi  returned  to  his  pal- 
ace at  Genoa.  For  some  time  to  come  he  will  doubt- 
less devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  his  lago,  which 
he  has  promised  to  the  management  of  the  Scala. 
If  all  goes  well,  lago  may  be  put  upon  the  stage  next 
winter." 


QuEDLiNGBUKG.  —  On  the  9th  inst.,  the  Persai  of 
55schylus  was  performed  here  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Royal  Gymnasium,  which  was  almost  inconveniently 
filled  by  residents  and    visitors.      This    magnificent 
work  in  celebration  of  victory  was  first  represented 
472  years  E.  c,  and  nothing  like  it  was  suggested  in 
Germany  either  by  the  wars  of  deliverance  or  by  the 
great  war  in  1870-71.     The  present  translation  ema- 
nates from  Professor  Kiichly,  of  Heidelberg,  who  was 
too  soon  snatched  from  science,  and  whom  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen  induced  to  undertake 
the  task.     The  Prince  himself  set  the  choruses  and 
melodramatic  parts  of  the  work,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Herr  Wackerman,  Musikdirector  at  Quedlingburg, 
for  scoring  them  for  grand  orchestra.    The  characters 
were  read  by  students,  while  the  Students'  Chorus, 
some  excellent  soloists,  and  the  orchestra  under  Wack- 
ermann's  direction  executed  the  music.     With  regard 
to  the  latter,  those  who  heard  it  felt  it  might  have  been 
born  with  the  work  itself,  so  fully  has  the  composer  en- 
tered into  the  latter,  and  changed  it  into  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.    The  music  accompanies,  interprets,  and 
intensifies  the  words,  and,  when  these  might  leave  us 
calm  and  unmoved,  irresistibly  excites  our  profoundest 
sympathies.    Above  all,  it  renders  clearly  perceptible, 
even  in  its  most  delicate  details,  the  structure,  so  artis- 
tically planned,  of  the  choruses,  monodies,  and  other 
factors,  imparting  to  the  whole,  despite  the  instances 
of  most  strongly  accented  feeling,  the  necessary  molli- 
fying and  heart-soothing  repose.     The  performance, 
which  the  royal  composer  had  assisted  to  get  up,  by 
being  present  at  the  last  two  rehearsals,  was  in  every 
respect  a  success,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  engaged 
in  it  were  animated  by  that  genuine  devotion  to  their 
task  and  high-strung  frame  of  mind  which  can  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  virtuosity.     We  bid  farewell  to 
this  smiling  little  town  in  the  Hartz  with  great  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  its  Gymnasium  and  the  healthy  tone 
of  its  musical  life,  which  has  manifestly  enjoyed  long 
and  intelligent  culture.     The  Persai,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished, was  in  1876  provided  with  choruses  for  male 
voices  and  pianoforte  accompaniment,  in  which  form  it 
has  been  performed  three  times :  namely,  in  Heidelberg. 
Mannheim,  and  Vienna.    It  differs  from  other  Greek 
dramas  which  have  been  set  to  music,  inasmuch  as  the 
choruses  are  treated  more  like  recitatives  and  in  a 
simpler  style,  so  that  we  feel  the  ancient  Greeks  them- 
selves might  have  carried  them  out  in  the  same  way. 
The  composer  has  recently  gone  over  his  music  afresh, 
and  Herr  Wackermann  has  scored  it  for  grand  orches- 
tra. —  Siatiale. 


Milan.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical 
Standard  (April  2j  writes  :  "  I  have  received  glowing 
accounts  of  the  production  of  Verdi's  revised  edition 
of  Simon  Boccanegra  the  other  night.    The  opera  is 


London.  This  year's  Covent  Garden  season  of  Ital- 
ian operatic  performances  began  April  19.  Mr.  Gye's 
prospectus  promises  the  production  of  Herr  Anton  Ru- 
binstein's new  opera,  ItaUanized  as  II  Demonio,  and 
the  revival  of  Mozart's  II  Seraglio  {Die  Entfilhring 
aus  dem  Serail),  with  a  possibility  of  the  production 
of  Signer  Boito's  Mefistofole.  Herr  Rubinstein  has 
gained  high  distinction  abroad  as  a  composer  for  the 
stage,  but  the  forthcoming  performance  of  his  new 
work  wiU  present  him  for  the  first  time  in  that  capa- 
city in  this  country,  where  be  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  by  his  extraordinary  pianoforte  playing.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing the  bringing  out  of  his  opera.  The  cast  of  II  Demo- 
nio will  have  the  advantage  of  including  Jladame 
Albani  and  M.  Lassalle  in  the  principal  characters.  In 
II  Seraglio  the  part  of  Costanza  will  be  sustained  by 
Mme.  Sembrich,  whose  possession  of  a  high  soprano 
voice  of  rare  compass  eminently  qu.alifies  her  for  mu- 
sic written  for  a  singer  of  exceptional  gifts  in  this  re- 
spect.      Another  speciality   will   be  Mme.   Adelina's 


Patti's  appearance  as  Desdemona  in  Rossini's  Otello, 
thus  affording  fre.sh  opportunity  for  evidencing  the  great 
prima  donna's  excellence  in  the  expression  of  tragic 
passion.  The  florid  music  written  for  Desdemona  will 
find  its  best  possible  realization  by  one  of  the  greatest 
Rossinian  singers  that  ever  appeared.  In  Mr.  Gye's 
list  of  engagements,  new  appearances  are  announced 
to  be  made  by  Mile.  J.  de  Reszke,  Madame  Fursche- 
Madier,  Miles.  E.  Warnots  and  Guercia;  Signori 
Mierzwinsky  and  Perugini,  Herr  Labatt  and  M.  Verg- 
net  (tenors),  and  Signer  Sante  Athos,  HerrBulss.  MM. 
Dauphin  and  Gresse,  and  Mr.  Griffin  (baritones  and 
basses).  Many  familiar  names  reappear  in  the  list, 
including  those  of  Miles.  Valleria,  Pasqua,  Mantilla, 
Ghiotti,  Morini  and  Sonnimo;  Mme.  Scalchi,  Signori 
Nicolini,  Gayarre,  Mariui,  Manfredi,  T.  Corsi,  Fille, 
Cotogni,  De  Reszke,  Ciampi,  Ugetti,  Silvestri,  Scolara, 
Raguer,  M.  Gailhard,  etc. 

At  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  Spohr's  grent 

symphony.  Die  Weihe  der  Tone,  was  given,  the  over- 
tures being  Spontini's  La  Vestale,  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  a  curious  jumble  of  ca- 
cophony, entitled  Sigurd  Slembe,  intended  by  the  com- 
poser, Herr  Svensden,  as  a  musical  illustration  of 
Bjomsen's  much  vaunted  poem.  Herr  Joachim  played 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto  more  than  ever  superbly, 
and  vocal  music  was  contributed  by  Mme.  Orgeni. 

"  All  our  London  correspondents,"  remarks  Le 

M^nestrel,  "  vie  in  celebrating  the  triumph  gained  at 
St.  James's  Hall  by  the  French  school,  which  M.  Charles 
Lamoureux  had  made  it  his  pleasure  and  duty  to  pre- 
sent before  our  English  neighbors.  Every  piece  in  the 
programme,  compiled  with  rare  skill,  was  received 
with  a  warmth  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  dilettanti  of  Old  Albion ;  but  the  honors  of  the  even- 
ing certainly  fell  to  the' duo  from '  Beatrice  et  Be'nedict,' 
by  Berlioz,  and  the  symphony  by  M.  The'odore  Gouvy." 

— —  Hekk  Richakd  Wagnek  takes  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  scheme  of  Wagnerian  opera,  under  Herr 
Richter,  at  Drury  Lane  next  year,  and  he  has  invited 
its  founder  to  Bayreuth,  whence  Herr  Franke  departed 
direct  from  London  on  Tuesday.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  event  may  restore  complete  confidence  be- 
tween Herren  Wagner  and  Richter,  whose  relations 
have  been  somewhat  strained  of  late. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Gye  to  produce 
the  "Nibelungen  Ring"  at  Covent  Garden  next  sea- 
son, twelve  performances  being  given  on  the  "off 
nights,"  by  Herr  Neumann's  Leipsic  troupe.  This 
may  partly  explain  the  present  increase  of  prices.  The 
"Niebelungen  Ring"  could  not  he  produced  unless 
stalls  were  at  least  iils.  6d.,  and  even  then  the  balance 
of  profit  would  be  problematical.  Covent  Garden  is 
hardly  the  place  for  the  work,  as  the  associations  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  are  scarcely  favorable  to  that  en- 
semble which  Wagner's  tetralogy  imperatively  de- 
mands. —  Figaro,  April  9. 

Mr.  M.iPLEsoN  will  issue  his  prospectus  shortly, 

but  he  has  already  decided  that  the  season  at  Her 
Majesty's  will  open  May  7,  with  Madame  Nilsson, 
Madame  Trebelli.  and  Mr.  Maas  in  Faust.  Boito's 
Mejistofele  will  of  course  be  immediately  revived. 
The  contracts  have  not  yet  all  been  signed,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  list  of  principal  artists  published  in 
the  Figaro  of  March  2  will  be  found  tolerably  correct. 
That  list  included  the  names  of  Mesdames  Nilsson, 
Gerster,  Marie  Roze,  Swift,  and  Trebelli ;  Miles.  Hauck, 
Lilli  Lehmann,  Vauzandt,  A^alerga,  Ricci,  Tremelli, 
and  Gary;  MM.  Campanini,  Ravelli,  Fancelli,  Lazarini, 
Maas,  Runcio,  Frapiolli,  Rota,  Del  Puente,  Gallassi, 
Aldighieri,  Nannetti,  Monti,  and  Corsini,  with  Madame 
Malviui  Cavalazzi  as  premiere  danseuse.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  list  furnished  by  Mr.  Mapleson, 
although  it  may  be  modified.  There  is  a  talk  of  the 
return  of  M.  Faiire,  but  the  rumor  must  be  accepted 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Signer  Faecio,  the  celebiated 
conductor,  of  Milan,  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maple- 
son  as  being  engaged  to  act  with  Signer  Arditi;  but 
here,  again,  we  must  wait  for  the  official  prospectus. — 
Ibid. 


A  Lettek  from  Liszt  about  Buelow. 
{From  the  "  Gazette  dc  Hvnt/rie.") 

Buda-Pesth,  Feb.  IS,  1881. 

Honored  Sir  and  Friend,  —  You  wish  to  know  what 
impression  yesterday's  Biilow  Concert  made  upon  me. 
He  belongs  to  you,  he  belongs  to  us  all,  to  the  entire 
intelligent  public  of  Europe.  Stated  in  two  words :  it 
was  admiration,  enthusiasm.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Billow  was  my  pupil  in  music,  just  as  twenty-five  years 
previously  I  was  the  juipil  of  my  highly-houored  and 
dearly-loved  master,  Czerny.  Biit  it  has  been  given 
to  Bulow  to  strive  better  and  more  perseveriugly  than 
to  me.  His  edition  of  Beethoven,  which  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  is  dedicated  to  me  as  the  "  Fruit  of  my 
teaching."  But  here  the  teacher  had  to  learn  from  his 
pupil,  and  Biilow  continues  to  instruct  — as  much  by 
his  astonishing  virtuosity  as  a  pianist  as  by  his 
extraordinary  musical  knowledge,  and  now  also  by 
his  incomparable  direction  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra. 
There!  you  have  an  example  of  the  musical  progress  of 
our  times.    Heartily  yours,  Fkanz  Liszt. 

Ilerrn  Pazmandy. 


April  23,  1881.] 
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M^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-'"     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eesidehcb  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taten  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  numher  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemhle.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


r^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

TUiR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Boom. 


QEORGE    T.  BULLING. 


TEACHER  OP  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
•  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.   Ad- 
dress, care 

Ameeicajt  Art  Journai,, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


M' 


R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  Tkemont  St.,  Room  63. 


(J  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

Jj^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,*' in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


'P   P.   CURRIER, 

'  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTS,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


■^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

TU^R.   JUNIUS   W.    ///ZZ  (Leipsic,iS6otoi863), 
■''-'    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 

Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
^  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
Sn,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2!H  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

pERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS. 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE._  . 

Address :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  la  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

'49  i^-)  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINl-ING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


P^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  lB8i  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuraljjia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  tlie  onlyyjre/'cji/i'.-e  of  coiisunir'tion.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insuflScient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  Lave  prt-scribed  ;J00,0<K)  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  Sl.OO.  IF.  CROSBY    664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIAKO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hours  10  a.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 

\fADAME~RUDERSDOA'FF, 
■'"  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSVOV 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  montlis  at  her  country     'sidei.ce, 
Lakeside,   Rekmn,  M.a'<. 


<V  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCAICULTUEE,  READY 


READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


r^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Foknished  foe  Special  Occasions, 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


TT^ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  liis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  even' 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  andjthe  Art 

of  Singing. 


^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

y[YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

pj/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.„„„c.  (Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

leaders  .  J  Qj.j,,^^jj^^ CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
S^^  This  Department  has  charge  0/  alt  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Pvblic  Schools  of  Boston. 


rARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCER  T  PI  A  NIS  T  A  ND  TEA  CHER, 

Address  PBTERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Colcmbub  Atenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Joui-nal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  character  longer  tlian  any  Misieal 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  and  Madame  Fanny  Raymond  Eitter,  of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  SilO.OO ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 
HOUGHTON, 'MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75    " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Eei'Orter, 11-75 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .     .      3.50    " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00    " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00    " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  the  two  Reviews 9.50    " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00  each  additional. 

^g^" Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washim/- 
ton  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

AEKANGED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  SI. 00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
■whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
*,*Por  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  $1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

^g=  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  Its  price  reduced  from 
S5.00  to  S4.00. 


The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  "Little  Classic" 
style.  Sl.OO. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs,  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 


A.-KD  Other  Poems. 
steel  portrait. 


By  John  G.  ■Whittiee.  With  fine 
1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  31.00. 


This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr,  Whit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"iii 
1B78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.,Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  ^  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Hexry  D.  Thoseau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  §1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FAMILY. 

THE 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUMY, 

From  its  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  ol 
Independence :  embracing  an  account  of  its  Dis- 
covery, Narratives  of  the  Struggles  of  its  Early 
Settlers,  Sketclies  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the 
War  for  Independence  ami  the  War  for  Nationality, 
its  Industrial  Victories,  and  a  Record  of  its  whole 
Progress  as  a  Nation.  By  Abby  Sage  Richard- 
son. Illustra.*ed  by  over  2-40  engravings  on  wood 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  discoverers,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  heroes ;  pictures  of  public  buildings, 
map?  and  plans,  and  large  engravings  from  origi- 
nal designs  by  Gkanville  Pkrkins,  C  G.  Bush, 
and  F.  0.  C  Darley.  8vo,  600  pages,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Cloth,  S4.50; 
sheep,  $5.00 ;  nwrocco,  S6.25. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  5eem  to  me  excellent, 
with  its  clear  picturesque  details,  and  the  unflagging  in- 
terest and  at  times  fascinatingly  dramatic  action  of  a  nar- 
rative not  too  brief  for  the  reader's  full  comprehension, 
nor  so  minute  and  protra^ti'd  as  to  become  tedious.  It  is 
indeed  The  Story  of  Our  Country  told  simply,  gi-aphically, 
m  good  Saxon,  showing  a  careful  study  of  materials,  and 
a  couscientious  and  judicious  use  cf  them.  —John  G. 
WnrrriEK. 

A  most  timely  work,  most  admirably  done. —  Geoeoe 
William  Cdetis. 


•#*  For  sale  by  Booksellers 
^price  by  the  Publishers^ 


Se?it,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
HOUGHTOK,  MITFLIj^I  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

ByT.  T.  MUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,     ....     $1.00 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Keliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — New   York  Times. 

*^For  sale  hy  Booksellers,    Sent  post-paid^  on  receipt  of 
jirtce,  by  the  Puhllshers, 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  &    CO.,   Boston. 


Complete  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

A  new  and  verj'  desirable  Library  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Mr.  Lowell 
has  jast  been  published.     It  consists  of  five  duodecmio  volumes,  as  follows  :  — 

FIRESIDE    TRAVELS. 

AMONG    MY    BOOKS.     (First  Series). 

AMONG    MY    BOOKS.     (Second  Series). 
MY    STUDY   WINDOWS. 
POETICAL   WORKS. 

These  volumes  are  printed  on  tinted  paper,  are  bound  in  olive  green  cloth,  with 
gilt  tops.     Price  of  the  set,  in  cloth,  $9.00;  half  calf,  $18.00. 


MR.  LOWELLS  PROSE    WORKS. 

To  the  reader  of  Lowell's  prose  we  may  say  what  Coleridge  once  said  to  a  reader  of  the  prose  of 
Milton  :  "  He  must  be  always  on  duty  ;  he  is  surrounded  with  sense."  It  will  not  do  to  skip.  There 
is  everywhere  a  |)rofusii3n  of  riches  of  the  brain  ;  there  is  constant  astonishment  from  unexpected  anal- 
ogies, wide-sweeping  philosophical  conclusions,  learned  allusions,  and  intuitions  flashing  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things. —  The  ItidepenJeiil  (New  York). 

Fireside  Travels.    i6mo,  $1.50. 

CoNTENis  :  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago  ;  A  Moosehead  Journal ;  At  Sea  ;  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  Italy  ;  A  F"ew  Hits  of  Roman  Mosaic. 

The  volume  takes  high  rank  among  Mr.  Lowell's  prose  writings,  for  shrewd  observation,  vivid  de- 
scription, brilliant  wit,  and  delicious  humor.  In  humorous  characterization  the  volume  is  especially 
rich.  —  Boston  Transcrlpl. 

Among  My  Books.     First  Series.     i2mo,  $2.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00  ;  morocco,  $5.00. 

CoNiKNTs:    Dryden  ;    Witchcraft;   Shakespeare;   Lessing  ;   New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago ; 

Rousseau  and  the  Sentimentalists. 

This  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and  good  learning  than  any  American  or  Englishman, 
with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  could  bring  to  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  here  treated.  —  Spring- 
field lieptihlicaii . 

Among  My  Books.    Second  Series.    i2mo,  $2.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00  ;  morocco,  $5.00. 

Contents  ;  Dante;  Spenser;   Wordsworth;  Milton;  Keats. 

It  Is  a  fortunate  generation  that  can  have  offered  to  it  such  sweet  and  wholesome  literature,  so  pure, 
so  fine  In  tone  ;  criticism  so  incisive,  healthful,  good-tempered,  sound  ;  essays  so  entertaining,  ele- 
vating, sthnulatliig  ;  so  much  learning  wlihou!  pedantry,  wit  without  malice,  humor  that  needa  no 
apology.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

My  Study  Windows.     i2mo,  ^2.00;  half  calf,  $4.00;  morocco,  $5.00. 

CoNTEiNTs  :  My  CJarden  Acquaintance  ;  \  Good  Word  for  Winter  ;  On  a  Certain  Condescension 
In  Foreigners  ;  A  Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josiah  Quincy) ;  Carlyle ;  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Perclval  ;  Thoreau  ;  Swinburne's  Tragedies  ;  Chaucer  ;  Library 
of  Old  Authors  ;  Emerson  the  Lecturer  ;  Pope. 

The  wisdom  and  wit  and  insight  and  imagination  of  the  book  ai-e  as  delightful  as  they  are  surpris- 
ing. The  most  cynical  critic  will  not  despair  of  American  literature,  if  American  authors  are  to  write 
such  books.  —  G.  W.  Curtis,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


MR.  LOWELL'S   POETICAL    WORKS. 

■  The  moving  power  of  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry,  which  we  take  to  be  its  delicate  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  essence  in  common  things,  is,  in  some  of  his  poems,  embodied  in  the  fine  organization  of  a 
purely  poetic  diction  ;  in  others,  in  the  strong,  broad  language  of  po]:iular  feeling  and  humor ;  and  we 
enjoy  each  the  more  for  the  presence  of  the  other. —  The  Spectator  (London). 

Honseliold  Edition,  complete.  i2mo,  $2.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00 ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf, 
$5.00. 

Illustrated  Library  Edition  complete.  Carefully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  red- 
line  border.  With  portrait  and  32  full-page  illustrations,  8vo,  full  gilt,  $4.00; 
half  calf,  $7.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $9.00. 

Diamond  Edition.     iSmo,  $1.00 ;  half  calf,  $2.25  ;  morocco,  $3.00  ;  tree  calf,  $3.50. 

Red-Line  Edition.  With  portrait  and  16  full-page  illustrations.  Small  4to,  full  gilt, 
$2.50  ;  half  calf,  $4.00 ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $6.00. 

*^*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO   FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  imiversally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  lieiids  of  the 
principal  dopartmeuta  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEBSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  heaaty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  HUontlily 

FOK  1881   WILr^   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stctart  Phelps,  author  of  '*  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Lathiiop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  BisHor,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," **  The  Undiscovered  Country ";  and  Henry 
-James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "Tlie  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stow-e,  T.  H.  Aldrich,  Sarah 

ORNif     fjEWETT,      Co:NSTANnE     FEKIMORE      WOOLSON, 

Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Assays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
Solitical  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
hrist;  William" RI.  Rossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Farly  Culture,  Myths 
and  FolU-Loro  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  li.  L.  I.>irG- 
dalk,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  iu  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each, 

TERMS:  ip-l. 00  a  year,  in  advance,  ^osia^ij/ree;  35  cents 
:a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  iiFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  m   1867. 

Not  more    than  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fil'teen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  Including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  ThorouiGrh  Bass,  etc.,  to 
ensure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
■eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  tliat  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  (Jircular  to        .ruril  US  EICHBUKG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  Btill  maintain  their  excelleuo 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claaa 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS   TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  vuxiled  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  Thr  Eastern  States,  and  first  towiu  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is' 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Masicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated $1.50 

■We  Girls.    A  Home  .Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.0O 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  hound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

tTust  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.01) 


Odd,  or  Even? , $1.60 

Faith  Gai-tney's  Girlhood,    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gaywortliys  :    A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer   in    l.eslie    Goldthwaite*9    I.ife, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  bers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaued,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
and  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
sion,' which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  lind  \t."—ISoslon  Commonwealth. 

**.*  For  aah'-  bt/  /ioo/cset/ers.     Sent,  post-paUl,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the.  Pabtlifliers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUPERIOR 

MUSICAL    WORKS. 

For  Sunday  Schools: 

TUC  DCAPDM  I  IPUT  (30  cents.)  is  imdoubtedly 
I  nt  DtAuUll  LlUn  li  one  of  the  best  Sunday 
School  Song  Books  that  has  been  published.  By  J.  H. 
Tknney  and  E.  A.  Hoffman.  Send  3  dimes  (or  Speci- 
men Copy. 

JVe«j  Operas : 

OLIVETTE,  (50  cents.)  BILLEE  TAYLOB,  (50  cents.) 
THE  MASCOT,  (?1.50.)  Four  editions  of  very  popular 
operas. 

For  General  Headers,  and  for  TOWN  LIBRARIES: 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

As  the  Great  Masters  really  created  modern  music,  no 
musician  is  thoroughly  posted  until  he  has  read  their 
lives.  Ditson  &  Co.  publish  excellent  and  very  readable 
biographies  of  Beethoven  (.^2),  Handel  (■'$2),  KoBsiiti 
($1.75),  Mendelssohn  ($1.50),  Chopin  (§1.50),  Von  "We- 
ber (2  vols.,  each  §1.50),  and  Schumann  (¥1.50).  These 
are  all  elegant  volumes,  as  are  the  Komantic  Biogra- 
phy of  Mozart  (irl.TS),  Beethoven  Biographical  Bo- 
mance  ($1.50),  and  the  X-etters  of  Mozart  (2  vols.,  each 
$1.50),  Beethoven's  ILetters  (§2),  MendeIsshon*3  bet- 
ters (2  series,  each  $1.50),  and  Urbino's  Sketches  of 
Eminent  Musical  Composers  (S.75).  The  most  valu- 
able Musical  History  ia  Bitter's  History  of  Music  (2 
vols.,  each  SI. 50),  and  the  most  entertaining  Historical 
Sketches  are  those  iu  L.  C.  Elson's  well  written  Curiosi- 
ties of  Music  (■'Jl). 

OLIVE3R  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG.EERANI.N.  T 

"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  v/onderful."  KEV.  H.  W.  KNAPP 
D.  r>.  New  yorlc. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V* 
HERIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  35  cents, 
or  B.  A.  OLDS,  100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 


A  Highly  Competent  Teacher 

Of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Theory,  wishes  position  iu 
above.    Address:  MUSIC  STUDY,  care  of 

Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 


Monthly  Price  ed.iljy  Post,  7d.,  SnTjscription,  $1,75  a  Tear, 
ESTABLISHED  1863. 

The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  E.  C. 

P^ihlished  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


The  Orchestra  -which  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6il.  per  Inch  in  Column. 

REPEATS: — Four  Innt-rtUms  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

i7i-  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £3,  lOs.    Quarter,  £1,  53. 

WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  FLEET  STREET,  LOUDOIJ. 
O0ce  of  "Jieeocs'  Musical  Directory." 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EAELY  SPEIKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henry  U.  Tiiokeac.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  S1..50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keeuness  of  observation,  the 
same  remr.rkahle  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  aud  iudividnal  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuabk  and  attractive. 

WALDiaf  •  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  1 6mo,  $1.50. 
Their  enchantment  never  palls  upon  the  sense :  they 
harm  tlie  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  till  hia  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
images  of  tb«  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 
Tribitne. 

A   WEEK    ON   THE   CONCOHD   AND    MEBBI- 

MACK  EIVEES.     16mo,  $1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  re- 
gioQE  of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  aud  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire. — 
—  The  Independent  (New  York). 

EXCTTRSIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.     With 
a  Biographical   Sketch  by  R.   W.  Emerson, 
and  a  portrait.     I6mo,  $1.50. 
Contents  :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  R.   W. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord  ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing; Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples;  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

His  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  ympathetic,  and  profound ;  and  his  descrip- 
tiolts  are  of  the  best  in  literature.  Ilis  "  Excursions  "  ia 
the  most  origiual  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature. — 
GEO«Ga  William  Curtis. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Ktaadn  ;  Chesuncook ;  The  AUe- 
gash  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses,  lie  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ejir- 
trumpet ;  and  his  memory  wa^  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  aud  heard.  —  R.  \V.  Emeeson. 

CAPE  COD.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Shipwreck;  Stage-Coach 
Views :  The  Plains  of  Nauj^et;  'I'he  Beach  ;  The 
WeUfleet  Oysternian  ;  The  lieacli  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape;  T'ne  Highl;iiid  Light;  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  Vrovincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  iiitT;resting  book.  No 
oue  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  ^ead  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  Boston 
Adverli^r. 

LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS,  to  which  are 

added  a  few  PoeinB.     16mo,  $1,50. 
A    YANKEE    IN    CANADA.     With   Antislavery 

and  Reform  Papers,     16mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience";  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained ;  Herald  of  Freedom  ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum  ;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.,50, 

Contents  :    Pepacton :    a    Summer   Voyage 
Springs ;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets ;  Notes  by  the  Way ;  Foot-Paths ;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs ;  Winter  Picftirea ;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 

WAKE  ROBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  S1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks  ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;  The  Bluebird  ; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  ia  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selbome.  —  Hartford  Coiirant. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlaiged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  ;  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow-Walkers  ;  The  Fox ; 
A  March  Chronicle;  .-Vutuinn  Tides;  The  Apple; 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  — 
Boston    Gazelle. 

This  ia  a  very  chHrming  little  book Th«  minute- 
ness of  hia  observation,  the  keeunese  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  Ireshiiess. —  Xke  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIRDS  AND  POETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 

$1.50. 

Contents:  Birds  and  Poets;  April;  Touches 
of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emerson  ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Before 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essaya,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
*  h.trm  of  nature,  a  paatonil  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherda 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  boolt,  is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  bird..;  and  the  poets  who  saug  and  sing  of  them, 
—  London  E.rarntiier. 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.*    16mo,  SI. 50. 

Contents:  TIio  3'Hstonil  Bees;  Sharp  Eyes ; 
Is  it  going  to  Kain  ?  Speckh-d  Trout;  Birds  and 
Birds ;  A  Bed  of  Boughs ;  Birds'-Nesting ;  The 
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Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  uaturo's  moatpersuasiroproph 
ets.  His  love  for  the  woods  aud  fhe  fields,  and  all  that  ifl 
therein,  i.-  so  eincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us  about 
the  ways  of  uiiture  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  ia  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina- 
tivt^  perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  etyle 
is  Kimplicity  itBidf,  and  the  cbann  of  his  writings  can  b* 
iiij:igii*-ii. —  Pkilailelpkia  North  American. 
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7.   Orchestral  Concert  by  Mr.  Louis  Maas,  in  Aid  of 
the  Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind.     Music  Hall  at 
2.30  P.M. 
9,  Mme,   Etelka   Gerster  vrith  Thomas  Orchestra  at 
Music  H.all. 
10  and  12,  Theodore  Thomas:  "  Damnation  de  Fauat." 
11.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

11.  Mme.  Gerster's  Second  Concert. 

12.  Mendelssohn's  "Son  and  Stranger,"  Boston    Mu- 

seum, 2  p.  M. 

li.  Gerster's  Matinee,  2.30  p.  m. 

16  and  17.  Theodore  Thomas:  "  Romeo  and  Juliet:" 
Dramatic  Symphony  by  Berlioz. 

17, 19,  and  20.  First  performances  of  the  "  CEdipus  Tyi- 
annns"  of  Sophocles  (in  the  Greek),  with  music 
by  Prof.  J.  K,  Paine,  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge. 

18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

THE  (EDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 

Tickets  for  a  performance  of  the  <EDIPUS  TYRAN- 
NUS OF  SOPHOCLES,  iu  the  Sanders  Theatre  of  Har- 
vard University,  on  SATURDAY,  Alay  21,  at  2.15  P.  M., 
will  be  for  sale  at  the  Uxiversity  Bookstoiie  in  Cam- 
bridge on  Tuesday,  April  28,  at  9  A.  il.  Not  more  than 
six  tlcJcets  will  he  sold  to  any  one  person. 

The  Greelc  text  of  the  CEdipus  Tyraunus,  with  Camp- 
hell's  English  translation  is  uow  for  sale  at  the  same 
place.  Price  oOceuts  ;  by  mail  60  cents.  Prof  essor  Paine's 
music  of  the  choruses  is  f-or  sale  there,  and  at  146  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.    Price  §51.25. 
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Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holub.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    .¥10.00. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi  River,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarkably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bavtle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence.  

*i^*  Eor  sale  by  bookseller/t.  Sent  postpaid^  on  receipt  of 
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Published  by 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  Keeves.      NEW  YORK.  —  Scliuberth. 

We  cordially  congratulate  I\Iadame  Hitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  — /Jra,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  aud  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner.  —  Nation,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  pernsal.  Brief  .as  is  Madame 
Hitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  ch,aracter 
it  is  convincingly  just  .and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemaun,  entirely  dill'erent  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Hitter  by  Madam  Olara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York. 
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School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  HITTER,  Director 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Pougbkeepsif , 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished, 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  1),  D,,  President. 
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TO   THE  ORGAN. 


Organ,  King  among  the  clan 

Of  mechanisms,  complicate, 

Through  which  the  cunning  skill  of  man 

Doth  silence  make  articulate 

Harmonious  sound. 

Melodic  measure !  — 
Say,  wlio  conceived  the  wondrous  plan 
To  build  a  palace  for  this  treasure  1  — 

With  chambers  round, 

Whence,  at  the  pressure 
Of  a  human  finger  light, 
On  ivory  or  ebon  gate, 
Shall  hasten  many  an  air}'  sprite 
With  sudden  consciousness  elate, 

To  answer,  "  Here  ! " 
With  ready  voice. 

II. 

Whence  come  ye,  viewless  spirits  ■?  Where 
Lurked  ye  before  ye  found  these  cells  "i 
From  blue,  illimitable  air?  — 
In  labyrinths  of  tinted  shells, 

Wliere  erst  ye  breatlied 

Your  songs  of  Ocean  ?  — 
From  forests  'mongst  whose  ancient  pines 
Ye  sang  —  and  trembled  with  devotion  ■?  — 

From  cascades  wreathed 

In  arched  motion, 
Like  silver  web  Arachne  twines  "! 
From  rolling  cloud,  —  the  tlmnder's  lair, — 
From  ocean  caves,  from  ocean  waves. 
Cataract  and  storm !  —  Spirits  of  air, 

Ye  answer,  "  Here  !  " 
With  ready  voice. 
III. 
Organ !  grand  epitome 
Of  pipe  and  sackbut,  lyre  and  lute  ; 
Tabor,  timbrel,  psaltery  ; 
Viol,  ten-stringed  harp,  and  flute: 

Tlie  trumpet's  blare, 

The  cymbals'  clashing,  — 
Sounds  of  grief  and  sounds  of  glee  ; 
Dirge  funereal,  triumph  flashing  ; 

All,  all  are  there ;  — 

Wailing,  ■ — ■  dashing. 
From  distant  clime,  from  ancient  time. 
They  speak  anew  in  harmony. 
Organ,  instrument  sublime ! 
All  meet,  all  culminate  in  thee, 

And  answer,  "  Here  !" 
With  ready  voice. 

IV. 

Did  Pan,  among  Arcadian  liills. 
While  Syrinx  still  his  suit  evaded. 
Hear  hints  of  thee  in  murmuring  rills, 
Whilst  for  tlie  charmed  reed  he  waded  T 

Did  Love  infer 

The  quaint  invention  ? 
Or,  while  the  palms  of  Nod  were  young, 
Did  Jubal  catcli  some  sweet  intention 

From  insect  whirr, 

Or  bowstring's  tension. 
Voice  of  winds,  or  bird's  clear  song  1 
To  thee,  Cecilia,  taught  of  Heaven, 
Thee,  raptured  by  tli'  angelic  throng, 
The  banded  organ-pipes  were  given, 

To  answer,  "  Here  !  " 
With  ready  voice. 


Organ,  instrument  sublime ! 
Thy  feeble  infancy  began 
In  the  mist  of  dateless  time. 
With  the  infancy  of  man. 

Harsh  and  few 

Thy  first  inflations ; 
But,  as  broad  and  broader  ran 
The  life-stream  down  through  generations. 

Sweeter  grew 

Thy  intonations ; 
Till,  to-day  thou  standest  King  ! 
Climax  of  all  tliat  men  applaud ;  — 
That  out  from  spheral  silence  bring 
The  echo  of  divine  accord ;  — 

Aye  answering,  "  Here  ! " 
With  ready  voice. 

VI. 

0  Builder !  build  the  Organ  well ! 
Bring  soundest  metal  from  the  mine  ; 
And  fragrant  wood  from  forest  dell ; 
And  deck  with  carvings,  quaint  and  fine. 

Sweet  Music's  shrine. 

Paint  angels'  faces 
On  the  silver  pipes  that  shine 
In  front ;  and  in  the  panelled  spaces 

Garlands  twine. 

And  nymphs  and  graces  ; 
^Vhile  Caryatides  unweary. 
Like  the  basses  of  the  chord. 
On  either  side  the  burden  carry ; 
Seeming  still  to  praise  the  Lord, 

Still  answering,  "  Here  !  " 
Witli  ready  voice. 

VII. 

Happy  they,  the  master  souls. 
Who  wrote  undying  symphonies; 
Hieroglypliics  —  magic  scrolls  — 
Full  of  wondrous  mysteries. 

'Tis  thine  to  tell 

Their  mystic  story. 
Worthy  Organ  !     And  as  rolls 
Through  pillared  aisles  the  varied  glory. 

That  now  doth  swell 

"Memento  Mori," 
And  now,  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus," 
We  know  not  whicli  is  most  entrancing ; 
The  skill  which  brings  the  sounds  to  us, 
Or  those  sweet  sounds  themselves,  advancing. 
Still  answering,  "  Here  !  " 
With  ready  voice. 

VIII. 

Humbly  sit  I  at  thy  portal ; 
With  a  sense  of  awed  surprise 
That  to  me,  a  sinful  mortal. 
Should  approach  sucli  harmonies. 

Grief,  care,  and  fear. 

And  doubt  and  sorrow. 
All  that  pains  the  soul  immortal, 
All  that  makes  it  dread  the  morrow, 

AH  disappear : 

I  seem  to  borrow 
Wings  from  ye,  ye  winge'd  tones, 
And  with  ye  my  heart  ascends. 
Till  with  song's  of  blessed  ones 
Perchance  tlie  organ-antliem  blends  :  — 

And  answers,  "  Here  ! " 
With  ready  voice. 

IX. 

House  of  Music  !  Organ  grand ! 
Temple,  templed ;  shrine  enshrined ! 
Let  the  poet-king's  command 
Now  in  tliee  fulfilment  find  : 

"  Praise  the  Lord  ! " 

Let  tliine  oblation 
Wreathing  up  witli  solemn  chord. 
Represent  a  world's  ovation,  — 

"Praise  the  Lord !" 

Let  thy  vibration 
Thrill  through  space  with  worship's  hymn ; 
Till  about  the  great  white  throne, 
With  cherubim  and  serapliim. 
Sounds  the  far-aspiring  tone. 

Still  answering,  "  Here  ! " 
Witli  ready  voice. 

LUCY  COKA  MTEIGK. 
Concord,  Mass.,  August  30, 1877. 


SACRED   MUSIC    IN    ITALY. 

The  death  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  the  eminent 
Italian  patriot  and  statesman,  was  signalized 
by  a  solemn  funeral  service  at  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  audience,  whicli  counted  among 
its  number  notabilities  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
The  Mass  executed  on  the  occasion  was  a 
Requiem  in  D-minor  by  Commendatore  Casa- 
morata,  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Florence  Academy  of  Mu.sic  ;  and  the  choice 
was  the  more  happy  as  Signer  Casamorata's 
work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  merit,  and 
offers  a  bright  contrast  to  the  feeble  and 
hopeless  attempts  at  sacred  music  with  which 
the  names  of  the  Roman  choir-masters  of  the 
day  are  associated. 

The  Requiem  is  essentially  classical  in  form, 
though  not  without  a  certain  dramatic  element 
which  at  once  mitigates  the  severity  of  style, 
and  enhances  the  solemnity  of  the  work. 
Thelv3a'ie,  Offertorio  and  Benedictus  —  which 
latter  was  admirably  sung  by  Signer  Bichi, 
an  excellent  tenor  —  are  very  effective  ;  the 
"  Recordare  .lesn  Pie,"  and  the  "  Ore  Sup- 
plex,"  too,  excel  by  beauty  of  expression 
and  purity  of  style  ;  but  the  palm  belongs  to 
the  "  Dies  Irie.  "  and  "  Confutatis  "  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  noble  and  elevated  tone  per- 
vading them,  produced  a  iwofound  impression. 
Concerted  numbers  and  choruses  predominate 
largely  throughout  the  work,  and  the  orches- 
tral part  is  more  or  less  descriptive,  being 
marked  by  adequate  coloring  and,  in  some  of 
the  movements,  by  a  very  skilful  treatment 
of  the  leading  vocal  subjects. 

The  managel's  of  the  ceremony  had  evi- 
dently taken  pains  to  select  a  composition 
which  should  not  only  redound  to  the  credit 
of  a  local  musical  institution,  but  also  demon- 
strate to  the  numerous  foreigners  present  that, 
after  all,  sacred  music  in  Italy,  or  at  least  in 
Florence,  is  not  quite  in  so  hopeless  a  condi- 
tion as  is  generally  supposed.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  in 
Italy  to  reform  sacred  music.  With  Signer 
Casamorata,  Verdi  and  Bottesiiu  are  per- 
haps the  only  living  Italian  composers  who 
have  made  an  effort  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  . 
the  neglected  Muse  and  save  her  from  utter 
decay  and  ruin.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  theatrical  tendency  of  Verdi's  Requiem, 
it  is  a  luminous  work,  and  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction.  Bottesini's  Requiem,  although 
not  so  familiar,  is  undoubtedly  the  purer  of 
the  two.  It  was  performed  at  the  Teatro 
Regio  of  Turin  during  Holy  Week  last  year, 
and  deserves  to  be  made  known  beyond  the 
borders  of  Italy.  But  when  we  have  spoken 
of  Verdi,  Bottesini  and  Casamorata,  we  have 
said  all ;  for  the  rest  are,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  Bazzini  and  Pedrotti,  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  notice.  This  sweeping  condem- 
nation was  painfully  verified,  not  only  by 
the  compositions  executed  during  Holy  Week, 
1880,  in  Rome,  but  by  the  Palestrina  festival 
in  May  last.  This  so-called  "  festival,"  or- 
ganized by  Mustapha,  the  choir-master  of  St. 
Peter's,  consisted  of  two  concerts  of  the  same 
programme,  of  which  Palestrina's  composi- 
tions were  really  the  only  ones  of  any  impor- 
tance.    The  numerous  works  which  had  been 
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sent,  and  had  for  the  greater  part  been  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Italian  composers  of 
the  day,  were  hardly  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  printed. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  sacred  music 
in  Italy  is  owing  partly  to  the  vis  inertice  of 
the  Church  and  the  slovenliness  of  the  services, 
partly  to  the  indifference  of  the  public  to 
sacred  music  as  such.  The  latter  is  but  the 
,  natural  consequence  of  the  former,  for  of  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  promoter  of 
sacred  music,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  in  the 
language  of  Rousseau:  "  Qui  s'endort  dans  le 
sein  d'un  pere  n'est  pas  en  souci  du  reveil." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  music  performed  in 
the  churches  of  Rome  is  worse  than  inferior, 
and  but  for  some  occasional  singer  of  note, 
such  as  the  late  Fra  Giovanni,  it  would  often 
be  beyond  endurance.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  service 
at  the  German  College,  whose  choir,  being 
specially  and  admirably  trained,  is  unique  in 
its  way.  Organ  performances,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  provincial  towns,  have  fallen  to  the 
level  of  galops,  polkas,  marches,  or  similar  live- 
ly strains  :  and  when  they  are  executed  b)^ 
an  organist  who  hammers  ajid  strums  on  an 
instrument  which  is  either  antiquated  or  out 
of  tune,  creaking  and  laboring  at  every  note, 
the  effect  may  be  readily  imagined.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  something  like  a  re- 
spectable performance  of  sacred  music  may 
now  be  heard  in  Rome  is  the  anniversary  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  death,  when  a  funeral  mass 
is  executed  at  the  Pantheon.  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years  that  efforts  have  been 
made  in  Rome  to  perform  Protestant  orato- 
rios, such  as  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  St. 
Paul,  in  concert-rooms ;  but  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
thankless  and  impossible  task  to  make  such 
music  popular  in  Rome  or  Italy.  The  suc- 
cess of  performances  of  that  kind  depends  on 
the  uncertain  support  of  the  educated  few  and 
of  foreign  residents  or  visitors  ;  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  the  slovenly  singing  and  oper- 
atic tunes  at  St.  Peter's,  St.  Giovanni  in  Lat- 
erano,  or  other  churches  are  naturally  much 
more  attractive. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  quite  recent- 
ly some  enlightened  musicians  in  Northern 
Italy  have  directed  their  attention  to  this 
disgraceful  and  intolerable  state  of  things, 
and  that  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Guerrino  Amelli,  a  Society,  the  "  Santa  Ce- 
cilia," has  been  founded  at  Milan  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  reform  of  sacred 
music  in  Italy.  The  first  concert  lately  given 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  ajjpears  not  to  have  been  very  bril- 
liantly supported,  but  the  programme,  being 
selected  from  strictly  classical  works  of  the 
best  Italian  and  foreign  masters,  attested  at 
once  the  aim  of  the  promoters  and  their  in- 
tention to  attain  it.  ^ 

The  danger  in  a  radical  reform  of  this  kind 
lies  in  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  advocate 
the  views  of  Fetis  and  others,  that  the  only 


I  It  may  be  added  that,  following  in  the  wake  of  Milan, 
a  "  Chenibini  "  Society  lias  been  started  in  Florence,  un- 
der tlie  direction  of  the  eminent  pianist,  Signor  Buonam- 
ioi. 


style  of  music  suitable  for  the  Church,  viz., 
sacred  music  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  Canto  fermo,  because  it  expresses  that 
repose  and  immutability  which  are  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  to  enforce  Canto  fermo  in  sacred  compo- 
sitions would  be  tantamount  to  denying  to 
music  the  right  of  expressing  feelings,  pas- 
sions, and  affections,  to  impeding  its  progress 
and  development,  and  to  depriving  it  of  all 
that  constitutes,  if  not  the  beauty,  certainly 
the  essence  and  vitality  of  an  art. 

The  principle  of  limiting  sacred  music  to 
Canto  fermo  is  therefore  ipso  facto  absurd ; 
and  yet  it  has  found  acceptance  with  some, 
whilst  others  insist  that  the  organ  alone  should 
be  retained  in  the  Church  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  instruments.  Within  the  last  two 
centuries  music  has  made  gigantic  strides,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  strange  and  inconceivable 
if  in  the  temple  "  at  whose  altar,"  as  Herder 
says,  "  music  originated,"  if  in  the  Church 
alone  it  were  to  be  neglected  or  remain  sta- 
tionary. It  is  therefore  only  natural  that 
sacred  music  should  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  music 
generall}' :  to  limit  the  means,  to  exclude  this 
or  that  instrument,  would  only  limit  the  power 
of  expression. 

Of  course  sacred  music  should  not  be  op- 
eratic music,  for  its  true  object  will  alwaj's 
be  to  awaken  in  us  the  thought  of  the  divine  : 
indeed  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  the  Council  of  Trent,  St. 
Bernard,  and  others,  understood  sacred  mu- 
sic. But  the  mode  of  expressing  religious 
feeling  in  music  cannot  be  taught,  and  the 
degree  of  taste,  refinement,  and  artistic  edu- 
cation of  the  composer  is  the  sole  criterion : 
given  those  qualities,  musical  ideas  may  be 
enunciated  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw 
a  hard-and-fast  line  between  sacred  and  secu- 
lar music,  and  the  truth  of  this  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  works  of  those  composers 
who  are  universally  accepted  as  masters  in 
both  branches  of  music.  Many  of  the  cho- 
ruses of  Mozart's  Masses  are  in  conception 
and  treatment  similar  to  the  choruses  of  his 
operas  ;  Handel's  operatic  airs  are  frequently 
reproduced  in  his  oratorios,  and  vice  versa  ; 
airs,  such  as  Bach's  "My  heart,  ever  faithful," 
Mendelssohn's  "  Then  shall  the  righteous," 
from  JSlijah,  etc.,  may  be  called  strictly 
secular,  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned. 
Again,  the  airs  of  Pergolesi's  Olimpiade 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  his 
-Stahat  Mater;  parts  of  Cherubini's  Elisa 
al  San  Bernardo  are  much  more  severe  in 
style  than  the  motet  Juste  Die,  and  the 
"  Gloria  "  of  his  Mass,  not  to  speak  of  Ros- 
sini's, Gounod's,  and  Brahms's  more  modern 
works. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Society  of  Milan  will  not  hamper  its 
beneficial  action  by  laying  down  narrow  rules, 
or  limiting  the  means  of  expression,  and 
therefore  the  sphere  of  sacred  music,  which, 
as  Schumann  observes,  should,  be  after  all 
the  supreme  aim  of  every  composer.  The 
Society  should  make  it  its  object  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  classical  masters,  to  improve 


the  taste  for,  and  encourage  the  study  and 
composition  of,  sacred  music ;  and  in  this  way 
it  will  alone  be  possible  to  gradually  reform 
Italian  church  music,  for  the  disgraceful  and 
degenerate  condition  of  which  Rome  is  solely 
responsible.  —  Lond.  Musical  Times. 


MR.  PEPYS  THE   MUSICIAN.^ 

BY  FBANCIS  HUEFFEE. 

(Continued  from  page  M.) 
IV. 

A  single  and  not  very  instructive  sentence 
contains  all  that  Mr.  Pepys  has  to  say  of  Irish 
national  tunes ;  it  is  in  substantial  and  verbal 
agreement  with  his  opinion  of  the  Celtic 
music  of  the  North.  "  Among  other  things," 
he  writes,  "  Harris  sang  liis  Irish  song,  the 
strangest  in  itself,  and  the  prettiest  sung  by 
him  that  ever  I  heard." 

The  Mr.  Harris  here  referred  to  is  an  in- 
teresting character  who  frequently  appears  in 
the  Diary.  He  was  an  actor,  and  originally 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Davenant's  company ; 
but  growing,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says  in  another 
place,  very  proud,  he  demanded  twenty  pounds 
for  himself  more  than  Betterton  or  anybody 
else  upon  every  new  play,  and  ten  pounds 
upon  every  revival,  which  Sir  William  refus- 
ing to  give,  he  swore,  he  would  never  act 
there  more,  in  expectation  of  being  received 
in  the  other  house.  Pepys  was  fond  of  him, 
and  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Hales.  At 
the  time  when  he  sang  the  Irish  song  he  was 
an  actor  of  the  duke's  plaj^house  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of  great  and  varied  culture. 
"I  find  him  a  very  curious  and  understanding 
person  in  all  pictures  and  other  things,  and  a 
man  of  fine  conversation."  The  entry  from 
which  the  last  extract  is  quoted,  describes  a 
musical  party  at  Mr.  Pepys's  house,  and  is  so 
merry  and  pleasing  in  tone  that  it  deserves 
quotation,  although  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject.  The  Mrs.  Knipp,  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  was  an  actress  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  anon ;  Mercer,  who  sings 
the  Italian  song,  is  the  musical  handmaiden 
of  Mrs.  Pepys,  already  known  to  the  reader. 

"  So  away  with  all  my  company  down  to 
the  office,  and  there  fell  to  dancing,  and  con- 
tinued at  it  an  hour  or  two,  there  coming  Mi's. 
Anne  Jones,  a  merchant's  daughter  hard  bv, 
who  dances  well,  and  aU  in  mighty  good  hu- 
mor, and  danced  with  great  pleasure,  aud  then 
sung  and  then  danced,  and  then  suno-  many 
things  of  three  voices  —  both  Harris  and  Rolt 
singing  their  parts  excellently.  Among  other 
things  Harris  sang  his  Irish  song,  the  strano-- 
est  in  itself,  and  the  prettiest  sung  by  him 
that  ever  I  heard.  'Then  to  supper  in  the 
office,  a  cold  good  supper,  and  wondrous  mer- 
ry. Here  was  Mrs.  Turner,  also,  and  Mrs. 
Markham.  After  supper  to  dancing  again, 
and  singing,  and  so  continued  till  almost  three 
in  the  morning,  and  then  with  extraordinary 
pleasure  broke  up.  Only  towards  morning 
Knipp  fell  a  lictle  ill,  and  so  my  wife  home 
with  her  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  we  continued 
dancing  and  singing  ;  and  among  other  things 
our  Mercer  unexpectedly  did  happen  to  sing 
an  Italian  song  I  know  not,  of  which  they 
two  sung  the  other  two  parts  too,  that  did 
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almost  ravish  me  and  made  me  in  love  with  her 
more  than  ever  with  her  singing.  As  late  as  it 
was,  yet  Rolt  and  Harris  would  go  home 
to-night,  and  walked  it,  though  I  had  a  bed  for 
them.  And  it  proved  dark  and  a  misty  night, 
and  very  windy.  The  company  being  all 
gone  to  their  homes,  I  up  with  Mrs.  Pierce 
to  Knipp,  who  was  in  bed,  and  we  waked  her 
and  sung  a  song,  and  then  left  my  wife  to  see 
Mrs.  Pierce  in  bed  to  her,  in  our  best  chamber, 
and  so  to  bed  myself,  my  mind  mightily  sat- 
isfied with  all  this  evening's  work,  and  think- 
ing it  to  be  one  of  the  merriest  enjoyments  I 
must  look  for  in  the  world,  and  did  content 
myself  therefore  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  and 
so  to  bed ;  only  the  musique  did  not  please 
me,  they  not  being  contented  with  less  than 
30s." 

Fancy  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  taking  actors  and 
actresses  to  the  Admiralty,  and  dancing  and 
singing  with  them  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Pepys  in  the  above 
extract  is  ■'  almost  ravished  "  by  an  Italian 
song.  His  position  toward  the  art  of  that 
country  was  however  not  that  of  unbounded 
admiration.  In  the  common  opinion  of  his 
age,  which  despised  English  art  compared 
with  the  foreign  article,  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  acquiesce,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  patriotic  indignation  made  him  somewhat 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  real  merits  of 
Italian  music.  Another  reason  why  that 
music  did  not  at  first  appeal  to  him  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  man  to  be  omitted.  It 
shows  his  attitude  as  a  critic  of  vocal  music 
in  the  most  striking  light :  "  Went  with  Knipp 
to  Mrs.  Manuel's,  ^  where  Mrs.  Pierce  was, 
and  her  boy  and  girl ;  and  here  I  did  hear 
Mrs.  Manuel,  and  one  of  the  Italians,  her 
gallant,  sing  well.  But  yet  I  confess  I  am 
not  delighted  so  much  with  it  as  to  admire  it ; 
for  not  understanding  the  words  I  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  vocalitys  of  the  musick  and  it 
proves  only  instrumental ;  and  therefore  was 
more  pleased  to  hear  Knipp  sing  two  or  three 
little  English  things  that  I  understood,  though 
the  composition  of  the  other,  and  performance, 
was  very  fine."  It  will  be  seen  that  to  Mr. 
Pepys  words  and  music  in  a  song  were  insep- 
arable, and  could  not  be  enjoyed  apart  from 
each  other.  To  the  real  merits  of  Italian  art 
he  was,  however,  by  no  means  blind,  and  a  few 
months  after  the  last  entry  (March  22,  1668) 
we  hear  him  speak  in  this  e-\alted  strain  :  — 

"Here  I  met  with  Brisband,and  after  hear- 
ing the  service  at  the  King's  Chapel  where  I 
heard  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Eeynolds, 
the  old  Presbyterian,  begin  a  very  plain  ser- 
mon, he  and  I  to  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and 
there  did  hear  the  Italians  sing  ;  and  indeed 
their  musick  did  appear  most  admirable  to 
me  beyond  anything  of  ours  :  I  was  never  so 
well  satisfied  in  my  life  with  it." 

"  Beyond   anything  of  ours  "  may  not  be 

flattering  to  one's  national  pride,  but  it  would 

be  difficult  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  criticism. 

Italy  in  those  days  was  the  heart  and  root  of 

musical  life  just  as  Germany  is  now.     There 

were  in  various  countries  branches  with  more 

iMrs.  Manuel,  in  August,  1067,  "the  Jew's  widow,  for- 
merly a  player,"  and  in  Marcli,  1668,  "  the  Jew's  wife, 
and  a  mighty  discreet,  soher  carriaged  woman." 


or  less  indigenous  fruit,  but  they  all  drew 
their  nourishment  from  the  common  principle 
of  life.     Of  this  Mr.  Pepys  was  well  aware. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   ARCHDUKE   RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph  Johann  Joseph  Rainer,  Archduke, 
born  at  Florence,  January  8tb,  1788,  died  sud- 
denly at  Baden  (near  Vienna),  .July  24th,  1831. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  large  family  of  Leo- 
pold of  Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of 
Spain.  On  the  death  of  Kaiser  Joseph  11,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1790,  Leopold  came  to  Vienna  as 
his  brother's  successor,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  Rudolph  received  an  exclusively  German 
education.  The  love  and  cultivation  of  music 
were  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  his  great- 
grandfather, Carl  VI,  who  so  accompanied  on 
the  harpsichord  and  from  the  full  score  an  opera 
by  Fux,  that  the  composer  exclaimed  :  "  Bravo  ! 
your  Majesty  might  serve  anywhere  as  chief 
Kapellmeister  !  "  The  Kaiser  turned  to  him  and 
said,  smihng,  "  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  chief  Kapell- 
meister ;  we  are  better  off  as  Kaiser !  " 

His  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  was  a  well- 
educated  musical  dilettante,  a  fine  singer :  her 
children,  from  a  very  early  age,  sang  and  per- 
formed cantatas  and  little  dramas,  texts  by  Metas- 
tasio,  on  birthdays  and  like  occasions.  His  uncle. 
Max  Franz,  was  the  music-lovi'ng  Elector  of 
Cologne,  viola  player,  the  organizer  of  that  splen- 
did orchestra  at  Bonn,  to  which  the  Rombergs, 
Ries,  Beethoven,  and  other  afterwards  famous 
musicians  belonged.  And  it  was  his  father,  Leo- 
pold, who,  after  the  first  performance  of  II  Matri- 
monio  Segreto,  text  by  Bertati,  from  Garrick's 
Clandestine  Marriage,  music  by  Cimarosa,  gave 
all  those  who  took  paut  in  the  production  a  sup- 
per, and  then  ordered  the  performance  to  be  re- 
peated. It  was  his  aunt,  Maria  Antoinette,  who 
supported  Gluck  successfully  against  Piccini  at 
Paris.  With  the  other  children  of  the  imperial 
family,  Rudolph  was  instructed  in  music  by  Anton 
Teyber,  and  tradition  says  that,  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  years,  he  played  in  the  salons  of  Lob- 
kowitz  and  other  nobles,  to  general  satisfaction ; 
but  an  archduke  has  little  to  fear  from  hostile 
criticism. 

He  in  later  years  gave  ample  proof  of  possess- 
ing more  than  ordinary  musical  talent  and  taste, 
but  none  greater  than  this  in  his  boyhood.  So 
soon  as  he  had  liberty  of  choice,  he  exchanged 
his  instructor,  Teyber,  for  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
The  precise  date  and  the  circumstances  attending 
this  change  have  eluded  investigation  ;  but  in  his 
fifteenth  year  he  and  his  brother  Rainer  received 
a  separate  establishment  from  their  elder  brother, 
Franz,  now  Kaiser,  and  three  years  later,  Ru- 
dolph, as  "Coadjutor"  of  the  Prince  Archbishop 
Colloredo  of  Olmutz,  had  his  own  alone.  From 
the  notices  of  Ries  and  other  sources,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  connection  between  Rudolph,  a 
}-outh  of  sixteen,  and  Beethoven,  a  man  of  thirty- 
four  years,  began  in  the  winter  of  1803-04. 

Ries  relates  that  Beethoven's  breaches  of  court 
etiquette  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  his 
pupil's  chamberlains,  who  strove  in  vain  to  teach 
him  perforce  its  rules.  He  at  last  lost  all  patience, 
pushed  his  way  into  the  j'oung  archduke's  pres- 
ence, and,  excessively  angry,  assured  him  that  he 
had  all  due  respect  for  his  person,  but  that  the 
punctilious  observation  of  all  the  rules  in  which 
he  was  daily  tutored  was  not  his  business.  Ru- 
dolph laughed  good-humoredly,  and  gave  orders 
that  Beethoven,  for  the  future,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  his  own  way. 

Beethoven,  speaking  once  (1817)  of  this  period 
of  their  intercourse,  told  Fraulein  Giannatasio 
that  he  had  struck  his  pupil's  fingers,  and,  upon 
Rudolph's  assuming  his  archducal   dignity,  had 


defended  himself  by  pointing  to  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  poets  (Goethe)  which  sustained  him. 

Beethoven's  triple  concerto.  Op.  56,  was  writ- 
ten, says  Schindler,  for  Rudolph,  pianoforte; 
Seidler,  violin ;  and  Kraft,  violoncello.  The 
work  does  not  require  great  execution  in  the 
piano  part,  but  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  able  to 
play  it  is  a  very  respectable  performer. 

The  weakness  of  the  archduke's  constitution  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  enterini'  the 
Church.  The  coadjutorship  of  Olmutz  secured 
to  him  the  succession ;  but  what  income  was  at- 
tached to  it  does  not  appear.  Probably,  however, 
the  position  gave  him  something  more  than  "  o-rgat 
expectations ;  "  for,  though  his  allowance  as  arch- 
duke in  a  family  so  very  numerous,  was  of  neces- 
sity comparatively  small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
just  after  completing  his  twenty-first  j'ear,  he  sub- 
scribed fifteen  hundred  florins  to  Beethoven's 
annuitj-. 

In  1818,  Beethoven  determined  to  compose  a 
solemn  Mass  for  the  installation  of  his  pupil,  to 
occur  a  year  or  two  later.  On  the  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  Rudolph  received  a  cardinal's  insignia 
from  the  Pope,  and  his  installation  was  at  length 
fixed  for  March  9,  1820.  But  his  master's  Mass 
had  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  that  the 
ceremony  was  long  since  passed  before  it  was 
completed.  Instead  of  it,  the  music  performed 
was  a  Mass  in  B-flat,  by  Hummel ;  Te  Deum  in 
C,  by  Joseph  Preindl,  Kapellmeister  of  St.  Ste- 
phan's,  in  Vienna;  Hymn  "  Ecce  Sacerdos  mag- 
nus,"  alia  Capella,  by  an  unknown  Herr  P.  v.  R. ; 
and  Haydn's  Offertorium  in  D-minor.  Joseph 
Czerwenka,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral,  con- 
ducted, and  the  orchestra  was  increased  to  the 
number  of  eighty-four.  What  an  opportunity 
was  here  lost  by  Beethoven  ! 

Besides  the  annuity,  there  are  hints  that  Ru- 
dolph's purse  was  often  opened  to  his  master ; 
but  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  respect  and  affec- 
tion are  the  care  with  which  he  preserved  even 
the  most  insignificant  notes  to  him,  written  bv 
Beethoven  ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  collected  for 
his  library  everything  published  by  him,  in  the 
task  of  collecting  which  the  composer  assisted ; 
in  his  purchase  of  the  calligraphic  copy  in  many 
volumes,  folio,  made  of  his  works  by  Haslinger; 
and  his  patience  with  him,  under  circumstances 
that  must  have  at  times  sadly  tried  his  forbear- 
ance. For  Beethoven,  notwithstanding  all  his 
indebtedness  to  his  noble  patron,  chafed  under 
the  restriction  of  absolute  freedom,  which  duty 
to  the  Archduke-Cardinal  occasionally  imposed. 
There  are  passages  in  his  letters  to  Ries  and 
others  (suppressed  in  pubhcation),  as  well  as  in 
the  conversation  books,  which  show  how  gallino- 
even  this  light  yoke  was  to  him ;  and  one  feels  in 
perusing  those  addressed  to  the  archduke  how 
frivolous  are  some  of  the  excuses  for  not  attend- 
ing him  at  the  proper  hour  ;  there  is  also  now  and 
then  superfluous  compliment,  sounding  hollow 
and  insincere,  which  Rudolph  must  have  felt ;  but 
other  letters  throughout  breathe  nothing  but  a 
true  and  warm  affection  for  his  pupil. 

Kdchel  sensibly  remarks  that  the  trouble  lay  in 
Beethoven's  "  aversion  to  the  performance  per- 
force of  regular  duties,  especially  in  the  case  of 
giving  lessons,  and  pre-eminently  in  teaching  the 
theory  of  music,  in  which  it  is  well  known  his 
strength  did  not  lie,  and  for  which  he  had  to  pre- 
pare himself." 

That  Beethoven  was  pleased  to  find  the  forty 
variations  dedicated  to  liim  by  "  his  pupil,  R.  E. 
H."  (Rudolph  Erz.  Herzog),  was  doubtless  the 
fact ;  but  one  must  doubt  whether  his  satisfaction 
warranted  the  superlatives  in  which  his  letter  of 
thanks  is  couched. 

When  the  untamed  nature  of  Beethoven,  and 
his  saddest  of  all  misfortunes  for  a  musician,  are 
considered,  together  with  his  lack  of  worldly  wis- 
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dom  and  his  absolute  need  of  a  Msecenas,  one 
feels  deeply  how  fortunate  for  him  to  have  at- 
tracted and  retained  the  deep  sympathy,  the  warm 
affectionate  regard  of  a  man  of  such  sweet  and 
tender  qualities  as  Archduke  Rudolph. 

Rudolph  was  extremely  fond  of  engraving. 
As  the  forty  variations  and  a  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  clarinet,  composed  for  Count  Ferdinand 
Troyer,  botli  published  by  Haslinger,  are  fair 
specimens  of  his  musical  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, so  several  copper  plates  designed  and  en- 
graved by  him  have  been  preserved  to  testify  to 
his  very  considerable  taste  and  skill  in  the  other 
art. 

He  was  for  many  years  the  "  protector  "  of  the 
great  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music "  at 
Vienna,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  very  valuable 
musical  library. 

A  son  of  his,  for  thirty  years  past  a  well-known 
contributor  to  the  German  musical  periodical 
press,  still  living  (1881),  possesses  an  oil  portrait 
of  Rudolph.  It  shows  a  pleasing,  rather  intel- 
lectual face,  of  the  Hapsburg  type,  but  its  pecu- 
liarities so  softened  as  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
pleasing  and  even  handsome. — Alexa>,'der  W. 
Thayer,  (Land.  Mus.  World.) 
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V. 

THE  OPERA  FKOM  CACCINI  AND  PEEI  TO 

HANDEL. 

We  are  now  to  study  the  growth  of  a  phase  of 
the  art  of  music  which  has  too  often  been  looked 
upon  as  something  not  only  sui  generis,  but  as  thor- 
oughly insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  art.  I  mean 
the  opera  or  lyric  drama.  It  is  true  that  the  opera 
pursued  a  very  Independent  path  for  some  time 
after  its  establishment,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it 
was  in  any  way  insulated  from  otlier  forms  of  com- 
position. Like  the  oratorio,  it  gradually  absorbed 
almost  all  of  those  forms  into  itself ;  not  only  this, 
but  it  also  exerted  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the 
character  of  music  in  general —  an  influence  which 
was  for  a  long  time  one-sided.  It  was  not  until  the 
higher  forms  of  instrumental  composition  had  ar- 
rived at  a  very  perfect  state  of  development  that 
untheatrical  music  began  to  react  upon  the  opera. 
I  have  taken  the  word  opera  in  its  more  restricted 
sense  of  a  drama  in  which  the  characters  simj  a  larger 
or  smaller  portion  of  the  text  in  music  that  strives  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  words;  not  in  the  wider  sense  of 
a  spectacular  entertainment  in  whicli  music  plays 
the  part  of  an  ornamental  accessor}'.  Many  histo- 
rians have  looked  upon  tlie  innocent  little  dramatic 
idyl  "  Robin  et  Marion,"  which  Adam  de  la  Hale  is 
said  to  have  written  in  Naples  in  1282,  as  the  first 
opera.  But  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether 
"  Robin  et  Marion "  really  deserves  the  name  of 
opera  at  all.  It  was  exactly  enough  wliat  we  now 
call  a  vaudeville.  The  songs  in  it  throughout  are 
of  the  popular  troubadour  stamp  and  wholly  inno- 
cent of  dramatic  intention.  True,  one  of  the  germs 
of  the  opera  may  be  found  in  this  charming  little 
play,  but  not  the  most  important  nor  the  most  origi- 
nal one.  In  like  manner  a  germ  of  the  ojiera  is  to 
be  found  in  the  miracle  plays  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  These  religious  ceremonies, 
which  were  half  ritual  and  half  dramatic,  form  an 
interesting  study  in  themselves.  Tlieir  last  sur- 
viving remnant  is  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 
But  their  only  importance  to  our  present  purpose  is 
that  in  them  the  elements  of  music  and  tlieatrical 
representation  were  brought  together  for  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  tlie  old  Greek  tragedy.  In 
any  general  history  of  music  they  should  form  a 
prominent  feature ;  but  in  a  special  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  art  they  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  the  germ  from  which  tlie  opera  sprang. 


1  Revised  by  the  author  from  the  Boston   Traveller's 
report. 


The  music  in  them  was  composed  of  the  ritual 
church  cliants  and  of  popular  melodies ;  it  had  no 
specifically  dramatic  purpose,  and  differed  in  no 
respect  from  the  rest  of  the  music  of  the  day.  But 
as  tlie  true  essence  of  the  opera  is  the  employment  of 
music  for  a  specific  dramatic  purpose,  we  must  not 
look  for  the  first  operatic  beginnings  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  at  which  the  art  of  music  first  took  a 
turn  in  the  direction  of  individual  emotional  ex- 
pression. The  true  opera  was  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Florentine  music-reform  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
One  point  in  the  history  of  the  opera  has  not  gen- 
erally been  sufi[iciently  emphasized.  Call  it  a  purely 
external  and  unessential  circumstance,  if  you  will, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  ever  exerted  a 
stronger  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  opera 
than  opera  composers  in  general  have  been  willing 
to  admit  to  themselves.  This  point  is  that  the 
opera  began  as  an  article  of  pure  luxury.  Unlike 
all  other  forms  of  music  it  began  by  appealing  and 
has  continued  to  appeal  chiefly  to  the  luxurious  and 
money-spending  classes.  It  has  always  been  a 
fashionable  entertainment.  It  sprang  from  the  lap 
of  an  epicurean  noblesse  whose  enjoyment  of  art 
partook  largely  of  the  character  of  refined  sensual- 
ism, and  whose  veneration  for  art  expressed  itself 
in  a  rather  overstrained  and  affected  pedantry.  Tlie 
opera  was  ushered  into  the  world  in-an  atmosphere 
of  musk  and  artificial  sachet  perfumes,  swaddled  in 
satin  and  fine  laces,  and  its  cradle  rocked  by  the 
whitest  and  most  delicate  of  hands.  No  other  form 
of  music  can  boast  so  noble  a  pedigree  (in  a  worldly 
sense)  nor  has  to  keep  up  its  inherited  state  by  such 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  coin.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
it  has  proved  itself  a  very  hardy  growth,  and  has 
exerted  an  almost  unparalleled  influence  upon  every 
form  of  musical  composition.  No  sooner  had  a  mu- 
sical form  fully  developed  itself  than  it  began  to 
feel  this  influence.  The  very  first  thing  the  opera 
did,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  church's  having  in  the 
miracle  plays  dared  to  encroach  upon  tlie  ground  tliat 
it  was  destined  to  occupy,  was  directly  to  lay  hold 
of  tlie  church  itself.  It  was  not  long  in  winning  the 
victory,  and  church  music  became  as  dramatic  and 
emotional  as  if  Palestrina  and  the  Gregorian  modes 
had  never  existed. 

The  immense  influence  of  the  opera  upon  all 
forms  of  vocal,  and  even  instrumental  composition 
is  strongly  to  be  felt  in  our  own  day.  Our  new 
lights  and  their  adherents  will  not  listen  to  music 
that  is  not  more  or  less  intensely  dramatic.  We 
may  now  say  of  the  song,  the  oratorio,  the  cantata, 
the  symphony,  the  air  with  variations,  even  the 
fugue  and  the  canon,  that  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  them  all.  The  man  who  probably  first  saw 
the  fitness  of  this  new  musical  style  for  tlie  stage, 
and  to  whose  agency  we  consequently  owe  the  first 
beginnings  of  true  opera,  was  the  poet  Ottaviano 
Rinuccini.  He,  like  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  new 
musical  movement,  belonged  to  the  Bardi,  Galilei, 
and  Corsi  coterie.  He  got  the  composer  Jacopo 
Peri  to  set  Ills  drama  "  Dafne  "  to  music.  As  Cac- 
cini  was,  so  to  speak,  the  ofiicial  musician  and  com- 
poser of  the  house  of  Bardi,  Peri  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  the  house  of  Corsi. 

It  was  here  that  the  new  opera  of  Dafne  was  first 
performed.  Peri's  Dafne,  written  in  the  new  de- 
clamatory style,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
real  opera.  It  was  an  innocent  sort  of  pastoral,  but 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  all  who  assisted  at 
the  performance.  As  a  first  attempt  it  was  natural- 
ly given  only  in  private,  before  a  select  party  of  art 
dilettanti.  Yet  it  was  repeated  at  the  house  of 
Corsi  for  three  successive  carnivals,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  success.  The  name  of  opera  was  not 
applied  to  it ;  it  was  called  a  Favola  in  Musica,  or 
musical  play.  The  opera  made  its  first  official 
entry  into  the  world  in  1600.  Rinuccini  wrote  his 
"  Eurydice  "  for  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  TV  of  France  witli  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis,  wliich  took  place  in  Florence  during  that  year. 
The  music  to  Eurydice  was  written  by  Peri  and 
Caccini,  each  one  composing  his  own  version. 
But  at  the  performance  part  of  Peri's  music  and 
part  of  Caccini's  was  sung.  The  scenery  itself 
was  most  gorgeous.  In  Leo  X's  time  great 
painters  and  architects  used  to  turn  their  hand  to 
scene  painting.    When  Ariosto's  play,  /  Suppositi, 


was  first  given  in  Rome,  Raphael  himself  painted 
the  scenery.  The  stage  machinery  of  the  day 
seems  to  have  been  very  perfect,  and  all  sorts  of 
realistic  effects,  such  as  burning  cities,  shipwrecks, 
thunder-storms,  ascents  to  the  clouds,  and  descents 
to  Hades  were  produced.  But  what  interests  us 
more  now  is  the  character  of  the  music. 

The  most  of  both  Peri's  and  Caccini's  Eurydice 
consisted  of  solos,  duets,  trios  and  choruses,  the 
solos  being  by  far  the  most  extensive.  These  solos 
were  written  in  what  the  Florentine  musical  come- 
outers  called  the  stile  rappresentativo  or  repre- 
sentative style.  In  Caccini's  score  we  find  now  and 
then  a  tendency  toward  florid  vocalization,  but  the 
music  of  both  works  was  dry,  heavy  and  uninterest- 
ing in  general,  in  spite  of  occasional  flashes  of  unmis- 
takable genius.  The  solos  in  the  stile  rappresenta- 
tivo did  not  correspond  exactly  to  what  we  now  call 
recitative.  They  had  neither  the  perfect  freedom 
of  recitative  nor  the  regular  melodious  and  rhythmic 
periods  of  tlie  song  or  air.  At  the  close  of  each  line 
of  the  poetry  there  was  a  slow,  heavy  cadence  of  two 
long  notes,  the  regular  recurrence  of  which  strikes  us 
now  as  excruciatingly  monotonous.  The  orchestral 
part  of  tlie  Eurydice  was  of  the  simplest.  Peri's  score 
contained  parts  for  the  harpsichord,  played  by  the 
composer,  bass  lute,  tenor  lute,  and  bass  viol.  One 
air  was  introduced  by  a  ritomello  for  three  flutes. 
The  players  were  stationed  behind  the  scenes  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience.  The  choruses  were  written 
in  five  parts,  with  a  single  exception.  Some  of 
them  were  contrapuntal  in  style  and  showed  de- 
cided melodic  invention,  while  others  were  simply 
successions  of  chords.  They  are  among  the  very 
earliest  examples  of  purely  harmonic  music.  What 
insured  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  work  was 
undoubtedly  its  new  musical  style,  and  its  greater 
dramatic  power  than  anything  that  had  been  heard 
before,  and  also  the  high  poetic  excellence  of  Rinuc- 
cini's  libretto.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  few  poets 
ever  excelled  Rinuccini  as  a  librettist.  He  remained 
unapproached  in  this  department  till  Metastasio  ap- 
peared above  tlie  operatic  horizon  in  the  days  of 
Hasse  and  Porpora. 

Of  course  the  dilettanti  and  tlie  public  in  general 
were  convinced  that  such  things  as  Eurydice  and 
Dafne  were  examples  of  the  very  purest  classicism, 
and  felt  that  the  Greek  drama  liad  been  revived  with 
a  will.  But  the  truth  was  that  the  only  real  classical 
element  in  these  operas  was  the  names  of  the  dramatis 
persona:.  The  only  subject  was  love-making  —  the 
only  sentiments  were  love  and  dove,  heart  and  dart, 
languish  and  anguish.  Never  did  a  poetic  form  begin 
business  with  so  limited  a  stock  in  trade  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  as  the  opera.  But  what  it  lacked 
in  variety  it  made  up  in  intensity  of  language. 
The  world  lias  never  seen  people  of  such  exquisitely 
sensitive  organizations  as  the  operatic  lovers  of  those 
days.  As  the  electric  thermopile  will  register  the  heat 
of  the  human  hand  held  opposite  its  face  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet,  one  little  pucker  of  a  fair  lady's 
eyebrow  would  call  forth  a  perfect  Niagara  of 
rhymed  anguisli  from  her  lover's  lips.  Perhaps  it 
Is  well  for  music  tliat  tlie  early  opera-composers  had 
such  a  paucitj'  of  material  to  exercise  their  musi- 
cal talent  upon ;  had  they  worked  in  a  more  ex- 
tended emotional  field,  they  might  not  have  attained 
to  such  a  perfect  refinement  and  finish  of  musical 
expression. 

We  must  now  leave  Caccini  and  Peri  for  their 
great  follower,  Claudio  Mouteverde.  He  began 
to  write  in  the  stile  rappreseutativo  in  1607.  In 
this  year  the  son  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  married  the  Infanta  of  Savoy.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Gonzaga  was  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Henry  IV,  seven  years  before,  and  had  heard 
the  Eurydice  of  Caccini  and  Peri.  He  naturally 
wished  to  have  a  similar  entertainment  at  his  son's 
wedding,  and  accordingly  invited  the  poet  of 
"  Dafne  "  and  "  Eurydice  "  to  visit  his  court.  Rinuc- 
cini came,  remodelled  the  text  of  liis  "-Dafne  "  for 
a  composer  named  Marco  da  Gagliano,  one  of  the 
most  notable  followers  of  Caccini  and  Peri,  and  wrote 
a  new  libretto,  Arianna  (Ariadne),  for  Mouteverde, 
who  was  a  special  prote'ge'  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga. 
We  see  that  Rinuccini  was  quite  as  good  a  courtier 
as  poet.  What  could  have  been  more  flattering  and 
appropriate  to  the  august  occasion  than  the  story 
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of  Ariadne,  a  princess  who  was  married  to  a  god'? 
Monteverde's  composition  made  a  most  profound 
impression;  even  his  rival  Gagliano  speaks  of  it  in 
terms  of  astonished  admiration.  In  the  following 
year  Monteverde  wrote  a  second  opera,  Orfeo.  In 
1613  he  went  to  Venice  and  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Marli's,  hut  did  not  confine  his 
genius  to  sacred  composition.  He  wrote  dramatic 
pieces,  which  were  given  at  the  palaces  of  prom- 
inent nohles.  The  Venetians  appreciated  what  a 
jewel  they  possessed  in  Monteverde,  and  his  yearly 
salary  was  three  hundred  ducats.  His  predecessor 
at  St.  Mark's  was  only  paid  two  hundred.  In  1616 
his  salary  was  again  raised  to  four  hundred  ducats. 
In  1637  the  first  opera-house  was  opened  in  Venice, 
the  Teatro  di  San  Cassiano.  The  promoters  of  the 
enterprise  were  Benedetto  Ferrari,  the  author  of 
several  dramatic  poems,  and  Erancesco  Manelli  da 
Tivoli.  The  first  opera  given  was  I'Andromeda, 
the  text  by  Ferrari,  the  music  by  Manelli.  The  fol- 
lowing year  brought  la  Maga  Fulminata,  by  the 
same  author  and  composer.  During  the  year  1639 
four  new  operas  were  produced.  In  1699  there 
were  eleven  opera-houses  in  Venice.  Monteverde's 
glorious  career  closed  1642,  with  his  opera  I'lncor- 
onazione  di  Poppea.  .  .  .  His  legitimate  successor 
and  greatest  pupil  was  Francesco  Cavalli,  born  at 
Venice  in  1599  or  1600.  His  real  name  was  Pier 
Francesco  Caletti  Bruni.  He  was  the  protege  of 
the  noble  Venetian  Frederigo  Cavalli,  and  was 
known  in  his  youth  as  the  il'checco  diCd-Cavalli  (little 
Frank  of  the  house  of  Cavalli).  His  real  name  was 
gradually  forgotten.  His  first  opera  was  le  nozze  di 
Peleo  e  Tetide,  and  the  libretto,  by  Orazio  Persiani, 
was  written  in  1639.  The  style  was  in  general  very 
like  Monteverde's,  although  we  see  signs  of  larger 
development  of  musical  forms.  More  than  this,  we 
see  a  decided  return  to  contrapuntal  writing.  In 
1640  Cavalli  brought  out  two  new  operas,  Gli  amori 
d'Apolline  e  di  Dafne  and  La  Didone,  which  show  a 
great  advance  upon  the  earlier  work.  In  1649 
came  Giasone,  given  with  overwlielming  success  in 
the  San  Cassiano  Opera-House;  also  two  years  later 
in  Florence.  As  many  as  thirty-four  operas  by 
Cavalli  were  given  in  Venice  between  1639  and 
1665.  The  childhood  of  the  opera  ends  with  him. 
One  of  his  contemporaries,  although  a  younger  man, 
Marc-Antonio  Cesti,  formed  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  this  period  of  infancy  and  what  we 
may  call  the  vigorous  youth  of  the  opera. 

In  Alessandro  Scarlatti  we  have  for  the  first  time 
an  opera-composer  who  united  consummate  musical 
science  to  splendid  natural  genius.  With  him  the 
Italian  opera  entered  upon  its  glorious  days.  He  was 
born  at  Naples,  1650.  His  first  opera,  I'Onesta  neW 
Amore,  was  given  in  Eome  at  the  palace  of  Christina, 
ex-Queen  of  Sweden,  1680.  He  was  a  most  volumi- 
nous composer,  and  wrote,  beside  a  large  amount  of 
other  music,  one  hundred  and  nine  operas.  He  gave 
up  the  stile  rappresentativo,  and  developed  in  its  stead 
two  new  forms.  One  was  the  recitativo  secco,  in  which 
rhythm  and  melody  are  thrown  to  the  four  winds, 
and  which  is  musical  declamation,  pure  and  simple, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  af  ew  chords  in  the  harpsi- 
chord. The  other  was  the  recitativo  stromentato,  which 
was  more  impassioned  in  character,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  orchestra  quite  elaborately.  The  first 
of  these  forms  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
day  unchanged ;  the  second  has  been  developed  in 
several  ways.  Scarlatti  also  gave  a  more  definite 
form  to  the  melodic  attempts  of  Cavalli  and  Cesti, 
and  thus  created  the  aria  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
find  it  in  works. of  Bach  and  Handel.  It  consisted 
of  a  first  part,  a  second  part  in  a  related  key,  and 
finally  a  repetition  {da  capo)  of  the  first  part.  Still 
later  the  second  part  of  the  aria  was  retained,  with- 
out the  da  capo,  but  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
first  part,  by  being  in  a  much  more  rapid  tempo, 
while  the  first  part  was  slow  and  sentimental.  This 
quick  second  part  of  the  aria  was  called  caballetta, 
and  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 


NEW  SOUNDING  BOARDS  FOR  PIANO- 
FORTE. 

An  invention  of  considerable  importance  to  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments  is  exciting  a  great 
attention  in  Germany.   Mr.  C.  Resvd  of  Stettin,  a  piano- 


forte maker,  inventor  of  the  sounding  organ  pedal, 
(German  patent)  and  other  improvements  in  connection 
with  musical  instruments,  .ippears  now  with  a  new 
invention,  patented  in  Germany,  February  14,'1881,  by 
means  of  which  wood  for  sound-boards,  and  indeed 
all  the  wood  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piano- 
forte, may  be  so  improved  in  quality  as  to  resist  the 
influences  of  temperature,  and  so  greatly  strengthened 
as  to  produce  a  tone  of  excellence  hitherto  unknown, 
which  tone  will  gradually  improve  as  the  instruments 
become  old.  It  is  well-known  that  age  does  not  im- 
prove even  the  best  pianofortes,  whereas  the  contrary 
is  the  fact  concerning  violins,  those  hy  the  great  Ital- 
ian makers  being  absolutely  perfect  in  tone  after  many 
years'  use.  Wood  well  seasoned,  that  is  to  say,  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for 
several  years,  is  the  best  for  musical  instruments,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  upon  it  of  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  From  this  principle  Mr. 
Resve  started  the  result  of  his  experiments:  being  a 
discovery  that  every  kind  of  wood  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  pure  oxygen,  and  especially  to  oxygen  heated, 
and  ozonized  by  electricity,  would  resist  the  influences 
of  temper.ature  and  humidity;  also  that  its  tone-pro- 
ducing qualities  would  be  vastly  increased ;  this  quality 
still  increasing  as  the  wood  becomes  older,  as  is  the 
case  with  old  Italian  violins.  The  inventor  employs 
wood  prepared  as  above  mentioned  for  instruments 
intended  for  extreme  climates.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  invention  is  one  of  great  value  and  importance. 
—  Orchestra  and  Choir,  Land. 
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SCHUMANN'S   FAUST   MUSIC. 

We  have  too  long  deferred  notice  of  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  our  past  musical  season 
—  the  first  performance  here,  or  in  America,  of 
Schumann's  wonderful  music  to  certain  "  Scenes 
from  Goethe's  Faust."  To  the  Cecilia  belongs 
the  honor  of  this  bold  and  arduous  undertaking ; 
and  the  club  and  its  director,  Mr.  Lang,  may  well 
be  congi-atulated  on  a  success  so  signal  that  the 
first  trial  (Monday  evening,  March  28,  at  Tremont 
Temple)  had  to  be  repeated  a  week  later.  The 
impression  made  was  deeper  and  more  general 
than  we  dared  to  hope,  considering  the  mystical 
and  philosophic  character  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  text,  as  well  as  the  necessarily  undramatic 
nature  of  the  music  in  which  it  finds  expression, 
the  frequent  absence  of  mere  surface  beauty,  the 
reflective,  brooding,  subtle,  involved  character  of 
Schumann's  composition,  its  seemingly  over- 
studied,  crowded  harmonies,  which  almost  cloy 
the  sense  with  fulness.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
abounds  in  exquisite  melodic  inspirations,  it  is  at 
times  wonderfully  graphic,  and  it  rises  in  power 
and  splendor  with  the  grandeur  of  the  theme, 
reaching  the  sublime,  and  there  sustaining  itself 
towards  the  close. 

This  Faust  music  has  been  criticised  from  a 
wrong  point  of  view.  It  has  been  accused  of 
being  less  "  dramatic  "  than  that  of  Berlioz,  Gou- 
nod, or  Boito.  These  are  professedly  dramatic  ; 
the  first  is  a  "  dramatic  legend,"  the  other  two 
are  operas.  Schumann  attempted  no  such  thing. 
The  three  short  scenes  he  has  selected  from  the 
first  (the  only  dramatic)  part  of  Faust  were  after- 
thoughts. His  first  and  main  task  was  through 
music  to  illustrate  the  mystical  last  scenes,  and 
particularly  the  sublime  conclusion  (the  Chorus 
Mysticus)  of  Goethe's  second  Faust.  These  were 
composed  between  1844  and  1848;  the  three 
scenes  from  Part  First,  and  the  scene  of  Ariel 
and  Faust  in  1849 ;  the  midnight  visitation  of  the 
Four  Grey  Women,  and  the  Death  of  Faust,  were 
interpolated  before  the  conclusion,  in  1850 ;  the 
overture  was  written  in  1853.  Schumann  soon 
after  lost  his  reason,  and  died  in  1856,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six. 

Gounod  confined  himself  to  practicable  dra- 
matic limits  in  the  pathetic  history  of  Gretchen. 


Berlioz  makes  Mephistopheles  his  hero,  and  cele- 
brates the  arch-fiend's  triumph  in  the  damnation 
of  his  victim.  Boito's  work  gathers  material 
from  both  parts  of  Faust,  and  fails  of  dramatic 
unity  in  trying  to  crowd  so  much  into  an  opera. 
Schumann's  theme  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
Berlioz.  It  is  the  spiritual,  the  saving  side  of 
Faust;  the  denouement  of  the  drama  is  in  heaven. 
Saints  and  angels,  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fecT;,  souls  of  unspoiled  children,  Gretchen  risen 
to  immortality  and  drawing  her  lover  upward  — 
these  form  the  sublime  finale,  and  not  the  "  Ride 
to  Hell "  and  chorus  of  the  damned. 

Let  us  briefly  give  our  impressions  of  the  music, 
with  which  we  know  that  many  sympathized, 
while,  judging  from  the  newspapers,  not  a  few 
listeners  found  much  of  it  bewildering  and  dull. 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  with  the  over- 
ture, of  which  we  had  never  heard  much  praise. 
It  cannot  rank,  to  be  sure,  with  those  to  Manfred 
and  to  Genoveva ;  but  it  strikes  the  key  of  the  poem 
and  goes  down  deep  into  the  heart  of  it,  fore- 
shadowing the  doubt  and  the  solution.  It  is  dark, 
passionate,  wild,  tremulous,  lit  with  passing  gleams 
of  sweetest  melody,  and  triumphant  when  it  bursts 
into  the  major  of  the  key  (D-major)  at  its  close. 
It  is  not  a  prologue  to  the  garden  scene  which  fol- 
lows, but  hints  of  the  whole  story  that  is  to  work 
itself  out  through  doubt,  temptation,  struggle, 
crime,  despair,  to  light,  redemption,  joy  at  last. 

1 .  Faust's  love-making  to  Gretchen  in  the  garden 
is  but  a  sketch  compared  to  the  elaborate  dramatic 
scene  of  Gounod's  opera.  But  it  is  exquisitely- 
beautiful  and  tender,  and  of  a  quality  to  wear, 
although  its  passion  be  not  so  intense.  It  is  an 
isolated  sketch,  and  is  not  borne  on  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  continuous  drama. 

2.  Gretchen  before  the  image  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa.  The  pathos  of  this  outpouring  of  con- 
trition and  remorse  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  It 
beo^ins  with  strange  sobs  from  the  viola  (the  last 
two  notes  of  triplets  with  the  first  note  choked 
oii),  joined  by  long  wails  from  the  reeds,  which 
o-o  with  the  voice.  The  melody  is  very  touching. 
The  final  cry  of  "  Help  1  save  me  ere  I  die  1  "  in 
wide  octave  intervals,  is  startling  and  heart-rend- 
ing, but  subsides  into  an  exquisite  pianissimo.  All 
this  was  sung  in  sympathetic,  pure  soprano  tones, 
and  with  earnest,  true  expression  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Franklin. 

3.  The  scene  in  the  Cathedral,  with  the  organ 
and  the  Dies  Irce,  and  the  Evil  Spirit  whispering 
in  the  ear  of  Gretchen,  is  appalling.  Even  if  the 
organ  were  wanting,  the  basses  of  the  orchestra, 
with  the  bassoons,  move  in  strong  organ  figures. 
It  is  intensely  dramatic,  producing  a  profound 
impression.  Here  Miss  Franklin  only  lacked  a 
little  more  power  of  voice;  the  expression  was 
admirable. 

4.  Ariel.  Sunrise.  Faust  and  Chorus.  The 
scene  of  this  opening  of  the  Second  Part  is  thus 
described :  — 

"  A  smiUng  Swiss  scene.  Faust  reclines  on  a  fl^ow- 
ery  turf,  weary  and  restless,  and,  at  the  bidding  of 
Ariel,  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  beneficent  little  sprites. 
Ariel,  in  his  directions  to  them,  poetically  describes 
the  four  phases  of  sleep :  the  easy  posture,  then, 
utter  forgetf ulness,  next,  the  relaxing  of  over-tense 
muscle,  and  finally,  the  general  renewal  of  physical 
and  mental  strength  which  enables  the  sleeper  to 
face  the  duties  or  perils  of  a  new  day.  The  elves, 
while  fulfiUing  their  duties,  describe  in  the  same 
way  the  four  watches  of  the  night,  which  Goethe 
originally  entitled,  '  Serenade,  Notturno,  Mattutino, 
Reveille.'  Faust,  who  has  been  deeply  shattered  by 
his  recent  experience,  feels,  on  his  awaking,  the  re- 
vivifying influences  of  Nature ;  his  old  aspirations 
to  attain  to  a  higher  existence  return  to  him ;  but 
ere  long,  the  dazzling  effect  on  his  eyes  of  the  rising 
sun  recalls  him  to  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  of  mor- 
tal powers,  and  he  apparently  mistrusts  once  more 
his  capability  for  more  than  mere  earthly  activity." 
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Here  is  a  rich  theme  for  music,  enough  for  a 
greatest  of  Beethoven  symphonies.  Schumann 
uses  the  full  orchestra  with  harp.  The  instru- 
mentation is  extremely  rich  and  full  and  beauti- 
ful, —  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  cloying.  The 
melodic  phrases  both  of  voice  and  instruments 
are  charmingly  poetic,  the  rhythm  changing  with 
the  poetic  thoughts  and  images.  A  generous  in- 
strumental prelude,  of  fascinating  euphony  and 
beauty,  prepares  the  mind  for  Ariel  and  his 
sprites.  Ariel  is  the  principal  tenor  role  in  the 
work,  and  his  exhortation  here  was  admirablj' 
sung  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams.  The  elves  re- 
spond in  groups  of  solo  voices,  soprano  and  alto, 
tenor  and  bass,  alternate  and  combined ;  and  the 
Cecilians  sang  sweetly.  The  chorus  joins  them ; 
the  measure  changes  to  a  lively  six-eight,  as  the 
rich  harmony  suggests  the  "  vei'dant  vales,"  the 
swelling  hills,  the  shadows,  "  silvery  waves  of 
corn,"  and  all  the  life  and  joy  of  Nature  inviting 
to  activity.  Then  a  deep,  mysterious  rumbling, 
growing  to  "  an  uproar  which  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sun."  Faust's  soliloquy,  on  awaken- 
ing, is  in  Schumann's  best  vein,  and  his  strain 
grows  more  excited  as  he  turns  to  contemplate  an 
emblem  of  all  human  effort  in  the  waterfall.  The 
conjunction  of  two  such  thorough  vocal  artists  as 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Henschel  was  an  experience 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Berlioz  may  have  painted 
this  great  scene  in  fresher  colors  ;  his  sylphs  may 
be  more  instantaneously  captivating;  but  Schu- 
mann woos  from  it  a  greater  wealth  and  depth  of 
poetry,  a  sentiment  far  more  reflective  and  Faust- 
like.  With  Berlioz  it  is  magical  illusions  from 
the  evil  spirit ;  with  Schumann  it  is  the  whole- 
some influence  of  Nature  and  the  soul's  awaken- 
ing. As  music  this  whole  scene  is  superb,  and 
may  we  hear  it  many  times  so  well  presented  I 

For  the  rest,  which  relates  to  Faust's  death 
and  apotheosis,  we  must  find  room  another  time. 


MUSICAL  REVIEW. 

Twenty  Etudes  cSUbres  de  T.  B.  Cramer  pour  deux  Pianos 
par  Henry  C.  Timm.    New  York:  Martens  Brothers. 

Child's  Hymn  on  Awaking.  Poetry  by  Lamartine.  Com- 
posed for  female  chorus,  by  Franz  Liszt.  Pianoforte 
accompaniment  adapted  by  Caryl  Florio.  New  York: 
Martens  Brothers. 

Courage,  pauvre  Coeur.  Trio  pour  voix  de  Femnies,  par 
Franjois  Schubert.    New  York:  Martens  Brothers. 

Every  pianoforte  student  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  ingenious  and  poetical  pianoforte  part  Henselt 
has  written  to  a  large  number  of  T.  B.  Cramer's 
classical  e'tudes,  which  part  is  to  be  played  on  a 
second  pianoforte,  will,  1  am  sure,  receive  with  de- 
light a  similar  contribution,  composed  by  Mr.  Timm, 
to  those  e'tudes  of  Cramer  which  Henselt  did  not 
incorporate  into  his  selections.  Mr.  Timm,  a  piano- 
forte teacher  of  long  experience  and  great  merit, 
once  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Pliil- 
harmonic  Society,  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  development  of  musical  culture  in  New 
-  York  City  during  the  last  forty  years  or  so.  Tlie 
pupils  whom  he  alone  lias  initiated  into  the  best 
class  of  music  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  regu- 
lar audience  of  New  York  classical  concerts.  A 
gentleman  of  amiable  and  modest  character,  always 
quick  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others,  but  slow 
in  asserting  his  own,  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  musi- 
cian have  often  been  unjustly  1  overlooked.  Origi- 
nally a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Spohr,  Mr.  Timm 
nevertheless  has  followed  with  the  deepest  interest 
all  that  has  since  appeared  on  the  musical  horizon, 
and  has  kept  his  musical  receptivity  fresh,  and  never 
become  fossilized  in  his  opinions.  Though  a  clever 
contrapuntist  and  a  master  of  form,  he  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  pubhshed  anything  except  tlie 
above  work.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen,  among 
other  works  still  in  MS.  by  Mr.  Timm,  a  Mass,  full 
of  great  beauties  and  fine  artistic  workmanship. 

In  the  selection  of  the  above  etudes,  Mr.  Timm 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  since  Henselt  had  already 
chosen  the  larger   number,  and    these,  in  a  har- 


monic sense,  the  most  interesting  ones.  It  is  there- 
fore the  more  remarkable  to  see  in  how  masterly  a 
way  Mr.  Timn\  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task. 

This  contribution  forms  a  worthy  sequel  to  that 
of  Henselt.  The  rhythmical  construction,  tlie  har- 
monic and  melodic  treatment  of  the  second  piano- 
forte part  are  done  with  freedom  and  ease,  and  add 
to  each  original  Cramer  etude  much  richness  and 
effect. 

Liszt's  opus  for  female  chorus,  interspersed 

with  short  soli,  will  prove  an  effective  piece  for  the 
concert  repertoire.  It  is  written  witli  comparatively 
great  simplicity,  and  is  rich  in  melodic  charm  and 
expression.  It  does  not  present  any  great  difficul- 
ties of  execution.  The  pianoforte  accompaniment 
is  done  with  taste  and  understanding. 

Schubert's  trio  is  a  charming  morceau,  easy 

to  master,  but  not  the  less  effective.         F.  L.  R. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Euterpe.  The  fifth  and  final  concert  of  the  third 
season  was  given  in  tlie  Meionaon,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  20.  The  performers  were  again  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Club  (Messrs.  Arnold, 
Gantzberg,  Hemniann,  and  Y/erner),  who  had  a  task 
to  tax  their  highest  skill  iu  the  interpretation  of 
two  such  Quartets  as  the  Op.  132  of  Beethoven  (sec- 
ond time  with  the  Euterpe),  and  the  second  (in  F) 
of  the  three  by  Schumann,  Op.  41.  The  former 
contains  the  wonderful  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving  on 
recovering  from  Illness,  the  wonderful  Andante 
which  follows  it  and  in  which  tlie  theme  of  the 
Hymn  is  continually  reproduced  with  variations,  tlie 
wonderful  quick  march  in  A,  and  so  many  ever 
changing  movements,  crowded  with  ideas,  subtle, 
complex,  exquisite  in  their  development,  all  won- 
derful and  often  mystical.  Its  beauty  does  not  lie 
upon  the  surface,  but  there  is  more  beauty  and 
more  meaning  in  it  than  the  close  attention  of  a 
hundred  hearings  can  exhaust.  In  their  violin 
Quartets  the  genial  composers,  Beethoven  especial- 
ly, seem  to  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  music 
piu'e  and  simple,  without  regard  to  any  outward 
end  or  audience,  free  to  expatiate  and  to  explore 
into  tlie  far  future.  Hence  in  his  Quartets  Beethoven 
anticipates  his  later  styles ;  and  in  his  latest  Quar- 
tets he  seems  to  anticipate  still  higher,  freer  states, 
in  a  far  truer  and  diviner  sense,  perhaps,  than  ever 
musicians  of  "  the  Future  "  dreamed  of.  We  must 
congratulate  the  New  York  musician  on  their  clear, 
smooth,  tasteful  and  expressive  rendering  of  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  a  work. 

The  Quartet  by  Schumann  is  one  of  his  most 
wholesome,  lively,  and  imaginative  works ;  clear 
and  delightful  throughout.  The  variations  of  the 
Andante  movement  sliow  an  inventive  genius,  a 
power  of  re-creating,  and  not  merely  imitating  or 
mechanically  dressing  out  a  theme,  that  is  almost 
worthy  of  Beethoven. 

Apollo  Club.  In  the  concert  of  April  22,  re- 
peated April  26,  this  oldest  of  the  Associate-Mem- 
bership vocal  clubs  celebrated  the  tenth  year  of  its 
prosperous  existence,  having  given  sixty-eight  con- 
certs, always  under  the  musical  directorship  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang.  On  tliis  occasion  both  the  programme 
and  the  entire  performance  were  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. Raff's  majestic,  sometimes  tlirilling,  onlj' 
too  elaborate  and  lengthy,  patriotic  "  Warder  Song," 
for  Baritone  solo  (Dr.  Bullard),  male  Quartet  and 
chorus,  was  splendidly  sung  with  orchestra.  A  bright 
and  spirited  old  English  glee  :  "  Hail,  smiling  Morn," 
by  Spofforth,  was  refreshing  after  it,  and  was  sung 
to  a  charm.  Handel's  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound  " 
rang  out  superbly  in  the  great  bass  tones  of  Mr. 
Babcock. 

Then  came  a  work  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  the  well  known  organist  until 
lately  of  this  city,  now  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 
It  is  called  "  March  of  the  Monks  of  Bangor,"  words 
by  Walter  Scott,  scene  a  bloody  one  in  old  English 
history  (a.d.  613).  It  is  for  tenorsolo  (Mr.  0.  J. 
Packer)  and  chorus,  with  orchestra.  It  shows 
marked  originality,  particularly  in  the  nervous 
rhythm  of  tlie  march  itself ;  and  the  whole  work  is 
melodious,  clear,  and  vigorous;  the  instrumentation 


excellent.  ZoUner's  humorous  and  strong  convivial 
part-song:  "He's  the  man  to  know,"  is  one  of  the 
best  things  of  its  kind,  and  bears  repetition  well;  it 
was  most  effectively  sung. 

Part  Second  opened  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Chadwick's 
contribution  of  an  original  composition :  "  The  Vi- 
king's Last  Voyage,"  for  Baritone  solo  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Hay),  chorus  and  orchestra;  the  words,  a  dozen 
quatrains  in  Norse  ballad  form,  by  Sylvester  Bax- 
ter. The  young  composer,  who  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, conducted  the  performance.  The  cantata, 
almost  unavoidably,  seemed  somewhat  in  the  vein 
of  Max  Bruch's  Frithjof  music,  heroic,  gloomy, 
wild,  tempestuous,  now  mournful,  now  exulting,  nor 
does  it  lag  far  behind  that  for  vivid  graphic  power, 
felicitous  invention,  or  mastery  of  the  art  of 
thematic  development  and  instrumental  coloring. 
In  the  orchestral  part  he  seems  particularly  strong. 
Tlie  work  confirms  the  promise  of  the  Overture 
and  the  strong  Quartet  which  have  so  interested 
Boston  audiences  before.  A  very  sweet  and  senti- 
mental Serenade  by  Storch,  for  tenor  solo  (Mr.  G. 
W.  Want),  and  chorus,  exquisitely  sung;  a  couple 
of  orchestral  movements  from  Saint-Saens's  Suite 
Algeriennc-  (1,  a  charmingly  delicate,  poetic  "Even- 
ing Reverie,"  and  a  "  French  Military  March  ") ; 
Veit's  pretty  part-song,  "The  Chafer  and  the  Flow- 
er;" and  the  ever  inspiring  "  Bacchus"  double  cho- 
rus from  Mendelssohn's  Antigone,  splendidly  deliv- 
ered, brought  the  memorable  concert  to  a  close. 


Mk.  Wm.  H.  Sheewood's  three  concerts,  at  the 
Meionaon,  on  the  evenings  of  April  23,  28  and  30, 
covered  a  wide  and  rich  field  of  the  most  important 
pianoforte  music,  interpreted  with  fine  conception 
and  with  masterly  technique.  The  first  (we  won- 
dered that  so  few  availed  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity)  was  devoted  mainly  to  works  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  as  follows :  — 

Sonate,  Op.  31 ,  No.  2,  D  minor  .       .       L.  van  Beethoven 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

a.  Air  de  la  Pentecote,  b.  Preludio,  E-major       J.  S  Bach 

(With  accompaniment  by  Schumann.) 

Mons.  Alfred  De  S6ve. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  A-minor, 

Two  Three-Voiced  Fugues,  C-major 

(From  Edition  Peters,  No.  200.) 
Loure,  G-raajor,  from  3d  Y'cello  Suite,      .    .    . 

Gigue,  B-flat  major, 

Gavotte  Celgbre,  G-minor J.  S.  Bach 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Songs  —  a.  Two  Norwegian  Songs,    ....    Louis  Maas 

b.  0  !  Golden  Moment 

c.  Night  in  Spring, Jensen 

cl.  Spring  Song,  Op.  32,  No.  2,  .    .    . 

e.  Spring  Song,  Op.  32,  No.  3, .    .    .     Rubinstein 

/.  The  Charmer,  Op.  47 Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Grace  Hiltz-Gleason. 

Sonate  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  12,  No.  3,  E-flat, 

Beethoven 
Messrs.  De  .S^ve  and  Sherwood. 

Grand  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  G-minor,  .    .    .      Bach 
(Arranged  for  Piano  by  Liszt.) 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  is  the  one  which  has  com- 
monly been  called  the  "  Tempest "  Sonata,  on  the 
strength  of  Schindler's  statement  that  Beethoven, 
when  asked  what  he  had  in  mind  in  composing  it, 
replied :  "  Re.ad  Shakespeare's  Tempest."  In  its 
whole  tone  and  spirit  the  music  certainly  is  more  in 
harmony  with  tliat,  is  more  in  that  poetic  vein,  than 
with  the  strange  interpretation  put  upon  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's programme.  It  is  easy  to  feel  storm  and 
mj-stery,  tlie  air  haunted  by  invisible  music,  and 
even  to  recognize  here  and  there  Prospero's  solemn 
discourse,  i\Iiranda,  Ariel,  etc.  But  anyhow  the 
Sonata  was  beautifully  played,  and  so  were  all  the 
selections  of  the  masterly  pianist.  The  violin  of 
Mr.  De  Se've  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
cert ;  and  so  did  the  group  of  modem  German  songs 
which  Mrs.  Gleason  sang  in  a  clear,  true  voice  and 
witli  intelligent  expression. 

The  second  concert  had  a  much  larger  audience, 
and  of  a  refined,  appreciative  order.  This  was  the 
programme:  — 

Fantasie,  Op.  17,  iu  C,  ("Durch  .alle  Tone  tonet,"  etc.) 

Schumann 
a.  Durchaus  phantastisch  imd  leidenschaftlich 
vorzutragen. 
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6.  Massig.    Durchaus  energisch. 
c.  Langsam  getrageu.    Durcliweig  leise  zu  lialten. 
Mr.  Slierwood. 
SoDgs  —  a.  **  Rastlose  Liebe," Franz 

b.  "  Lithuanisches  Lied," 

c.  *'  Meine  Freudeu," Chopin 

Miss  Fanny  JCellogg. 
Novelette,  Op.  21,  No.  8,  F-sli.irp  minor,  .    .    .  Schumann 

Five  Preludes,  Op.  28 Chopin 

No.  4,  E-niinor.  —  No,  3,  G-uiajor.  —  No.  24,  D-minor.  —  No. 
17,  A-tiat  major.  —  No.  16,  B-flat  minor. 
Mrs.  Sherwood. 
Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  10,  B-minor,  Legato  Octaves  .    . 
**       *'    10,    "      3,  E-major,  Andante  Cantabile, 
•*       "    10,    "      -t,  C-sharp  minor.    Presto   con 

fuoco    

"       *■    25,    ''      7,  C-shax-p  minor,  Adagio  Sos- 

tenuto, 

**        "    10,    "      5,  G-flat  major,  on  the  blact 

keys 

"        "    10,    **    11,  E-flatmajor,Arpeggio  chords 
'*       *'    10,    "    12,  C-minor.     Left-hand  study,  Chopiu 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

Songs  —  a.  "Slumber  Song," Wagner 

b.  '*  On  a  March  Night," Taubert 

Andante  and  Variations,  Op.  46,  B-tiat,  .    .    .     Schumann 

Rondo,  Op.  73,  in  C, Chopin 

(For  two  pianos.) 

Mr.  Sherwood  lias  made  that  great  Fantasia  of 
Schumann  in  a  peculiar  sense  his  own,  not  only 
easily  mastering  its  diflSculties,  but  bringing  it  all 
out  with  clearness  and  with  power,  and  making  it 
wonderfully  impressive.  It  was  played  superbly. 
His  Chopin  Etudes — a  generous  supply — illustrating 
many  points  of  technique  and  many  styles,  and  all 
poetic,  fascinating  and  original  as  works  of  fancy — 
were  admirably  done.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  playing 
was  equally  praiseworthy,  her  touch  being  of  a  less 
hard,  incisive  character,  and  her  style  having  more 
repose.  They  played  together  the  well  known  An- 
dante and  Variations  and  the  bright  Chopin  Eondo 
for  two  pianos,  very  finely.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg's 
songs  were  given  in  a  rich,  sonorous  voice,  with  fine 
intelligence  and  feeling. 

We  were  obliged  to  lose  the  third  concert,  which 
was  devoted  to  living  composers,  —  men  of  the 
"advanced"  school,  —  Liszt,  Moszkowski,  Wagner, 
Maas,  as  follows :  — 

Tasso,  (LamentoeTrionfo).  Symphonic  Poem, 

(for  two  pianos,  by  composer,) Franz  Liszt 

Messrs.  John  Orth  and  W.  PL  Sherwood. 

Songs • Gounod 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 

a.  Etude,  G-flat,  Op.  24,  No.  1,    .    .    . 

b.  Allegro  Scherzando,  Op.  20,    ,    .    . 

c.  Valse  Brillante, IVIoritz  jNIoszltowski 

Mrs.  Sherwooii. 
a,  "  Polter  Abend,"  (The  evening  before  the 

wedding), 

6.  "Im  Walde,"  (In  the  woods) 

c.  "  Neckereien,"    (Coquetry) 

d.  "Das  Fest,"  (The  celebration.)    For  four 

hands, Louis  Maas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Songs Gounod 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 
"  Eine  Faust  Ouverture,"  D-minor,  (arr.  by 

H.  V.  Billow  for  Piano.) 
"  Spinuerlied,"  from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"    . 
"Lohengrin's  Verweis  au  Elsa,"  from  "Lohen- 
grin,"      

"  Isolden's    Liebes-Tod,"     from    "  Tristan    and 

Isolde," Wagner 

A'' alse  do  L'Opera  "  Faust "  de  Gounod, Liszt 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  concerts  of  orchestral  music  in 
the  new  "Brattle  Square"  Church  (Commonwealth 
Avenue)  on  the  last  two  Sunday  evenings,  were  of 
exceptional  interest,  and  on  the  whole  remarkably 
successful,  not  only  as  good  renderings  of  good  pro- 
grammes, but  also  as  illustrations  of  his  special  ob- 
ject, which  was  to  show  the  superior  sonority,  in- 
tensity of  tone,  and  more  effective  ensemble  of 
music  given  by  a  large  orchestra  in  a  comparatively 
small  hall.  For-  this  end  he  prepared  two  capital 
selections,  good  intrinsically,  well  contrasted,  and 
almost  more  than  reasonably  short,  neither  concert 
lasting  over  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  first  was  as 
follows:  — 

Overture  to  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul. 
Recitative  and  air,  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair."    From 
Handel's  Theodora. 

Pastoral  Symphony Beethoven 

Song  from  Mendelssohn's  Saint  Paul.  "  Jerusalem,  thou 

that  killest  the  Prophets." 
The  first  movement  of  Rubinstein's  "  Ocean  "  Symphony. 


The  church,  with  its  pews,  and  having  no  gallery, 
seats  only  six  hundred  persons;  yet  the  floor  area  is 
large,  and  might,  without  the  pews,  seat  perhaps  a 
thousand.  The  Gothic  arched  ceiling  must  be  about 
as  high  as  the  Music  Hall ;  so  that  there  was  nearly 
the  same  space  to  fill.  It  was  found  a  bad  place  for 
the  speaking  voice,  and  hence  abandoned  as  a  church. 
For  music,  at  all  events  for  an  orchestra,  it  seems 
very  good,  although  we  hear  of  chfferent  impressions 
from  persons  who  sat  in  different  places.  Some  com- 
plained of  reverberation  :  some  of  a  generally  dull 
iind  confused  sound,  especially  in  rapid,  compli- 
cated movements,  and  in  the  lower  registers  of 
sound.  Our  seat  was  altogether  too  near  the  orches- 
tra, and  on  one  side,  against  the  first  violins,  reeds 
and  flutes.  During  the  St.  Paul  overture,  the  in- 
struments, beginning  in  a  low  register,  seemed  to  us 
somewhat  dull  —  a  very  full,  but  not  a  clear,  free, 
brilliant  sound  —  until  the  powerful  organ  came  in, 
making  the  ensemble  grand.  But  as  the  concert 
went  on  we  must  confess  to  being  greatly  impressed 
and  filled,  and  sometimes  fairly  transported  by  the 
rich  volume  and  intensity  of  sound.  How  much  of 
this  was  due  to  the  "small  place  "  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  large  orchestra 
of  seventy-five  instruments,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  fifty-four  strings  to  the  usual  twenty  wind  in- 
struments, it  stands  to  reason ;  and  it  is  not  yet 
proved  that  such  an  orchestra  would  not  sound  as 
well  or  better  in  the  great  Music  Hall. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  rarely  in  our  life 
have  we  listened  to  the  Pastoral  Symphony  with 
more  supreme  zest  and  delectable  abandon.  The 
Allegro  from  the  "  Ocean  "  Symphony  was  grandly 
satisfying  and  imposing.  Only,  amid  the  rustle  of 
the  opening  tremolo,  our  ear  for  some  time  failed 
to  catch  the  clear  outline  of  the  first  motive,  which, 
although  piano  at  first,  ought  yet  to  be  distinct  and 
unmistakable;  it  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  our  one- 
sided position. 

Mrs.  Humphrey-AUeu's  voice  filled  tlie  room 
well,  and  her  artistic  and  expressive  rendering  of 
the  arias  was  highly  appreciated.  Considering  the 
short  time  for  rehearsal,  Mr.  Lang  had  his  orchestra 
well  in  hand. 

The  second  concert  (more  fully  attended  than  the 
firsff  began  with  Mendelssohn's  Mecresstille  u)id 
Gluck-liche  Fnhrt  overture.  Then  came  an  original 
Duet  for  two  basses,  with  orchestra,  by  Mr.Henschel, 
a  serious,  noble  strain,  richly  orchestrated,  well  suit- 
ed to  the  best  tones  of  his  own  voice,  and  capitally 
sung  by  himself  and  Mr.  John  Winch.  Schubert's 
great  C-major  Symphony  told  with  superb  effect, 
although  in  some  parts  the  instruments  were  not  too 
sensitively  obedient  to  the  conductor's  hints.  Mr. 
Henschel  then  sang  Pogncr's  address  to  the  assem- 
bled Meistersingers,  from  Wagner's  opera  of  that 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of 
Wagner's  creative  and  expressive  genius  that  we 
have  heard,  noble,  manly  and  persuasive  in  its  tone, 
and  Mr.  Henschel  sang  it  with  great  fervor,  judg- 
ment and  effect,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  it. 
The  orcliestral  accompaniment,  which  is  extremely 
rich,  but  restless,  weltering  and  heaving  like  an  ex- 
cited sea,  would  almost  cover  up  another  singer. 
An  exceptionally  strong  and  brilliant  rendering  of 
the  Tutinhiiuser  Overture  brought  the  concert  to  a 
close  with  great  enthusiasm. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

This  afternoon,  at  2.30,  Mr.  Louis  Maas's  Grand  Or- 
chestral Concert  in  aid  of  the  Printing  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  will  take  place  at  the  Music  Hall.  There  will 
be  an  orchestra  of  sixty.  The  programme  will  consist 
of  the  overture  to  "Hannibal,"  "A  Festival  Scene," 
a  Suite  of  three  characteristic  pieces,  all  by  Mr.  Maas; 
Rubiusteiu's  Concerto  for  piano  in  D-minor,  performed 
by  Mr.  Maas;  Schumann's  "  Triiumerei,"  and  Schu- 
bert's grand  Symphony  in  C. 

Such  music  and  with  such  au  object  ought  to  crowd 
the  noble  hall. 

Mendelssohn's  Opera,  So7i  and  Stranaer,  will 

be  given  at  the  Boston  Museum,  Friday  afternoon,  May 
13,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  fund  lor  building  a  Convales- 
cents' Home,  as  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  On  this  occasion  the  work  will  be 
given  here  lor  the  first  time  in  its  entirety,  and  with 


au  orchestra.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen,  Miss 
Louie  Homer,  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  BuIIard. 
The  object  is  one  that  merits  the  warmest  cucourage- 
ment  and  the  most  cordial  patronage. 

Next  week  brings  the  Thomas  Orche.'<tra  in  seven 

concerts.  Three  are  for  the  farewell  of  Mme.  EteUca 
Gerster.  Two  will  be  performances  of  the  Damnation 
of  Faust,  and  two  of  the  Dramatic  Symphony,  Romeo 
and  Jvliet,  both  by  Berlioz,  the  latter  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston. 

In  the  week  after  next.  May  17,  19  and  20,  the 

sensation  will  be  the  performance  in  Greek,  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  CEdipns  T;/rannns  of  Sopliocles,  with 
Professor  Paine's  music. 


New  Yokk.  The  great  Musical  Festival,  under  Dr. 
Damrosch's  direction,  has  been  in  triumphant  progress 
through  the  present  week.  The  letters  of  our  corre- 
spondents are  too  late  lor  publication  in  this  number. 


Chicago,  April  ,30.  Since  my  last  letter,  quite  a 
number  of  musical  eutertainments  have  taken  place. 
First  came  the  concert  by  the  Beethoven  Society,  at 
which  Mr.  George  Henschel  assisted.  The  programme 
was  this ;  — 

"  Toggenburg  " Rheiuberger 

(A  Cycle  of  Ballads  lor  soli  and  chorus,) 

Cantata,  "  Hear  my  Prayer," Mendelssohn 

Solo  part.  Miss  Butler. 

Air,  "  Sibilla  "  from  "  Kinaldo," Handel 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

Messe  Sollenelle Gounod 

Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  Henschel  and  Mr.  Clark,  soloists. 

The  compositions  were  not  of  the  most  serious  mould, 
but  rather  of  a  pleasing  character.  Rheinberger's  bal- 
lads tell  a  sad  romance,  with  an  emotional  power  that 
creates  sympathy,  and  thus  attracts  interest.  It  is  a 
composition  that  is  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting to  the  musician.  The  solo  assigned  to  the 
bass  voice  beginning,  — 

"  Ah,  lonely  and  sad  is  Lady  Etha, 
Her  Lord  with  the  Turks  is  at  war. 
She  fears  lest  he  venture  too  boldly. 
While  conq'ring  the  Crescent  alar," 

was  so  expressively  sung  by  Mr.  Henschel  that  it 
seemed  to  possess  a  beauty  of  a  higlier  character  than 
the  simple  words  demanded.  It  also  served  to  illus- 
trate what  a  true  artist  can  do  with  a  simple  melody. 
The  emotional  nature  is  touched  by  gentle  influences, 
and  sympathy  makes  williug  captives  of  us  all, 
when  a  voice  filled  with  pathos  tells  us  of  sad  pictures 
in  humanity's  experience.  No  influence  is  greater  than 
that  ol  music,  il  perchance  it  he  truly  expressed  with 
beauty  and  fidelity.  All  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  heart  and  soul  can  be  pictured  in  the  wonderful 
tones  that  the  human  voice  has  at  its  command.  No 
sorrow  is  so  deep  but  that  it  has  a  vibrating  echo;  nor 
is  there  a  joy  too  thrilling  to  fill  the  heart  with  song. 
The  happy  mind  of  the  musician  dreams  music  in  the 
still  hours  when  the  heart  communes  with  the  mystic 
beautLtul.  In  moments  of  great  affliction  deep  chords 
of  harmony  bind  together  the  sympathy  of.  a  friend 
with  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate,  until  the  common 
burden  is  made  less  severe  by  the  added  power  that 
upholds  it.  Such  in  part  is  music's  power.  Mr.  Hen- 
schel has  read  the  meaning  of  his  art,  and  is  able  to  il- 
lustrate it,  and  make  it  understood  by  others.  How  dif- 
ferent is  his  method  from  that  of  many  other  singers! 
No  attempt  alter  vain  displays,  but  an  honest  purpose 
that  knows  its  own  aim.  In  the  performance  ot  the 
Mass  this  was  fully  illustrated.  However  sincere  may 
have  been  the  intention  ol  the  other  soloists,  by  not 
having  good  methods  ol  vocal  delivery  they  were  im- 
.able  to  make  their  interpretations  plain  to  the  listener. 
To  fully  illustrate  the  meaning  ol  a  composer,  the 
singer  must  possess,  first  of  all,  vocal  powers  that  are 
under  lull  control.  Each  note  ol  his  voice  must  be 
produced  with  ease,  and  be  ol  that  natural  quality 
that  belongs  to  the  human  being.  In  order  that  this 
happy  condition  may  be  his,  he  must  learn  how  to 
propagate  every  tone  so  that  it  is  correctly  formed. 
To  do  this,  he  must  first  learn  how  to  breathe  accord- 
ing to  the  law  ol  nature,  which  alone  should  control 
his  effort.  A  tone  foi-med  well  back  will  vibrate 
throughout  all  the  air  passages,  and  have  a  pleasing 
quality  —  ol  lull  body,  and  above  all,  seem  perfectly 
natural.  Each  breath  will  be  so  controlled  that  with 
it  the  singer  may  deliver  a  phrase  so  that  each  note 
will  be  connected  one  with  the  other,  in  a  true  legato 
style.  No  manilestation  ol  effort  will  accompany  the 
production  ol  tone.  True  art  conceals  all  indications 
of  effort.    A  high  note  should  be,  and  can  be,  as  easily 
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produced  as  a  low  one.  Each  tone  should  not  only  he 
made  to  vibrate  with  fullness,  hut  also  colored  with 
meaning.  It  is  not  because  our  vocalists  have  indiffer- 
ent voices  that  such  singing  as  Mr.  Henachel  gives  us 
is  so  rare ;  but  rather  because  so  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  correct  methods  of  vocal  delivery.  Na- 
ture has  been  kind  to  our  race,  and  mimy  of  our  musi- 
cal people  possess  fine  gifts,  but  they  are  too  often  but 
poorly  developed.  It  should  be  the  part  of  the  musical 
critics,  and  journals  that  are  devoted  to  this  art,  to 
point  out  the  way  to  correct  these  faults.  There  is  a 
right  way  to  sing,  and  one  that  is  natural,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  our  being.  Sound  has  its  laws,  which 
are  being  made  more  plain  to  our  comprehension  as  the 
years  of  study  unveil  the  secrets.  Let  us  be  logical  in 
our  endeavors,  that  we  may  observe  truth  when  it  is  at 
our  very  doorway.  I  feel  somewhat  strongly  upon  this 
matter  of  vocal  cultivation,  for  it  is  sad  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  beautiful  voices  that  are  being  ruined  by  wrong 
methods.  Tiie  question,  is  singing  a  lost  art,  may  soon 
present  itself,  unless  strong  words  are  used  to  divide  the 
true  from  the  false.  It  is  said  that  there  are  so  many 
opinions  in  regard  to  voice  cultivation  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  who,  or  what  is  right.  But  if 
there  is  a  natural  way  to  walk,  to  use  our  eyes  and  our 
ears,  so  must  there  be  a  natural  way  to  use  the  vocal 
organs.  Until  we  consult  Nature  somewhat  closely  we 
are  often  mistaken.  Nature  is  never  false  to  herself. 
I  hope  that  the  attention  of  our  singers  will  he  called 
to  this  matter  more  often  by  our  critics.  Let  them  not 
only  say,  go  to  a  good  teacher,  but  also  inform  them 
what  good  teaching  is.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  a 
method  is  wrong ;  we  should  inform  them  also  what 
is  right.  In  order  that  music  maj'  develop  in  this 
country,  we  must  understand  our  needs,  and  how 
to  attain  them. 

OuSaturday  evening  following  theBeethovenConcert, 
Mr.  Henschel  gave  a  song  recital.  He  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Fnnck,  a  violiniste  from  Cincinnati,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Wolfsohn.  The  programme  was  very  interesting, 
containing  songs  by  Haydn,  Handel,  Schumann,  Schu- 
bert, Franz,  Enbinstein,  Massenet  and  Gounod. 

In  June  the  Sangerfest  will  be  held  in  this  city. 
Among  the  soloists  willbeMme.  Peschka-Leutner,  Miss 
Gary,  Mr.  William  Candidus  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Whitney. 
Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Balatka.  I  believe  our  American  societies,  the 
Beethoven  and  Apollo  Clubs,  will  also  take  part.  True 
art  should  know  no  nationality.         C.  H.  Bkittan. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  29.  The  local  musical 
season  is  now  fairly  over,  and  it  is  time  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  its  musical  events.  First  and  foremost  comes 
the  old  Musical  Society,  Mr.  Eugene  Luening,  Conduc- 
tor, which  has  given  three  important  concerts,  besides 
two  miscellaneous  programmes.  The  works  given 
were  at  the  first  concert.  Raff's  Symphony,  Im  Wdlde, 
and  Dudley  Buck's  Golden  Legend  ;  at  the  third.  Max 
Bruch's  Odysseus;  at  the  fifth,  Mendelssohn's  jBii;'aft. 
For  soloists  they  had  Miss  Annie  Norton,  Mr.  Franz 
Eemmertz,  Mr.  Max  Laue,  an  excellent  lyric  tenor  of 
this  city,  besides  local  amateurs.  The  chorus  work 
has  been  excellent. 

The  Arion  Club  nearly  quitted  the  concert  field. 
They  gave  Mozart's  Bequiem,  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, to  invited  guests,  and  finally  gave  a  benefit  con- 
cert, with  a  programme  which  included  Bruch's  Fair 
Ellen,  and  choruses  from  Rubinstein's  Toioer  of  Babel, 
and  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  Their  perform- 
ance is  every  way  praiseworthy  and  admirable. 

The  Heine  Quartet  has  given  six  chamber  music  re- 
citals, the  programmes  of  which  ranged  from  Haydn 
and  Mozart  to  Grieg,  Brahms  and  Verdi.  These  reci- 
tals have  been  a  valuable  factor  in  our  musical  life 
here.  The  young  players  have  gained  in  every  way 
since  last  year,  and  their  ensemble  is  remarkably  good, 
albeit  their  interpretation  of  the  more  profound  works 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  new  organization 
called  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  composed  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Bach  and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Ernst  Beyer, 
violoncellist,  Mr.  Luening  and  Mr.  Von  Gumpert,  pi- 
anists, has  also  given  three  valuable  recitals  of  cham- 
ber music,  the  most  important  work  having  been  Schu- 
mann's great  pianoforte  Quintet.  This  club  contains 
excellent  material,  the  strings  being  especially  good, 
and  only  needs  much  ensemble  practice  to  do  work  of 
very  high  quality.  As  it  is,  they  have  already  placed 
us  under  great  obligations.  Conductor  Bach  has  given 
regular  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at  the  West  Side 
Turner  Hall,  nine  of  which  have  been  called  "Sym- 
pliony  Concerts,"  though,  I  believe,  no  one  symphony 
has  been  given  entire.  The  quality  of  the  orchestra 
and  of  its  playing  is  greatly  improved. 

Of  music  from  abroad,  we  have  had  Mme.  Rive-King, 


Emma  Abbott's  Opera  Company,  the  Strakosch  and 
Hess  Company,  Master  Michael  Banner,  a  really  re- 
markable child  violinist,  etc.  There  is,  I  think,  some 
genuine  musical  progress,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Arion  Club  meets  with  precarious  support.  Its  remark- 
able success  tivo  years  ago  was  purely  a  matter  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  caprice  of  fashion  has  now  turned  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  its  supporters  elsewhere. 
Its  history  is  the  history  of  all  musical  societies  among 
the  American  population  here.  The  real  growth  of 
musical  appreciation  "  cometh  not  with  observation," 
and  with  fashionable  display;  but  the  really  admirable 
work  of  the  Arion  Club  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
much  to  it.  J.  C.  F. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Leipsic.  The  Gewhandhaus  Season  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  31st  ult.  The  programme  of  the  twen- 
ty-second and  last  concert  was  thus  constituted:  — 
Pa7-t  I.  Symphony  in  D-major  (No.  2  of  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel's  edition),  Haydn;  Introduction  and  "Al- 
legro appassionato,"  Concerto  for  piano,  Schumann 
(performed  by  Carl  Reinecke);  Serenade  (No.  2,  F- 
major),  for  string  band,  Volkmann;  Pianoforte  Solos 
(from  Op.  157),  composed  and  performed  by  Carl 
Reinecke.  Part  11.  Symphony  in  C-minor,  No.  5, 
Beethoven. 


Vienna.  Speaking  of  Gluck's  Betrogener  Kadi, 
lately  received  at  the  Imperial  Opera-House,  Vienna, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Signale  says :  ' '  The  libretto, 
founded  on  the  French  book  of  Lemonier  has  been  en- 
tirely re-written  by  Herr  F.  Ki-astel,  of  the  Imperial 
Burgtheatre,  and  the  musical  portion  very  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  by 
Herr  Joh.  Fuchs,  conductor  at  the  same  theatre.  We 
are  aware  from  Schmidt's  well-known  biography  of 
Gluck,  that  Count  Durazzo,  Intendant  of  the  Imperial 
Theatres,  had  sent  him  from  Paris,  by  Montigny,  the 
actor,  among  other  French  libretti,  the  book  of  the 
operetta,  Le  Cadi  dupi,  which  Montigny  set  to  music. 
Gluck,  who  had  written  "airs  nouveaiix"  to  freshen 
up  several  of  these  operettas,  composed  entirely  new 
music  for  the  particular  operetta  in  question,  and  it 
was  thus  that  Le  Cadi  dupe  was  produced  as  a  comic 
opera  in  the  year  1761,  at  the  then  Karnthnerthor 
Theatre.  The  Cadi's  faithlessness  had  long  been  for- 
gotten and  forgiven,  when,  some  years  since,  Herr 
Fuchs  came  upon  the  score  in  Hamburgh,  and  arranged 
it  for  a  historical  series  of  operas  there.  A  better 
book  has  now  been  added,  and  the  score  amplified  by 
two  pleasing  numbers  from  Gluck's  Pilgrime  von 
Mekka  (a  similar  piece,  interspersed  with  songs).  The 
plot  may  be  narrated  in  a  few  words:  Zelmira,  a  pretty 
girl,  h.is  turned  the  Cadi's  head,  and  complains  to  him 
that  her  father  has  spread  a  report  that  she  Is  ugly, 
and  keeps  her  locked  up  at  home.  The  Cadi  sends  for 
Omar,  the  father,  and  asks  him  to  give  him  (the  Cadi) 
his  daughter  for  a  wife.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  astounded 
Omar  describes  his  daughter's  ugliness  (for  he  has  one 
who  is  really  uglj');  the  Cadi  insists,  willingly  pays 
1,000  sequins  as  purchase-money,  and  signs  the  con- 
tract. Omega,  the  ugly  daughter,  is  now  brought;  the 
Cadi  sees  he  has  been  deceived,  but  takes  the  matter 
good-naturedly,  and  returns  in  a  repentant  mood  to 
his  neglected  wife,  Fatima,  while  Zelmira  bestows  her 
hand  on  her  lover,  Nuradin." 


DuESSELDORF.  This  year's  Musical  Festival  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  will  be  held  here  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th 
June,  under  the  joint  direction  of  Julius  Tausch  and 
Niels  Gade.  The  Danish  composer  will  conduct  only 
his  own  works.  The  programme  includes  Suite  in  D-ma- 
jor,  No.  3  (Bach);  iS'amsoji  (Handel);  Symphony  in  A- 
major.  No,  7  (Beethoven);  Lobgesang  (Mendelssohn); 
Zion,  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  for  chorus,  solo  and 
orchestra  and  overture  to  Michael  Angela  (Gade). 
Among  the  artists  will  be  Mme.  Sachs-Hofmeister,  from 
Leipsic;  Mile.  Marianne  Brandt,  from  Berlin;  Winkel- 
mann  and  Gura,  from  Hamburgh;  and  Norman-Ne- 
ruda. 


Barcelona.  The  programme  of  the  sixth  concert 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  Hiller  comprised:  Overture  to 
Der  Freitschiitz  ;  Fragments  from  Schumann's  Man- 
fred; Traumbild,  a  fantasia  (0.  Klauwell);  Overture  to 
Demetrius  (Hiller) ;  A-major  Symphony(Mendelssohn) ; 
extracts  from  The  Demon  (A.  Rubinstein);  and  grand 
Leonore  Overture  (Beethoven). 


London.  A  special  interest  was  given  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Orchestral  Concert  on  Saturday  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  first  part  of  Handel's  Semele. '  The  official 


book  of  words  stated  that  this  was  its  first  performance 
in  London  since  1763,  but  of  this,  of  course,  nothing  de- 
cisive can  be  stated.  At  any  rate,  the  serenata  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  publications  in  1860  of  the 
Handel-Gesellschaft,  and  two  years  ago  it  was  revived 
by  Mr.  Villiers  Stamford  at  Cambridge.  However  un- 
interesting Handel's  secular  music  may  be  to  concert- 
goers  of  the  present  day,  its  presence  in  a  Royal  Acad- 
emy programme  needs  no  justification.  The  section  of 
the  serenata  heard  on  Saturday  night  deals  with  the 
love  of  Semele  for  Jupiter,  and  the  affection  of  her  sis- 
ter Ino  for  Semele's  betrothed,  Athamas.  Nobody, 
however,  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  story,  but 
the  performance  of  the  work  by  the  choir  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  students,  under  Ml'.  Shakespeare, 
by  Miss  Thuddichum,  a  rising  soprano,  and  by  Misses 
Lewis  and  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Pierpoint,  was,  on  the 
whole,  excellent.  The  choir  were  especially  admirable, 
and  the  improvement  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  made  in 
this  department  was  most  marked. — Figaro,  April  16. 

■ The  Passion  Week  performance  of  Bach's  6'(. 

Mattheio  Passion  music  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  congregation  prob- 
ably numbered  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons,  for  ev- 
ery nook  of  the  vast  cathedral  was  filled.  Dr.  Staiuer 
conducted,  Mr.  Martin  was  the  organist,  and  Mr. 
Walker  the  pianist.  The  solos  were  rendered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  choir,  and  an  orchestra  was  like- 
wise employed.  Parts  of  the  service  were  most  im- 
pressive, and  the  effect  of  the  "  Barabbas  "  chorus  as 
the  sound  echoed  through  the  arches  of  the  cathedral 
was  surpassingly  fine.  Many  of  the  congregation 
joined  in  the  chorales,  and  the  performance  throughout 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  service. 

The  Popular  Concerts  came  to  an  end  on  Mon- 
day, April  11,  Madams  Schumann  and  Herr  Joachim 
having  remained  to  the  last  concert  of  a  season  of 
which  they  have  been  the  leading  attractions.  On  Mon- 
day Madame  Schumann  played  her  husband's  "Car- 
naval,"  while  Herr  Joachim  played  some  of  his 
arrangements  of  Brahms' s  Hungarian  Dances,  and  led 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  74.  On  the  Satur- 
day previously  an  enormous  audience  assembled  to 
hear  the  Kreutzer  sonata  played  by  Madame  Schu- 
mand  and  Herr  Joachim,  and  the  lady  likewise  played 
a  portion  of  Schumann's  "Humoresques,"  and  two  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Words."  This  year 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  not  taken  his  usual  benefit, 
and  the  special  afternoon  performance  of  two  of  Beet- 
hoven's posthumous  quartets  has  likewise  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

"Cherubino"   says:  So  Liszt  has  not  entirely 

given  up  piano  playing.  The  Musik  Welt  prints  an  ac- 
count of  a  concert  he  gave  at  Pressburg  on  the  3d  in- 
stant, at  which  the  Abbe  played  the  Hungarian  Fan- 
tasie  of  Schubert,  a  piece  of  Rossiui,  and,  with  one  of 
,his  pupils,  a  transcription  of  the  Racoczy  March,  On 
the  25th  inst.  Liszt  will  conduct  the  performance  of  his 
oratorio,  Christus,  by  the  Cacilien  Verein  of  Berlin, 
and  on  the  27th  he  will  be  present  at  a  Liszt  concert 
given  by  Dr.  von  Billow  in  the  hall  of  the  Sing  Akad- 
emie.  Early  in  May  he  will  direct  a  concert  at  Ant- 
werp. Perhaps  one  of  these  days  IL'.  Henry  Jarret 
will  be  able  to  attract  this  exceedingly  bashful  old  gen- 
tleman to  England. 

The  W  andeking  Minstkels.  —  This  society  of 

gentlemen  amateurs  gave  a  very  successful  concert  on 
the  17th  inst.,  at  Grosvenor  Hall,  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  for  the  new  Hospital 
of  St.  Peter's  (for  stone,  etc.),  a  site  for  which  has  been 
fixed  upon  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The 
band  of  forty-two  performers,  under  the  conductorship 
of  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  acquitted  themselves  well. 
The  orchestral  portion  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
A.  Adams's  overture  to  Le  Poi  d'  Yvetot;  Mozart's  An- 
dante and  Minuetto  from  Symphony  No.  5;  Lachner's 
Intermezzo,  Suite  No.  2;  Ambroise  Thomas's  ballet 
music  from  Hamlet ;  and  the  Festive  March  of  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin.  The  performance  throughout  was 
very  creditable,  and  much  applauded.  Mr.  W.  P.  Mills 
gave  as  a  flute  solo  F.  Clay's  "Romance,"  and  Mr, 
Louis  H.  d'Egville,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  a  violin 
solo  of  his  own  on  Hungarian  Airs,  which  was  raptu- 
rously encored.  Miss  Bata  Francis  gave  a  very  clever 
rendering  of  "The  bird  that  came  in  spring,"  by  Sir 
Julius  Benedict,  with  flute  obligato  by  Mr.  Mills. 
Miss  Francis  was  equally  successful  with  Balfe's  pop- 
ular "  Killaruey."  Miss  Evelyn  d'Egville  created  a 
very  favorable  impression  by  the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  she  sang  "Tre  Giorni,"  by  Pergolesi.  Three 
songs  by  Mr,  Lionel  S.  Bensou  were  also  much  appre- 
ciated. When  ladies  and  gentlemen  employ  their  tal- 
ents for  such  laudable  objects,  they  well  deserve  suc- 
cess, and  on  this  occasion  they  fully  succeeded . 

—  Lond.  Times. 
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/I/ZS-^  EDITH  ABELL, 

■'  '•*     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
In  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKl, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


fHARLES  ./v.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.   Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Shiging, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


QEORGE    T.   BULLING. 

TEACHER  OP  PIANO  AI^D  HARMONY. 
{^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

American  Akt  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

CotKijposed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Glvintf  Principles  of  tiw.  Ojc-Brain  antl  IVheat-Genn* 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassituilo,  tu-ratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  rofreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  pn'rcntice  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  i)ackageB.    For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mall,  «i,oo.  F.  CROSBY   664  &.  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


H^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTO  A', 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FOKTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hours  IP  A.M.  to  I  P.  M. 

''ADAME   RUD~ERSDORFF,  ~~" 

50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOS  TO. W 
Up  to  May,  ihen  for  five  months  at  her  country  ^■■'sidence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


M^ 


«ir  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FOETE,  VOOALCULXUEE,  KEADY 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Koston. 


J^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


HEADING  and  CHOEAL  CONDUCTING 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

CoMPCSiTioNS  Furnished  for  SrEoiAi,  Of  castuns. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


J/^. 


'.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  Tkemost  St.,  Room  62. 


(^  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLUS  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'P   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

■^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

A/TR.  JUNIUS  W.   A^/ZZ  (Leipsic,  iS6otoi863), 
■''^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
Id,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

21&  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


pERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Peuefer's  Music  Stork, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

References:  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


y^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORyE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  'OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINulNG,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  lOtli  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  158J  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

'-^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PKTBRSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  CoLUMnus  Avenue,  Bostun,  Mass. 


fZriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  andltheArt 

of  Singing. 


I  ^/-ILLIAM  y.  WINCH, 

I  149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 

I  BOSTON,  MASS. 

:  QERMANIA  BAND. 

I  As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 

Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

r  „.-„_-.  (Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^'='^°^''' ■  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office,  516  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
B^^  This  Department  has  charge  of  alt  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  D WIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  lias  maintaiiiud  its  existence  and  its  character  longer  than  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  and  Madame  Fanny  Raymond  Rittp;r,  of  Vassar  College,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayek,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  0.  FiLMORE,  of  Mihvaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Me.  Apthoep'8  Lectukes  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  hy  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance  ;  five 
copies,  $10.00;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight'b  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, §5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Eepokter, 11.75  ".  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Musig  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .    .  3.60  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  the  two  Reviews, 9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Wiiittiee,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  will   tit 

sent  for  $1.00  each  additional. 
^g^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applicatio". 
The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pkuefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Was/.:,.j- 

ton  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washinr/ton  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

AKKAKGED   BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With,  a  flue,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  ^1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  enibellished  with 
a  remarkably  tine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  Jt  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
*#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  i>ostx>aid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  tUe  Publishers, 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  §1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

fi^=*  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
?5.00  to  $4.00. 


The  Servant  Girl  Ouestion. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  ** Little  Classic" 
style.  §1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  ami  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 


And  Other  Poems. 
steel  portrait. 


By  John  G.  Whittier,  With  fin* 
1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  51,00. 


This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  WMt- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  *'The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
18T8,  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.^Whittier  with 
profound  respect  aa  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  i"  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  §1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FAMIU 


THE 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY, 

From  its  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Centennial  Anniversary'  of  its  Declaration  o( 
Independence:  embracing  an  account  of  its  Dis- 
covery, Narratives  of  the  Struggles  of  its  Early 
Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the 
War  for  Independence  au<l  tlw  War  for  Nationality, 
its  Industrial  Victorie>-;,  and  a  Record  of  its  whole 
Progress  as  a  Nation.  By  Abby  Sage  Eichari>- 
SON.  Illustra'^d  by  over  240  engravings  on  wood 
of  portraits  of  distingui-shed  discoverers,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  lie-roes  ;  pictures  of  public  buildings, 
maps  and  plans,  and  large  engravings  from  origi- 
nal desigufi  by  Granvillk  Peiuuns,  C.  G.  Bush, 
and  F.  0.  C  Darley.  8vo,  600  pages,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Cloth,  S4.50 ; 
sheep,  $5.00;  nwroceo,  $6.25. 

The  plan  and  executiou  of  the  work  peem  to  me  excellent, 
with  its  clear  picturesque  detailp,  and  the  utifiiigging  in- 
terePt  and  at  times  fasoiuatingly  dramatic  action  of  a  nar- 
rative not  too  brief  for  the  reader's  full  comprebenpion, 
nor  BO  minute  and  protracted  as  to  become  tedioiis.  It  is 
indeed  The  Story  of  Our  Country  told  .dimply,  graphically, 
m  good  Saxon,  showing  a  careful  study  of  materiala,  and 
a  conscientjouB  and  judicious  use  of  them.  —John  Q. 
Wbittier. 

A  moat  timely  work,  most  admirably  done. ^George 
William  Cuutis. 


V*  ^OT  sale  by  Booksellers 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


Sfiii,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
HOUGHTOH,  MIFI  tlN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,     .     .     .     .     $i.oo 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic lielpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life  ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers  ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  ,."  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — J^trw   York  Times. 

*^^For^saU  bi/  Booksellers,    Sent  post-paid,  on  rsceiitt  of 
prwe,  by  tlu  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFtlN   &   CO.,   Boston. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


By  John  G.  Whittiee.     With 


THE  KING'S  MISSIVE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

fins  steel  Portrait.     16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr,  Wbittier  since  the  publication  of  "  Th«  Vision  of 
Echard,"  in  1878.  It  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of  American  readers  who  not  only  regard 
Mr.  Whittier  with  profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a  man. 

LONGFELLOW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Arranged  by  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.     With 
a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait  and  twelve  Illustrations.     Square  18mo,  tastefully  stamgied,  SI. 00. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  contiduiug  seU'Ctions  made  with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  po- 
etical works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  The  book  is  bound  ia 
tJisteful  style,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  birthday  books  ever  issued. 

EARLY  SPRING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,     From  the  .Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoeeau. 
16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Tlioreau's  rJournal  have  the  same  woiiilerful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individn.al  style,  which  make  all  of  Tho- 
reau's writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 


By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofl'ord.    18mo.   "  Lit- 


THE  SERVANT  GIRL  QUESTION, 

tie  Classic  "  style,  SI  .00. 

A  scries  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American  writers,  on  a  subject  that  interests  all 
American  families.  Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  this  intricate 
question,  but  housekeepers  read  it  with  symjjatliy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  positive  benefit 
from  it. 

PEARLS  or  THOUGHT,     Edited  by  M.  iM.  15ali.oo.     16mo,  full  gilt,  $1,25. 

This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences  gathered  from  the  whole  domain  of  litera- 
ture, and  is  constructed  upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou  employed  in  his  previous 
work  of  similar  character,  ''  A  Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

iJ^="  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  issued  in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  re- 
duced from  $5.00  to  $4.00. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD,    By  T.  T.  Munoer.     ICmo,  gilt  top,  $i.OO. 

Ic  is  to  be  ranked  with  Princip;il  Shairp's  *'  Culture  and  Keligion,"  and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Cultare."  The  pro- 
duction of  a  boolt  of  tliis  sort  is  not  an  every-day  occurrence :  it  in  an  event ;  it  will  woik  a  revolution  among  young 
men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly  ring  from  cover  to  cover. —  Neiu  York  Timt^s. 

Among  the  many  book.s  of  counsel  for  the  3'oung,  we  know  of  nono  better  adapted  to  impress  them  with  waolesome 
lessons.  It  is  not  a  volume  of  sage  dullness,  >jut  full  of  stirring  life  and  vigor.  It  is  a  book  that  shoitld  ao  bt 
caouSANDS  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  YODSQ. —  Lutheran  Quarterly, 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Em-ope.    Edition  for  1881.    With 
Maps.     16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is  beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  published 
for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Europe.  It  includes  tlte  British  Isles,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Rhino,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler  just  the  in- 
formation he  needs  in  the  best  form. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  ANTHONY  PANIZZI,  K.  C.  B., 

Late  I'rincipal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Louts  Faqan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  With  a  fine  portrait  of  Paui/.zi  and  other  portraits.  2  vols.  8vo, 
$6.00. 

For  all  Americans  who  have  visited  the  British  Musej»m  or  have  used  the  unrivaled  resources  of  that 
famous  library,  this  biography  has  special  interest.  Additional  interest  is  given  by  the  fact  of  Pa- 
niz/.i's  relations  with  celebrated  persons,  which  lend  v.alue  and  piquancy  to  the  many  letters  which 
these  volnmes  contain. 

THIRTY  YEARS.     Beino  Poems  New  and  Old.     By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
niiin,"  etc.     16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Tln>  edition  includes  all  of  Miss  Mulock's  poems  up  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  peculiarly 
welcome  to  those  who  have  read  her  charming  novels,  and  who  know  that  the  features  which  make 
these  >o  engaging  are  equally  the  distinctive  traits  of  her  poems.  Their  purity,  tenderness,  and  faith 
canm.t  fail  to  enlist  attention,  and  aflford  a  delight  beyond  admiration. 

*^*  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


3atoiffi)t  s  Sournal  of  Mn^it. 

A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


^/^/ 


Whole  No.  1040. 


BOSTON,  Saturday,  May  21,  1881. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
liave  been,  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
Tbe  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  BJ  ootayes,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881  WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuaet  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Latheop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HoWELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro^ 
peans,"  etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecheb  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldkich,  SAKAh 
Orne  Jewett,  Constance  Fekimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Eose  Terry  Cooke. 

Slssays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
Solitical  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
hrist;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  E.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  on  "The  Eelation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  iu  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

■  TEEMS:  S4.00  a  year,  In  ndvanae,  postage  free;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Eemittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
•registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more   than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  puyil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
-eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  SIAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK, 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  FiaST  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are  ^ 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is' 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument, 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated S1.50 

AVe  Girls.    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated l.BO 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  tlie  Cook-Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even  ? $1 .50 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gayworthys :    A    Story    of   Threads   and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer   in   Leslie    Goldthivaite's   I.ife, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  .Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto:  A  Story  o£  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
*nd  cover  will  hold  together, —  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,'  which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it." — Boston  Commonwealth. 
*#•  For  sate  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  00.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


**  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists  ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."     SIG.EKRANI,  N.  Y 

"Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  REV.  H.  "W.  KNAPP 
D.   D.  New  York. 

*■■  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HERIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use,  Druggists,  35  cents, 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  100  Ftilton  Street,  New  York. 


SEVEN    YEARS 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures,  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holub.  "With  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    SIO.OO. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi  River,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarkably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  staternents  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence.  

*^*  For  sale  hy  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Boston. 


ffiontUy  Price  ed.jljy  Post,  7ii,,  Subscription,  $1.75  a  Tear 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


The  Oechestka  wMch  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CEAE&ES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6di  per  Inoli  in  Colimiii. 

REPEATS :— Four  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if. prepaid 

in  one  amomit. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLIAM  EEEVES,  185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
Office  of  "Reeves'  Musical  Directory." 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EAELY  SPRING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Tiioreau.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Th«se  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  o£  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  indiviilnal  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  •  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  16mo,  $1.50. 
Their  encKanfment  never  palls  upon  the  sense:  they 
hdrm  the  reader  iuto  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  fill  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 
Tribune. 

A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS.  16mo,  $1.50. 
If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire. — 
—  The  Independent  (New  York). 

EXCURSIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.     With 
a  Biographical   Sketch  by  E.  W.  Emerson, 
and  a  portrait.     16mo,  $1.50. 
Contents  :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  R.  W. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing; Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples  :  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

His  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profound;  and  his  descrip- 
tioiM  are  of  the  best  in  literature.  His  "  Excursions  "  is 
the  most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  — 
Geokge  Wiluam  Cdetis. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Ktaadn  ;  Chesuncook ;  The  Alle- 
gash  and  East  Branch. 

His  pover  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.  lie  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet  ;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  E.  W.  Emeeson. 

CAPE  COD.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Shipwreck ;  Stage-Coach 
Views  :  The  Plains  of  Nauset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
WeUflect  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape ;  The  Highland  Light ;  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  I'rovincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  £oslon 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS,  to  which  are 
added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 

A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA.  With  Antislavery 
and  Reform  Papers.  16mo,  $1.50. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts  ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience ;  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained ;  Herald  of  Freedom ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUG-fiS. 


PEPACTON, 

Contents 


16mo,  $1.50. 


Pepacton  :    a    Summer   Voyage 
Springs ;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets ;   Notes  by  the  Way ;  Foot-Paths ;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Picti-es;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 


WAKE  ROBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks  ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;  The  Bluebird ; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Bun-oughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  hterature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selborne.  —  Hartford  Courant, 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlai'ged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Koad;  The  Snow- Walkers ;  The  Fox; 
A  March  Chronicle;  Autumn  Tides;  The  Apple; 
An  October  Abroad.  , 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Anaerican 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sporta, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  — 
Soston    Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  keenDesra  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  The  Nation 
(New  York). 

BIRDS  AND  POETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 

$1..50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emerson ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Before 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature;  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  tliem. 
—  London  Examiner. 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Pastoral  Bees;  Sharp  Eyes ; 
Is  it  goiug  to  liaiu  1  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and 
Birds ;  A  I5ed  of  Boughs ;  Birds'-Nesting ;  The 
Halycon  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Burroughs  ia  one  of  nature's  moat  persuasire  proph 
ets.  nil  loTe  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  if  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina- 
.  tire  perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  style 
ia  simplicity  itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  can  be 
imagined.  —  Philadelphia  North  Aftierican. 


*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Senty  post-paid^   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUMMER  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Take  with  you  to  your  couutry  or  seaside  residence  a  few 
of  our  excellent  collections  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogues,  or  choose  one  of 
the  following  : 

uGinS  Of    otrdUSSi    «2,  boards,  or  $2.50,  cloth. 

Gfiins  of  tho  Dance.  §2,  boards,  or  §2.50,  doth. 

These  two  books  include  nearly  all  the  best  new  waltzes,, 
polkas,  galops,  etc. 

Gems  of  English  Song.  §2,  boards.  ss.6o,cioth. 
Sunshine  of  Song.  S2,  boards.  $2.50,  doth. 

The  above  have  splendid  general  collections  of  songs. 

nnoraflP  Daarlc  §2,  boards.  §2.50,  cloth.  This  is  a 
U|Julallu  rCClMdi  standard  book,  containing  the  solos 
of  most  of  the  better  known  operas,  and  is  very  conven- 
ient to  have  on  hand.  But  take  also  a  copy  of  each  of  our 
popular  bright 

Nqui  nnorOO  Elegant  editions  and  marvellous  low 
lien  UUCluOi  prices.  Billee  Taylor  (50  cts.)  ;  Oli- 
vette (50  cents);  The  Mascot  (81);  Musketeers  ($1); 
The  last  has  had  a  fine  run  in  London  and  Paris.  Also  the 
more  solid  recent  operas  :  Mignon  (S3);  Aida  (S2);  Car- 
men ($2);  Mefistofele  ($2);  Fatinitza  (§2);  and  many 
others. 

"  Stay-at-home  "  people  will  find  the  above  equally  val- 
uable and  interesting. 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Hopes. 

BREAK  BEEAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME .J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT . .  Wm.  P.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston". 

SCHOOL,  SEMINARY,  OR  COLLEGE. 

A  Highly  Competent  Teacher 

Of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  and  Theory,  wishes  position  in 
above.    Address:  MUSIC  STUDY,  care  of 

Dwight's  Joitrnal  of  Music. 


Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  tine,  entirely  newportrait  and  twelve  illustrations. 
Square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  .¥1.00;  flexible  moroc- 
co, calf,  or  seal,  §3.50. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  like  the  "  Longfellow  Birth- 
day Book,"  which  has  proved 'remarkably  popular.  It 
contains  selections  made  with  great  care  from  both  the 
prose  and  poetical  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


For  sale  iy  all  Booksellers ;  or'sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Scliuberth. 


"We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  tbis  most  in- 
teresting and  deligbtful  volume.  —  JEra,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  hisihest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Kicbai-d  Wagner.  ~Natio7i,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madam© 
Ritter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character,, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  voliune. —  World,  New  York.. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  EITTBK,  Director 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 
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For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Phuefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
■Williams  &  Co.,  2Ss  Washinqton  Street,  A.  K.  Lohikg, 
Sbg  Washbuiton  Street,  and  by  the  I'ublishers ;  inNeio  Ym-k 
by  A.  Brent Axo,  Jr.,  sq  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
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TO   THE  MUSE. 

All  things  will  I  endure,  renounce,  forego, 

If  aye  tliy  face,  beloved,  I  may  see; 
All  things  defy  and  brave,  achieve  and  know, 

If  thou,  immortal  one,  be  true  to  me ! 

Bear  jiatiently  the  wounds  that  still  must  shed 
The  blood  first  wrung  from  them  in  bygone  years ; 

Behold  unmurmuring  sacred  fires  fall  dead. 
Their  light  and  glory  queuched  in  hopeless  tears, 

Or  under  ashes  spent,  that  drift  on  drift 
Heaps  all  remorseless  life,  whence  joy  has  flown, 

Till  'ue.ath  the  chilly  weight  it  cannot  lift, 
The  living  heart  turns  into  senseless  stone  ;  — 

Suffer  the  pang,s  of  dreams  that  God  denies, 
The  bitterness  of  hope  so  long  deferred 

Delight  in  all  too  late  fulfilment  dies, 
And  by  no  thrill  the  sluggish  blood  is  stirred; — 

Renounce  most  willingly,  withouta  sigh, 
.  The  sweetness  of  the  youth  that  flies  too  fast, 
Give  up  forevermore,  and  make  no  cry. 
The  hope  of  love  that  gladdened  all  the  past;  — 

Toil  uncomplaining  upward  on  the  way 
Whose  rugged  steep  my  feet  have  climbed  so  long. 

And  mayhap  win  meat  some  far-off  day 
The  deathless  fame  bom  of  immortal  song, — 

So  thou  prove  faithful,  —  thou  who  bidst  me  know 
Visions  perchance  beyond  poor  mortal  ken, 

Whose  touch  upon  my  lips  made  them  o'erflow 
With  strains  that  reach,  mayhap,  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thou  only  one!  from  whom  my  fickle  soul 
In  all  its  fitful  flights  has  never  swerved, 

What  wayward  passions  might  my  heart  control. 
In  perfect  worship,  1  have  ever  served, — 

Leave  me  not  now,  not  to  my  days  deny 
What  made  dim  earth  n  gulden  fairy-land; 

Let  not  the  gushing  founts  of  song  run  dry. 
That  charm  ssveet  blossoms  from  the  barren  sand! 

Be  with  me,  O  beloved,  to  the  end, 
Who  art  my  all  in  all  through  joy  and  pain. 

The  guide,  the  star,  the  hope,  the  love,  the  friend, 
I  wept  and  watched  and  waited  for  in  vain. 

Nay,  further  than  the  end,  immortal  one. 
Near  God  e'en,  let  uie  thrill  beneath  thy  kiss  ; 

Tor  what  were  heaven  itself  when  life  is  "done, 
Could  I  not  sing  the  raptures  of  its  bliss! 

STUAKT  STERNE. 


LETTERS  FROM  AN  ISLAND. 

BY  FAKNY  EAYMOND  EITTER. 

VI. 

THE    NEW   YOEK  MU.S1CAL    FESTIVAL. -MUSIC 
AT  VASSAE. 

When  should  the  minstrel  chant  his  roundelay. 

Or  violin,  or  harp,  or  trumpet  play? 

When  sliould  tlie'lover  or  the  poet  sing, 

If  not  with  lover-poet  birds  in  spring, 

When  motion  stirs  the  lieart  of  everything, 

When  organ-tones  through  wind-blown  branches  ring, 

When  lute-lilte  murmurs  under  young  leaves  stray. 

And  Music's  voice  seems  Nature's  breath  — in  May? 

Was  it  not  in  spring  that,  according  to  tlie 
Greek  legend,  Apollo  returned  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans  on  his  car  drawn 
by  singing  swans,  the  sacred  tripods  involun- 
tarily sounding  to  salute  him,  youths  paying 


homage  in  pajans,  or  with  the  sacred  flute, 
nightingales  filling  up  tlie  chorus  with  their 
ravishing  strains,  while  the  charm  emanating 
from  the  presence  of  the  god  of  order,  intel- 
lect and  discipline  —  the  god  of  poetry  and 
music  —  extinguished  the  threatening  thun- 
derbolt in  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  awakened 
mankind  to  the  divine  sentiment  of  universal 
harmony  ? 

It  is  altogether  en  regie  that  musical  festi- 
vals, emulating  the  musical  renaissance  of 
creation,  should  take  place  in  spring  as  they 
generally  and  appropriately  have  done  in 
America,  during  their  past,  as  yet  brief,  his- 
tory. The  New  York  Festival,  ended  last 
week,  seemed  a  particularly  welcome  greeting 
to  this  tardy  spring  after  a  long  and  severe 
winter;  in  what  way  can  spring  joy  find  a  bet- 
ter, healthier,  more  natural  expression  than  in 
music,  and  in  what  more  socially  musical  a 
way  than  in  a  musical  festival  ? 

The  recent  festival  in  New  York  may  be 
pronounced  a  decided  success,  both  artisti- 
cally, financitilly  and  popirlarly,  although  the 
hall  in  which  it  took  place  proved  most  unfa- 
vorable to  musical  effect.  The  immense  size 
of  the  Armory,  the  arches  that  break  up  the 
ceiling,  the  whole  plan  of  the  construction, 
were  fatal  to  many  of  the  most  delicate  or- 
chestral effects  ;  in  some  parts  of  the  building 
these  became  inaudible,  while  fugued  choral 
movements  were  blurred  and  confused  at 
times.  The  solos  went  very  well  on  the 
•whole,  though  of  course  the  voices  sounded 
thin  and  small  in  that  vast  space.  Long  ean- 
tabile  movements,  or  short,  decided  phrases 
with  brief  rests  between  them,  were  the  most 
satisfactory.  Among  these,  the  triple  chorus 
—  and  some  others  — -  in  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  "  Hallelujah  "  and  "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,"  in  the  Messiah,  much  in  Berlioz's  Re- 
quiem, and  some  of  the  orchestral  selections  of 
a  military  character,  went  best.  The  sym- 
phonies suffered,  though  this  was  due  to  the 
acoustic  short-comings  of  the  hall  only,  for 
musicians  and  conductor  performed  their  tasks 
admirably.  The  deficiencies  of  the  Armory 
as  a  hall  for  great  musical  performances  hav- 
ing been  fully  proven  by  experience,  a  proper 
edifice,  suitable  for  such  an  object  in  every 
way,  will  doubtless  be  erected. 

The  defects  of  performance,  however,  on 
the  seven  evenings  and  afternoons  were  trif- 
ling in  comparison  to  the  difficulties  which 
were  overcome,  and  the  many  fine  and  com- 
plete successes  obtained.  We  certainly  owe 
much  to  the  zeal,  energy,  knowledge  and  un- 
tiring industry  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  in  present- 
ing us  with  such  a  cluster  of  programmes, 
and  in  carrying  them  out  so  admirably. 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein, were  finely  represented  in  some  of  their 
greatest  works  ;  while  selections  from  three 
or  four  of  Wagner's  Operas,  and  short  com- 
positions by  Bach,  Spontini,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Bi-ahms,  etc.,  etc.,  made  up  a  musical 
banquet  that  could  only  reflect  honor  on  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  Dr.  Damrosch.  Of 
course  the  cavillers  cried  out,  "  Why  were  the 
names  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  absent  ?  Why 
were  Schubert  and  Schumann  only  repre- 
sented by  works  insignificant  in  comparison 


to  their  greater  ones  ?  Why  was  the  modern 
school  made  so  prominent?  Why  was  that 
four-leaved  clover  of  resident  composers  — 
Boise,  Damrosch,  Hamerik,  Ritter  —  brought 
forward  at  all  ?  Or  why  were  not  the  pro- 
grammes made  up  altogether  from  the  great 
works  of  American  composers  only,  from  Bil- 
lings down  to  Philip  Philips  ?  " 

I  have  no  idea  of  giving  you  or  my  readers 
a  commentary  on  the  several  works  performed, 
—  you  have  heard  and  read  so  much  about 
them  already !  But  I  may  say  that  to  me 
the  most  interesting  event  of  the  festival  was 
the  production  of  the  Requiem  of  Berlioz,  — 
a  work  I  have  long  admired  and  desired  to 
hear.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
composition  falls  off  in  power  and  inspiration 
towards  the  end ;  that  a  more  consolatory, 
triumphant,  steadfast,  cheerful  spirit  of  grand- 
eur and  faith  imparted  to  the  last  four  num- 
bers of  the  work  would  have  rendered  it  more 
perfect,  and  given  relief  and  contrast  to  the 
deep,  mournful,  tragic  passion  of  the  Requiem, 
Dies  IrcE,  Rex  Tremendce  and  Lacrymosa,  — 
yet,  it  is  a  stupendous  work,  a  monument  of 
humane  feeling,  suffering,  genius  and  science. 
What  sighs  are  those  of  the  Requiem  !  —  sighs 
of  grief  deeper  than  despair,  rising  from  a 
poet  heart !  What  a  tremendous  orchestral 
effect  in  the  Dies  Ira  !  —  the  vast,  wild  throb- 
bing of  a  tempestuous  ocean ;  over  it  the 
voices  float,  crying,  sobbing,  despairing ! 
Then,  this  colossal  gulf  of  grief  and  wrath 
assuaged,  the  deceptive  peace  of  resignation 
follows.  Although  the  Lacrymosa  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Mozart,  the  first  six  numbers 
of  the  Requiem  overwhelm  us  with  their 
depth  and  grandeur  of  emotion,  and  also  with 
their  often  lovelj'  pathos.  This  might  serve 
as  the  requiem  after  such  a  catastrophe  as 
the  earthquake  in  Scio  ;  but  there  are  earth- 
quakes of  the  soul,  not  less  dreadful,  within 
narrow  limits,  and  Berlioz  had  already  expe- 
rienced more  than  one  of  these  before  he 
wrote  this  work.  In  listening  to  it  in  its  en- 
tirety for  the  first  time  we  feel  that  we  do  not 
half  understand  Berlioz  by  merely  reading  or 
playing  his  scores,  until  we  have  heard  his 
works  in  their  fulness  of  tone-color.  His  is, 
indeed,  "  a  born  orchestral  mind." 

Among  other  interesting  and  especially  suc- 
cessful numbers,  let  me  signalize  that  poetic 
reverie  of  Hugo  and  Berlioz,  "  La  Captive," 
charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Gary ;  the  selec- 
tions from  Verdi's  Manzoni  Requiem,  and  the 
choruses  by  the  Normal  Gollege  students  and 
boy  choirs.  Particularly  effective  was  the 
old  hymn  "  Alia  Trinita  "  (which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  first  introducing  to  American  con- 
cert audiences  in  my  historical  recitals,  a  few 
years  ago),  arranged  for  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
Damrosch.  What  can  I  tell  you  about  the 
selections  from  Wagner's  works,  the  Dettin- 
gen  Te  Deum  that  so  fitly  opened  the  festival, 
or  the  Ninth  Symphony  that  so  triumphantly 
closed  it,  that  has  not  already  been  said  ? 
The  four  compositions  by  native  or  natural- 
ized Americans  were  all  voted  a  success, 
though  Mr.  Boise's  delicate  and  melodious 
"  Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  violon- 
cello and  oboe  obligate,  lost  some  of  its  pret- 
tiest effects  in  the  vast  space  of  the  audito- 
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rium.  But  Dr.  Damrosch's  Festival  Overture, 
the  work  by  which  he  first  introduced  himself 
as  a  composer  in  New  York,  some  years  ago, 
proved  very  effective  and  appropriate.  Mr. 
Hamerik's  "  Folksong  from  the  Norse  Suite, 
Op.  22,"  has  been  heard  in  New  York  sev- 
eral times,  and  is  a  favorite  there.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  less  a  composition  than  an  ar- 
rangement ;  for  its  subject,  continually  recur- 
ring and  varied  in  several  ways,  is  that  well- 
known  melody  first  popularized  in  America 
by  Jennj'  Lind,  and  afterwards  much  sung  in 
public  and  private,  of  which  the  English  title 
is  "  I've  left  my  snow-clad  hills."  The  Rit- 
ter  Scherzo,  from  his  fourth  symphony,  which 
has  not  yet  been  performed  in  its  entirety,  is 
like  a  soft  breath  from  the  valleys,  amid  the 
more  strong  movements  that  precede  and  fol- 
low it.  The  position  of  the  instruments,  the 
bad  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall,  caused  some 
of  its  more  delicate  effects  to  be  lost ;  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  tender  orches- 
tral coloring  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Overture,  played  on  the  same  afternoon.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  our  naturalized  com- 
poser really  captured  the  fairies  in  his  Scherzo, 
as  the  programme  told  us ;  who  believes  very 
profoundly  in  American  elves  yet?  At  any 
rate,  he  tried  to  hear  and  see  them  ;  but  I 
think  he  only  succeeded  in  imprisoning  a  soft 
wind  or  two  wandering  over  the  grass  and  blue- 
bells on  a  sunlit  mountain-side,  a  rush  of  wild 
hares  or  rabbits  across  the  forest  path,  the 
ethereal  call  of  the  hermit  thrush  that  be- 
lieved himself  unheard  by  men,  and  the  bub- 
ble of  a  mountain  brook  round  a  shady  nook 
at  the  corner  of  a  bridge  beside  a  ruined  saw- 
mill in  Franconia,  — 

Where  the  wild  birds  sang, 
Where  the  young  buds  blew, 
"Wliere  the  clear  brooks  sprang, 
Where  the  liglit  ferns  grew, 
Where  the  pure  winds  played 
Through  the  sun  and  shade 
Of  a  mountain  glade 

Known  to  few! 

There  is  calm  delight, 
There  the  soul  is  free, 
There  to  higher  height 
Thought  and  fancy  fiee, 
There  life's  flame  burns  clear, 
There  heaven  bends  more  near, 
There  art  thou  more  dear, 
Poesy! 

There,  fat,  far  behind 
Fade  the  clouds  that  blot 
Skies  of  heart  or  mind, 
Down  the  past,  forgot; 
Falsehood,  envy,  care. 
Have  no  being  there, 
Dreams  in  dreams  they  were, 
But  are  not! 

A  rather  remarkable  event  will  take  place 
at  the  fourth  concert  of  the  season  of  Dr.  Rit- 
ter's  pupils  at  Vassar  this  week,  in  the  per- 
formance, among  a  selection  of  three  or  four 
songs  composed  by  the  students  of  the  School 
©f  Music,  of  one  by  Miss  Shize  Nazai,  a  young 
Japanese  lady  who  has  now  studied  composi- 
tion with  Dr.  Ritter  for  three  years.  IMiss 
Nazai  is  already  an  accomplished  pianiste, 
and  has  manifested  undoubted  talent  and 
great  perseverance  in  acquiring  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  European  musical  system,  so 
doubly  difficult  for  an  Asiatic  ;  she  also  pos- 
sesses  a    vieu     of    original    melodic   talent. 


Miss  Nazai  played  the  pianoforte  part  in  Mo- 
zart's B-flat  trio  at  a  Vassar  concert  this  win- 
ter with  Messrs.  Bergner  and  Matzka,  —  an 
occurrence  of  some  consequence  in  the  history 
of  art,  for  it  was  doubtless  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  Jajjaneselady  ever  appeared  as  a  pub- 
lic (or  semi-public)  performer  at  a  concert  of 
classic  music.  Dr.  Ritter  has  given  his  illus- 
trated lecture  on  chamber  music  at  Vassar 
this  winter ;  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Miss  Drasdil's  noble  contralto,  and 
of  enjoying  Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen's  lovely 
voice  and  pleasing  style  on  two  festival  occa- 
sions at  the  college.  Among  miscellaneous 
—  literary  or  artistic  —  lectures  there,  that 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  on  "  Color  "  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive I  have  lieard  anywhere  for  some  time. 
But  what,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  musical 
festivals,  and  the  Italian  Opera,  and  Philhar- 
monics, and  Handel  and  Haydn  Societies,  and 
the  Greek  choruses,  has  really  been  the  great 
musical  event  of  the  season  ?  Have  you  not 
heard  that  a  party  of  primi  tenori,  each  one 
of  whom  is  ever  tireless,  "  blithesome  and 
cumberless,"  "  an  embodied  joy,"  with  the 
privilege  of  singing  at  heaven's  own  gate,  ac- 
cording to  Shakespeare,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  month  ?  Of  course  you  knovi^  I  mean  the 
skylarks  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Rowe  of 
England  to  genial,  gentle,  bird  and  music 
(and  all  other  good  and  lovely  and  natural 
things)  loving  John  Burroughs,  who  lives 
about  six  miles  above  the  Island,  at  Esopus, 
in  his  woodbine-hung  cottage,  amid  his  bees 
and  robins  and  pastoral  divinities.  But  alas! 
the  Fates,  or  the  elements,  have  been  cruel  to 
the  foreign  songsters.  Out  of  twenty-four 
skylarks,  only  seven  reached  Mr.  Burroughs, 
and  two  of  those  died.  On  the  tenth  of  May 
he  liberated  the  remaining  five,  and  has  not 
seen  or  heard  of  them  since.  I  have  lis- 
tened and  watched  for  them  every  day,  in  the 
hope  that  some  mysterious  attraction  would 
allure  them  hither,  but  in  vain.  Have  they 
been  eaten  up  alive  by  some  native  musician 
in  the  shape  of  a  hawk  or  an  eagle,  with  a 
decided  objection  to  foreign  composers  and 
vocalists  of  European  origin  as  well  as  train- 
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WILHELMINE  SCHRODER  IN  EIDELIO.i 

The  autumn  of  1822  brought  Beethoven 
more  complete  gratification  of  his  self-esteem 
than  even  the  revival  of  his  Ruins  of  Athens  ; 
it  was  the  reproduction  of  liis  Fidelio  on  the 
boards  of  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  itself, 
which,  a  few  w^eks  previously,  the  Italians 
had  caused  to  re-echo  with  the  florid  cavatinas 
of  Maestro  Rossini.  The  notion  of  making 
this  honorable  reparation  to  German  art  was 
conceived  by  a  young  singer,  already  cele- 
brated, Wilhelmine  Schroder,  who  had  made 
her  debut  the  year  before  as  Pamina  in  Die 
Zauherflbte,  after  having  successfully  first 
come  out  in  spoken  drama  at  the  Burgthea- 
ter,  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  Sophie  Schro- 
der, the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  the   day. 


1  From  "  Beethoven's  Later  Years,"  by  Yiutor  Wilder. 
Translated  from  Ze  Menestrel  iu  the  Loudon  Musical 
World. 


She  had  scarcely  entered  her  eighteenth 
year,  when  she  conceived  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  part  of  Fidelio,  and  begged  that 
Beethoven's  work  might  be  got  up  for  her 
benefit.  This  ambition-  to  undertake  one  of 
the  most  formidable  characters  of  the  German 
stage  was  justified,  it  is  true,  by  exceptional 
talent,  which  had  been  revealed  like  a  thun- 
der-clap. From  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  the  fair  young  lyric 
tragedian  had  riveted  the  crowd  by  the  power 
and  originality  of  her  acting.  "When  Weber 
heard  her  sing  the  principal  character  in  his 
Freischiitz,  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
utterance  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  proclaimed 
openly  that  Mdlle.  Schroder  was  the  first 
Agatha  in  the  world.  "  She  expresses,"  he 
added,  "and  brings  out  prominently  all  the 
feelings  I  wished  to  put  in  my  music,  invest- 
ing them  with  a  grandeur  of  which  I  did  not 
dare  to  dream."  Weber  was  not  the  only 
person  to  bear  testimony  to  the  dramatic  gen- 
ius of  the  great  artist ;  Richard  Wagner, 
who  is  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  over- 
indulgent,  and  who  knew  her  after  she  was 
married  to  Devrient,  the  actor,  expressly  ac- 
knowledges the  influence  she  exerted  on  his 
ideas  and  career,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  her  the  honor  of  developing  his 
talent  as  a  dramatic  composer.  In  his  preface 
to  the  Four  Poems  for  Operas,  when  endeav- 
oring to  explain  how  he  came  to  write  for 
the  stage,  he  makes  this  significant  confession  : 

"  For  some  time  a  singer  and  tragic  actress, 
whose  merit,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  was  never 
surpassed,  had  by  her  performances  produced 
on  my  mind  an  indelible  and  decisive  im- 
pression ;  this  was  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient. 
Her  incomparable  dramatic  talent,  the  inimi- 
table harmony  and  individual  character  of 
her  acting,  —  all  the  things  on  which  I  had 
ardently  nourished  my  eyes  and  ears, — ex- 
erted on  me  a  charm  which  entirely  decided 
my  bent  as  an  artist." 

In  this  concert  of  praise,  with  Weber  and 
Wagner  as  the  coryphoei,  Berlioz  alone  intro- 
duces a  discordant  note.  It  is  true  that  Mme. 
Schroder  was  at  the  end  of  her  career  and 
tried  every  means  to  make  up  for  her  failing 
voice.  He  considered  her  "admirable  in 
Paris"  in  1830,  but  iu  Dresden  and  Ber- 
lin, where  he  saw  her  again  in  1842,  he  re- 
marked "  that  she  had  some  very  bad  habits 
as  a  singer,  and  that  her  stage  action 
was  frequently  disfigured  by  exaggeration 
and  affectation."  The  fact  is  she  contracted 
these  regrettable  defects  when  the  routine-like 
enthusiasm  of  the  public,  by  abandoning  her 
to  herself,  had  afforded  her  leisure  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  good  taste.  Berlioz's  de- 
tailed criticism  on  her  talent  was  consequently 
based  on  excellent  reasons,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment we  now  first  meet  her  she  was  an  infal- 
lible, an  "ideal"  exponent  of  her  author,  to 
use  the  epithet  employed  by  Kaune,  a  critic 
of  the  time,  whose  opinion  was  accepted  as  a 
standard  by  the  Viennese.  Beethoven,  who 
had  heard  her  nascent  genius  so  greatlv 
vaunted  by  all  around  him,  must,  therefore, 
have  been  pleased  at  the  idea  of  his  work  pas- 
sing under  the  patronage  of  an  artist  occupy- 
ing so  high  a  place  in  public  opinion.     He  ap- 
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pears,  however,  to  have  in  the  beginning 
manifested  some  distrust  at  seeing  a  grand 
figure  like  that  of  his  heroine  impersonated 
by  a  "  child ;"  but  he  cannot  liave  been  long 
in  changing  his  opinion,  and,  in  truth,  Mme. 
Schroder's  enthusiastic  rendering  of  Fidelia 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  popularitj'  of 
the  opera,  vchich  from  that  moment  became  a 
stock  piece  and  took  possession  of  every  Ger- 
man theatre.  So  soon  as  Duport,  the  Parisian 
ballet-master,  who  acted  as  Barbaja's  repre- 
sentative in  the  management  of  the  Kiirnth- 
nerthor  Theatre,  consented  that  the  opera 
should  be  got  up,  the  question  was  discussed 
as  to  whether  Beethoven  should  be  asked 
for  his  co-operation  by  conducting  it.  Beet- 
hoven's cruel  infirmity,  which  continued  to 
.grow  worse,  should  have  caused  the  rejection 
of  this  idea ;  but  the  desire  of  seeing  him  once 
more  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra  rendered 
the  persons  concerned  incapable  of  due  re- 
serve. The  unfortunate  composer  was,  there- 
fore, asked  to  direct  the  study  of  his  work, 
and,  unconscious  of  his  misfortune,  unhesita- 
tingly accepted.  It  was  resolved,  however, 
to  give  him  as  a  coadjutor  the  Kapellmeister 
Umlauf,  who  was  to  stand  behind  his  chair 
and  restore  order  among  the  instrumental 
host,  if,  by  chance,  the  composer's  deafness 
should  throw  them  into  disorder.  Unluckily, 
this  precaution  proved  insufficient,  as  we  shall 
see.  On  the  day  of  rehearsal,  Beethoven, 
accompanied  by  Schindler,  went  to  the  thea- 
tre and  took  his  seat  at  the  conductor's  desk. 
The  overture  went  off  without  any  hitch,  but 
at  the  very  first  vocal  number — the  duet 
between  Jacquinoand  Marcellina — there  was 
confusion  among  the  artistic  phalanx.  Alas ! 
it  was  only  too  certain  that  the  master  did  not 
hear  a  note  of  the  vocal  parts,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  relied  on  to  mark  the  proper 
moment  for  each  artist  to  join  in.  Amid  the 
general  confusion  Umlauf  restored  silence, 
parleyed  for  an  instant  wtth  the  two  singers, 
and  gave  the  signal :  da  capo.  Again  it  was 
impossible  to  go  through  with  the  number  to 
the  end ;  the  instrumentalists  followed  faith- 
fully the  beat  of  their  conductor,  but  the 
singers,  getting  perplexed  and  troubled,  were 
unable  to  keep  time.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  continue,  and  it  was  imperative,  at 
whatever  price,  to  inform  Beethoven  of  the 
impossibility.  But  no  one  would  undertake 
the  ungrateful  talk. .  Duport  dared  not  ven- 
ture ;  for  Umlauf  there  was  something  par- 
ticularly delicate  in  making  such  a  communi 
cation,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  escape  the  task.  While  the 
point  was  being  discussed,  Beethoven  moved 
about  uneasily  in  his  chair,  turning  his  head 
right  and  left  so  as  to  read  in  the  physiogno- 
mies around  him  what  was  going  on  ;  but  on 
every  side  he  beheld  only  mute  impassibility. 
"  Suddenly,"  says  Schlinder,  "he  called  me 
in  an  imperious  voice,  and  holding  out  his  tab- 
lets ordered  me  to  give  him  the  solution  of 
the  enigma.  Trembling  all  over,  I  traced  the 
words  :  '  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  proceed. 
I  will  explain  more  fully  when  you  are  at 
home.'  He  gave  one  leap  from  his  chair,  and 
getting  over  the  pit-railing,  exclaimed  :  '  Let 
us  go  quickly!'     He  then  ran  at  one  breath 


to  his  lodgings,  then  in  the  Pfarrgasse,  Leim- 
grube  suburb.  When  he  got  indoors  his 
strength  failed  him.  He  fell  inertly  on  the 
sofa,  and,  covering  his  face  up  with  his  hands, 
remained  motionless  till  dinner-time.  After 
he  sat  down  to  table,  too,  it  was  impossible  to 
extort  a  word  from  him."  "  That  fatal  No- 
vember day,"  adds  Schindler,  "  was  the  most 
sorrowful  one  in  the  career  of  the  poor  com- 
poser, who  was  so  terribly  tried.  However 
great  his  anguish  may  have  been  on  previous 
occasions,  never  before  had  he  received  so 
fearful  a  blow.  Only  too  frequently  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  exposed  to  vex- 
ation, and  more  than  once  I  beheld  him  bent 
down  under  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes, 
but  I  had  always  known  him,  after  a  mo- 
ment's prostration,  raise  his  head,  and  tri- 
umph over  adversity  ;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  lived  under  the  impression 
of  the  terrible  scene." 

Despite  this  cruel  shock,  Beethoven  had 
the  courage  to  go  to  the  theatre,  on  the  night 
of  the  performance,  the  9th  November,  1822. 
As  if  he  had  been  an  intruder,  he  slipped  in- 
to the  orchestra,  and,  taking  his  place  mod- 
estly behind  the  conductor,  wrapped  himself 
up  to  his  ears  in  his  cloak,  as  though  to  avoid 
the  curiosity  of  the  public. 

"  We  could  scarcely  see  his  glistening  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  shoot  forth  flame,"  writes 
Wilhelmine  Schroder,  who  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  memorable  evening.^  "  Those 
eyes  frightened  me.  When  I  met  tlieir 
glance,  I  was  invaded  by  a  feeling  of  terror 
depriving  me  of  all  courage.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  I  sung  a  few  bars,  ere  I  felt  sup- 
ported by  some  marvellous  power.  The  en- 
tire audience  and  Beethoven  himself  vanished 
from  my  sight;  all  I  had  meditated  and 
studied  escaped  from  my  memory;  I  was 
Leouore  herself,  living  her  life  and  suffering 
her  sorrow.  This  illusion  sustained  me  till 
the  scene  of  the  dungeon,  when,  I  know  not 
wherefore,  I  felt  my  strength  fail  and  my 
confidence  desert  me.  The  greatness  of  my 
task,  of  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  measured 
the  enormous  extent,  rose  up  before  my  mind, 
and  I  saw  too  late  that  my  powers  were  in- 
sufficient to  conduct  my  audacious  attempt  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  anguish  by  which  I 
was  assailed  was  visible  in  my  features,  in 
my  actions,  and  in  my  attitudes  ;  yet  by  a 
sino-ular  coincidence,  these  gestures  and  this 
play  of  my  physiognomy  were  precisely  such 
as  were  appropriate  to  the  dramatic  situation." 

Whether  what  Wilhelmine  Schroder  did 
was  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  sudden  and 
high  inspiration,  it  was  so  touching  that  the 
public  were  affected  by  it  to  the  utmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts.  There  reigned 
throughout  the  house  that  profound  silence 
which  is  more  flattering  to  the  artist  than 
shouts  and  the  tempestuous  noise  of  applause. 
But,  in  the  following  scene,  where  Pjzarro 


1  To  be  thoroughly  exact,  I.  must  state  that  this  narrative 
was  not  written  by  Wilhelmine  Schroder,  but  under  her 
dictation,  by  a  friend  o£  hers,  Clara  von  Geumnier.  It 
lias,  therefore,  in  my  translation  a  more  personal  character 
than  in  the  original.  My  scruples  as  a  historian  impelled 
me  to  acquaint  my  readers  with  the  fact. 

—  Victor  Wilder. 


determines  to  finish  with  Florestan,  and  Leo- 
nore  throws  herself  before  the  tryant,  Wil- 
helmine Schroder  reached  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  sublime.  Pistol  in  hand,  she  sprang  to- 
wards the  assassin,  who  tremblingly  retreated. 
With  fixed  and  haggard  eyes,  she  remained 
motionless,  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  re- 
solved to  fire  at  the  least  movement  of  her 
adversary.  Suddenly  the  trumpet  sounded 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  her  deliverer. 

"  Then  "  she  tells  us,  "  the  tension  of  my 
nerves  ceased,  the  weapon  fell  from  my  grasp  ; 
I  felt  my  knees  bend  under  me,  and,  convul- 
sively putting  my  hands  to  my  forehead,  I 
gave  out  from  my  chest  that  cry  of  deadly 
anguish  which  all  who  have  interpreted  the 
part  of  Fidelio  have  tried  to  imitate." 

That  terrible  cry  was  heard  by  Beethoven. 
For  a  moment  or  so  he  followed  with  increas- 
ing interest  the  artist's  passionate  acting, 
and,  doubtless,  felt  proud  of  having  inspired 
such  noble  and  sublime  accents.  He  then 
turned  round  towards  the  public,  who,  all 
standing  up,  were  giving  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  frantic  cries,  and  confounding  in  the 
same  enthusiasm  both  the  work  and  its  expo- 
nent. It  was  a  beneficial  cordial  for  Beet- 
hoven's wounded  heart.  After  the  perform- 
ance he  proceeded  to  Leonore's  room,  and,  in 
agitated  terms,  expressed  to  her  his  admiration 
and  gratitude ;  then,  like  a  father,  he  patted 
her  cheek  and  promised  to  write  an  opera 
expressly  for  her.  She  treasured  up  his  words 
in  her  memory  to  the  last,  and  never,  she 
said,  did  anything  in  her  long  career  touch 
her  more  acutely  than  the  praise  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  musician.  As 
for  the  latter,  whose  confidence  in  himself 
was  restored  by  this  triumph,  he  was,  as  usual, 
very  sparing  of  his  commentaries  on  what  had 
occurred.  He  allowed,  however,  a  few  words, 
showing  how  deeply  he  had  been  affected,  to 
escape  him.  "  I  see,"  he  remarked,  "  that  I 
shall  not  have  lived  in  vain,  and  decidedly  I 
may  hope  that  my  music  will  not  have  been 
without  influence  on  the  development  of  my 
art." 


THE   HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ME.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 
the' LOWELL  INSTITUTE.! 
v.  (Concluded.) 
The  history  of  the  early  and  classic  styles  of  Eng- 
lish opera  is  particularly  saddening  to  us  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  not  from  any  lack  of  great  and  glorious 
examples,  but  from  its  undeserved  extinction.  Tlie 
English  opera  may  be  called  a  magnificent  flash  in 
tlie  pan.  What  killed  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  victorious  invasion  of  Italian  opera.  Buo- 
nonoini,  Ariosti,  Porpora,  and  most  of  all  Handel, 
carried  Italian  opera  to  such  a  pitch  of  splendor 
that  the  native  growth  of  the  soil  had  to  give  way 
to  it.  As  an  opera-composer,  Handel  is  properly 
to  be  ranked  among  the  Italians  rather  than 
among  the  Germans.  He  wrote  to  Italian  libretti, 
and  the  mighty  influence  which  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti exerted  upon  his  style  is  distinctly  to  be  per- 
ceived in  almost  all  his  operatic  work.  The 
English  opera  was  not  an  imported  article,  as  the 
German  opera  was.  It  sprang  from  the  masque 
which  was  a  favorite  sort  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment in  England.  It  was  a  vague  sort  of  allegorical 
pageant,  generally  without  form  or  dramatic  pur- 
pose, but  dependent   mainly   upon   the   wit  of   the 

2  Revised  by  the  author  from  the  Boston   Traiielltr's 
report. 
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poet  in  making  allusions  to  the  occasion  for  which 
it  was  written.  In  1017  the  Italian  composer  Paolo 
Laniere  set  an  entire  masque  of  Ben  Jonson's  to 
music  in  the  stile  rappreseiitativo.  But  the  music 
of  the  masques  in  general  was  hardly  more  dra- 
matic than  the  incidental  music  written  for  Shakes- 
peare's plays.  Henry  Lawes,  who  set"Con]Us" 
to  music  in  1634,  did  but  little  to  give  his  work 
a  dramatic  tone. 

The  man  who  first  developed  the  masque  into 
the  opera  was  Henry  Purcell,  probably  the 
greatest  composer  England  ever  gave  to  the  world. 
He  was  an  avowed  admirer  of  Italian  music. 
The  melodic  character  of  his  arias  was  thoroughly 
English.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  very  purest 
beauty,  so  exquisite  in  theme  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  them  to  have  been  written  in  a  pre-Han- 
delian  age.  Purcell  had  no  successor  worthy  to  wear 
Ills  mantle.  When  he  died,  in  1695,  the  decline  of 
the  English  opera  began,  a  decline  which  in  all  prob- 
ability would  not  have  ended  in  permanent  extinc- 
tion had  not  Handel's  Rinald«,  given  first  in  1711, 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Italian  opera  so  deter- 
minedly as  to  prevent  the  admirable  English  com- 
posers of  his  day  from  attempting  to  keep  up 
any  rivalry  with  the  new  foreign  wonder.  The  Ital- 
ian opera  of  Handel  and  Buononcini,  true  to  its  clas- 
sical origin,  dealt  only  with  classical  tragic  themes. 

A  new  style  of  operetta,  in  which  high-flown 
Italian  recitative  was  replaced  by  sprightly  English 
dialogue,  in  which  the  king's  highway  and  the  tap- 
room were  instituted  for  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
ground,  where  the  Captain  Macheath  and  Polly  ap- 
peared in  lieu  of  heroes,  and  simple  English  ballads 
took  the  place  of  elaborate  Italian  arias,  could  not 
fail  to  be  successful.  The  public  found  themselves 
at  home  at  once.  The  Beggars'  Opera  was  the  head 
of  the  long  line  of  English  ballad  operas  by  which 
jilone  England  has  kept  up  connection  with  the  lyric 
stage.  In  spite  of  some  well-meant  attempts,  Eng- 
land has  not  been  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  field 
of  the  grand  opera  since  the  days  of  Purcell.  Ger- 
many was  also  the  field  of  a  mighty  Italian  invasion. 
Shortly  after  Handel  left  Hamburg,  Italian  opera 
literally  flooded  all  Germany,  and  the  German 
opera,  like  the  English,  was  forced  to  descend  to  the 
more  modest  domain  of  the  popular  operetta.  But 
the  Italian  supremacy  was  not  permanent  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  was  in  England.  The  time  came  when 
German  opera  again  raised  its  head. 

VI. 
THE  OPERA  FROM  GLUCK  TO  WAGNEE. 

Having  followed  the  course  of  development  of 
the  opera  in  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England 
up  to  the  period  when  it  had  arrived  at  full  man- 
hood in  those  several  countries,  and  had  become  a 
firmly  established  institution,  it  now  remains  for  us 
to  study  its  subsequent  fortunes.  This  we  must  do 
briefly,  and  must  be  content  to  consider  only  the 
main  features  in  the  further  growth  of  the  lyric 
drama.  One  point,  however,  must  occupy  our  at- 
tention for  a  moment.  We  have  seen  how  the 
"  Beggars' Opera,"  a  work  of  light,  comic  charac- 
ter, presenting  scenes  taken  from  certain  phases  of 
cvery-day  English  life,  was  produced  in  London  as 
a  sort  of  protest  against  the  severe  classic  splen- 
dors of  the  grand  Italian  opera  of  Handel  and 
Buononcini.  About  the  same  period,  that  is,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  similar  form 
of  opera  made  its  appearance  in  Italy  and  France. 
It  had  been  the  custom  in  Italy  for  some  time  to 
give  short  {nfccme^zt,  or  interludes,  between  the  acts 
of  operas.  These  intermezzi  were  of  the  broadest 
farcical  character,  and  served  rather  as  a  foil  to  the 
severities  of  the  grand  style  than  as  a  protest 
against  them.  Singers  of  special  comic  gifts  often 
wrote  them  themselves,  best  knowing  how  to  dis- 
play their  own  peculiar  powers. 

But  soon  more  practised  composers  began  to  take 
hold  of  the  intermezzo,  and  in  the  hands  of  Scarlatti 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  notably  Nicolo 
XiOgroscino,  it  was  gradually  developed  into  an  in- 
dependent operatic  form.  Thus  the  Opera  Biiffa 
was  established,  a  style  for  which  Italians  have  ever 
since  shown  a  remarkable  genius.  In  France  the 
Ope'ra  Comique,  the  Gallic  correlative  of  the  Opera 
Buffa,  was  a  similar  development  of  the  Vaudeville, 


or  light  comedy  with  incidental  songs.  The  musi- 
cal part  of  the  vaudeville  had  only  to  be  increased 
so  as  to  bear  a  sufficiently  important  relation  to  the 
spoken  dialogue  for  the  work  to  claim  the  name  of 
opera.  The  difference  between  the  Italian  and 
French  comic  opera  was  that  in  the  former  the  dia- 
logue was  sung  in  recitativo  secco,  whereas  in  the 
latter  it  was  spoken.  This  distinction  holds  good 
to-day,  and  the  spoken  dialogue  is  so  characteristic 
an  element  in  the  French  form  that  nowadays  it  is 
the  sole  distinguishing  mark  of  the  ope'ra  comique. 
The  comic  purpose  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
many  French  ope'ras  comiques  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  works  calculated  to  excite  laughter.  After 
Scarlatti,  the  Italian  opera  became  less  and  less 
dramatic.  Set  musical  forms  asserted  their  tyranny 
more  and  more  energetically.  The  vanity  of  sing- 
ers fond  of  displaying  their  vocal  accomplishments, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  hear  and  applaud 
brilliant  feats  of  vocalization,  reacted  upon  compo- 
sers to  such  an  extent  that  the  libretto  or  text  grad- 
ually sank  into  utter  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  music,  and  fine  singing  was  accepted  as 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  absence  of  good 
acting. 

The  French  opera  received  a  mighty  impulse 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  hands  of  Cliris- 
toph  Willibald  Gluek,  who  came  to  settle  in  Paris 
in  1773,  after  having  already  made  a  solid  reputa- 
tion in  England,  Italy,  and  especially  in  Vienna,  as 
a  comjjoser  of  Italian  opera.  Vienna  was  his  native 
place,  and  as  an  opera-composer  in  Germany  he  could 
only  hope  to  gain  public  recognition  by  writing  Italian 
operas,  the  ears  of  all  Germany  being  firmly  shut 
at  that  time  against  all  music  that  was  not  Italian. 
But  he  saw  very  keenly  the  conventional  dramatic 
absurdities  of  the  then  Italian  opera,  and  his  works 
were  a  stronger  and  stronger  protest  against  them. 
The  chief  object  of  his  life  was  to  drive  the  dis- 
play of  brilliant  vocalization,  irrelevant  music,  and 
undramatic  singing  from  the  operatic  stage.  In 
fact  he  tried  with  his  increased  musical  lights  to 
make  the  opera  return  to  its  pristine  dramatic 
purity  of  the  days  of  Cavalli,  Cesti  and  Scarlatti. 
The  artistic  value  of  his  attempts  in  this  direction 
was  so  evident  in  his  Orfeo  (brought  out  in  Vienna 
in  1762)  and  his  Alceste  (1767)  that  the  poet  Caiza- 
bigi,  author  of  the  Mbretti,  induced  him  to  go  to 
France,  where  his  dramatic  style  would  be  sure  to 
find  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  in 
Germany,  where  the  admiration  for  the  convention- 
al Italian  style  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
overcome.  Bailly-du-RoUet,  a  noted  French  dra- 
matic poet,  was  even  more  urgent  in  advising  the 
step.  Accordingly  Gluck  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Paris  with  Ipliige'iiie  en  Aulide,  in  1774.  The  work 
had  been  written  two  years,  but  it  took  thi.s  time 
for  a  foreigner  to  get  it  accepted  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Aeade'miede  Musique,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  Dauphincss,  Marie 
Antoinette,  his  former  pupil,  in  Gluck's  behalf. 
The  libretto  wiis  arranged  by  Bailly-du-Rollet,  from 
Racine's  tragedy.  The  success  was  immense.  It 
was  recognized  that  Gluck's  treatment  of  the  lyric 
tragedy  —  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the  Grand  Opera  — 
was  virtually  a  higher  and  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Lulli's.  His  airs  were  quite  as  dr.amatic, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  far  more  replete  with 
musical  beauty.  His  recitatives,  fully  as  impas- 
sioned as  Lulli's,  were  of  a  grander  classic  dignity; 
the  whole  musical  and  dramatic  inspiration  flowed 
from  a  deeper  spring.  Yet  a  strong  opposing  party 
was  not  wanting.  Not  that  any  one  doubted  that 
Gluck's  style  was  wholly  consonant  with  the  noblest 
principles  and  traditions  of  the  French  operatic 
school,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  re- 
jected these  principles  in  toto.  Since  Lulli's  day  a 
great  change  had  come  over  popular. opinion.  His 
immediate  successor,  Rameau,  did  not  show  so 
strong  a  hand  at  the  bellows  as  he  had,  and  until 
Gluck  appeared  no  one  had  shown  himself  quite 
able  to  stand  in  Lulli's  shoes.  A  new  taste  for 
Italian  opera,  especially  opera  buffa,  gr.adually 
sprang  up  in  Paris,  and  the  Italian  party  became 
very  strong  there. 

They  were  even  somewhat  in  the  ascendant  when 
Gluck  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  bis  Jpliige'nie  was 
the  first  serious  shock  they  had  received  for  some 


time.  If  the  ascendancy  of  Italian  principles  wag 
to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  so  evidently  com- 
manding a  genius  as  Gluck's,  something  decisive 
must  be  done.  Nicolo  Piccini,  the  most  noted  Ital- 
ian opera-composer  of  the  day,  was  invited  to 
Paris.  He  naturally  espoused  the  Italian  cause 
with  mucli  warmth,  and  the  rivalry  between  him 
and  Gluck  became  world-famous.  It  was  really  a 
battle  not  so  much  between  two  men  as  between 
two  opposing  principles.  The  two  schools  held 
their  ground  manfully  for  a  while  till  at  last,  when 
Gluck  brought  out  his  Ipldggnie  en  Aulide  with 
overwhelming  success  in  1779,  Piccini  was  foolishly 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  the  same  libretto  to 
music.  The  failure  was  complete.  This  was  the 
first  victory  for  the  French  school. 

The  fact  of  Piccini's  being  worsted  by  Gluck  has 
done  him  some  injustice  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  He 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  the  Italian  school 
owes  him  almost  as  much  as  the  French  school  does 
to  Gluck.  It  was  be  who  developed  the  operatic  finale, 
or  closing  ensemble  piece  of  each  act,  to  a  grand  an(J 
imposing  piece  of  composition.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  Gluck  who  first  treated  the  chorus  dramati- 
cally. Up  to  his  time,  the  chorus,  like  its  proto- 
type in  the  Greek  tragedy,  had  played  merely  the 
role  of  meditative  spectators.  Gluck  made  them 
take  actual  part  in  the  dramatic  action.  He  also 
developed  the  overture  much  further  than  his  pred- 
ecessors. Counting  out  Germany,  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  opera  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  the  Gluckist  and  Piccinist  controversy — 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  Italian  and  French 
schools.  Italian'  opera  continued  to  overrun  Ger- 
many and  still  cut  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
France.  In  Italy  it  was  all  in  all.  In  France 
Gluck's  greatest  successors  were  Gasparo  Spontini, 
an  Italian  to  be  sure,  but  one  who  after  his  triumph 
in  1809  with  La  Vestale  must  be  accounted  as  be- 
longing to  the  French  school,  and  Luigi  Cherubini, 
also  thoroughly  French  in  his  treatment  of  the 
lyric  drama. 

(To  tie  continued.) 


PROFESSOR  PAINE'S  MUSIC  FOR 
^'(EDIPUS  TYRANNUS." 

In  anticipation  of  a  question  that  is  sure  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  some,  it  may  as  well  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  Professor  Paine,  at  tiie  very  first,  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  attempting  to  reproduce  or  to 
imitate  Greek  music,  believing  that  any  such  at- 
tempt would  inevitably  result  in  failure,  or  be  in- 
congruous to  such  a  degree  of  irritation  as  to  do 
serious  detriment  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  play. 
We  can,  at  best,  only  theorize  regarding  the  true 
character  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  yet 
there  is  suflScient  ground  for  reasonable  belief  that 
they  had  no  music  at  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  the  word.  What  we  suppose  Greek  music  to 
have  been,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  state.  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  music  is 
the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  growth 
in  the  realm  of  fine  art,  and  that  its  unexampled 
development  into  its  present  efficiency  as  an  art  of 
expression  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. In  the  light  of  this  consideration  Professor 
Paine  saw  that  it  would  be  possible  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  to  such  a  degree  that  a  livelier  sympa- 
thy with  the  story  of  the  tragedy  would  be  excited 
in  the  audience  than  would  otherwise  be  attained. 
He  has,  accordingly,  written  his  music  for  male  cho- 
rus and  full  orchestra.  The  chorus  will  consist  of 
about  seventy-five  voices,  of  which  fifteen  —  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
and  all  students  —  will  constitute  the  .acting  chorus. 
These  will  enter  singing  the  first  chorus,  and  will 
group  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  thi/mele, 
where  they  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance. This  tligmele,  or  altar,  will  be  situated  on  the 
"floor"  of  the  auditorium,  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  addition  to  the  stage  and  which  will 
be  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  ))erformance  of  the 
music.  The  remaining  sixty  voices  —  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Apollo  and  Boylston  Clubs  —  will 
constitute  a  supplementary  chorus,  which  will  sit 
with  the  orchestra  in  a  semicircle  between  the  audi- 
ence and  the  acting  chorus ;  from  the  latter  they 
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will  be  distinguished  by  a  screen  three  feet  in 
height,  separating  tlie  two  choruses.  The  orcliestra 
of  thirty-five  phiyers  will  be  composed  as  follows: 
Six  first  violins,  four  second  violins,  throe  violas, 
three  violoncellos,  three  double  basses,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  and  a  pair  of  kettle- 
drums. Professor  Paine  believes  this  to  be  the 
smallest  orchestra  adequate  for  the  purpose,  and 
even  in  this  the  string  band  can  hardly  produce  the 
body  that  is  to  be  desired. 

The  music  consists  of  a  prelude  and  six  choruses. 
In  the  prelude  the  attempt  is  made  to  epitomize 
the  play,  to  show  the  spirit  and  essential  life  of  the 
whole  tragedy  in  utmost  concentration ;  to  make  a 
reflection  in  miniature  of  the  whole  work.  It  is 
chiefly  based  on  two  themes :  the  second  theme  of 
the  second  chorus,  —  that  expressing  the  love  of  the 
people  for  their  king,  and  their  confidence  in  his 
innocence  and  goodness,  which  dispel  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  words  of  the  blind  seer  and  bring  to 
them  hope  and  peace,  —  and  the  theme  of  the  sixth 
chorus,  with  its  "  tones  of  agony  "  for  him  who  is 
now  fallen  a  victim  to  those  fated  horrors  that  it 
liad  been  his  life-long  struggle  to  avert.  The  prel- 
ude thus  foreshadows  that  powerful  contrast  which 
is  the  very  marrow  of  the  tragedy,  —  that  between 
the  fair  appearance  and  the  horrid  reality  in  the 
condition  of  CEdipus.  Between  the  extremes  of 
feeling  expressed  in  these  two  principal  themes,  the 
imagination  is  quickened  by  hints  of  other  salient 
themes  and  motives  of  the  choruses  to  a  rapid  con- 
ception of  that  fatal  growth  of  trust  into  suspicion, 
and  of  hope  into  despair.  It  is  as  though  one's 
glance  were  to  flasli  through  the  play  in  presenti- 
ment :  there  is  the  apparent  assurance  of  peace 
constantly  tending  toward  the  restlessness  of  fore- 
boding, and  at  the  conclusion  hurrying  on  through 
the  cry  of  doubt  to  the  final  notes  of  oppressive 
and  unspeakable  sadness. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  the  first 
chorus  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
strophes  are  sung  by  the  acting  chorus  of  fifteen, 
and  the  antistrophes  by  the  full  chorus.  This  num- 
ber is  an  allegro,  and  in  a  marked  rhythm  ;  although 
in  three-four  tempo  it  has  a  broad  and  measured 
movement  which  gives  it  a  solemn  elevation.  The 
orchestration  is  symphonic  in.  character.  The  first 
strophe,  sung  in  unison  by  the  acting  chorus  in 
entering  and  about  the  thymele,  opens  with  a  tlieme 
of  faithful  invocation  to  the 

Kind  voice  of  lieaven,  sott-breathing  from  the  height 
Of  Py tho  rich  in  gold  — 
and  closes  with  a  theme  {poco  piu  allegro)  of  urgent 
supplication,  consisting  of  two  phrases,  —  the  one 
of  increasing  agitation,  and  the  other  a  cry  for  help 
such  as  a  suffering  people  might  make  with  one 
voice.  The  first  antistrophe  is  a  repetition  of  the 
themes  of  the  first  strophe,  and  is  sung  by  the  full 
'chorus,  the  figures  of  the  strings  in  the  accompani- 
ment giving  it  an  added  restlessness  of  supplication, 
and  the  vigorous  cadence-phrase  being  intensified 
in  expression  by  strong  minor  liarmony.  In  the 
second  strophe  and  antistrophe  the  people  tell  the 
griefs  they  bear  in  themes  of  sad  sympathy, — 

flocking  more  and  more 

Unto  the  western  shore. 
Soul  after  soul  is  seen  to  wing  her  flight. 
Swifter  than  quenchless  flame,  to  the  far  realms  of  night. 
Each  time  the  ending  is  the  same    two-phrased 
theme  of  awful  supplication.     In  the  third  strophe 
and  antistrophe  they  implore  with  increased  inten- 
sity him  "  whose  hand  wields  lightning"  to  blast 
This  shieldless  war-god  with  loud  onset  sweeping. 

Both  strophe  and  antistrophe  end  as  before  with 
tlie  same  characteristic  theme  of  supplication  with 
its  broad  rhythm,  concluding  the  last  time  with  a 
massive  minor  coda  and  cadence  in  four,  five  and 
six  part  harmonj'  of  tied  chords,  while  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  figures  in  the  accompaniment  gives  to 
this  final  cry  for  help  an  almost  furious  force.  The 
regular  recurrence  of  this  theme  gives  to  the  musi- 
cal interpretation  of  this  number  that  uniformity 
which  the  chorus  itself  has  even  with  the  apparent 
digression  in  the  recital  of  their  sufferings;  there  is 
woe-born  supplication  in  the  spirit  of  every  line, 
•though  it  be  not  directly  expressed  in  the  language. 
This  chorus  is  in  great  part  unisonous,  harmony  be- 


ing employed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
wearisome  monotony  that  would  result  from  the 
continuous  unison  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  dramatic  coloring. 

The  opening  movement  of  the  second  chorus  is 
andante  in  three-four  tempo,  and  the  gloom  of 
minor  modes  is  cast  upon  its  broad  and  measured 
rhythm.  The  people  have  heard  the  threatening 
and  dreadful  words  of  the  blind  seer,  and  after  a 
few  bars  of  introduction,  broken  ominously  by  a 
motive  of  unbridled  impetuosity,  express  in  the 
opening  theme  of  the  first  strophe  the  fearful 
doubt  of  minds  distracted  in  the  confiict  of  evi- 
dence. But  soon  the  oppressive  sadness  of  these 
lines  is  checked  by  an  agitated  theme  (allegro  con 
fiioco)  worked  up  into  a  gradually  approaching  cli- 
max of  vengeful  fury  as  they  foretell  the  haunted 
fiight  of  the  murderer  followed  by  the  "unerring 
destinies,"  and  with  the  lightning-armed  son  of 
Jove  upon  his  track.  The  matter  of  the  strophe  is 
repeated  in  the  antistrophe.  The  second  strophe 
and  antistrophe  —  one  being  a  modified  repetition 
of  the  other  —  consist  of  two  themes.  In  the  one 
(allegro  agitato)  the  hearts  of  the  people  are 

stirred 

"With  strange  misgivings  at  the  Augur's  word, 

and  their  bewilderment  of  doubt  reaches  its  height 
in  the  final  phrase  with  its  anxious  syncopation. 
The  second  theme  [adagio  expressivo)  is  full  of  grat- 
itude to  their  king,  who  saved  them  aforetime  from 
the  horrors  of  the  "riddle-singing  Sphinx,"  and  of 
sweet  content  springing  from  their  returning  confi- 
dence in  his  goodness  and  innocence.  The  themes 
of  this  chorus  are  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other, 
and  the  last  {adagio  expressivo),  with  its  graceful 
accompaniment,  has  a  peculiarly  tender  and  appeal- 
ing melodiousness.  In  the  last  antistrophe  this 
theme  is  approached  by  an  interlude  of  suggestive 
restfulness,  with  orchestration  for  wood,  -vvind  and 
strings. 

The  third  chorus  interrupts  the  quarrel  between 
CEdipus  and  Creon  at  its  height.  The  single  strophe 
is  a  dialogue  in  which  the  words  of  OSdipus  are  in- 
toned, and  the  lines  of  the  chorus  are  sung.  In  it 
the  people  unite  with  Jocasla  in  imploring  OSdipus 
(moderato  con  moto)  to  beware  a  hasty  condemnation 
on  mere  suspicion  of  Creon,  his  friend, 

whoso  voice  is  hallowed  by  his  oath. 

But  here  CEdipus  accuses  them  of  working  for  his 
destruction,  whereupon,  after  sustained  notes  of 
protestation  (in  octave  and  then  in  unison)  which 
are  made  solemn  and  emphatic  by  the  use  of  the 
trombones  in  the  orchestration,  they  swear  by  "the 
chief  of  all  the  gods,  the  Sun;"  this  phi-ase  (meno 
7nosso  and  in  six-eight  tempo)  is  one  of  impetuous 
vigor.  Then  their  fearful  oath  is  given  (andante  con 
moto)  in  gloomy  and  determined  phrases  which  -work 
up  to  (poco  a  poco  accelerando  e  agitato)  and  end  in  a 
climax  expressing,  witl»  the  fiery  enfcrgy  of  its  ex- 
tended contrapuntal  progression  in  the  bass,  their 
agony  of  spirit  at  the  thought  of  this  woe  —  the 
threatening  outcome  of  the  king's  wrath — added 
to  the  burden  of  affliction  that  is  upon  the  state. 
Then  follow  lines  of  dialogue  between  CEdipus  and 
Creon,  interspersed  with  fragmentary  interludes  of 
highly  dramatic  temper' orchestrated  for  strings, 
horns  and  wood-wind.  The  last  words  of  both  are 
uttered  against  sustained  harmony  for  the  strings 
and  horns.  Then  follow  the  first  strophe  and  antis- 
trophe of  this  chorus  beginning  with  a  tender  mel- 
ody for  tenors  as  they  address  Jocasta,  the  accom- 
paniment being  single  staccato  chords  on  strings, 
and  (toward  the  end)  light  wood-wind.  The  music 
of  both  strophe  and  antistrophe  is  a  modified  repe- 
tition of  the  matter  of  the  first  strophe  and  antis- 
trophe interspersed  with  the  lines  of  Jocasta  and 
CEdipus,  and  concluding  with  the  same  massive 
coda  and  cadence. 

In  number  four,  after  a  short  and  direct  phrase 
of  introduction  in  crescendo  molto,  the  chorus  breaks 
forth  in  a  pa;an  of  prayerful  aspiration  and  rev- 
erent adoration  of  the  gods  who  are  the  source  of 
eternal  law  and  virtue.  The  broad  chorale  notes  of 
its  stately  phrasing  (allegro  maestoso)  are  full  o£  re- 
ligious exaltation,  and,  with  the  fulness  of  its 
orchestration  and  its  grand  cadences,  it  promises  to 
be  an  impressive  opening  to  a  chorus,  of  great  sub- 


limity. A  fe.w  bars  of  interlude,  developed  from  a 
restless  four-toned  motive,  lead  to  the  a]itislroplie  : 
this  (jpens  with  a  theme  [pin  allegro  e  agilalo)  having 
something  of  the  character  of  recitation  ;  tliis  tells, 
with  its  vehement  accentuation,  the  fated  course  of 
pride  which 

to  topinoPt  height 

Soars  madly,  and  then  sinks  to  sudden  night. 

This  theme  begins  pianissimo,  and  works  up  (poro 
a  poco  crescendo)  to  a  vigorous  conclusion.  The 
contest  between  the  upward  flight  of  pride  and  its 
fatal  ])lunge  into  "  the  deep  abyss  "  is  very  marked 
and  effective.  Then  follows  a  theme  (allei/ro  mod- 
erato), the  calm  strength  of  which,  with  its  reslful 
sextolets  of  accompaniment,  is  of  solemn  elevation  ; 
God  is  the  protector  of  man  and  the  rewarder  of 
virtue.  But  now  the  second  strophe  rushes  in  (pin 
allegro)  with  the  same  restless  four-toned  motion  in 
the  accompaniment,  and  the  chorus  foretell  the 
dreadful  fate  of  him  who  reverences  neither  gods 
nor  men,  and  who  touches  "things  accurst."  How 
can  he 

—  look  for  shelter  from  the  wrathful  shower  ? 

The  agitation  of  this  is  intensified  by  a  high  oc- 
tave tremolo  on  the  violins,  which  hurries  away 
into  the  rapid  rhythm  of  six-eight  tempo.  In  the 
second  antistrophe  the  themes  of  the  first  recur 
with  modifications  and  with  a  highly  tempered  coda 
and  cadence  (piu  allegro). 

Number  five  is  in  nine-eight  tempo,  and  consists 
of  a  solo  with  chorus  {allegretto  con  moto).  In  this 
number  the  people  have  lost  for  the  time  the  thread 
of  discovery,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  CEdipus 
is  of  celestial  birth  ;  the  praise  of  Cytha^ron  is  sung, 
which  nurtured  their  king  upon  its  rugged  breast, 
and  in  tripping  measure  they  pledge  themselves  to 
dance  and  sing  to  the  glory  of  Apollo.  The  solo 
part,  sung  by  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  is  full  of  sym- 
pathetic melody,  and  the  chorus  accompaniments 
are  of  great  delicacy.  The  orchestration  —  strings 
and  light  wood-wind  with  horns — is  exquisitely 
graceful  and  of  soft  tone-shades. 

The  sixth  chorus  is  a  wail  of  the  people  in  de- 
spair at  finding  CEdipus  —  apparently  so  blessed, 
and,  in  truth,  nobly  virtuous  in  endeavor  and  aspira- 
tion—  the  victim  of  ruthless  fate,  a  man  uncon- 
sciously and  by  destiny  of  loathsome  life.  The 
phrases  of  the  opening  theme  (moderato  con  moto  e 
patetico)  are  full  of  sadness,  and, the  moaning  ad- 
companinient,  with  its  staccato  motive  of  woeful 
fate,  tells  of  an  anguish  that  is  past  control  as  they 
cry:-"0  wretched  CEdipus,  nothing  mortal  can  I 
deem  blessed."  In  the  antistrophe,  as  they  recall 
his  generous  service  to  the  state,  joj-  and  gratitude 
appear  for  the  moment,  and  their  phrases  of  rejoi- 
cing are  worked  up  through  exultant  modulations 
into  a  jubilant  cadence,  while  they  think  of  CEdi- 
pus 

As  the  sovereign  lord. 
And  miglity  master  of  great  Thebes. 

But  their  rejoicing  is  soon  swept  away  in  the  sec- 
ond strophe  by  the  horrors  of  the  present,  and 
again  (in  amplified  form  of  the  same  phrase  as 
before)  comes  the  cry  of  agony  : — • 

How  could  thy  father's  spirit  rest. 

How  endure,  O  wretched  man. 

This  horrid  wrong  from  thee  thus  in  silence? 

Nor  yet  can  they  rest;  for  yet  again  comes  thfe 
first  wail  of  piercing  pain,  after  which  a  heavy 
cloud  of  gloomy  despair  seems  to  settle  upon  them, 
and  the  chorus  ends  in  unisonous  and  dirge-like  tones 
of  bitter  woe. 

Such  is  a.  brief  analysis  of  Professor  Paine's 
Op.  35.  In  general  it  niay  be  said  that  the  music  is 
meant  to  be  strongly  expressive  of  the  spirit  of 
classic  tragedy.  Although  polyphonic  writing  pre- 
vails in  the  choruses  —  affording,  as  it  does,  incom- 
parably greater  opportunity  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion —  still  the  unisonous  arrangement  of  voices  is 
freely  used,  which,  with  the  elevated  character  of 
the  themes  and  the  large  scope  of  their  develop- 
ment, gives  a  distinctive  temper  to  the  music,  and 
one  in  harmony,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  with  the 
immortal  dignity  of  this  master-drama.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  minor  modes,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  harmony  and  the  majesty  of  most  of 
the  cadences,  may  be  expected  to  raise  the  music  to 
tlie  elevation  of  religious  awe. — Aduertiser,  Mui/  5. 
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AVe  have  surrenilered  so  large  a  share  of  our 
columns  this  week  to  the  great  Festival  in  New 
York  that  we  have  little  room  for  other  topics. 
Work,  outside  of  our  musical  journalism,  detained 
us  here,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  accept  the 
courteous  invitation  of  the  Festival  Committee. 
But  kind  and  able  representatives  and  corre- 
spondents furnish  us  a  pretty  fair  account  of  it, 
and  promise  more. 


The  event  of  this  week  has  been  the  remark- 
able performance  (three  times,  and  this  afternoon 
again)  of  the  (JEdipits  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  in 
the  original  Greek,  at  the  Sanders  theatre  in 
Cambridge.  We  can  barely  allude  now  to  the 
deep  impression  it  made  on  us,  both  at  the  full 
rehearsal  on  Saturday  evening,  and  at  the  open- 
ing performance  on  Tuesday  evening.  We  really 
do  not  think  it  rash  to  express  our  feeling  that  in 
it  we  have  witnessed  the  most  complete  and  thor- 
oughly artistic  presentation  of  a  work  of  pure, 
high  Art,  that  this  part  of  the  world  has  ever  yet 
achieved  out  of  its  own  resources.  To  Harvard's 
Greek  professors,  who  conceived  and  planned 
and  carrieil  out  triumphantly  this  noble  work, 
both  Art  and  classical  learning  here  owe  much. 
Harvard  had  fine  conditions  for  an  undertaking 
which  to  most  thinking  persons  must  at  first  have 
seemed  almost  impossible.  To  speak  of  only  one, 
that  beautiful  theatre,  entered  through  the  august 
memorial  hall  of  tablets,  lends  itself  peculiarly 
to  such  uses.  The  zeal  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
fessors; the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students 
(mostly  undergraduates)  entered  into  the  task  of 
memorizing  and  learning  to  deliver  their  parts  in 
such  a  fluent,  elegant  and  pure  Greek  accent  — 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  languages  ever  spoken 
by  man  !  —  the  taste  and  careful  study  and  artist- 
ic skill  shown  in  the  scene  and  beautifully  varied 
costumes  ;  the  ease  and  the  precision  with  which 
all  things  moved  ;  the  admirable  acting,  especially 
of  Mr.  Riddle  in  the  exacting  and  exhausting 
part  of  (Edipus,  of  Mr.  Opdyke  as  Jocasta,  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild  as  blind  old  Teiresias,  —  in  fact,  of 
all  of  them ;  and,  adding  lift  and  inspiration  to 
the  whole,  making  the  three  hours  seem  short, 
the  beautiful,  strong,  fitting,  manly  music  com- 
posed by  Professor  Paine,  and  finely  sung  by 
seventy-five  sweet,  manly  voices,  with  full  orches- 
tra accompanying,  symphonically,  the  vigorous, 
rich  strains,  which  seemed  to  spring  instinctively, 
by  "  pre-established  harmony,"  out  of  the  large 
and  ever-changing  rhythm  of  the  Sophoclean 
verses,  —  all  these  elements  together,  each  in- 
spiring each,  were  blended  in  a  more  perfect 
■whole  than  one  is  accustomed  to  expect  in  any 
art-work  upon  any  stage.  And  then  the  grandeur, 
the  delicate,  chaste  poetry  and  diction,  the  sub- 
lime morality,  though  in  the  Greek  form  of  Fate, 
of  the  Oedipus  itself !  Is  it  not  the  tragedy  of 
tragedies,  the  typical  tragedy  ?  Not  the  less 
essentially  dramatic  because,  with  their  delicate, 
fine  sense  of  taste  and  fitness,  the  Greek  drama- 
tists do  not  have  the  crimes  and  murders  brought 
before  your  eyes,  but  only  before  your  mind. 
To  complete  the  harmony  on  that  first  night,  was 
such  an  audience,  in  evening  dress,  —  such  a 
gathering  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  poets, 
scholars,  the  notables  of  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Yale,  Cornell,  and  other  colleges,  as  never  yet 
were  seen  together  in  one  hall  or  theatre. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  room  or  time  to  say 
just  now.  In  another  column  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  Advertiser  an  intelligent  description  of 
Professor   Paine's   admirable  overture,  six  cho- 


ruses  and  postlude,  every  number  of  which  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, if  not  to  the  painstaking  and  successful 
actors,  and  to  onr  readers,  to  give  a  much  fuller 
expression  to  the  feeling  with  which  we  came 
away  from  this  real  revelation  of  intrinsic  Art. 
Particularly  have  we  much  to  say  about  this 
happy  wedding  of  modern  music  to  Greek  poetry, 
which  we  believe  the  Greeks  themselves  would 
have  been  eager  to  accept,  had  they  possessed 
this  youngest  of  the  arts,  the  art  of  Music.  Mean- 
while we  commend  to  all  who  are  curious  to  learn 
all  about  the  famous  Greek  play  at  Harvard,  to 
read  the  Boston  Daily  Ad rertiser  of  last  Wednes- 
day, which  seems  hardly  to  leave  anything 
unsaid  that  is  appropriate. 


BERLIOZ'S  REQUIEM. 
[Sung  at  the  New  York  Festival.] 

Hector  Berlioz's  great  "  Mass  for  the  Dead," 
written  for  the  annual  funeral  service  for  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution  of  Jul}',  but  first  given 
in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  on  December  .5, 
1837,  at  the  funeral  service  for  General  Dan- 
remont  and  the  French  officers  ami  soldiers 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Constantina,  in  Algiers,  has 
long  been  known  to  musicians  as  one  of  the  lar- 
gest scores,  if  not  the  largest,  in  existence.  The 
number  of  instruments  employed  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  work's  being  performed  frequently : 
it  has  also  induced  too  many  persons  to  look 
upon  the  composition  as  somewhat  of  a  musical 
monstrosity. 

Before  discussing  this  point  let  us  examine  the 
score,  as  a  score,  and  see  what  all  this  array  of 
orchestral  means  amounts  to.  Berlioz  was  always 
careful  to  indicate  not  only  what  instruments,  but 
just  how  many  instruments  he  wished  to  be  used 
in  performing  his  scores.  His  object  in  so  doing 
was  primarily  to  establish  the  proper  mutual  dy- 
namic balance  between  the  various  component 
parts  of  his  orchestra.  But  in  some  cases,  nota- 
bly in  the  "Requiem,"  his  object  was  also  to 
indicate  the  proper  relation  between  the  size  of 
his  orchestra  and  that  of  the  hall  or  church  in 
which  the  work  was  intended  to  be  given.  In 
writing  most  of  his  orchestral  or  choral  works 
he  had  very  small  concert-halls  in  view,  such  as 
the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  or  the  salles  of  the 
Theatre-Italien,  and  the  Opera-Comique.  For 
such  halls  he  deemed  an  orchestra  formed  on  a 
basis  of  nine  double-basses  and  fifteen  first  vio- 
lins sufficient.  These,  by  the  way,  were  the  num- 
bers advocated  by  Beethoven.  But  for  the  "  Re- 
quiem," which  was  destined  to  be  given  in  a  lar^ e 
church,  he  demanded  an  increase  of  the  normal 
orchestral  forces.  Accordingly  he  wrote  his 
score  for  the  following  instruments  and  voices  :  — 


WOODEN  WIND  AND  HORNS. 

4  Flutes, 

2  Oboes, 

2  English  horn«, 

4  Clarinets, 

8  Bassoons, 

12  Horns,— 32 

BRASS. 

4  Cornets  a  pistons, 

12  Trumpets. 

16  Tenor  Trombones, 

4  Opbicleides, 

1  Double-Bass  Ophicleide 
witt  pistons, ' — 37 
Total       .... 


STRINGS. 

25  First  Violins, 

25  Second  Violins, 

20  Violas, 

20  Violoiicelli, 

18  Double-Basses,— 108 


PERCUSSION. 

8  Pairs  of  Kettle-Drums, 

2  Big  Drums, 

3  Pairs  of  Cymbals, 
1  Tam-tam,— 14 


1  Tenor  Solo, 
60  Tenors, 


VOICES. 

70  Soprani 
70  Basses,— 201 


In  this  enumeration  I  have  counted  the  horns 
with  the  wooden  wind,  as  the  instruments  under 
the  heading  "  Brass  "  form  no  part  of  the  main 
orchestra,  but  are  divided  into  four  supplementary 
orchestras,  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  main 


'  For  this  he  afterwards  substituted  2  Bombardons. 


body  of  .singers   and  players.     These  small   or- 
chestras are  composed  as  follows  :  — • 

first  ORCHESTRA  (at  the  north  corner). 
4  Cornets  a  pistons,  4  Tenor  Trombones, 

1  Double-Bass  Ophicleide  with  pistons, 

SICCOND  oltcllESlRA  ^at  the  east  corner). 
4  Trumpets,  4  Tenor  Trombones. 

THIRD  ORCHESTRA  (at  the  West  corner). 
4  Trumpets,  4  Tenor  Trombones, 

fourth  orchestra  (at  the  s^mh  corner). 
4  Trumpets,  4  Tenor  Trombones, 

4  Ophicleides. 

The  composition  of  the  main  orchestra  is  in  no 
way  exceptional.  The  wooden  wind  instruments 
are  generally  written  for  in  pairs,  and  the  horns 
in  two,  three,  or  four  parts  just  as  is  usual.  The 
only  novelty  is  that  the  habitual  number  of  wood- 
en wind  instruments  is  doubled,^  and  that  of  the 
horns  trebled.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
no  piccolo  flutes,  bass-clarinets,  harps,  snare-drums, 
triangle  or  organ  in  the  score.  What  strikes 
us  as  most  strange  here  is  the  small  proportion 
the  chorus  bears  to  the  orchestra ;  but  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Berlioz  meant  his  work 
to  be  sung  by  a  professional  chorus  of  trained 
singers ;  a  chorus  in  which  every  voice  should 
tell.  The  trombones  are  used  almost  entirely  as 
trumpets ;  only  in  a  very  few  instances  do  they 
merely  add  color  to  the  harmony.  Where  most 
composers  would  have  used  trombones  for  rich- 
ness of  coloring,  Berlioz  has  used  cornets  and 
ophicleides.  The  instrumentation  is  in  general 
very  moderate  in  the  "  Requiem  ;"  the  voices  al- 
most constantly  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  and  those  stupendous  instrumental  ef- 
fects which  are  instinctively  associated  with  the 
name  of  Berlioz,  and  which  the  unusual  dimen- 
sions of  the  orchestra  lead  one  to  expect,  are 
only  occasionally  employed.  The  "  Re([uiem  "  is, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  choral  work ; 
one  in  which  the  voices  are  treated  with  especial 
care  and  very  unusual  skill.  The  character  of 
the  music  is  distinctly  devotional,  often  tinged 
with  a  certain  ecclesiastical  austerity.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  examine  it  more  closely.  The 
"  Requiem  "  comprises  ten  numbers,  nine  of  which 
are  choral,  and  one  (the  Sanclus)  for  tenor  solo 
and  female  chorus. 

No.  i  (^Requiem,  Kyrie,  Christe'),  a  very  beauti- 
ful, solemn  movement  (G-minor,  three-four  time, 
andante  un  poco  lento).  One  might  search  long 
among  the  hosts  of  Re(]uiems  that  have  been 
written  without  finding  a  more  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate musical  setting  of  the  words  of  the  In- 
troit.  Here  beauty  of  melody  and  harmony,  a 
sober  richness  of  orchestral  accompaniment,  are 
united  with  the  truest  pathos  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  sacred  music  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  shows  how  admirably  the  com- 
poser knew  how  to  distinguish  between  pathetic 
and  passionate  expression,  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  dramatic  styles.  He  has  in  no  wise 
shrunk  from  giving  full  rein  to  his  natural  ten- 
dency toward  the  picturesque,  but  what  a  noble, 
tender,  and  sober  picture  he  has  drawn  !  How 
full  of  truth,  and  how  free  from  all  tinsel  and 
effect  for  effect's  sake. 

The  next  five  numbers  are  devoted  to  (he prose 
of  the  "  Mass  for  the  Dead." 

No.  2  ("  Dies  Iras  ").  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  modern  composers  show  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  the  hymn  "  Dies  Irte."  It  is  perhaps 
a  sign  of  the  times,  of  that  craving  for  intense 
material  for  still  more  intense  musical  composition 
for  which  the  somewhat  overstrained  musical 
sense  of  our  era  is  noted.  Be  it  remembered,  by 
the  way,  that  the  old  Italian  contrapuntists  of 
the  sixteenth  century  used  to  omit  the  "  Dies  Ira;  " 
from  their  Requiems,  and  put  the  versicle  "  Si- 
ambutem  in  medio  umbra'  mortis  "  in  its  place.  To 
paint  a  grim   musical   picture  of   the   terrors  of 

=  It  must  be  remembered  that  French  orchestras  usually 
have  four  bassoons. 
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judgment  did  not  tempt  them.  Yet  in  all  the  five 
numbers  which  Berlioz  devotes  to  the  "  Dies 
ra3,"  he  fliows  a  rcppcct  for  the  tnie  ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit,  a  fine  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion, 
and  with  all  the  graphic  pictures([ueness  of  cer- 
tain passages,  and  the  hitherto  unheard-of  wealth 
of  orchestral  means  he  has  employed,  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  that  dignity  of  style  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  church  music.  His  music  to  the 
grand  old  hymn  is  often  strikingl}-  graphic,  but 
never  theatrical ;  intense,  but  never  frantic ;  ter- 
rible, but  never  liorrible. 

The  "  Dies  Iraj "  proper  begins  with  a  slow 
solemn  melody  in  common  time,  first  given  Out  by 
tlie  'celli  and  double  basses  in  octaves,  and  taken 
up  later  on  by  the  basses  of  the  chorus,  wlio  claim 
it,  as  it  were,  as  their  especial  property,  for  the 
other  voices  leave  it  untouched.  This  melody  in 
the  basses  is  treated  as  a  cantus  Jirnius  against 
which  tlie  other  voices  (tenor  and  soprano)  sing 
successively  various  more  and  more  rapidly 
moving  counterpoints.  Tlie  music  is  in  strange 
contrast  to  some  of  the  tearing  settings  wliich  we 
have  heard  lately :  it  is  almost  ascetic  in  its  calm, 
quiet  style.  Yet  there  runs  through  it  all  an 
undercurrent  of  mute  terror.  The  key  changes 
twice:  from  .4 -minor  to  B-flat  minor,  and  thence 
to  jD-minor,  each  change  being  preluded  by  an 
ascending  chromatic  scale  on  the  strings,  followed 
by  a  tremolo  which  seems  to  foretell  the  crash 
that  is  to  come.  After  the  words  "  Quantus 
tremor,"  etc.,  the  strings  come  in  again  with  their 
chromatic  run,  which  now  leads  up  to  an  over- 
whelming blast  from  the  four  small  orchestras  of 
brass  instruments  on  the  full  chord  of  E-flat 
major.  Here  begins  the  famous  "  Resurrection 
Fanfare,"  as  it  has  been  called,  the  passage  of 
which  Verdi  has  given  such  a  puny  reproduction 
in  his  "  Requiem."  After  tlie  first  great  chord, 
each  of  the  four  orchestras  pla^s  in  unison  or  in 
octaves;  each  separate  group  of  trumpets,  trom- 
bones and  opliicleides  being  used  as  one  immense 
trumpet.  The  third  group  begins  a  rhythmic 
trumpet-call  on  E-flat,  thus  :  — :    . 

Andante  maestoso, 
tutti.  , I 


At  the  point  marked  *  cornets  and  trombones 
of  the  first  group  strike  in  on  G,  canonically  imi- 
tating the  rhythm  of  the  third  group.  Two  bars 
later  the  second  group  strikes  in  similarly  on  B- 


flal ;  a  bar  and  a  half  further  on  the  trombones 
and  ophicleides  of  the  fourth  group  strike  in  of 
Dflal,  which  is  answered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ne,\t  measure  by  a  tremendous  D-flat  from  the 
monster  ophicleide  of  the  first  group,  while  the 
trumpets  of  the  fourth  group  play  a  new  rhythm 
in  B-flat.  Thus  a  terrible  chord  of  the  second 
{D-flat,  E-flat,  G,  B-flat)  is  established,  which 
soon  resolves  itself,  all  four  groups  changing  their 
rhythm  to  triplets  (twelve  to  a  measure)  ;  soon 
the  groups  separate  again,  caUing  to  and  answer- 
ing one  another  with  trumpet-like  arpeggios  in 
triplets,  first  on  the  chord  of  i^-major,  then  B-flat- 
major,  then  E-flat-xaa,]oT ;  then  all  the  groups  re- 
unite in  an  ascending  scale  in  triplets  until  the 
main  orchestra  strikes  in  with  them  on  the  full 
chord  of  E-flat.  These  twenty-one  measures  of 
fanfare  have  been  but  the  prelude  to  the  general 
cataclysm,  which  begins  on  the  twenty-second  bar 
at  the  last  chord  of  E-flat.  The  tempo  now 
slackens  a  little,  the  harmony  is  confided  to  the 
eight  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  which  are  so  tuned  as 
to  afford  the  composer  a  complete  chromatic 
scale  from  F  to  F,  each  of  the  notes  of  the  tonic 
chord  {E-flat,  G,  and  B-flal)  having  two  drums 
in  unison  apiece.  This  mighty  tremolo  of  ket- 
tle-drums playing  in  parts  is  further  reinforced 
by  tlie  two  big  drums,  on  one  of  which  a  continu- 
ous roll  is  made  with  a  pair  of  kettle-drum-sticks, 
while  less  rapidly  pulsating  notes  are  drawn  from 
the  other  by  striking  each  head  alternately  with 
a  pair  of  ordinary  big-drura-stieks.  The  bass 
voices  of  the  chorus  sing  in  solemn  recitative : 
"  Et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos 
et  mortuos,"  while  the  four  brass  orchestras  play 
great,  full  chords  on  the  third  beat  of  every 
measure.  At  the  words :  "  'Tuba,  mirum  spar- 
gens  sonum,  cogel  omnes  ante  thronum,"  the 
wind  instruments  of  the  main  orchestra  lend 
their  voices  to  the  general  clamor,  and  at  the  last 
words,  "  an/e //iron wm,"  all  the  instruments  unite 
on  a  grand  plagal  cadence  in  the  tonic  key.  Then 
follows  almost  total  silence.  The  note  E-flat  is 
held  piano  by  the  double-basses,  while  the  'celli 
pla)'  a  close  tremolo  on  the  same.  Now  conies 
one  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in  the  whole 
"Requiem." 

BASSES. 


-9^- 


-(«-6« 


et 


na  -  tu 


ra, 


?J5E 


_^^fl,_s: 


=ta=:t5 


The  voices  are  reinforced  by  sforzato  notes  on 
the  stopped  horns ;  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  is 
silent.  The  verse  is  completed  by  the  full  cho- 
rus. At  the  words  "  Liber  scriptus  prqferetur " 
(sung  in  choral  recitative  by  the  bass  voices)  the 
four  orchestras  of  brass  instruments  repeat  their 
fanfare,  now  in  the  dominant  key  of  B-flat.  The 
words  "  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit "  are  treated  as 
the  phrase  "  et  iterum  venturus  est,"  etc.,  was  be- 
fore,  only   that  now  the  recitative  of   the  bass 


voices  becomes  a  two-part  canon,  sung  by  the  en- 
tire chorus,  and  that  to  the  tremolo  on  the  cho- 
ruses is  added  a  tremolo  on  all  the  violins,  while 
the  violas  and  'celli  play  arpeggi  in  triplets  (not 
the  favorite  see-saw  of  Italian-opera  accompani- 
ments) and  the  double  basses  play  arpegiji  in 
quarter-notes.  A  terrible  crash  of  all  the  voices 
and  instruments  at  the  repetition  of  the  wonls 
"  Cum  resurget  creatura  "  is  followed  by  an  im- 
pressive silence.  Then  the  full  chorus,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  softer  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments and  horns,  and  a  few  trembling  notes  on 
the  strings,  sing  in  beautiful  soft  harmony:  " /;;- 
dicanii  responsura.  Mors  stupebit  el  natural" 
and  the  miglity  movement  ends. 

I  know  that  describing  music  is  a  sad  business 
at  best,  but  1  could  not  help  trying  at  least  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  main  features  of  this  mag- 
nificent "  Dies  Ira;,"  even  at  the  danger  of  seem- 
ing to  insist  too  strongly  upon  orchestral  details 
which,  from  their  novel  and  unusual  character, 
are  liable  to  impress  the  reader  as  savoring  of 
clap-trap  effects.  In  looking  at  so  unprecedented 
a  score  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  its  chief  musical 
interest  is  not  centred  in  its  very  character  as  a 
score.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  "  Dies 
Irs  "  is  by  no  means  a  piece  of  mere  orchestral 
color.  Great  master  of  the  orchestra  as  Berlioz 
was,  even  of  such  an  exceptional  array  of  instru- 
ments as  he  has  here  employed,  one  cannot  listen 
to  ten  measures  of  the  music  without  feeling  that 
his  intrinsically  musical  inspiration  was  fully- 
equal  to  the  emergenc3^  It  is  anything  but  mere 
toying  with  the  orchestra.  What  he  liad  to  sav 
musically  was  well  worth  saying  in  this  grandilo- 
quent way.  The  impression  the  music  makes  is 
one  of  ineffable  solemnity  and  grandeur,  with 
here  and  there  a  passage  of  the  most  exquisite 
tender  beauty.  Both  harmony  and  melody  are 
of  the  noblest  simplicity;  the  picture  is  drawn 
with  the  firm  touch  of  a  mast«r,  in  the  largest 
and  most  sweeping  outlines.  There  is  no  puny 
straining  after  effect;  the  effects  come  naturallv, 
of  themselves,  and  are  truly  overwhelming.  The 
picture  is  worthy  of  its  frame.  W.  F.  A. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Recent  Concerts.  Our  review  of  these  must  al- 
most entirely  lie  over,  including  even  the  conclusion 
of  our  description  of  Schumann's  Faust  music. 

We  may  allude,  however,  to  a  charming  perform- 
ance of  Mendelssohn's  youthful  operetta,  the  Son 
and  Stranger  (Heimkehraus  der  Frenide)  at  the  Boston 
Museum  on  Friday  afternoon  last  week.  It  was  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  the  proposed  Hospital  for  Con- 
valescents, which  must  have  reaped  substantial  gain 
considering  how  full  of  interested  listeners  the  Mu- 
seum was.  The  work  was  given  for  the  first  time  here 
complete,  with  full  orchestra,  as  well  as  dramatic 
soloists  and  cliorus,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang.  The  parts  of  Lisbeth  (soprano)  and 
Ursula  (contralto),  were  finely  sung  and  acted  by 
Mrs.  E.  Humplirey-AUen  and  Miss  Louie  Homer, 
the  former  with  sweet,  pure  voice  and  a  cheerful 
grace,  the  latter  in  rich  tones  fraught  with  the  mel- 
ancholy of  an  anxious  mother.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Ad- 
ams, the  only  "  old  stager  "  among  these  amateurs, 
sang  and  acted  like  the  artist  that  he  is  in  the  tenor 
part  of  the  returned  son  Hermann.  Dr.  BuUard  did 
good  justice  to  the  semi-buffo  music  of  the  pedlar 
Kauz;  and  Mr.  Ware  was  very  clever  in  senile 
voice,  make-up  and  action,  with  his  one-tone  recita- 
tive, in  the  part  of  the  old  Mayor.  The  chorus  was 
made  up  of  fresh,  refined  voices,  amateurs,  and  the 
accompaniments  were  nicely  played.  The  whole 
affair  was  most  enjoyable,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  lady  who  in  a  quiet  way  conceived  and  brought 
it  all  to  pass. 

Of  other  concerts  the  most  important  have 
been  :  — 

1.  The  fifth  and  last  Philharmonic,  with  a  "re- 
quest" programme  (pieces  being  selected  by  a 
plebiscite  of  the  subscribers),  which  turned  out  bet- 
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terthan  we  could  have  expected  from  such  an  ap- 
peal to  the  blind  goddess.  It  gave  the  Meistersiiiger 
overture  of  Wagner;  the  Roniaiiee  and  Hondo" from 
Chopin's  E-minor  Concerto,  finely  played  by  Mr. 
Tetersilea;  the  "Scotch"  Symphony  of  Mendels- 
sohn, remarkably  well  rendered  by  Mr.  Listemann's 
carefully  drilled  orcliestra;  Professor  Paine's  over- 
ture to  "  As  you  like  it,"  which, still  improves  upon 
acquaintance:  the  ghastly  "Danse  Macabre"  of 
Saint-Saens;  and  Rossini's  superb  overture  to  Wil- 
Iiitm  Tell.  Tlie  prospects  of  the  Philharmonic  are 
very  flattering,  we  understand,  for  ne.xt  season's 
concerts. 

2.  The  Orchestral  Concert  given  in  the  Music 
Hall,  May  7,  by  Mr.  Louis  Maas,  of  Leipzig,  in  aid 
of  the  Printing  Pund  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The  music 
and  the  object  deserved  a  larger  audience  than  they 
got.  There  was  a  fine  orchestra  of  sixty  perform- 
ers, which  Mr.  Maas  held  well  in  hand,  showing 
himself  a  firm,  intelligent,  and  sure  conductor.  As 
a  composer,  too,  and  as  a  pianist,  be  appeared  to 
excellent  advanlage.  Tlie  concert  opened  with  his 
own  Overture  to  "  Hannibal,"  composed  in  1872,  a 
vigorous,  suggestive,  vivid  composition,  having 
fresli  themes,  well  wrought  out  and  instrumented. 
His  "Festival  Scene,"  Op.  9,  in  two  movements, one 
a  quiet,  lovely  prelude,  dreamy  and  nocturne-like, 
the  other  a  rousing  festal  march,  very  elaborate, 
ornate  and  exhilarating,  showed  imaginative  power. 
And  still  more  do  we  find  that  in  his  three  Nor- 
wegian pieces  characteristiques,  Op.  13.  The  themes, 
we  are  told,  are  original,  although  so  wholly  in  the 
Norse  vein.  An  impressive  and  inspiring  rendering 
of  the  great  Schubert  Symphony  closed  the  con- 
cert, of  which  the  only  fault  was  its  too  great 
length;  that  Schumann  J'?u«»!«c(',  which  Thomas 
and  others  have  made  so  hackneyed,  could  well 
have  been  spared,  although  Mr. "Maas  treated  it  in 
a  more  simple,  wholesome  way,  without  excess  of 
pianissimo  ;  anyway  it  is  a  sure  bait  for  an  encore. 
Mr.  Maas  played  Rubinstein's  D-minor  Concerto 
very  artistically  and  effectively,  Mr.  Petersilea  con- 
ducting the  orchestra. 

Numerous  smaller  concerts  yet  remain  for  no- 
tice. In  prospect  there  is  only  now  the  last  Cecilia 
concert  of  tlie  season,  which  stands  postponed  to 
May  31. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Yokk,  May  5.  It  is  always  unsatisfactory  to 
have  to  report  on  a  part  of  a  great  whole.  We  could 
atteud  only  the  first  two  evening  concerts  of  the  great 
Musical  Festivai.;  we  must  accordingly  confine  our 
remarks  to  what  we  actually  saw  and  heard.  On  en- 
tering the  great  hall  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
from  the  west  door,  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  performance  began,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  by  the  scene  which  surrounded  us. 
On  one  side  the  great  audience,  on  the  other  the  great 
chorus  and  orchestra !  The  mere  vastness  of  the 
thickly-peopled  space,  the  sense  of  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of,  aud  forming  pait  of  so  immense  a  crowd,  all 
hent  upon  a  common  purpose,  was  of  itself  imposing 
and  exciting.  Yet  we  could  not  help  feeling  this  first 
thrill  of  excitement  subside  unpleasantly  as  we 
wended  our  way  to  division  S  S  (about  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  hall  from  the  orchestra),  every  step 
tiking  us  further  and  further  away  from  the  musical 
locus.  The  space  that  separated  us  from  the  orches- 
tra seemed  almost  immeasurable;  we  were  too  far  off 
for  the  eye  to  make  us  sensible  of  there  being  any  con- 
n-ection  between  ourselves  and  that  huge  mass  of 
singers  and  players  which  loomed  up  so  indistinctly  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall.  We  almost  iramediately 
beeaiue  conscious  of  a  distressing  feeling  of  an.\iety 
for  the  music  to  begin,  in  hopes  that  sound  might  do 
wh.'it  vision  failed  to  accomplish:  that  is,  furnish  us 
with  some  connecting  medium  which  should  bring  us 
into  intimate  relations  with  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Meanwhile  we  could  not  help  listening  to  .some  of  the 
chit-chat  about  us.  It  was  evident  that  our  feelings  of 
isolation  were  not  shared  by  our  neighbors.  To  judge 
from  sci'aps  of  conversation  caught  here  and  ihere,  the 
success  of  the  Festival  was  a  foregone  conclusion:  it 
was  destined  to  outshine  everything  of  the  sort  yet 
attempted  in  this  country.  Comparisons  were  already 
established  —  Cincinnati  was  to  be  outdone;  especially 
Boston  was  to  learn  that  her  Peace  Jubilees  could  be 


beaten.  This  last  sounded  strange.  Could  it  be  that 
New  Yorkers  deigned  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  musical  atmosphere  of  the  Coliseum  and  that  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  ?  We  almost  expected 
to  hear  Coup's  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth"  mentioned 
next.  But  soon  we  heard  a  faiut  humming,  like  that 
of  a  tnning-fcjrk  held  against  a  door-panel.  What 
could  it  be?  It  was  the  great  Rooseveldt  organ  giving 
A  to  the  orchestra  to  tune  by.  Our  excitement  had 
begun  to  revive  in  the  midst  of  the  prophetic  enthu- 
siasm of  our  neighbors;  but  this  A  quenched  it  again. 
We  could  ju.st  bear  it;  no  more.  But  the  .apjilause 
with  which  Dr.  Damrosch  and  the  solo  singers  were 
greeted,  as  they  apjieared  in  their  places  on  the  plat- 
ftu'm,  again  put  us  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion. Three  or  four  taps  of  the  baton  on  the  desk;  the 
conductor's  right  .arm  is  raised,  and  — 

"  Conticuere  oinnes,  inteutique  ora  teuebant," 
yon  will  say?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  E.xpeetant  excitement 
did  not  manifest  itself  by  silence,  but  by  still  more 
energetic  talking.  People  aronnd  us  did  not  whisper; 
they  talked  iu  their  natural  voices,  even  raised  above 
the  habitual  pitch  of  conversation,  as  is  customary  in 
large  crowds.  When  Berlioz  and  his  conservatoire 
friends  heard  a  whisper  from  any  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  parterre  of  the  Paris  opera,  they  Used  to  turn  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  say:  "/^e  del  confonde  ces 
rmisiciens,  qui  me  priueitt  da  plaisir  d' entendre  mon- 
sicnrl  "  (Heaven  confound  those  musicians  fordepi'iv- 
ing  me  of  the  pleasure  of  heai'ing  your  conversation!) 
But  here,  when  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  opening 
measures  of  Handel's  "Dettiugen  Te  Ueum,"  one  felt 
like  saying  :  "Le  del  confonde  ces  musidens,  qui  ne 
reussissent  pas  a  me  priver  dii  iilaisir  d'cntendre  mon- 
sieur! "  Certainly  that  huge  mass  of-  singers  and 
players  must  have  produced  a  certain  volume  of  sound. 
But  that  immense  hall,  with  its  buzzing  audience, 
swallowed  it  up,  as  Gulliver  sw.allowed  up  the  two 
hogsheads  of  Lilliputian  white  wine.  .  As  Berlioz  s.ays 
of  the  effect  of  a  pianoforte  trio  in  the  Paris  Grand 
Ope'ra;  "The  masterpiece  is  no  longer  anything  more 
than  a  little  ridiculous  noise,  the  ghint  is  a  dwarf,  art  a 
deception."  If  you  ask  how  the  "Te  Deum  "  was 
given,  all  we  cau  say  is:  "We  do  not  know."  It  cer- 
tainly made  no  musical  effect  whatever.  Place  Michael 
Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment"  on  the  hill  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  let  ten  thousand  people  look  at  it  through 
spy-glasses  from  the  parade  ground,  and  they  will  get 
just  .as  strong  an  impression  of  the  work  as  the  audience 
did  of  the  "Te  Ueum"  iu  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory. 

For  Rubinstein's  "Tower  of  Babel"  we  changed  our 
seats,  and  sat  about  si.x  or  seven  rows  from  the  stage, 
almost  immediately  opposite  Dr.  Damrosch.  It  was 
an  improvement,  but  not  a  great  one.  The  volume  of 
sound  had  more  definiteness  of  outline,  hut  scarcelv 
more  inteusity.  Of  the  composition  itself  we  do  not 
di\re  to  form  any  conception.  Even  if  the  orchestra 
had  kept  together  iu  the  more  taxing  passages  (which 
it  was  very  far  from  doing)  the  effect  could  not  have 
been  very  different.  The  violins,  iu  the  orchestral 
crash  at  the  falling  of  the  tower,  sounded  like  the  buz- 
zing of  flies;  only  the  big  drum  was  heard  with  per- 
fect and  terrible  distinctness.  The  solos  sounded  bet- 
ter, aud  one  could  see  that  Signer  Campauini  and 
Messrs.  Whitney  and  Renimertz  were  singing  ex- 
tremely well;  but  real  enjoyment  of  their  singing  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  three  choruses  of  the  sepa- 
rate tribes,  however,  did  make  a  thoroughly  charming 
effect.  They  were  most  exquisitely  sung  and  showed 
of  what  admirable  material  the  chorus  was  composed, 
and  how  carefully  they  had  been  drilled. 

On  the  next  evening  we  heard  Berlioz's  "Requiem." 
This  we  heard  to  better  advantage,  sitting  very  near 
the  orchestra, 'and  having  the  full  score  to  look  over. 
We  give  an  analysis  of  this  wonderful  work  in  another 
column.  The  chorus,  excepting  the  passages  in  which 
the  orchestra  threw  it  completely  out  of  joint,  sang  ad- 
mirably, and  Signer  Campauini  was  absolutely  superb 
in  the  "  Sanctns."  The  orchestra  —  especially  the  four 
small  groups  of  brass  instrnmeuts  —  made  many  bad 
slips,  and  the  wooden  wind  was  often  badly  out- of 
tune,  but  many  numbers  were  evidently  extremely 
well  dijue.  .  .  .  • 

But  about  the  Festival  itself— th.at  is,  about  what 
we  heard  of  it  —  only  one  thing  can  be  said.  It  was  a 
well  thought  out  and  carefully  made  attempt  to  do  the 
impossible.  The  means  of  effectively  making  music 
in  a  hall  capable  of  seating  ten  thousand  people  have 
not  yet  been  di.scovered.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  pos- 
sible to  fill  large  halls  by  increasing  the  number  of 
performers  in  a  given  ratio.  But  this  is  iiossible  to  a 
certain  extent  only.  So  soon  as  certain  limits  are  over- 
stepped, no  hnmcin  chorus  or  orchestra,  no  matter 
how  large,  is  sufficient.    When  you  have  reached  the 


limits  of  effectiveness  by  numbers,  nothing  remains 
to  he  done  but  to  double  or  treble  the  inteusity  of  the 
tone  produced  by  every  individual  singer  and  player. 
This  is  impossible.  There  is  only  one  instrument  with 
which  it  can  be  done.  You  can  increase  the  bellows- 
power  of  an  organ,  until  the  instrument  becomes  a 
calliope.  But  with  singers  and  orchestral  players  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  In  these  inordinately  large  halls 
very  beautiful  pianissimo  effects  are  possible,  it  the 
correspondingly  large  audience  will  only  consent  to 
keep  quiet  (wdiich  it  will  not).  But  beyoud  such  ef- 
fects, all  legitim.ate  music  is  hopeless.         W.  F.  A. 


Baltimore,  May  16.  It  is  not  considered  a  praise- 
worthy undertaking  to  brag  of  yourself,  no  matter  how 
much  the  cause  may  excuse  it.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  your  correspondent  is  compelled  to  do  in  this  let- 
ter even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  too  euth  ushistic, 
over  sanguine  or  whatever  other  disparaging  term  the 
critical  reader  may  see  fit  to  apply.  For,  know  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  we  have  actually  had  the  grand  • 
Oratorio  of  the  3fessiah,  by  Mr.  Handel,  jierformed 
here  by  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  voices,  an  orchestra  of 
some  sixty  odd  pieces,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  such  an  undertaking.  If  any  one  had  ventured 
five  years  .ago  to  prophesy  this  event  in  the  musical 
annals  of  our  city,  he  would  have  been  considered  over- 
ripe for  an  insane-asylum,  —  .a  visionaiy,  —  a  m:in  La- 
boring nnder  a  hallucination. 

And  it  must  always  remain  a  m.aiter  of  surprise  that 
despite  all  obstacles  this  chorus,  after  one  short  season, 
has  been  able  to  produce  the  work  as  it  did. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  accessories 
here  and  there,  with  an  organ  spoilt  in  the  making,  lit- 
tle short-comings  in  the. orchestra,  some  dead  material 
among  the  singers,  and  whatnot,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  chorus  as 
a  body.  The  most  impartial  and  severe  of  our  daily 
journals  dwells  admiringly  on  the  precision,  accuracy, 
phrasing  and  clear  enuuciatiou  of  the  chorus;  and  the 
tact  that  the  director  when  he  first  took  the  matter  in 
hand  had  so  little  command  of  our  language  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  make  himself  understood,  speaks  all 
the  louder  in  his  praise  for  the  results  obtained.  The 
public  rehearsal  on  Thursd:iy  was  followed  by  the  con- 
cert on  Friday  evening  and  not  only  was  every  seat  in 
the  house  taken,  but  the  windows,  pavements,  door- 
steps, old  wagons  and  dry-goods  boxes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  occupied  by  an  audience  who  heard  the 
choruses  with  decidedly  more  comfort  than  the  per- 
spiring listeners  on  the  inside  of  the  hall.  The  ther- 
mometer had  been  up  to  about  ninety-three  degrees  in 
the  sh.ade  all  day,  and  chorus,  soloists,  orchestra  and 
audience  felt  as  if  they  were  going  through  the  first 
stages  of  a  Tui'kish  bath. 

This,  however,  did  not  serve  to  dampen  the  enthusi- 
asm. During  the  Hallelujah  chorus  the  audience 
stood  up,  and  after  the  "Amen"  of  the  last  chorus 
they  shouted.     A  Baltimore  audience  shouted! 

rin;iucially  the  result  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  directors.  There  is  .a  surplus  suffi- 
cient to  make  tlie  rehearsals  next  season  a  certainty; 
aud  subscriptions  are  being  received  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  fuud  for  the  Oratorio  Society 
and   to   ensure  a  large  musical  festival   each  spring. 

So  much  for  the  Oratorio  Society,  for  whose  success, 
I  am  sure,  we  have  the  good  wishes  of  our  musical 
neighbors. 

The  two  closing  students'  concerts  at  tlie  Peabody 
Conservatory  comprised  the  following  programmes:  — 

Piano  Quartet,  E-flat.    Work  IP Beetboven 

For  piano,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello. 

Cavatina.    From  "  Der  Freiscliiitz," "Weber 

Piano  Quartet,  B-niinor.     Work  3.      ...    Memlelssohii 

String  Quartet.  G-minor.    Ko.  y,     .     .    .    Herinhie  Hoen 

Sonata,  G-niajur.    No.  2.    Work  13,       .    .    Edvard  Grieg 

For  piano  aud  violin. 

"A  Dream."    Song  Willi  piauo, Ed.  Lai^sen 

"He  Comes!"    Song  with  piano, It.  Franz 

"Atljiist!"    Song  with  piano, H.  Hotfniau 

Piano  Trio,  B-flat.     Ko.  3.    Work  52,     Anton  Kubinstein 
For  piano,  violin  and  violoncello. 

The  Peabody  Choir,  now  in  its  second  year,  finished 
up  the  season  with  a  performance  of  Judas  Muccabssus, 
the  great  peculiarity  about  which  was  that  there  was 
no  Judas. 

Not  that  your  correspondent  would  find  fault  with 
the  fact  of  a  chorus  class  singing  a  number  of  selec- 
tions for  chorus  from  an  oratorio  to  show  what  elfi- 
ciency  they  may  have  acquired.  But  it  is  certainly  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous  for  a  conservatory  to  publicly 
advertise  the  perforuiance  of  an  oratorio,  charge  an 
admission  fee  and  then  expect  the  audience  to  draw 
on  the  imauination  for  the  soloists.  Like  other  oc- 
currences it  shows  the  need  of  some  managing  spirit, 
not  only  imbued  with  the  requirements  of  a  conserv.a- 
tory  as  a  musical  educator  and  having  its  interests  at 
Iiwiit,  but  with  the  latitude  of  action  and  the  decisive 
grasp  necessary  to  carry  good  theories  into  practice. 
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M-^^^  EDITH  ABELL, 

■'  '■'■     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  lias  returned  to  Boston,  and  -will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  tlie  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eesidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


M^- 


TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 


Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


r^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^R,  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  {oflE  Brimmer  St.)j  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  ISTew  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Eoom. 


QEORGE   T.  BULLING. 

TEACHEE  OF  PIANO  AND  HAEMONT. 
■  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.   Ad- 


dress, care 


AMEEiCA^f  Art  Joubs-al, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MR- 


G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOE  AND  SOLO  OEGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

149  (A)  Tkemont  St.,  Eoom  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive). 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

MADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  o£  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 

At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'jr   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 

PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
tai,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

2I&  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


n/r^SS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHEE  OF  THE    PIANOFOETE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Jtefereiices :  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  DwiGHT. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Eooms,  158J  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

*-•  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

AddresB  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  O./c-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ, 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  prerentlve  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.     For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  $1.00,  F.CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


l^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.M.  to  I  P-^M. ■ 

1\/[ADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 
-^'^  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  r-^sidence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mas<;. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  TOCAICULTUEE,  EEADY 

READING  and  CHOEAL  CONDUCTING. 


^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Fuenished  for  Special  OrcAsiciss. 
Mnsic  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


TJ/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  liis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  andtheArt 

of  Singing. 


^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

J^YRON  W.  -WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

PJ/-ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 



QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T,AT„„>=-/ Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

■^''*°^''^  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

j  W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 

Office,   516  \Vashin(.'iiin  Stkeft,   Boston. 

J^UNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PIANOS  CA"REFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
IS^^  This  Defiarivieitt  Jias  charge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Pitdlic  Schools  o^ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  lias  maintained  its  existence  and  its  oharactei-  longer  than  any  Mnsioal 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts'  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Rittee,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others. — -An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  $10.00 ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .    .  3.50  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews 9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlmitic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  wilt  be 
sent  for  §1.00  each  additional. 

^^^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washing- 
ton St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARRANGED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustratiOjiis.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 

*#*^or  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publisliers 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  ®1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

S^^  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 


The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  "Little  Classic" 
style.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  ^le  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.   By  John  G.  Whittier.  With  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  §1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1878.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  aa  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  §1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    COMA  NY,    BOSTON. 


The  only  compact   GiiideSooTc  coweringr  the 
whole  ground  of  ordinary  '*  vacation*' 
travel  in  JEurope. 


EDITIOJSr   FOR    1881. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
With  Maps.  16nio,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub 
lished  for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the 
traveler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admir- 
ably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  conven- 
ience of  shape  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution. — 
lndej>endent  (New  York). 

The  book  is  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity . 
All  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service 
The  "  Satchel  Guide  "  tells  the  reader  how  to  travel  cheaply 
without  asacrijice  of  comfort  ^  tind  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Tourists  pronounce  the  "  Satchel  Guide "  supreme 
among  its  class,  enabling  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
■  Gime,  and  see  the  most  desirable  objects  of  real  interest 
at  half  the  cost,  under  its  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion.—  Providence  Journal. 


%*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN"  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6mo,  cloth,     .     .     .     .     J  1. 00 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  tajks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  J"  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it:  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — New   York  Times. 

*^*For''sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid^  <m  receipt  of 
price.,  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MITFIilN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOOKS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


CHAELES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

My  Wintek  on  the  Nile.     New  edition,  re- 
vised.    12mo,  $2.00. 
In  the  Levant.    S2.00. 

^Vhether  one  has  been  in  the  East,  or  is  going  to  the 
East,  or  does  not  expect  ever  to  go,  these  books  are  of  all 
travel  books  the  best,  because  most  truthful  and  compan- 
ionable guides,  having  in  them  the  very  atmosphere  and 
sunlight  of  the  Orient. —  Wdllain  C.  Prime,  LL.  2). 

Sauntekings.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.   $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhineland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  Its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People. 
By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  16mo, 
$1.75. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  most  val- 
uable. —  Tlu  Independent. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Improvisatore  ;  or,  Life  in  Italy. 
0.  T.;  or.  Life  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  Portdgal. 
Pictures  of  Travel. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.    $1.50. 

TEN  DAYS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Kate  Field.  "  Lit- 
tle Classic '' style.     $1.25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.  By  George  S.  Hil- 
LARD.     16mo,  82.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC      SKETCHES.        By    Henry 

James,  Jr.     1  vol.  12rao,  $2.00. 

\yiiether  he  writes  of  quaint-walled  Chester,  the  Paris- 
ian stage,  rides  in  Rome's  suburbs,  Tuscan  cities,  or  the 
"  Blighted  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,"  he  always  has  seen 
something  with  clear  eyes,  and  thought  something  worth 
communicating,  and  told  his  story  with  accomplished  skill. 
—  Boston  Advertiser. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James  F.  Hun- 
newell.  With  maps.  12mo,  $2.50. 
Sketches  of  "  the  long  and  wonderfully  varied 
series"  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "of 
the  no  less  remarkable  story  O'f  his  life,  and  of 
the  places  with  which  both  works  and  life  are  as- 
sociated." 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Square  8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  which  is 
added  a  Paper  on  the  Latin  Poet  Ausonius 
and  his  poam  "Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  illustrated. 
Square  16m»,  $1.50. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Our  Old  Home.   A  series  of  English  sketches 
$1.50. 

English  Note-Books.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

French  and  Italian  Note-Books.     1  voL 
12rao,  $2.00. 

The  same  iu  "Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25  a 
volume. 
A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in 

Europe.    Edition  for  1881.    With  maps,   16mo, 

roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is  be- 
yond question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  published 
for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Europe.  It 
includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Prance, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler  just  the 
information  be  needs  in  the  best  form. 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND   STUDY  IN  ITALY. 

By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     16m-o,  $1.25. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.    By 

Andrew  P.  PE.iBODY,  D.  D.     16mo,  $1.50. 
CASTILIAN    DAYS.     Studies  of   Spanish   Scen- 
ery, Customs,  and  Character.     By  John  Hat. 

12mo,  $2.00. 
AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRAVEL  PICTURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.  Oblong  folio,  $3.00. 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.     Ob- 
long folio,  $5.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.    Large  paper,  48  plates  in  portfolio, 
$25.00. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Venetian  Life.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Italian  Journeys.     12mo,  $1.50. 
ONE  YEAR  ABROAD.    By  the  authdr  of  "  One 

Summer."     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
POEMS  OF  PLACES.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Lonq- 
FELLOW.     "  Litde  Classic  "  style.     18mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 
1-4.  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Ireland. 
6-8.  Scotland,   Denmark,    Iceland,    Noe- 

WAT,  AND  Sweden. 
9,  10.  France  and  Savoy. 
11-13.  Italy. 

14, 15.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. 
16.  Switzerland  and  Austbia. 
17,  18.  Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Siberia. 
21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 


*jit*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  '-THey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  tbe  beads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  tbe  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instrxunents  are 

FAB  EV  ADVAl^CE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  witli 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUABE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1S81   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelts,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georoe  P.  Latheop,  author  of  "A  Study, 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLs,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Hexry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Hakkiet  Beecheb  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldbich,  Sarah 
Ornb  Jewett,  Constance  Penimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twajn,  Rose  Terry  jSooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Rossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  I>UG- 
DALE,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  .$4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  ^osta<7e/cee,-  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN    1S67. 

1  Not  more   than  from   tliree  to  four 
pui>ils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougrh  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  tbe  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
«minent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  tliat  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  hare  been  before  tbe  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excelleno 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  excl  usive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  mionth  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKBRINQ  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  ISOFifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are'  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  fuU  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 

MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Keal  Folks.    Illustrated 51.50 

"We  Girls.     A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated , 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook»Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even? .'gl.50 

Faith  Gartney's   Girlhood.    Illustrated l.£0 

The  Gayworthys :    A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer    in    Leslie    Goldthwaite's    Life, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
a  d  cover  will  hold  together, —  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,'  which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it." — Boston  Commonwealth. 
*#*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-patfl,  on  receipt  of  price  btj  the  Piihliskers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


nWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XLL  — No.  1047. 


KNAPP'S 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."     SIG.ERKANI,  N.  Y 

"  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  EEV.  H.  W.  KNAPP 
D.  D.  New  york. 

"■  It  strengthens  -the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  -without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HEIUOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  35  cents, 
orE.  A.  OLDS,  100  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SEVEN    YEARS 


•IN- 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holue.  "With  nearly  200  lUustx'ations  and  Maps. 
2vols.,8vo.    $10.00. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi  River,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarkably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence. 


*i^*  For  sale  hi/  hoohsellers. 
price,  hy  the  Puhlishers, 


Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 


HOUGHTOI,  IIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Boston. 


Montlily  Price  ed.iljy  Post,  7d.,  Subscription,  $1.75  a  Tear 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  motith. 


The  Orchestea  wliicli  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CHARGES  POE  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

5s.  6iii  per  Inoli  in  Oolnmn. 

EE  PEATS:— Four  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLIAM  EEEVES,  185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
Office  of  "Peeves^  Musical  Directory  " 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EAELY  SPBING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henkt  D.  Thokkxu.  IJiuu, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  individual  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  •  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  16mo,  $1.50. 
Their  enchantment  never  palla  upon  the  sense :  they 
harm  the  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  fill  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 
Tribune. 

A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONOOKD  AND  MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS,  I6mo,  $1.50. 
If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire.  — 
—  The  Independent  (New  York). 

EXCURSIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.    With 
a  Biographical   Sketch  by  E.  W.  Emekson, 
and  a  portrait.     16mo,  $1.50, 
Contents  :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  E.  W. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing ;  Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples ;  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

His  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profound;  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  of  the  best  in  literature.  Uis  "  Excursions  "  is 
the  most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  — 

GEOeSI  WiLUAM  CnETIS. 


IGmo,  $1.50. 
Chesuncook;  The  AEe- 


THE  MAINE  WOODS. 

Contents  i  Ktaadn 
gash  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet  ;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  K.  W.  Emeeson. 

CAPE  COD.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Shipwreck;  Stage-Coach 
Views  :  The  Plains  of  Nauset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
Wellfleet  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape ;  The  Highland  Light';  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  Frovincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS,  to  which  are 

added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 
A    YANKEE    IN    CANADA.     With   Antislavery 

and  Eeform  Papers.     16mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts  ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience ;  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained  ;  Herald  of  Freedom ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works  ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum ;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :    Pepactpn :    a    Summer   Voyage 
Springs ;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets;   Notes  by  the  Way;  Foot-Paths;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Picfeires;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 


WAKE  ROBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks  ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital;  Birch  Browsings;  The  Bluebird; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selborne.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox ; 
A  March  Chronicle ;  Autumn  Tides ;  The  Apple ; 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  ou£-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  — 
Boston   Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  The  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIRDS  AND  POETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature ;  A  Bird  Medley ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emerson ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Before 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  dolightfnl 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them. 
—  London  Examiner. 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.     16mo,  $1.50, 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Bees  ;  Sharp  Eyes  ; 
Is  it  goiug  to  Rain  1  Speckled  Trout;  Birds  and 
Birds ;  A  Bed  of  Boughs ;  Birds '-Nesting ;  The 
Halycon  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  nature's  most  persn&siTe  proph 
ets.  Uis  love  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  if  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  Bomething  to  tell  us  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imogina- 
tire  perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  styl* 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  obarm  of  his  writings  can  b« 
imagined.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 


^u^it  ^u6ii?J)crjS. 


LIGHT 


AND 


LIFE! 


Now  look  out  for  a  rousing  good  new 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK 

with  the  above  title.  The  compiler,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mcintosh, 
is  well  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  providers  of  sweet  melodies  and  bright 
hymns  for  the  great  Sunday  School  public.  Our  best  writ- 
ers and  composers  have  contributed.  The  book  has  a 
beautiful  title,  is  well  printed,  and  is  every  way  desirable. 
Send  for  specimen  pages  (free),  or  specimen  copy,  which 
is  mailed  for  the  retail  price,  35  cents. 


Also  just  published,  THE  BEACON  I.IGHT.  (30cts.) 
By  TENNEY  and  HOFFMAN.  And  nearly  ready,  a  new 
book  by  ABBEY  and  MUNGER,  making  a  trio  of  Sunday 
School  books  that  cannot  be  excelled. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABEES  EYES.. A.  E.  Hopes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Leyi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME .J.  Bamet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT . .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Stkeet,  Boston. 

REVOLUTION    IN    SHEET    MUSIC. 

NO  MOKE  FANCY  PRICES ! 

One  Hundred  Pieces  to  select  from. 

Inclnding  "  OLIVETTE,"  BILLFE  TAYLOR,"  "RAC- 
QUET WALTZ,"  "  ANATOEIA  WALTZES,"  etc.,  sold 
in  Music  Stores  for  35,  40,  45,  50  and  75  cents,  \Ye  are  now 
retailing  at  10  cents  each. 

Send  for  complete  CataioQite. 

M.  GAERISON  &  CO., 

10  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

"Witli  a  fine,  entirely  new  portrait  and  twelve  illustrations. 
Square  ISmo.'tastefully  stamped,  §1.00;  flexible  moroc- 
co, calf,  or  seal,  $3.50. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  like  the  "Longfellow  Birth- 
day Book,"  which,  has  proved  remarkably  popular.  It 
contains  selections  made  with,  great  care  from  both  the 
prose  and  poetical  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


%*  For   sale  by  Booksellers,     Sent,  post-paid,   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Pitbiishers, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  sale  by  all  BooJcsellers ;  m'lsent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

I.ONBON  :  —  Keeves.       NEAV  YORK.  —  ScUuberth. 


"We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as- 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner.  — A^ation,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
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MR.  PEPYS  THE  MUSICIAN.i 

BY  TEANCIS  HUEFFEK. 

(  Continued  from  page  72.) 

V. 

The  list  of  contemporary  composers  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary  is  headed  by  two  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  the  history  of  English 
music, — Lock  and  Purcell.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  entries  (February  21,  1660),  before 
even  the  king  had  returned,  one  reads : 
"  Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Lock  and  Pursell, 
Masters  of  Musique,  and  with  them  to  the 
Coffee  House,  into  a  room  next  the  water  by 
ourselves,  where  we  spent  an  hour  or  two,  till 
Captain  Taylor  came  and  told  us  that  the 
House  had  voted  the  gates  of  the  City  to  be 
made  up  again,  and  the  members  of  the  City 
that  are  in  prison  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and 
that  Sir  J.  Booth's  case  be  brought  into  the 
House  to-morrow.  Then  we  had  variety  of 
brave  Italian  and  Spanish  songs,  and  a  canon 
for  eight  voices,  which  Mr.  Lock  had  lately 
made,  on  these  words,  '  Domine  salvum  fac 
Regem,'  an  admirable  thing.  Here  out  of  the 
window  it  was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  City  from  one  end  to  another  with  a  glory 
about  it,  so  high  was  the  light  of  the  bonfires, 
and  so  thick  round  the  City,  and  the  bells 
rang  everywhere."  The  passage  well  illus- 
trates the  excited  feeling  of  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Restoration.  England, 
although  nominally  still  a  commonwealth,  was 
expecting  the  re-entry  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Mr. 
Lock  and  other  musicians  were  preparino' 
liymns  of  triumi>h  for  the  event.  The  con- 
nection between  the  divine  art  and  the  politics 
of  the  day  was,,  however,  not  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  permanent  results  than  it  has  been 
in  other  cases  since.  The  historjr  of  the 
French  Revolution,  for  example,  may  he  fol- 
lowed step  by  step  in  the  works  of  Cherubini, 
Mehul,  and  other  contemporary  composers, 
who  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  changes  of  government.  The 
same  Gretry,  whose  "  Richard,  oh,  mon  roi, 
si  I'univers  t'abandonne"  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  Royalists,  composed  "  Denys  le 
Tyran  "  and  "  La  Fete  de  la  Raison  "  to  suit 
Rejiublican  tastes,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  Napoleon,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  celebrated  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  had  he  lived  a  few  months  longer. 
And  yet  the  most  important,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mehul's  "Chant  du  Depart,"  per- 
haps, only  permanent  addition  to  the  national 
music  of  France  was  due  to  the  amateur  who 

■  From  the  London  Musical  Times. 


wrote  or,  it  may  be  "adapted"  the  tune  of 
the  Marseillaise  to  his  great  hymn  of  liberty. 
Again,  during  the  late  Franco-German  war, 
the  far-famed  composers  of  the  most  musical 
people  in  the  world  were  unable  to  supply 
their  armies  with  a  better  war-song  than  the 
trivial  and  hackneyed  "  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
written  many  years  before.  Musicians  ought 
to  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  keep  aloof  from 
the  turmoil  and  strife  o£  politics.  The  songs 
wanted  by  the  people  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  supplied  by  the  people.  But  this 
by  the  way. 

To  return  to  the  Coffee  House  in  the  City, 
the  first  of  the  two  English  masters  mentioned 
by  Pepys  is,  of  course,  the  famous  Mathew 
Lock,  of  whom  it  may  be  superfluous  in  this 
place  to  say  more  than  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyal  effusions  —  including  some  music 
"  for  ye  King's  sagbutts  and  cornets,"  played 
during  Charles's  progress  to  Whitehall  —  by 
being  made  Composer  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Majesty.  He  appears  frequently  in  the  Diary, 
and  seems  to  have  been  well-versed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  State.  It  is,  for  example,  from  him 
that  Mr.  Pepys  i-eceives  the  first  information 
of  the  substance  of  the  letter  "that  went  from 
Monk  to  the  Parliament,"  in  Februarj^,  1660, 
"  denouncing  Lambert  and  Vane,  and  many 
members  now  in  the  house,  that  were  of  the 
late  tyrannical  Committee  of  Safety." 

The  Purcell  who  made  up  the  musical  trio 
at  the  Coffee  House  is,  in  the  notes  of  Lord 
Braybrooke's  edition,  associated  with  Lock  as 
"both  celebrated  composers;"  the  obvious 
inference  being  that  Henry  Purcell  the 
younger,  in  fact  the  Purcell,  is  intended;  and 
one  is  sorry  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Mynors 
Bright  mechanically  reprints  the  implied  mis- 
understanding. For  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  great  English  master  was  in  1660 
two  years  of  age,  and  that  the  "  Pursell "  of 
the  Diary  is  obviously  his  father,  who,  although 
a  clever  musician,  and  subsequently  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  "  celebrated  composer," 
The  real  Purcell,  Pepys  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  ;  he  is  at  least  not  mentioned  in 
the  Diary.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  Pepys 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  both  Captain 
Cocke  and  Pelham  Ilumfrey,  the  successive 
masters  of  Purcell.  The  Captain  is  continu- 
ally turning  up  in  the  Diary,  and  Humfrey  is 
the  subject  of  several  more  or  less  compli- 
mentary passages  which  all  belong  to  the  year 
1667,  and  may  be  cited  in  their  chronological 
order.  It  should  b.e  remembered  that  Hum- 
frey, who  seems  to  have  been  a  particular 
favorite  of  Charles  II,  had  been  sent  by  him 
on  an  artistic  tour  to  France  and  Italy, 
for  which  purpose  he  drew  from  the  Secret 
Service  fund  sums  to  the  amount  of  £450. 
He  stayed  abroad  for  three  years,  living  mostly 
in  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Lully.  He 
had  just  returned  home  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Pepys,  and  disgusted  that  gen- 
tleman by  his  foreign  ways  and  vanities.  As 
Ilumfrey  was  at  the  time  twenty  years  old, 
the  epithet  "little  felloy^"  applied  to  him 
must  refer  to  his  stature. 

"  To  Chapel,"  Mr.  Pepys  writes,  Novem- 
"ber  1,  16G7,  "  it  being  All-Hallows  day,  and 


heard  a  fine  anthem  made  by  Pelliam,  who 
is  come  over  "  (i.  e.  from  Paris ;  he  had  re- 
turned in  the  previous  October). 

A  fortnight  afterwards  we  find  that  Mr. 
Pepys,  the  patron  of  art  and  artists,  has 
asked  the  young  musician  to  a  dinner-party, 
at  which  the  reader,  if  he  likes,  may  be 
present. 

"November  15,  1667.  —  Home,  and  then 
find,  as  I  expected,  Mr.  Ca3sar  and  little 
Pelham  Humphreys,  lately  returned  from 
France,  and  is  an  absolute  Monsieur,  as  full 
of  form  and  confidence,  and  vanity,  and  dis- 
parages everything  and  everybody's  skill  but 
his  own.  But  to  hear  how  he  laughs  at  all 
the  King's  musick  here,  at  Blagrave  and 
others,  that  they  cannot  keep  time  nor  tune 
nor  understand  anything  ;  and  that  Grebus, 
the  Frenchman,  the  King's  master  of  the 
musick,  how  he  understands  nothing,  nor  can 
play  on  any  instrument,  and  so  cannot  com- 
pose ;  and  that  he  will  give  him  a  lift  out  of 
his  place ;  and  that  he  and  the  king  are 
mighty  great !  I  had  a  good  dinner  for  them, 
as  a  venison  pasty  and  some  fowl ;  and  after 
dinner  we  did  play,  he  on  the  theorbo,  Mr. 
Cajsar  on  his  French  lute,  and  I  on  the  viol, 
and  I  see  that  this  Frenchman  do  so  much 
wonders  on  the  theorbo,  that  without  ques- 
tion he  is  a  good  musician,  but  his  vanity  do 
offend  me." 

Whether  Humfrey  succeeded  in  lifting  Gre- 
bus out  of  his  place,  is  more  than  the  present 
writer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  find  out. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  pushing  j'oung  man 
made  his  way  in  the  world.  From  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Chapel  Royal  he  rose  to  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Children,  succeeding  his 
master,  Captain  Cocke,  who,  accordhig  to  one 
account,  "  died  of  discontent  at  his  pupil's 
excelling  him." 

The  day  after  the  dinner  Mr.  Pepys  goes 
"to  White  Hall,  where  there  is  to  be  a  per- 
formance of  musick  of  Pelham's  before  the 
King.  The  company  not  come;  but  I  did 
go  into  the  musick-room  where  Captain 
Cocke  and  many  others,  and  here  did  I  hear 
the  best  and  the  smallest  organ  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life,  and  such  a  one  as,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  have  next  year  if  I  con- 
tinue in  this  condition,  whatever  it  cost  me." 
Being  tired  of  waiting,  Mr.  Pepys  takes  a 
walk  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Gregory  ;  from 
whom,  more  suo,  he  gathers  all  manner  of  in- 
formation and  court  scandal.  After  an  hour 
he  returns  just  in  time  to  see  and  draw  a  pic- 
ture for  us  of  Humfrey  conducting  his  own 
music  before  the  court :  "  Got  into  the  thea- 
tre-room and  there  heard  both  the  vocall  and 
instrumentall  musick,  where  the  little  fellow 
stood  keeping  time ;  but  for  my  part,  I  see 
no  great  matter  in  both  sorts  of  music." 

The  honored  name  of  Gibbous  does  not 
gain  in  the  Diary  the  prominence  one  might 
expect  to  see  it  assigned  there.  Orlando  had 
passed  away  long  before  Pepys  began  to 
write,  but  his  son,  Dr.  Christopher,  seems  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  diarist.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  work  he  is  once  or  twice 
briefly  referred  to  amongst  the  friends  of  Lord 
Sandwich  as  "  Mr.  Gibbons."  Later  on  Iiis 
degree  obtained   in   1664  is  duly  given  him. 
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We  have  previously  met  liim  where  Mr. 
Pepys  inspects  an  organ  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Once  again  we  catch  a  passing  glimpse 
of  him  being  carried  to  the  "  Sun  Taverne  " 
in  King  Street,  "  and  there  I  made  him  and 
some  friends  of  him  drink."  And  this  is  all 
we  hear  of  Gibbons.-' 

The  name  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  does  not 
occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  At  the  same  time  readers  inter- 
ested in  early  church  music  may  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Pepys  thought  of  him.  There  are 
two  references  to  him  in  the  Diary.  On  No- 
vember, 26,  1664  (a  Sunday),  we  learn  that 
"  in  the  evening  came  Mr.  Andrews  and  Hill, 
and  we  sung,  with  my  boy,  Ravenscroft's  four- 
part  psalms,  most  admirable  musique."  A  few 
Sundays  afterwards  we  find  the  same  good 
company  assembled,  the  place  of  the  boy  be- 
ing this  time  supplied  by  a  "  tolerable  pretty 
woman  ; "  again  the  psalms  of  Ravenscroft 
are  the  object  of  their  musical  efforts,  the  re- 
sult arrived  at  being  less  favorable  to  the 
composer  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  And 
here,  again,  the  moderation  of  Pepys's  criti- 
cal language  deserves  honorable  mention. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  quote  the  en- 
tire passage,  which  at  the  same  time  will  con- 
vey to  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  Mr.  Pepys 
and  other  good  people  used  to  spend  their 
Sundays,  combining  decorous  enjoyment  with 
the  fultilraent  of  religious  duty,  and  feasting 
their  eyes  on  pretty  women  and  gorgeous 
footmen  while  their  ears  listened  to  edifying 
discourses. 

"December  11,  1664.  (Lord's  Day.)  To 
church  alone  in  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
ternoon  to  the  French  Church,  where  much 
pleased  with  the  three  sisters  of  the  parson, 
very  handsome,  especially  in  their  noses,  a,nd 
sing  prettily.  I  hear  a  good  sermon  of  the 
old  man  touching  duty  to  parents.  Here  was 
Sir  Samuel  Morland  ^  and  his  lady,  very  fine, 
with  two  footmen  in  new  liverys  (the  church 
taking  much  notice  of  them),  and  going  into 
their  coach  after  sermon  with  great  gazing. 
So  I  home,  and  my  cozen,  Mary  Pepys's  hus- 
band, comes  after  me,  and  told  me  that  out 
of  the  money  he  received  some  months  since 
he  did  receive  eighteen  pence  too  much,  and 
did  now  come  and  give  it  me,  which  was  very 
pretty.  So  home,  and  there  found  Mr.  An- 
drews and  his  lady,  a  well-bred  and  a  tolera- 
ble pretty  woman,  and  by-and-by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  to  singing,  and  then  to  supper  and  to  sing 
again,  and  so  good  night.  It  is  a  little  strange 
how  these  Psalms  of  Ravenscroft,  after  two 
or  three  times  singing,  prove  but  the  same 
again,  though  good.  No  diversity  appearing 
at  all  almost."  Ravenscroft  belonged  to  an 
earlier  generation  of  musicians,  and  Mr. 
Pepys  might  well  find  his  style  a  trifle  mo- 


■iTlie  supposition  of  the  Kev.  Mynors  Bright  that  the 
"  Mr.  "  Gibbous  is  Orlando  is,  of  course,  a  mistalte;  neither 
does  it  appear  wliy  he  should  be  a  different  person  from 
the  subsfqu*'nt  "  IJr." 

2  Samuel  i\'Iorlaud  successively  scholar  and  fellow  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Pepys's  tutor 
there,  became  afterwards  one  of  Thurloe'a  uuder-secreta^ 
ries,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies  by  Croniwell 
t*-.  r/.,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  protest  against  the  cruelties 
intlicted  on  the  Vaudois),  whose  interests  he  betrayed  by 
secretly  communicating  with  Charles  11.  In  consideration 
<>f  these  services  he  was  created  a  baronet  after  the  Resto- 
ration. He  was  an  ingeninus  mechanic,  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  have  invented  the  steam-engine,  and  lived  to  an 
advauced  age. 


notonous  compared  with  the  Italian  and 
French  songs  he  was  wont  to  listen  to.  But 
apart  from  this,  and  looking  upon  Ravens- 
croft in  connection  with  the  writers  of  his 
own  time,  the  modest  censure  of  the  diarist 
wUl  not  be  found  without  some  show  of  rea- 
son. Thomas  Ravenscroft  was  a  theorist 
and  pedant  of  the  deepest  dye,  as  the  very 
title  of  his  absurd  attempt  at  reviving  obso- 
lete practices  of  bygone  days  is  sufficient  to 
show.  Here  it  is  :  "  A  Brief e  Discourse  of 
the  True  (but  neglected)  use  of  charaot'ring 
the  Degrees  by  their  Perfection,  Imperfec- 
tion and  Diminution  in  Mensurable  Musicke 
against  the  Common  Practice  and  Custome  of 
these  times  ;  Examples  whereof  are  exprest 
in  the  Harmony  of  4  Voyces  concerning  the 
Pleasure  of  5  usuall  Recreations:  1,  Hunting; 
2,  Hawking ;  3,  Dancing  ;  4,  Drinking ;  5, 
Enamouring." 

More  important  is  the  part  played  in  the 
Diary  by  another  minor  English  musician, 
Thomas  Blagrave,  the  same  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  Pelham  Humfrey  abused  in  un- 
measured terms.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  gossip  of  Mr.  Pepys,  who  esteemed  him 
as  a  "  sober,  politique  man."  The  relations 
of  the  two  were  indeed  of  old  standing,  and 
included  some  monetary  obligations,  incurred 
at  a  period  when  Mr.  Pepys's  fortunes  had 
not  as  yet  emerged  from  under  the  cloud 
of  adversity.  As  early  as  March,  1660,  we 
read  the  entry :  "  From  thence  homewards, 
and  called  at  Mr.  Blagrave's,  where  I  took  up 
my  note,  that  he  had  of  mine  for  40«.,  which 
he  two  years  ago  did  give  me  as  a  pawn  while 
he  had  my  lute."  Again,  in  Jime  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Blagrave  "  went  home  with 
me,  and  did  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  flageo- 
let, and  handselled  my  silver  can  with  my 
wife  and  me."  After  this  Mr.  Blagrave  dis- 
appears for  some  time  from  the  Diary,  till 
April,  1662,  when  he  is  discovered  in  com- 
pany with  "  a  pretty  kinswoman  that  sings," 
who,  after  another  interval  of  two  years,  "  is 
to  come  and  live  with  my  wife."  Times  and 
the  respective  positions  of  the  two  men  had 
changed  since  the  day  when  Pepys  was  glad 
to  borrow  40«.,  on  good  security.  Thomas 
Blagrave,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  a  cornet-player  of 
repute.  He  also  was  a  composer  of  some 
merit. 

The  name  in  the  list  of  English  musicians 
to  which  we  should  now  have  to  turn  is  that 
of  Lawes,  a  name  too  important  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  an  article,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  be  held  over  until  next  month. 

(To  be  continued. 3 
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ME.  WILLIAM  P.  APTHORP'S  LECTURES  BEFORE 
THE  LOWELij  lNSTiTUTE.3 

VI.  (Concluded  from  page  82.) 
Clierubini's  first  grand  opera,  Anacreon,  was 
brought  out  in  1803.  It  is  to  be  noticetl  tliat  all 
this  time  no  distinguished  Frenchman  had  gone 
over  to  the  Italian  school.  It  was  less  by  native 
genius  that  the  French  school  held  its  own  than  by 
the  vigor  of  its  principles;  its  most  shining  light-s 
have  not  been  Frenulimen  as  a  rule.  Meanwhile 
the  Italians  were  not  inactive.     The  brilliant  undra- 

'■>  Revised  by  the  author  from  the  Boston    Tmoeller's 
report. 


matic  and  rather  sensualistic  Italian  school  reached 
its  apogee  in  Giacomo  Rossini,  who,  with  his  con- 
temporaries and  followers,  Giovanni  Pacini,  Vin- 
cenzo  Bellini,  Gaetano  Donizetti  and  Saverio  Mer- 
cadante,  illustrates  the  most  extreme  develoi>ment 
of  beautiful  melody,  brilliancy  of  vocal  writing, 
and  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Italian  opera. 
Rossini,  after  a  surpassingly  brilliant  career  in 
Italy,  became  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  public.  Ital- 
ian opera  had  long  been  an  established  institution 
in  Paris,  and  Rossini  did  much  in  avenging  the 
whilom  rout  of  Piccini  by  Gluck.  He  made  the 
Italian  opera  almost  eclipse  its  native  rival,  the 
French  grand  opera,  for  a  while.  Spontini  was 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  doors  of  the  Academie 
de  Musique  were  thrown  open  to  the  new  Italian 
master. 

But  the  operas  he  wrote  for  the  French  house, 
Le  Sierje  de  Corinthe  (a  remodelled  version  of  his 
Italian  Maometto)  and  MoTse,  although  written  to 
French  texts,  were  wholly  Italian  in  style,  and  all 
the  more  popular  for  that.  The  French  opera 
seemed  in  great  danger.  The  most  distinguished 
native  composers  showed  a  marked  predilection  for 
the  opera  comique,  in  which  they  worked  positive 
wonders,  but  in  the  field  of  grand  opera  they  did 
little  to  rival  their  successful  Italian  antagonists. 
Etienne  Me'hul  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  to  up- 
hold the  French  flag  on  this  high  ground,  but  in 
spite  of  the  beauties  of  his  grand  operas,  Stralonice, 
Joseph,  and  one  or  two  others,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  felt  himself 
more  at  home  on  the  stage  of  the  ope'ra  comique. 
But  a  change  came  at  last.  Franfois  Auber,  the 
greatest  of  French  opera  comique  composers,  took 
the  stage  of  the  grand  opera  by  storm  in  1828,  with 
his  La  Muette  de  Portici,  better  known  to  us  as 
Masaniello.  Here  was  French  opera  again  in  all 
its  glory,  and  endued  with  a  flash,  sparkle,  and 
vivacity  of  dramatic  style,  such  as  it  had  never 
known  before.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  and 
complete.  One  result  is  peculiarly  noteworthy. 
Rossini,  the  petted  darling  of  the  Italian  school, 
suddenly  went  over  to  the  enemy  and  brought  out 
his  Guillaume  Tell  in  1829.  Although  Rossini's 
nationality  was  too  marked  for  him  ever  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  Italian  in  spirit,  yet  the  scheme  of  the 
work,  its  general  style  and  motive,  were  virtually 
French.  It  was  a  thorough  tribute  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  opera.  Here  we  have  the  sec- 
ond victory  for  the  French,  and  all  the  more  valu- 
able that  the  Italians  had  no  suspicion  at  the  time 
that  it  was  one.  In  taking  stand  upon  French 
ground,  in  adopting  French  operatic  principles, 
Rossini  virtually  enlisted  under  the  French  banner. 
Thus  the  French  opera  was  once  more  in  the  as- 
cendant. It  was  to  fight  but  one  more  battle. 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  a  German  by  birth,  had  been 
creating  a  good  deal  of  sensation  with  his  operas 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  had  tried  various  styles, 
but  had  apparently  settled  down  in  the  Italian  man- 
ner, and  his  Crociato  in  Egitto,  brought  out  in  Ven- 
ice in  1825,  was  an  elaborate  and  quite  successful 
imitation  of  Rossini  in  his  most  Italian  vein. 

But  the  fame  of  Masaniello  and  Guillatime  Tell 
did  not  let  him  sleep,  and  he  saw  alreadj'  that 
French  opera  was  to  be  the  great  career  for  men 
of  his  stamp.  He  went  to  Paris  accordingly,  and, 
in  1831,  capped  the  climax  of  success  with  Robert  le 
Diahle.  Never  was  a  more  sudden  and  complete 
change  of  style  seen  in  tliis  world.  Meyerbeer  may 
be  said  to  have  out-Gallicized  the  French  them- 
selves. Every  particle  of  the  German  spirit  of  his 
music  disappeared  except  its  elaborateness ;  his  as- 
sumed Italian  manner  vanished  like  a  shadow.  He 
suddenly  appeared  French  to  the  very  marrow,  and 
ever  since  Robert  his  name  has  been  identified  with 
the  French  grand  opera.  His  works  are  standard 
examples  of  the  whole  school.  His  success  was  so 
enornunis  that  had  it  not  been  for  one  man,  Italian 
opera  must  soon  have  kicked  the  beam.  That  man 
was  Giuseppe  Verdi,  who  was  a  staunch  upholder 
of  the  principles  of  Italian  opera.  The  energy  of 
his  music  was  something  phenomenal.  Once  more 
the  Italian  school  had  a  worthy  champion,  and 
Ernani,  Riffoletto,  and  It  Troralore  asserted  the  vigor 
of  Italian  principles.  But  the  Italian  school  was 
playing  its  last  card.  Meyerbeer  had  worthy  com- 
panions; he   founded   the   modern   French  school, 
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and  Charles  Gounod,  Anibroise  Thomas  and  others 
slied  additional  lustre  upon  the  French  opera.  But 
Verdi  was  not  only  strong,  but  also  tuiique.  He 
was  not  merely  the  representative  of  a  school;  in 
very  truth  it  may  be  said  that  Verdi  of  himself 
alone  was  the  Italian  school.  At  last  in  La  Forza 
del  Destino  and  Don  Carlos  he  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  French  influence ;  and  in  1873,  when  he 
brought  out  Aida,  in  Cairo,  he  came  over  to  the 
French  as  signally  as  Rossii,i  had  done  before  him 
in  Guillatime  Tell.  The  old,  purely  musical  and 
dramatically  frivolous  Italian  opera  is  dead.  Dra- 
matic vitality,  theatrical  propriety,  have  at  last 
firmly  established  their  claim  against  merely  sen- 
suous melody  and  brilliant  vocalization. 

The  history  of  the  French  lyric  drama,  from 
LuUi  through  Gluck  and  Spontini  to  Meyerbeer, 
sliows  us  a  gradual  but  steady  development  of  a 
great  musical  and  dramatic  form  of  art.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Italian  opera  from  the  successor  of  Scar- 
latti shows  us  something  very  different.  The  old 
grand  Italian  opera  begun  by  Monteverde  and  de- 
veloped by  Scarlatti,  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  Handel  and  in  the  great  German  composers  of 
Italian  opera. 

After  further  commenting  on  the  development 
and  extent  of  the  opera  buffa  and  opera  comique, 
the  speaker  said :  "  Thus  while  in  France,  composers 
were  exerting  all  their  powers  to  make  their  mu- 
sic enhance  the  dramatic  quality  of  every  situation, 
and  add  intensity  and  vigor  to  the  dialogue  and 
action,  in  Italy  composers  began  to  concentrate 
their  energies  more  and  more  upon  those  move- 
ments of  supreme  interest  in  which  they  could 
most  surely  enchain  the  attention  of  their  audi- 
ence by  a  brilliant  musical  display. 

"  The  form  of  the  aria,  duet,  trio  and  ensemble 
piece  was  firmly  established.  What  was  necessary 
was  to  find  a  beautiful  melody  to  be  developed  in 
this  form.  By  Kossini's  time  the  accepted  musical 
forms  had  become  sheer  musical  formulfe.  Once 
get  your  melody,  and  the  regular  formula  for  its 
development  could  be  applied  without  further 
trouble,  especially  as  it  was  very  simple.  Thus, 
Italian  opera  was  wholly  unprogressive.  It  died  as 
a  form  of  art  simply  because  Italian  composers  did 
not  do  the  first  thing  to  keep  it  alive."  The  lectur- 
er then  followed  the  course  of  German  opera  after 
Keiser's  death  in  1739,  and  spoke  of  the  new  im- 
pulse given  it  by  Johann  Adam  Hillf  r,  as  well  as 
the  Singspiele,  or  singing  plays,  which  became  fa- 
mous, and  continued  as  follows :  But  both  Reich- 
ardt's  Liederspiele  and  Benda's  melodramas  were 
too  far  removed  from  the  character  of  the  opera 
to  hold  their  ground  as  operatic  forms,  and  when 
the  genius  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  took  hold  of  the 
Singspiel  and  developed  it  into  the  comic  opera, 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  works  made  people 
forget  the  somewhat  illogical  combination  of  spo- 
ken dialogue  and  music.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Germans  should  persist  in  carping 
at  a,  no  matter  how  palpable,  fault  in  works  of 
otherwise  commanding  genius,  when  so  nicely-ob- 
serving a  people  as  the  French  had  long  closed  their 
eyes  to  this  very  shortcoming  in  the  opera  comique. 

The  transcendent  beauties  of  Mozart's  Entjilhrung 
aus  den  Serail,  Figaro^  and  Die  ZauberJiOte,  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  all  objections,  and  elaborate 
musical  numbers  connected  by  spoken  dialogue  be- 
came the  standard  form  of  the  German  opera.  In 
1781,  that  is,  two  years  after  Gluck's  last  opera  — 
Jjiliiye'nie  en  Aiilide  —  had  been  brought  out  in  Paris. 
Mozart's  first  grand  opera  was  given  in  Munich. 
Mozart  had  written  other  operas  before,  but  Idome- 
neo,  re  di  Creta  was  his  first  work  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  was  naturally  an  Italian  opera.  Of  all  existing 
Germans  Mozart  was  the  most  Italian.  Unlike  the 
great  Italians,  Cherubini  and  Spontini,  who  so  im- 
bued themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  French  school 
that  they  must  be  accounted  musically  as  French- 
men to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mozart  combined 
in  liimself  not  only  the  finest  qualities,  but  also  the 
essential  spirit  of  two  schools — the  German  instru- 
mental and  the  Italian  vocal.  To  Italian  charm  of 
melody,  grace  and  brilliancy  of  vocal  style,  he 
added  German  thoroughness,  depth  of  sentiment, 
and  that  harmonious  sense  of  i)ruportion  and  thrifty 
husbanding  of  nmsical   material  which  have  made 


modern  German  music  what  it  is.  There  was  so 
much  of  the  Italian  spirit  in  him,  it  so  pervaded  his 
vocal  and  instrumental  writing,  that  a  great  Ger- 
man musician  of  our  own  day  once  said:  "  I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  countrymen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
seize  the  gist  of  Mozart's  melody.  I  had  rather 
hear  an  average  Italian  or  French  violinist  play 
a  phrase  in  a  Mozart  quartet  than  nine  out  of 
ten  of  our  distinguished  German  players.  Our 
Teutonic  earnestness  fails  to  catch  that  airy 
grace."  Yet  with  all  his  fine  lightness  of  touch, 
Mozart  was  as  profound  and  earnest  as  the  most 
German  of  Germans.  He  was  far  more  naturally 
musical  than  Gluck.  What  Gluck  did  by  reasoning 
about  the  theatrical  proprieties,  Mozart  did  instinc- 
tively, and  did  it  better.  Gluck  made  the  drama 
absorb  music  into  itself.  Music  ran  in  its  veins, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  had  to  flow  according  to  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  channels  through  which  it  ran. 
Mozart  made  music  absorb  the  drama,  and  become 
of  itself  dramatic.  He  so  transported  the  listening 
spectator  to  the  lofty  ideal  realms  of  music,  that  to 
the  esthetic  sense  his  operas  were  supremely  satis- 
fying, no  matter  how  the  colder  reason  might  cavil 
at  a  certain  lack  of  dramatic  realism.  His  dramatis 
personam  became  not  so  much  real  human  beings 
as  musically-expressed  generalizations  of  certain 
phases  of  human  character.  The  music  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  individuality.  Yet  we  must  re- 
member that  Gluck,  with  all  his  studiousness  of 
dramatic  propriety,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  dis- 
tinctly unmusical.  If  the  dramatic  element  in  his 
works  kept  the  musical  element  in  abeyance,  and 
often  seriously  stunted  its  development,  it  never 
distorted  it  nor  made  it  unnatural.  In  Mozart's  hands 
the  opera  was  a  compromise  between  music  and  the 
drama ;  each  element  sacrificed  something'  to  the 
other,  the  purely  musical  generally  predominating 
somewhat  over  the  dramatic.  As  Mozart  stands  in 
a  manner  by  himself,  his  influence  upon  the  world 
at  large  was  very  great.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the- 
ories, and  founded  no  school ;  he  belonged  to  none. 
Yet  there  has  hardly  been  an  opera-composer  out 
of  Italy  who  has  not  owed  him  a  great  deal.  His 
influence  is  strongly  felt  in  Cher\ibini  and  Auber. 
His  operas  were  long  denied  a  place  on  the  French 
stage,  but  French  composers  studied  him  perhaps 
more  carefully  than  any  other  model.  In  Italy,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  hardly  known  save  by  name. 
As  for  his  Italian  operas  we  need  only  remember 
his  god-like  Don  Giovanni,  to  see  him  unapproached 
and  peerless.  No  opera  of  any  school  or  age  com- 
bines so  much  that  is  great  as  this  mighty  work,  a 
work  which  for  the  lofty  and  transcendent  genius 
displayed  in  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  Dante's  "  Divina 
Comedia,"  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  Michael  An- 
gelo's  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  Handel's  Israel 
in  Egypt,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  and  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony.  It  is  the  opera.  The  next 
great  German  opera  after  the  ZauberJiote  was  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio.  A  more  characteristically  German 
work,  saving  its  Spanish  subject,  does  not  exist. 
Except  for  the  larger  musical  idiom  of  Beethoven's 
second  manner,  by  this  time  fully  developed,  and 
certain  individualities  of  style  and  inspiration,  Fi- 
delio follows  the  form  of  the  Mozart  opera  very 
closely.  With  the  ZauberJiote  and  Fidelio,  German 
opera  had  entered  upon  high  ground.  It  only  re- 
mained for  it  to  strike  out  in  a  more  distinctly 
national  direction  in  its  choice  of  subject  matter. 
If  Mozart  had  raised  the  Singspiel  to  the  dignity  of 
opera,  he  had  none  the  less  cut  loose  from  its  homely 
German  associations,  and  carried  it  into  the  foreign 
fields  of  Spanish  and  Oriental  romance.  In  this  re- 
spect he  was  imitated  by  Beethoven.  The  first 
noteworthy  attempt  to  draw  inspiration  for  the  now 
grandly  developed  German  opera  from  national 
German  legends  and  romance  was  made  by  Louis 
Spohr. 

■  In  1813  he  wrote  his  opera  Faust.  The  text  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Goethe's  tragedy,  save  the 
characters  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  and  was, 
moreover,  so  fiimsy  and  miserable  that  Spohr's  fine 
music  was  hard  put  to  it,  to  insure  the  work  any 
success.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  had  entered  upon 
the  field  of  national  romantic  opera  seven  years  be- 
fore the  completion  of  Faust.  In  1803  Weber  wrote 
an  opera  on  the  German  legend  of  Hiibezahl,  the 


demon  of  the  Riesengebirge,  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  forms  the  boundary  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia.  Riihezald  was  intended  for  the  theatre 
in  Breslau,  but  was  never  performed.  Although 
the  opera  itself  was  a  flash  in  the  pan,  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned,  musicians  in  Germany  could 
not  well  have  escaped  hearing  of  it,  and  very  likely 
it  suggested  to  Spohr  the  idea  of  turning  to  Ger- 
man legendary  lore  for  the  subject  of  an  opera  text. 
But  in  1821  Weber  was  fully  compensated  for  the 
neglect  of  his  RUbezahl,  by  the  success  of  his  Der 
Freischiitz,  a  work  which  in  every  way  deserves  the 
first  place  among  German  romantic  operas.  It  was 
distinctly  an  epoch-making  work.  The  old  legend 
of  the  wolf's  glen  was  familiar  to  everybody  in 
North  Germany.  Weber's  melodic  style  was  so 
founded  upon  the  national  German  Folksong  that 
the  public  found  themselves  at  once  at  home  both 
in  the  story  and  in  the  music.  Of  all  opera-com- 
posers Weber  was  most  truly  romantic.  The  only 
man  who  approaches  him  in  this  vein  was  Fre'de'ric 
Chopin.  His  melodic  invention  was  as  spontaneous 
and  fresh  as  Nature  herself.  But  with  all  his  innate 
genius  he  never  made  himself  a  complete  master  of 
musical  form.  His  technique  in  composing  was 
comparatively  small.  He  was  badly  taught,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  his 
inspiration.  But  a  composer  of  greater  wealth  of 
musical  invention  and  fancy  has  never  been  seen. 


CEDIPUS   TYRANNUS. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF   THE  GEEEK  PLAY  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGK. 

(From  the  Advertiser,  May  18.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performance  was 
remarkably  successful,  and  afforded  very  great  and 
peculiar  pleasure  to  a  critical  audience.  That 
many  of  the  spectators  had  moments  of  weariness, 
as  most  of  us  have  them  in  listening  to  modern 
plays,  we  do  not  doubt :  but  the  general  experience 
of  the  evening  —  as  the  faces  of  the  spectators 
fully  demonstrated  at  its  close  —  was  one  of  excite- 
ment and  satisfaction.  The  generally  anticipated 
diflScuIty  of  following  the  book  of  the  play  van- 
ished upon  trial ;  nearly  every  one  present  seemed 
to  have  made  some  preparation  for  the  event,  and 
those  who  had  not  so  prepared  themselves  could 
not  have  been  more  troubled  than  on  witnessing*  a 
French  or  German  piece.  The  action,  indeed,  was 
generally  so  expressive  that  any  quick-witted  spec- 
tator familiar  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  scene 
could  follow  the  performers  without  serious  inter- 
ruption. Aside  from  the  peculiar  merit  of  its  indi- 
vidual impersonations  the  tragedy  occasioned  —  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  —  the  unique  delight 
which  attends  the  spectator's  transportation  to  a  dis- 
tant country  and  a  far-distant  age.  No  imaginative 
person  can  resist  this  influence,  where  the  circum- 
stances are  at  all  favorable.  And  here  everything 
conspired  in  a  wonderful  way,  the  drama  itself 
having  such  imaginative  vividness,  and  every  detail 
of  representation  being  carried  out  with  dignity, 
absolute  precision  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  wonder- 
ful smoothness  resulting  from  most  careful  prepara- 
tion under  most  competent  and  learned  instructors. 
From  the  moment  when,  near  the  close  of  the  in- 
strumental introduction,  the -company  of  suppliants 
made  their  slow  entrance  from  the  right,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  orchestra  to  the  left,  mounted  the 
stage  and  laid  their  votive  offerings  on  the  altars 
before  the  palace,  many  a  spectator  must  have  for- 
gotten his  country  and  century  and  have  felt  him- 
self a  Greek  of  the  Greeks.  Quite  aside,  also,  from 
the  acting  and  music,  the  great  beauty  of  the  cor- 
rect costumes  and  the  fine  tableaux  vivants,  made  by 
the  groups  of  players,  was  a  feast  to  the  eye  and 
the  fancy  throughout  the  evening.  The  acting  as  a 
whole  was  remarkably  and  surprisingly  good.  Most 
of  the  players  were  only  amateurs,  and  of  course 
showed  their  want  of  professional  training,  but 
there  was  extraordinarily  little  of  immaturity  in 
performance,  both  as  to  qualify  and  as  to  quantity, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  Mr. 
George  Riddle  led  easily  with  his  assumption  of 
QSdipus,  the  king.  His  feat  of  memory  in  learning 
so  as  to  be  "letter  perfect"  between  six  hundred 
and  seven   hundred   lines  of  Greek  verse  of  itself 
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gives  him  an  enviable  distinction.  In  even  more 
important  respects  liis  effort  was  admirable.  His 
bearing  was  generally  dignified  and  regal,  his  elocu- 
tion pure  and  finely  expressive,  his  action  appro- 
priate and  impressive.  The  total  performance  in- 
deed showed  a  capacity  for  sustained  strength  with 
which  few  even  of  Mr.  Riddle's  admirers  would 
have  credited  him  in  advance.  The  general  faults 
of  the  performance  were  its  tendency  to  over-senti- 
ment, to  profuseness  in  violent  facial  action  and 
vocal  utterance ;  faults  less  pardonable  in  a  Greek 
play,  even  when  the  playing  is  upon  the  modern 
theory,  than  anywliere  else.  But  these  errors  are 
the  errors  of  zeal,  and  really  appear  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  real  vigor  and  the  emotional  depth 
which  characterized  Mr.  Riddle's  effort.  In  his  first 
speech  to  the  blind  seer  the  tendency  to  over-senti- 
mentalize was  well  illustrated,  CEdipus  being  a 
haughty  as  well  as  a  religious  monarch,  and  in  the 
famous  description  of  the  killing  of  Laius  Mr. 
Riddle  ran  into  so  passionate  a  style  as  to  forget  at 
the  height  of  the  climax  that  he  was  a  narrator, 
and  to  talk  as  if  he  were  at  the  very  moment  an 
avenger  of  blood.  But  this  last  speech,  as  a  whole, 
was  given  vividly  and  with  great  variety  and  ex- 
pression  in  action.  The  pathetic  passages  were 
almost  all  interpreted  bj-  Mr.  Riddle  with  genuine 
feeling  and  refined  art,  and  at  the  last,  where  the 
situations  are  really  terrible,  he  rose  to  their  true 
height  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  discredited 
any  actor  in  America.  His  final  talk  to  his  little 
daughters  was  beautifully  managed,  and  the  fall  of 
his  voice  as,  in  the  chaste  but  expressive  Greek,  he 
told  them  the  shame  of  which  they  were  born,  liad 
more  than  a  touch  of  real  genius.  One  peculiar 
source  of  pleasure  in  Mr.  Riddle's  performance  was 
his  exquisite  pronunciation  of  the  Greek.  We  have 
never  heard  anything  to  compare  with  this,  and  find 
it  the  most  remarkable  revelation  of  sound  beauty 
in  language  that  we  have  ever  known.  "  Speaking 
to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the  mind  like 
Kuglish,"  says  the  younger  Coleridge  in  describing 
the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  new  pronunciation  as 
given  by  Mr.  Riddle  Greek  is  indeed  far  sweeter 
than  Italian;  and  it  was  curious  to  note  how  the 
three  chief  peculiarities  of  the  three  great  modern 
Continental  languages  were  united  most  charmingly 
in  his  speech,  viz. :  the  North  German  guttural  ch 
in  chi,  the  pure  ITrench  u  in  upsilon,  and  the  perfect 
enunciation  of  both  consonants  where  a  consonant 
is  doubled)  after  the  Italian  mode.  Mr.  Opdycke 
came  next  to  Mr.  Riddle,  with  his  impersonation  of 
Jocasta,  for  which  he  made  up  with  noble  but  almost 
feminine  beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  which  was 
marked  artistically  by  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  tone  exactly  appropriate  to  a  loving  wife.  Mr. 
Opdycke  also  contrived  to  imitate  various  charac- 
teristically feminine  gestures  and  positions.  His 
pronunciation  was  very  beautiful,  and  about  equal 
to  Mr.  Riddle's.  His  chief  triumph  was  obtained, 
however,  in  his  very  difiicult  last  scene,  where,  as 
the  full  horror  of  the  truth  was  gradually  revealed, 
he  indicated  Jocasta's  anxiety  and  alarm,  her  hope- 
less appeal  to  stay  the  messenger's  story,  and  finally 
lier  measureless  vvoe  and  shame,  with  remarkable 
command  of  the  mute  gamut  of  expression,  and  his 
final  exit  had  really  great  tragic  force  and  signifi- 
cance. Next  in  merit  were  Mr.  Curtis  Guild's  Teire- 
sias  —  a  trifle  robust,  perhaps,  for  a  very  old  blind 
man,  but  magnificently  made  up  and  very  vigorous 
and  spirited  in  speech,  and  Mr.  Lane's  Old  Servant 
of  Laius,  which  had  remarkable  fidelity 'and  pic- 
turesqueness.  Mr.  Roberts's  impersonation  of  the 
Messenger  from  Corinth  was  also  good,  and  the 
others  were  all  devoted,  painstaking  and  acceptable. 
Professor  Paine's  umsic  has  already  been  ana- 
lyzed with  much  care  in  tliese  columns.  But  we 
must  now  say,  with  empliasis,  that  it  marks  —  to 
our  apprehension — the  highest  point  which  his 
genius  as  a  composer  has  reached.  It  is  learnedly 
and  effectively  scored  for  the  instruments,  and  the 
vocal  effects  produced  are  almost  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  Greek  in  its  spirit,  and  expresses  the 
tragic  patlius  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  Oidipus 
witji  wonderful  imaginative  vividness  and  grasp. 
The  melody  is  always  pleasing,  and  in  at  least  three 
of  the  six  numbers  is  very  beautiful.  The  first 
choral  number  is  pure  and  elevated  in  style;  the 


second  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole,  and 
has  a  richness,  variety,  and  depth  which  suggest 
and  equal  Mendelssohn's  best  work  in  this  kind. 
The  third  is  strong  and  simple.  The  fourth  seemed 
to  us,  as  compared  with  the  others,  to  lack  inven- 
tion, though  we  recognize  its  solidity  and  vigor. 
The  fifth  is  an  exquisitely  lovely  idyl,  interpreting 
the  enchanting  verse  with  poetic  grace  and  insight. 
The  sixth  is  full  of  tragic  significance.  The  instru- 
mental introduction  woiiderfuUy  epitomizes  all  the 
music,  and  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  The  per- 
formance of  the  music  last  night  was  very  good  on 
the  whole,  correctness  and  spirit  being  the  rule.  In 
many  passages  the  singing  was  strikingly  and  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  the  performers  sang  as  if 
they  were  inspired  by  the  music  and  the  occasion. 
In  almost  every  respect  the  musical  performance 
was  an  advance  upon  that  of  the  dress  rehearsal, 
with  one  unfortunate  exception ;  in  the  charming 
fifth  chorus  Mr.  Osgood  sustained  the  solo  last 
night  with  his  usual  taste  and  artistic  fire  and  feel- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  not  in  good  condition,  and 
the  number  failed  of  its  full  effect,  and  indeed  of 
the  effect,  easily  reached  on  Saturday  night.  The 
regular  chorus  of  fifteen  did  their  important  and 
trying  duty  admirably  well  throughout  the  entire 
evening,  and  Mr.  McCagg's  fine  voice  and  good 
skill  made  him  a  very  valuable  cori/phwus. 
(From  tlie  Evening  Gazette^  May  21.) 

On  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  musical 
features  of  the  performance  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  at  any  length.  We  know  nothing  of  Greek 
music.  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  the 
ancients  knew  anything  whatever  of  what  we  call 
harmony,  and  the  evidence  almost  entirely  favors 
the  negative  side.  A  modern  composer,  therefore, 
in  setting  the  choruses  of  the  dramatic  poets  of 
antiquity  has  no  authority  in  respect  to  form,  treat- 
ment and  style,  by  which  to  guide  himself.  If  he 
have  any  desire  to  reproduce  what  he  deems  an 
equivalent  of  old  Greek  music,  he  is  as  likely  to  go 
just  as  far  astray  in  one  direction,  as  by  adhering 
to  modern  methods  he  is  certain  to  go  in  another. 
We  do  know  that  tlie  Greeks  had  instruments  re- 
sembling to  some  extent  trombones  and  trumpets  ; 
that  they  had  several  varieties  of  lyres,  and  a 
somewhat  large  family  of  what  they  called  flutes, 
which  were  held  vertically  instead  of  horizontally 
to  the  mouth.  These  flutes  were  the  principal  in- 
struments. They  regulated  the  motions  of  the  cho- 
rus and  the  gestures  and  cadences  of  the  actors. 
The  composer  of  to-day  might  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  make  the  tones  of  harps  and  flutes  pre- 
dominate in  his  score,  but  the  effect  would  be  mo- 
notonous, though  doubtless  no  more  so  than  of  old. 
But  Mr.  Paine  has  chosen  the  most  pronounced 
modern  method  to  illustrate  the  verses  of  Sopho- 
cles, a  course  which  the  doubt  surrounding  the  sub- 
ject fully  justifies.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
which  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  and  that  is  that 
the  verses  were  written  to  be  heard.  It  was  here 
that  the  poets  exerted  themselves  most ;  where  they 
lavished  their  best  powers  of  rhetoric  and  of  im- 
agination. Even  Aristophanes,  with  all  his  ribaldry, 
becomes  sober  at  such  moments,  and  appears  as  the 
poet  rather  than  the  satirist.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Mr.  Paine  produces  more  impressive  dramatic 
effects  than  were  known  to  the  ancients,  or  were, 
perhaps,  desired  by  them,  through  the  rich  and 
warm  coloring  he  has  given  to  his  score;  but  it  is 
fully  as  certain  that  of  old  the  words  were  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  that  the  accom- 
paniments must  have  been  light. 

However,  without  further  theorizing,  we  may  at 
once  admit  that  Mr.  Paine's  music  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  performance.  It  is 
always  large  and  dignified  in  style,  broad  and 
chaste  in  sentiment,  and  exquisitely  pure  in  taste. 
The  overture  is  profoundly  impressive,  and  ad- 
mirably prepares  the  mind  for  what  is  to  follow. 
The  leading  themes  of  the  after  music  are  skilfully 
and  judiciously  woven  into  it,  and  the  orchestral 
treatment,  though  learned,  is  characterized  by  great 
flexibility,  and  is  never  dry.  The  first  chorus  is 
full  of  fire  and  passion,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  composer's  knowledge  of  vocal  effect.  In  the 
second  chorus  there  is  a  delicious  adagio,  the  per- 
vading theme  of  the  overture,  which  is  almost  sen- 


suous in  its  grace  and  warmth.  But  the  most  dra- 
matic portion  of  the  score  is  the  third  chorus,  in 
which  Qidipus,  Creon  and  Jocasta  converse  with 
the  chorus.  Taken  altogether,  this  number  im- 
pressed us  as  the  most  thoughtful  and  the  finest 
piece  of  work  we  have  yet  had  from  Mr.  Paine. 
The  fourth  chorus,  though  abundant  in  dramatic 
color,  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
score.  It  is  laloored  in  effect,  and  has  not  that  con- 
tinuity of  idea  and  feeling  that  is  so  satisfying  a 
characteristic  of  the  other  portions  of  the  work. 
The  fifth  chorus  opens  with  a  wonderfully  spirited 
and  flowing  air  for  the  tenor,  and  overflows  witli 
beauties  not  only  of  melody,  but  of  harmony  and 
treatment.  In  the  sixth  and  last  chorus  Mr.  Paine 
has  acquitted  himself  magnificently.  Here  he  has 
given  a  worthy  culmination  to  all  that  has  gone 
before,  and  has  scattered  his  knowledge,  skill,  taste 
and  judgment  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  voices 
here  are  scored  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  pass  from  tlie  consideration  of  this 
feature  of  the  composition  without  paying  a  warm 
tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Paine  for  the  judicious 
way  in  which  he  has  treated  the  voices  throughout. 
Of  his  use  of  the  orchestra  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  there  is 
no  flaw  in  it.  It  leans  towards  the  methods  of 
Wagner,  but  is  nowhere  sensational  or  in  question- 
able taste.  The  music  of  (Edipus  is,  we  think,  in 
advance  of  anything  Mr.  Paine  has  hitlierto  done. 
It  shows  expansion  and  maturity  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  upon  it  he  may  safely  found  a  claim  to 
lasting  reputation. 

Of  the  tragedy  but  little  is  left  us  to  say.  Its 
plot  and  motive  have  been  so  thoroughly  exliaustcd 
by  our  contemporaries  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discuss  it  from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  story 
is  no  pap  for  babes.  It  is  one  of  parricide  and  in- 
cest. Objection  has  been  made  to  its  presentation 
here  on  the  score  of  immorality;  but  this  is  prud- 
ery—  silly  prudery.  The  story  is  by  no  means  as 
coarse  as  that  of  Lot  and  his  daughters,  whicli  it  is 
permitted  youngsters  to  read  without  protest.  CEdi- 
pus is  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  remorseless  fate. 
He  is  helpless  in  his  struggles  against  thiit  destiny 
which  has  preordained  his  shame  and  his  ruin.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  figures  in  legend. 
Doomed  to  slay  his  father  and  to  wed  his  mother, 
he  is  a  puppet  without  volition,  who  is  hurried  along 
in  the  hands»f  the  controlling  deities.  His  sins  are 
not  of  his  own  making,  and  must  follow  an  irresist- 
ible command.  It  is  true  that  no  moral  is  taught 
by  his  fate.  The  old  Greek  poets  did  not  greatly 
trouble  themselves  with  morals.  They  simply  taugh  t 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  directness, 
the  power,  and  the  almost  appalling  calm  with  which 
Sophocles  has  told  this  terrible  story  of  unavoidable 
crime  cannot  be  described.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  modern  drama,  from  Sliakespeare 
down  to  the  present  time,  can  compare  with  the 
skill  with  which  the  old  poet  has  treated  his  subject 
from  the  moment  that  CEdipus  begins  to  suspect 
the  horrors  of  his  situation.  The  intensity  is  almost 
unbearable ;  tlie  dreadful  interest  never  weakens ; 
the  culmination  is  heartrending.  The  cry  with 
which  Jocasta  disappears  after  she  has  learned  the 
whole  of  the  frightful  truth  is  terrible.  The  agcmy 
of  OEdipus,  who  destroys  his  eyesight  that  he  may 
no  longer  look  upon  his  shame,  whose  woes  are  not 
even  ended  by  the  "death  that  would  be  so  welcome, 
racks  tlie  very  heartstrings.  Almost  every  phase  of 
mental  suffering  is  dissected  with  almost  brutal  re- 
solve; soul  wounds  are  probed  with  a  remorseless 
finger,  until  the  culmination  is  one  overwhelming 
groan  from  a  heart  that  can  do  all  but  break.  In 
the  presence  of  the  warring  of  such  tremendous 
passions  it  is  frivolous  to  drivel  about  the  puerile 
commonplaces  of  every-day  nioralitj'. 

Of  the  acting  of  the  tragedy  we  may  speak  in 
warm  praise.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  a  passing 
word  of  commendation  is  due  the  scene  represent- 
ing the  e.xterior  of  a  palace,  which  was  excellently 
painted.  The  costumes,  which  we  take  for  granted 
were  correct  to  the  minutest  details,  were  pleasingly 
varied  in  color,  and  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  laborious  research.  Many  points  in  this 
connection  were  doubtless  lost  upon  the  audience, 
as  we  frankly  confess  they  may  have  been  upon  us. 
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since  we  perceived  no  distinguishable  difference  be- 
tween tliem  and  the  costumes  that  have  of  hite  been 
worn  upon  the  stage  of  the  regular  theatre  wlien- 
ever  any  of  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  have  been 
mounted  with  judicious  care.  Mr.  Kiddle's  pliysique 
was  liardly  adequate  to  realize  the  majesty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  heroic  CEdipus,  and  his  manner  laclced 
something  of  the  stern  and  perliaps  savage  nature 
of  the  cliaracter,  but  liis  acting  was  abundant  in 
fire,  passion  and  intensity  of  expression.  In  most 
essentials  he  surpassed  his  fellow-actors  on  account 
of  his  previous  dramatic  training,  and  we  may  add 
that  he  has  never  before  shown  the  possession  of 
so  much  virile  force  as  he  manifested  in  his  per- 
formance of  this  part.  Plis  acting  in  the  scene 
where  he  learns  from  the  shepherd  the  dreadful 
mystery  of  his  fate  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
actor.  In  the  parting  interview  with  his  children 
he  was  likewise  remarkably  fine.  He  spoke  the 
long  speeches  of  the  part  with  wonderful  fluency, 
and  with  an  ease  that  left  him  perfectly  unembar- 
rassed in  giving  every  attention  to  propriety  of  ges- 
ture. Another  admirable  effort  was  the  Teiresias 
of  Mr.  Curtis  Guild.  His  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  was  e.xquisitely  refined,  and  his  acting 
throughout,  albeit  somewhat  robust  for  the  blind 
old  prophet,  was  able,  spirited  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Owen  Wister,  as  the  second  messen- 
ger, was  another  notable  success  for  his  animation 
and  his  judicious  emphasis  of  gesture.  Mr.  L.  0. 
Opdycke  had  a  very  trying  obligation  to  fill  as  Jo- 
casta,  but  he  succeeded  in  a  manner  worthy  of  cor- 
dial praise.  His  exit,  after  tlie  queen  had  realized 
the  horror  of  her  position,  was  really  thrilling.  In 
fact,  the  acting  throughout  reflected  credit  upon  the 
intelligence  and  the  devotion  of  all  concerned ;  and 
they  may  pride  tliemselves  upon  the  honor  that 
their  efforts  have  conferred  upon  their  college. 
The3'  have  shown  that  if  they  can  become  excited 
over  a  boat  race,  they  can  also  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  more  worthy  direction.  From  higli  to 
low,  there  is  not  a  student  of  Harvard  who  may  not 
justly  plume  himself  upon  the  triumph  achieved  on 
this  occasion.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  gather  a  more  brilliant  or  a  more  intellectual 
audience  than  was  assembled  in  the  Sanders  Theatre 
on  Tuesday  night.  That  all  were  equally  edified 
by  the  performances  cannot  be  affirmed.  Tliough 
there  were  doubtless  many  to  whom  Greek  was 
almost  as  familiar  as  their  mother  tongue,  there 
were  more  to  whom  it  was  a  sealed  book,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  after  the  first  half  liour  or 
so  the  bulk  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  interminably  long  speeches  and  the  lack  of 
action  in  the  play ;  a  state  of  feeling  that  became 
plainly  manifest  wherever  a  pause  in  the  conduct 
of  the  play  called  for  the  welcome  variety  that  was 
given  by  tlie  music.  However,  it  came  to  an  end 
in  three  hours,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had 
enjoyed  a  new  and  a  memorable  experience,  and 
were  grateful  for  it.  We  doubt  if  many  were 
greatly  enlightened  by  the  programmes,  in  which 
everything  was  printed  in  Greek  except  the  names 
of  tile  actors;  but  it  cercainly  interested  some  to 
discover  tliat  tlie  classical  term  for  horse-cars  was 
haviaxal  hlpposiderodromikai. 

[Of  the  plot  and  actiou  of  tlie  play  we  find  no  better  de- 
scription than  tlie  following  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Congdon, 
in  the  New  I'ork  Tribune.] 

The  scene  is  at  Thebes,  before  the  palace  of  CEdipus. 
To  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  had  long  before  come  dark 
and  terrible  warnings  that  his  own  sou  should  murder 
him,  should  marry  his  queeu,  the  mother  of  that  sun, 
and  should  succeed  him  as  king.  Laius  had  adopted 
the  comuiou  expedient,  and,  foolishly  thinkiug  to 
thwart  the  inexorable  Fates,  has  delivered  his  sou  as 
soon  as  boru  to  be  murdered.  The  compassionate  ser- 
vant gives  him,  instead,  to  a  shepherd  of  the  kiug  of 
Corinth,  and  the  shepherd  to  the  kiug,  by  whom  he  is 
adopted.  Oidipus,  joui'ueyiug  to  the  oracle  to  inquire 
concerning  his  birth,  chances,  in  a  place  "  where  tliree 
ways  meet,"  to  encounter  and  kill  his  father,  and,  as 
he  supposes,  all  his  father's  companions.  Arriving  at 
Thebes,  he  finds  the  Si>hynx,  with  woman's  face  .and  a 
bird's  vviugs  and  a  lion's  tail  and  claws,  terrifyiug  the 
city,  and  slaying  every  one  who  could  not  solve  the 
enigma.  The  king  of  Thebes  offers  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  Jocasta,  the  widow  ot  Laius,  to  any  one  who 
will  rescue  the  city  by  solving  the  problem.  The 
riddle  is  solved  by  CEdipus,  and  the  pruniised  rewards 


are  bestowed  upon  him.  He  mounts  the  throne,  and 
marries  his  mother;  children  arc  boru  to  him,  and  all 
his  life,  over  which  such  a  terrible  calamity  is  impend- 
ing, is  full  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  13at  the  out- 
raged Fates  are  not  to  be  balked.  Pestilence  again 
stalks  through  the  city.  At  this  point  the  CEdipus 
Ti/rannvs  begins. 

Darkly  the  drama  opens.  The  whole  city  is  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  with  piteous  prayers  to 
Apollo,  and  with  loud  lamentations.  The  help  of  CEdi- 
pus, who  once  freed  the  city  from  a  similar  disaster,  is 
again  sought,  while  the  earth  is  barren,  the  Hocks  per- 
ishing, and  mothers  arc  dying  with  their  infants.  The 
king  is  appealed  to  as  "  the  best  ot  men."  He  answers 
that  he  has  sent  Creon  to  the  Tem]jle  of  Apollo  to  in- 
quire of  that  god  the  way  to  save  the  city.  The 
answer  with  which  the  messenger  returns  is  that 
Phcebus  commands  them  to  drive  pollution  from  the 
laud,  and  not  to  suffer  in  it  oue  moment  the  monster 
who  is  the  object  of  his  wrath.  The  murderer  of 
Laius  must  be  banished.  CEdiiius  promises  his  assist- 
ance in  discovering  the  culprit.  Here  follows  the 
beautiful  hymn  to  the  gods,  beseeching  aid.  QEdipus, 
incited  by  the  chorus,  determines  to  consult  the  blind 
priest  Teiresias, ' '  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth's  dark  womb."  The  priest  hesitates 
to  answer,  but  finally,  pressed  by  the  angry  CEdipus, 
he  responds:  "I  say  that  you  are  the  murderer  of  this 
man  whose  murderer  you  seek."  Darker  hints  are 
given  ot  a  darker  crime,  and  Teiresias  is  indignantly 
dismissed  from  the  royal  presence.  In  his  rage  CEdi- 
pus suspects  Creon  of  designs  upon  the  sceptre  and 
upon  his  own  life.  Bewildered  and  full  of  vague  fore- 
bodings, he  understands  nothing  clearly.  The  day  is 
growing  dark  with  apprehension,  and  the  royaJ  equa- 
nimity is  utterly  overthrown.  At  the  height  ot  the 
stormy  quarrel  Jocasta  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  at- 
tempts to  soothe  the  king.  She  narrates  the  words  of 
the  oracle:  that  Laius  was  murdered  by  robbers, 
"  where  three  roads  meet."  A  lurid  light  breaks  ;n 
ujjon  the  mind  of  CEdipus;  he  tells  with  many  misgiv- 
ings his  encounter  with  the  supposed  robbers,  and  the 
death  which  he  inflicted.  If  the  slaughtered  man 
were  Laius,  what  a  dreadful  fate  is  his  ! 

Lives  there  a  man  so  hateCul  to  the  gods? 

Nor  citizen  nor  stranger  may  henceforth 

Beneath  their  roof  receive  me,  none  with  me 

Hold  couverae,  from  their  houses  all  constrained 

To  thrust  nie. 
Filled  with  distracting  doubts  he  summons  the  herds- 
man who  had  asserted  that  Laius  was  slain  by  several 
rutfians.  If  so  "it  cannot  be  that  one  be  many;  "  but 
if  the  herdsman  decl.ire  that  the  kiug  fell  by  a  single 
arm,  on  the  miserable  CEdipus  the  weight  of  guilt 
must  fall.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  treacherous  gleam 
of  sunshine.  Information  is  received  of  the  death  of 
the  kiug  of  Corinth,  the  presumptive  father  of  CEdi- 
pus. At  least  the  monarch  has  not  perished  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  The  herdsman  from  Corinth  tells  to 
CEdipus  the  story  of  his  youth.  Jocasta,  who  now 
knows  the  fatal  secret,  beseeches  CEdipus  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  no  further,  but  he  answers  :  "  No  prayers 
shall  move  me;  I  will  be  iufonned. "  All  is  soon 
known  —  the  murder,  the  incest ;  and  CEdipus  exclaims 
with  exquisite  pathos  :  — 

Is  there  a  wretch  like  me?    My  dreadful  fate 

Is  now  unveiled.    O  light,  thy  beams  no  more 

Let  me  behold,  for  I  derive  my  birth 

From  them,  to  whom  my  birth  I  should  not  owe; 

My  dearest  commerce  I  have  held  with  those 

Whose  commerce  nature  starts  at;  I  have  slain 

Those  from  whose  blood  the  foulest  stain  I  draw. 
Instantly,  while  the  chorus  is  singing  of  the  misery 
ot  mortals,  a  messenger  hurriedly  enters,  anuouuciug 
the  self-slaughter  of  Jocasta.  The  palace  is  dim  with 
horrors.  No  messenger  upon  the  tragic  stage,  where 
all  is  so  often  sorrowful  and  unexpected,  ever  brought 
more  doleful  tidings  —  such  a  story  of  "misfortune, 
lamentation,  death,  disgrace."  The  wretched  QEiipus, 
at  the  sight  of  Jocasta's  suspended  corpse,  has  torn 
out  his  eyes  with  the  golden  clasps  which  Jocasta 
wore.  In  his  agony  he  has  cried  :  — 
Open  the  doors  and  show 

This  murderer  of  his  father;  show  to  Thebes 

This  murderer  of  his  mother. 
Soon  after  is  heard  his  agouizing  cry:  "  Woe,  woe  ! 
0  miserable  me!"    There  can  be  no   deeper  pathos 
than  that  of  the  scene  which  follows,  if  it  he  not  a  mis- 
use of  the  word  to  call  such  a  scene  pathetic:  — 

1  know  not  with  what  eyes  in  Pluto's  realm 

I  could  behold  my  father,  had  I  sight 

Of  my  unhappy  mother. 
The  chorus,  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle,  avert 
their  gaze,  aud  the  blind,  staggering  Oidipus  is  con- 
ducted into  the  palace,  there  to  await  the  decisiou  of 
the  oracle  as  to  his  future  course  of  lite.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  wail  of  CEdipus  for  his  chil- 


dren, though  they  be  children  of  shame:  "Come  to 
me,"  he  cries;  "come  to  these  hands!  I  am  your 
brother  and  your  father.  I  cannot  see  you  now.  Wliat 
a  wretched  life  is  before  you !  Who  will  greet  you  at 
the  feasts?  How  from  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens 
will  you  come  weei)ing  home!  Who  will  marry  you? 
Pray  to  the  gods  for  me  that  they  will  not  alw:iys  let 
me  live  !  Pray  that  they  grant  you  a  happier  life  than 
that  of  your  father !  "  Creon,  with  a  certain  cold  and 
kingly  dignity,  denies  every  request  of  the  wretched 
CEdiiJus,  and  the  poet  leaves  us  in  doubt  of  his  future 
fortune.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  he  was 
banished,  and  that  his  daughters  werj  permitted  to  ac- 
company him.  Soiihocles  takes  up  the  stoiy  again  in 
the  "CEdipus  at  Coloneus,"  and  tells  us  how  the  stricken 
life  was  terminated,  when  the  dethroned  king,  by  the 
mysterious  interposition  of  the  gods,  was  mysteriously 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  tragic  events  of  the  QSdipus  Ti/rannus. 
Horrible  to  modern  readers  as  the  story  might  seem 
necessarily  to  be,  it  is  mitigated  by  the  ssveet  and  nat- 
ural genius  of  the  author;  and,  repugnant  as  the  plot 
may  be  to  raoderu  taste,  the  fine  moral  tone  ot  the 
tragedy,  and  its  thoroughly  decent  and  healthy  metl'iod 
and  action,  rescue  it  from  any  feeling  of  disgust  with 
which  it  might  otherwise  be  received.  To  comprehend 
its  perfect  morality  and  the  abseuce  of  what;  in  con- 
ventional phra.se,  we  should  call  "sensational,"  it 
might  be  compared  with  any  modern  play  based  upon 
the  same  incideuts.  These  are  materials  which  it 
would  now  be  hardly  possible  for  a  modern  dramatic 
writer  to  employ.  The  Greek  genius  could  handle 
them  aud  not  be  defiled,  aud  make  out  of  such  un- 
promising incidents  a  drama  at  once  pure,  moral  and 
ennobling. 


2DUJXflI)t'^  ^omnai  of  ^u^it. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE   4,    1881. 


CONCERTS. 

June  has  come.  The  musical  season  is  gone. 
In  spite  of  Greek  Fate  and  the  woes  of  QSdipus, 
relieved  by  Painc's  fine  clioriises,  all  artificial  art 
and  song  must  gladly  now  yield  precedence  to 
birds  and  grass  and  apple-blossoms,  lilacs,  roses, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  happy  children,  and  the  bliss 
of  summer.  Yet  a  few  interesting  concerts  re- 
main on  our  list  unrecorded.  For  one,  we  must 
not  forget  that  of 

Miss  Josephink  E.  Ware,  which  took  place 
at  the  Meionaon  ou  the  evening  of  May  3,  with 
the  following  choice  programme  :  — 

Quintet,  "Die  Forelle,"  Op.  Ill       .        .        .       Schubert 
Allegro  vivace.    Andante.    Scherzo;  Presto.    Tema,  An- 
dantino.    Finale;  Allegro  giusto. 

Song:  "  Mio  bel  tesoro  " Handel 

Piano  Solos:  a.  "Berceuse"        ....       Chopin 

b.  "  Valse  Caprice "         .        .       Eubinstein 

Songs:  a.  "The  Linden  Tree "         .       .       .       Schubert 

6.  "  Solvejg's  Song " Grieg 

Quintet,  Op.  30 Goldmarli 

Allegro  vivace.  Adagio.  Andante  quasi  moderato.  Scher- 
zo. Allegretto  con  spirito.  Allegro  vivace;  alle  breve- 
Miss  Ware  was  accompanied  in  the  two  Quin- 
tets by  those  excellent  artists  of  the  Beethoven 
Club,  Messrs.  Allen,  Dannreuther,  Henry  lleindl, 
and  Wulf  Fries.  Schubert's  "  Trout "  Quintet, 
so  called  from  its  introducing,  with  variations, 
his  song  of  that  name,  is  too  seldom  played  in 
public,  for  it  is  a  charming  composition,  full  of 
genius.  Both  in  that  and  in  the  Quintet  by  Gold- 
mark,  Miss  AVare,  who  is  yet  very  young,  showed 
not  only  an  excellent  technique,  but  true  musical 
feeling  and  conception.  She  has  gained  in  power 
and  firmness  and  aplomb  since  her  debut  of  last 
year,  which  was  so  interesting.  But  she  appeared 
to  even  better  advantage  in  her  well  contrasted 
solos  by  Chopin  and  Kubinstein.  The  singer 
was  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  who  sang  in  her 
usual  pure  style,  and  with  chaste  fervor,  the  fine 
aria  by  Handel,  and  justified  her  selection  of  two 
comparatively  unknown  songs  by  Schubert  and 
the  Norseman,  Grieg. 

A  very  interesting  little  concert  was  given  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  May 
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18,  by  a  young  debutante  of  eighteen,  Miss  An- 
nie FiSHEE.  She  has  been  a  pupil  from  the 
first  of  that  conscientious,  careful  teacher,  Mr. 
T.  P.  Currier,  and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  her. 
She  looks  bright  and  full  of  energy,  and  her 
playing  has  a  genial,  con  amore  character,  while 
it  shows  precision,  fine  accent  and  phrasing,  and 
brilliant,  free  and  fluent  execution.  She  was 
assisted  by  a  pleasing  singer,  Miss  Maude 
Wadswokth,  a  pupil  who  does  credit  to  her 
teacher,  Mr.  C.  F.  Webber.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme :  — 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  C-sliarp  major         .       ,       .        Bach 

Soiiate,  Op.  53 Beetlioveu 

(First  movement.) 

Ballad,  "  In  the  Twilight,"  Op.  43.        .        .       .    Brahms 

Kantasie  in  Form  einer  Sonate.  Op.  5    .        .  A.  Saran 

2.  Ivomaiize.       3.  Scherzo.         4.  Allegro. 

Scherzo,  B-flat  minor,  Op.  31 Chopin 

Songs:  "  Gute  Nacht,"  Op.  6,  No.  7         .       .        .      Franz 

"  Mit  einer  Wasserlilie "     .       .       .        .        Grieg 

Song  without  W  ords,  No.  36,  in  E  .       .       .  Mendelssohn 

Valse  BriUiante,  in  A-flat        ....    Moszkowski 

We  ^ere  unfortunately  belated  and  obliged  to 
lose  the  Bach  selection,  which  we  are  told  was 
very  finely  played.  But  that  first  movement  of 
the  C-major  Sonata  of  Beethoven  was  rendered 
in  a  style  so  clear  and  sure  and  bright  and  sound 
that  we  would  fain  have  heard  the  work  all 
through.  It  was  a  great  pleasure,  also,  to  hear 
once  more,  after  a  long  respite  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, a  portion  even  of  that  charmingly 
"enial,  strong,  original  Sonata-Fantasia  by  Rob- 
ert Franz's  pupil,  the  North  German  clergjman, 
Saran.  The  young  interpreter  entered  well  into 
the  spirit  of  the  three  movements.  The  Chopin 
Scherzo  was  brilliantly  performed.  The  songs 
were  well  chosen  and  well  sung. 


Mr.  Ernst  Peeabo  (who  is  soon  to  leave 
upon  another  trip  to  Germany)  gave  a  delightful 
private  matinee  at  the  house  of  two  of  his  musi- 
cal lady  friends  in  Brookline,  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  23.  The  house  is  in  a  green  lane,  embowered 
in  apple-blossoms,  lilacs,  and  all  that  makes  the 
air  sweet  and  pure ;  the  room  and  entry  were 
filled  with  cultivated,  sympathetic  listeners;  the 
piano  was  an  admirable  Chickering  grand ;  and 
the  programme,  all  of  which  was  interpreted  by 
Perabo  himself,  was  rich  and  choice  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one  :  — 

Sonata  in  B-ilat  major.    "Without  opus.   Written 

in  1828 Schubert 

1.  Molto  moderato.  3.  Scherzo. 

2.  Andante  sostenuto.       4.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
a.  "  Es  blinkt  der  Thau."    F-major.    Op.  72, 

No.  1 Kubinstein 

Transcribed  by  E.  Perabo.    New. 
h.  Allegretto,  for  piano  and  'cello.    A-miuor. 

Op.  12,  No.  1 Fr.  Kiel 

Arranged  for  two  hands  by  E.  Perabo.     New,  MS. 
c.  Intermezzo,  from  Sonata  for  piano  and  'cel- 
lo.   Op.  52    Fr.  Iviel 

Arranged  for  two  hands  by  E.  Perabo. 

a.  Petit  Scherzo.    Op.  10 E.  Perabo 

b.  Prelude, from  "Notre Temps."  E-minor.    Mendelssohn 

c.  Song  without  Words.  E-major  .  .  Mendelssohn 
Valse  Caprice.  A-miVJor,  Op.  31  .  .  X.  Scharwenka 
Sonata  in  E-Hat  major.     Op.  27,  No.  1.  .        Beethoven 

The  Schubert  Sonata  is  the  one  which  we  had 
failed  to  hear  in  the  last  of  the  two  morning  con- 
certs recently  given  by  Mr.  Perabo  in  the  Meio- 
naon.  It  is  a  noble,  marvellously  rich,  imagina- 
tive, and  in  feeling,  deep  and  earnest  work.  The 
principal  theme  in  the  first  movement,  to  which 
everything  throughout  the  other  movements 
seems  to  be  somehow  related,  is  singularly  ap- 
pealing and  majestic.  The  whole  Sonata  seems 
to  record  one  of  the  deepest  experiences  of  the 
composer's  life.  And  Mr.  Perabo  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  it.  In- 
deed he  was  in  his  best  mood  for  bringing  out 
the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  all  his  rare  selec- 
tions. The  manifest  delight  of  such  an  audience 
must,  with  the  music  in  itself,  the  sympath}-,  the 
fraorauce,  and  all  the  sweet  surroundings,  have 


made  that  summer  afternoon  one  worth  remem- 
bering to  him. 

Cecilia.  The  Club's  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
son (which,  we  confess,  the  temptation  of  the 
country  after  a  hard,  hot  day's  work  caused  us 
to  forget)  was  postponed  to  the  very  last  evening 
of  May,  at  Tremont  Temple.  It  was  without 
orchestra,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
short,  but  really  choice  and  favorite  selections,  as 
follows  :  — 

Organ;  Prelude  in  C-major,  Bach,  and  Rhapsodie,  Saint- 
Saens, — Mr.  John  A.  Preston. 

Part  songs:  "  The  Kiver  Sprite "'  and  "  The  Sea  hath  its 
Pearls,"  —  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Songs:  "Si  t'  amo,*0  cara,"  Handel;  "Du  hist  wie  ein 
Blume,''  Schumann;  "David  Kizzio's  letztes  Lied,"  Kaff, 

—  Miss  Ella  M.  Abbott. 

Part  song:  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  Fenollosa. 

Ninety-tifth  Psalm,  Mendelssohn.  (Solos  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Franklin,  Miss  Abbott,  and  Dr  S.  W,  Langmaid.) 

Scene  from  "Masaniello":  "O  Holy  Power,"  Auber. 
(Solo  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Arnold.) 

Part  songs:  "The  Smith,"  Schumann;  "May  Song," 
Hauptmann. 

Duets  for  piano  and  organ:  Canzona,  Serenade,  Wider, 

—  Mr,  J.  Phippen  and  Mr.  Preston. 

Songs:  "The  Rose,"  Spohr;  "The  Lotus  Flower,"  Schu- 
mann; "  II  Primo  Amore,"  Widor,  —  Miss  Franklin. 
Part  son^:  "  The  Willow  Tree,"  Rheinberger. 
Chorus  of  Reapers:  "Prometheus,"  Liszt. 


BERLIOZ'S    REQUIEM. 

(Continued.) 

As  for  the  purely  orchestral  side  of  the  move- 
ment, the  effect  is  not  what  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  score  might  lead  one  to  expect.  First  and 
foremost,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  a 
brass  band.  The  small  orchestras  of  brass  in- 
struments, sounding  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
do  not  sound  in  the  least  like  a  brass  band.  The 
effect  is  that  of  the  clearest,  purest  and  most 
brilliant  trumpet  tone.  There  is  no  vulgar  blare 
and  braying.  The  trumpets,  cornets  and  trom- 
bones are,  in  general,  written  pretty  high,  and 
the  lower  tones  of  the  ophicleides  merely  add 
body  to  the  mass  of  sound;  their  coarser  quality 
of  sound  is  toned  down  by  the  other  instruments. 

The  effect  of  the  large  mass  of  drums  is  stu- 
pendous. It  may  look  trivial  on  paper,  but  so 
soon  as  it  is  heard,  it  carries  the  conviction  of  its 
own  reason  of  being  with  it. 

As  I  have  said  already-,  the  music  is  sacred  and 
even  specifically  church-music  in  a  very  high 
sense  of  the  word.  Like  some  few  other  grand 
church  compositions,  Bach's  "  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion," for  instance,  or  a  mass  by  Palestrina  (I 
make  the  comparison  only  in  this  sense),  it  is 
music  to  which  one  would  like  to  listen  in  the 
dark,  in  some  grand  Gothic  cathedral  where  or- 
chestra and  chorus  are  out  of  sight.  Looking  at 
the  singers  and  players  is  distracting  and  con- 
fusing. After  all,  this  is  a  pretty  good  test  of 
the  sacred  or  secular  character  of  music  (in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense).  One  loses  half  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Ninth  Symphony  if  one  cannot  dis- 
tinctly see  both  chorus  and  orchestra.  But  the 
less  one  looks  at  the  people  who  are  singing  and 
playing  Bach's  "  Passion  "  the  better.  Just  so 
with  this  "DiesIra3"of  Berlioz's  (indeed,  with 
the  whole  "  Requiem  ")  ;  one  wishes  all  the  ma- 
terial part  to  be  invisible. 

One  point  in  this  "  Dies  Irse  "  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  this  is  the  license  Berlioz  has  taken 
with  the  ritual  text.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
"  Tuba  miram,"  he  coolly  inserts  a  line  from  the 
Nicene  Creed :  El  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria 
judicare  vivos  et  morluos,  and  omits  the  verse : 
Per  sepulcra  regionum.  Yet  few  of  us  will  prob- 
ably feel  inclined  to  chime  in  with  M.  d'Ortigue's 
criticism:  "Our  admiration  for  M.  Berlioz's 
talent  and  our  friendship  for  him  personally  will 
in  no  wise  weaken  the  expression  of  the  severe 
blame  which  our  conscience  as  a  Catholic  makes 
it  our  duty  to  inflict  upon  him." 


No.  3.  {Quid  sum  miser^  Of  all  the  numbers 
in  the  "  Re.juiem  "  this  one  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  in  conception.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Berlioz  has  preserved  the  devotional  spirit  in  his 
music  untainted.  A  mere  careless  glance  at  the 
score  is  misleading.  After  the  portentous  array 
of  instruments  in  the  "  Dies  Ira;,"  this  modest 
score  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  rests  far  out- 
number the  notes,  conveys  at  first  the  impression 
of  over-sharp  contrast.  But  remember  that  the 
"  Dies  Irse "  closes  pianissimo  with  the  words 
"  Mors  stupebii  et  nalura."  There  is  no  abrupt 
transition  from  loud  trumpet-blasts  to  almost  si- 
lence. The  vast  orchestral  proportions  of  the 
"  Dies  Iras  "  are  gradually  diminished  until  the 
modest  movement  which  follows  comes  in  natural- 
ly and  without  making  the  impression  of  a  mere 
tour  de  force  of  theatrical  effect.  The  picturesque 
handling  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  artistic,  and 
in  no  wise  trivial.  The  tombs  have  opened,  re- 
surgent humanity  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of 
its  Judge  with  the  awful  prophecy  announced  in 
the  "  Dies  Iraj "  still  ringing  in  its  ears,  and 
tremblingly  asks  of  itself  :  "  Quid  sum  miser  tunc 
dicturusf  Quern  patronum  rogaturus  ?  "  The  sur- 
roundings, what  M.  Zola  would  call  the  spiritual 
"  milieu,'^  are  indicated  by  the  orchestra.  Now 
the  English  horns  and  bassoons,  now  the  'celli 
and  double-basses  whisper  fragments  of  themes 
from  the  first  part  of  the  "  Dies  \x2s  "  (before  the 
"  fanfare.")  Berlioz  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  feeling  of  desolateness 
engendered  by  this  sort  of  dismemberment  of  a 
melody,  heard  previously  in  its  entirety.  We 
find  many  examples  of  this  peculiar  effect  in  his 
writings.  Pie  was  also  fond  of  confiding  such 
broken  melodic  phrases  to  the  English  horn. 
He  says  of  a  similar  passage  in  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies :  "  The  feeling  of  absence,  objivion,  pain- 
ful isolation,  which  arises  in  the  souls  of  certain 
listeners  at  the  evocation  of  this  abandoned  mel- 
ody, would  not  have  a  quarter  of  its  force  if  the 
melody  were  sung  by  any  other  instrument  than 
the  English  horn." 

In  the  movement  of  the  "  Requiem  "  in  ques- 
tion, the  tenors  of  the  chorus  sing  their  tremb- 
ling question,  and  the  humble  prayer,  "Secordare, 
Jesupie,  etc.,"  in  short,  disjointed  scraps  of  melod}^ 
(taken,  like  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  from 
the  "  Dies  Irse.")  The  rest  of  the  chorus  is  si- 
lent ;  the  basses  alone  whisper  the  closing  phrase. 
The  number  is  very  short,  only  forty-nine  meas- 
ures, and  depends  more  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  work  upon  its  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes it.  Separated  from  the  "  Dies  Ira?,"  it 
would  be  wholly  incomprehensible.  Although  it 
appeals  far  more  to  the  imagination  of  the  devout 
listener  than  to  his  specifically  musical  sense,  the 
appeal  is  too  poetic,  in  a  high  sense,  for  us  to 
wish  that  the  composer  had  seized  this  opportu- 
nity for  writing  something  of  more  purely  musical, 
interest.  With  all  its  suggestive  picturesqueness, 
the  movement  never  oversteps  the  limits  of  devo- 
tional solemnity.  Much  of  its  mysterious  quality 
is  due  to  the  very  unusual  key  of  G-sharp  minor. 

No.  4.  (Rex  tremendie.)  —  {Andante  maestoso, 
four-four  time,  i?-major).  Three  great  chords 
on  the  wooden  wind  and  horns  (2?-major,  C- 
sharjy  minor,  yl -major)  the  first  two  of  which  are 
answered  antiphonally  by  the  full  chorus  with- 
out accompaniment.  Then  the  strings  join  the 
chorus,  and  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  (without 
trombones  or  drums),  and  an  elaborate  move- 
ment—  now  full  of  majesty,  now  pathetically  me- 
lodious—  develops  itself.  The  tempo  gradually 
quickens  until,  at  the  words  "  confutati^  maledic- 
tis,"  it  has  become  twice  as  fast  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  music  is  here  as  effective  as  it  is 
original  in  conception.  The  chorus,  accompa- 
nied by  the  wooden  wind,  horns  and  strings, 
thunders  forth  the  phrase  '•  confatatis  mMedictis  " 
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in  a  rapidly  descending  series  of  cliords  of  tlie 
sixth.  In  tlie  next  nioasure  we  liear  a  plaintive 
sigh  from  the  wooden  wind,  responded  to  by  the 
word  "  Jesu  "  sung  piano  by  the  chorus.  Then 
follows  the  word  "  malediclis,  shrieked  out  to  a 
wild  diniinislied  seventh  chord ;  then  a  whirl- 
wind in  the  orchestra  leads  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  effect,  and  the  tempest  is  unchained. 
Here,  where  most  composers  would  have  been 
tempted  to  deploy  all  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
orchestra,  Berlioz  has  drawn  the  most  terrific 
effects  from  the  strings.  The  trombones  &  Co. 
are  silent.  For  three  whole  measures  the  double- 
basses  play  a  strident  high  B-natural  above  the 
low  C-natwal  (open  string  and  octave)  on  the 
'celli..  Without  actually  hearing  this  passage 
one  would  not  believe  that  stringed  instruments 
could  produce  such  a  roar  as  comes  from  the 
orchestra  at  the  words,  "  flammis  acrlhus  addic- 
tis,  voca  me !  "  Then  follows  a  measure  of  si- 
lence, which  is  in  turn  followed  by  this  most 
impressive  phrase :  — 
Clarinets,  Bassoons.  &  TS.OTi.-s.poco f^^^ 


#= 


s 


^  ■* 


Chorus. 


r=^^ 


ai^ 


:^J7l: 


flg-g- 


flg-<g- 


t=- 


p    et 


s^  ■* 


de  prof  undo.       lacu. 


^J^^^^^^ 


'Celli,  &c.   Bassl 


The  orchestra  and  choruses  then  grow  more 
and  more  agitated,  crying  out  in  fuller  and 
fuller  harmony,  "  Libera  me  de  ore  leonis,  ne 
cudam  in  obscurum,"  the  four  orchestras  of  brass 
instruments,  the  twelve  horns  "  with  bells  raised 
in  the  air,"  and  all  the  drums  "with  wooden 
sticks  "  coming  in  suddenly  with  a  terrible  crash 
at  the  word  "  cudam."  This  magnificent  out- 
burst is  immediately  hushed,  and  the  basses  of 
the  chorus  sing,  "  Ne  absorbeal  me  Tartarus." 
Persons  to  whom  the  ritual  is  dear  may  ask 
what  this  sentence  from  the  Offeriorium  has  to 
do  here  in  the  midst  of  the  Prose  ?  Well,  if 
the  superb  effect  of  the  music  does  not  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily,  it  may  be  considered 
unanswerable.  Berlioz  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
coolly  inserted  the  sentence,  changing  it  from 
the  third  person  plural  to  the  first  person  singu- 
lar. It  is  followed  by  a  very  beautiful,  be- 
seeching melody,  "  Qui  saloandos  saloas  gratis., 
saloa  me,  fans  pielatix;"  and  then  the  "Rex 
IremendcE  "  theme  returns,  the  orchestra  now  en- 
riched by  all  the  brass  and  drums.  The  effect 
of  the  majestic  " /lex "  phrase  alternating  with 
the  softly  imploring  "  Satva  me  "  is  of  the  most 
impressive.  The  movement  closes,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, pianissimo. 

No.  5.  ("  Qucerens  me.")  This  number  is  for 
chorus,  without  accompaniment.  It  may  be 
called  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  mixed 
style  of  writing  which  modern  composers  some- 
times affect,  but  rarely  with  such  good  results. 
Its  general  physiognomy  is  that  of  old  Italian 
tlori<l  counterpoint;  but  the  number  of  real 
voices  is  not  constant,  and  varies  from  three  to 
.six.  At  limes  the  two  soprano  parts  are  written 
in  octaves,  in  the  instrumental  fashion,  like  flute 
and  clarinet.  The  same  process  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  tenors.  The  harmony  is  often 
distinctly  modern ;  yet  there  is  enough  of  that 
indecision  of  tonalitj'  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  old  contrapuntal  music  —  not  from  frecpient 
niodulatiuns,  but  from    a  IVeijueMt  avoidance  of 


the  leading-note — to  give  the  music  a  certain 
austere  mediaeval  quality.  One  point  is  espe- 
cially noticeable,  and  this  is  the  expressive 
warmth  which  Berlioz  has  infused  into  the  fre- 
([uent  cadences  (written  in  very  full  harmony), 
and  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  somewhat 
austere  tranquillity  of  the  intervening  counter- 
point. Here  the  composer  has  happily  repi'o- 
duced  the  peculiar  effect  of  some  of  the  music 
of  old  Josquin  Defries,  who  had  an  especial 
fondness  for  concentrating  the  expressive  ele- 
ment in  his  writing  upon  the  frequently  recur- 
ring cadences.  In  the  very  beautiful  cadences 
in  this  "  Qucerens  me,"  we  can  see  a  clear  reflec- 
tion of  what  Ambros  has  called  the  "Josquin- 
'slien  Sehnsuchtsblick."  Upon  the  whole,  I  know 
of  no  piece  of  modern  purely  vocal  writing  in 
which  the  two  very  opposite  spirits  of  modern 
and  mediaeval  harmony  are  so  beautifully  blended 

together. 

(Conclusion  in  next  number.) 

LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Hakdel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Vice-President  George 
H.  Chickeriug  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  treasu- 
rer, Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  showed  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  including  the  balance  on  hand  of  $455.  ;35  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  to  have  been  $9,311.- 
64,  the  total  expenses  $8,917.34,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $394.30  on  hand.  The  trustees  of  the  permanent 
f  nnd  reported  the  amount  of  the  fund  to  be  $21,828.27. 
They  also  reported  the  death,  during  the  year,  of  the 
senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel Harris,  and  announced  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder  had 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  had  entered  up- 
on the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  report  of  tlie  pres- 
ident, congratulating  the  society  upon  its  excellent 
condition,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  in  tlie  absence  of 
tlie  president.  The  report  of  the  librarian  showed 
tliat  a  large  number  of  books  had  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  following  named  otficers  were  elected: 
President,  0.  C.  Perkins  ;  Vice-President,  George  H. 
Chickering;  Secretary,  A.  Parker  Browne;  Treasurer, 
George  W .  Palmer :  Librarian,  John  H.  Stickney ;  Di- 
rectors, George  T.  Brown,  Josiah  Wheelwright,  H.  M. 
Brown,  Eugene  B.  Hagar,  W.  S.  Fenollosa,  D.  L.  Laws, 
J.  D.  Andrews  aud  R.  S.  Eundlett.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed  recognizing  the  services  rendered  by 
the  late  Nathaniel  Harris,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund.  —  Transcript, 
May  31. 

The  tenth  anniversary  supper  of  the  Apollo  Club 

was  held  at  Young's  Hotel  last  evening.  The  company 
numbered  eighty  persons,  and  was  composed  of  tlie  ac- 
tive members,  and  the  past  active  members,  and  the  in- 
vited guests,  who  were  the  President  and  Director  of  the 
Hai-vard  Musical  Association,  of  the  Boylston  Club,  the 
Cecilia Club.the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.tlie  Orpheus 
Club  and  the  Arlington  Club.  Judge  Putnam  presided 
in  his  usual  graceful  and  genial  manner.  Supper  was 
served  between  half-past  six  and  eight  o'clock.  Speeclies 
and  songs  were  then  in  order.  Tlie  soloists  were  Mr. 
Pflueger,  Mr.  Osgood,  William  Winch,  Clarence  E. 
Hay,  and  there  was  a  piano  duet  by  Mr.  Lang 
and  Mr.  Parker.  The  club  opened  the  musical  part  of 
the  entertainment  by  Mendelssohn's  "Sons  of  Art," 
and  subsequently  sang  a  number  of  part-songs  inter- 
spersed between  the  speeches  and  solos.  Speeches 
were  made  by  John  S.  Dwight,  Professor  Paine,  G.  W. 
Chadwick,  Charles  Allen  and  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. 
The  tables  were  set  in  tlie  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
were  handsomely  spread  and  ornamented.  All  the 
arrangements  were  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Reed,  the  secretary  of  the  clah.  —  Advertiser, 
May  25. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nkwi'OUT,  K.  I.,  May  11.  The  eighth  concert  of  the 
Newport  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
li.  Sliarlaud  of  Boston,  was  given  on  Friday  evening, 
May  (J,  in  the  Opera  House.  The  choral  selections 
were  all  from  Mendelssohn,  the  principal  number  be- 
ing tlie  Cantata  "  Praise  Jehovah."  The  programme 
embraced  also  a  varied  selection  of  part-songs  by 
Bialims,  Schumann,  Tuckerman,  and  others  sung  by  a 
quartet  of  ladies'  voices,  single  [and  double,  and  by  a 
male  quartet,  the  Schumann  Club. 

Mr.  Perry,  the  Boston  pianist,  contributed  solos  by 
Chopin  and"  Knllak,  which,  although  suffering  severely 
from  a  lame  wrist,  he  played  with  remarkable  bril- 


liancy and  finish;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Eyre  sang  a  couple 
of  songs  in  a  manner  which  won  much  applause. 

The  choral  numbers  were  in  general  well  sung;  but 
es])ecial  praise  belongs  to  tlie  rendering  of  the  Cantata 
"  Praise  Jehovah,"  which  was  given  with  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  precision  of  attack,  tliat  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  organization  we  have  heard.  .  The  so- 
prano solo  was  taken  by  Miss  Lena  Ryan,  a  young 
pupil  of  Mr.  Sbarland's.  The  other  vocal  numbers 
were  given  very  creditably,  particularly  those  sung  by 
the  Schumann  Quartet.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  young  gentlemen  of  this  city,  who  have  been 
for  some  time  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sharland. 
They  have  appeared  but  a  few  times  in  public,  but  have 
already  made  a  very  f.avorable  impression,  and  give 
promise  of  attaining  to  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  excellence. 

The  Choral  Society  is  now  an  established  institution 
in  Newport,  and  its  influence  for  good  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Sharland  has 
labored  faithfully  and  well,  and  the  result  is  a  chorus 
which,  although  not  composed  of  picked  voices,  like 
many  of  the  Boston  clubs,  is  yet  capable  of  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  is  improving  every  year.    F.  T.  S. 


Chicago,  May  28.  Musical  matters  in  this  city  are 
slowly  drifting  to  the.  culmination  of  the  year,  in  the 
forthcoming  festival  of  the  Germans,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  orchestral  concerts  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  band.  For  the  Sangerfest  great  prep- 
arations are  being  made,  and  the  list  of  solo  singers 
embraces  some  of  the  finest  talent  _that  Europe  and 
America  can  furnish.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success 
in  all  ways.  A  fund  of  nearly  sixty  tliousand  dollars 
has  been  raised,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  fes- 
tival is  as  sound  as  money  cag  make  it.  Musically  we 
have  yet  to  hear  what  it  may  accomplish.  I  attended 
:i  rehearsal  of  a  large  body  of  their  singers.  They  are 
hard  at  work  upon  the  compositions  to  be  given,  and  I 
realized  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors. 
Since  the  American  societies  have  taken  in  hand  festi- 
vals of  such  magnitude,  our  German  friends  have  been 
obliged  to  make  greater  efforts  for  success  in  their  Siing- 
erfests,  for  comparisons  will  be  made,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  cause  unpleasantness.  Thus  we  hope 
that  in  June  this  festival  will  present  musical  offerings 
worthy  of  our  age  and  culture.  Next  spring  a  festival 
is  to  be  given  by  a  large  chorus,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas. 

Since  my  last  note  to  the  JonRNAL,  the  Apollo  Club 
gave  its  closing  concert,  presenting  Max  Bruch's  cantata, 
Fair  Ellen,  and  Rubinstein's  Tower  of  Babel.  Also  a 
chorus  by  Gounod  entitled  iJ«6?/tore's  Wave.  The  work 
by  Max  Bruch  is  one  of  the  brightest  bits  of  composi- 
tion that  I  have  heard  in  many  a  day.  The  old  Scotch 
story  was  pictured  with  a  beauty  that  was  quite  en- 
trancing; and  the  song,  "  The  Campbells  are  coming," 
formed  a  background  for  modern  orchestral  work, 
which,  while  it  held  the  idea  in  a  larger  and  better 
mould,  also  preserved  the  Scotch  flavor,  so  character- 
istic of  the  scene  aud  story. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  is  too  large  a  work  for  such  a 
society  as  the  Apollo  Club  to  undertake.  It  demands 
a  great  chorus,  a  large  and  good  orchestra,  and  solo 
talent  of  a  high  order,  to  give  it  an  adequate  perform- 
ance. I  have  spoken  of  the  work  before  in  my  notes 
to  the  Journal,  and  as  it  has  lately  been  given  in  New 
York,  a  more  extended  opinion  of  its  merits  will  doubt- 
less find  its  way  to  your  columns,  and  I  will  not  tres- 
pass upon  your  .attention,  with  a  reiteration  of  my  own 
views.  But  of  one  performance.  In  regard  to  the  solo 
work,  I  would  suggest  that  when  a  singer  attempts  a 
great  part,  he  should  endeavor  to  gain  some  slight 
hint  of  its  meaning  before  he  comes  to  a  public  per- 
formance.    Think  of  this  representation :  — 

People,  in  Chorus. 

Hear  y  e!  the  thunder's  voice  now  shakes  the  earth. 

Nimrod,  Recit. 

Soon  we  shall  stand  high  above  the  storm. 

Cowards  and  slaves  obey  my  commands. 

After  the  chorus  have  delivered  their  lines  with 
power,  imagine  a  Nimrod  that  sang  liis  notes  quietly 
by  tlie  notation  of  sol,  do,  mi,  do,  etc.,  and  you  have 
the  efl'ect  that  came  from  the  singer,  who  took  the 
role  at  this  representation.  Dramatic  situations,  niigh'ty 
words,  in  which  .a  climax  of  feeling  was  demanded,  all 
passed  over  with  the  ease  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a 
drawing-room. 

Has  our  English  language  lost  its  meaning,  that  the 
words  of  a  king  to  his  subjects  seem  but  as  the  mut- 
teriugs  of  a  quiet  imbecile?  AVhat  is  passion  in  these 
modern  days?  Where  is  its  dignity,  its  power,  and  its 
greatness?  Has  the  logical  mind  of  to-day  become 
unable  to  grasp  at  meanings  that  demand  emotional 
expression?  Has  the  kingly  bearing,  that  should  grace 
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every  free  son],  'become  but  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
past.  The  trouble  is,  not  with  the  times,  or  the  ability 
of  our  siugers,  but  -with  their  lack  of  study.  Singers 
of  to-day  sing  notes,  rather  than  words.  They  keep 
time,  rather  than  represent  great  characters.  Give  to 
the  old  word  its  full  meaning,  made  rich  by  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  speaks  it.  Let  us  be  the  men  we  rep- 
resent, until  perchance  the  soul  shall  give  noble  ex- 
pression to  itself,  in  the  richly  colored  words,  that  bear 
with  them  the  warmth  of  a  heart  that  feels. 

We  have  bad  two  organ  and  pianoforte  recitals  by 
Constantine  Sternberg,  and  Frederic  Archer,  the  Eng- 
lish organist.  The  concerts  were  poorly  advertised,  and 
therefore  but  few  people  attended  them.  Mr.  Archer 
is  a  good  organist,  but  of  a  rather  sensational  order. 
His  aim  seems  to  be  to  attract  the  people,  and  please 
them,  which  he  is  very  successful  in  doing.  His  fugue 
playing  is  marked  with  more  rapidity  than  clearness, 
although  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  wild  chase  for  notes, 
that  provokes  an  interest  in  the  movement,  and  the  lis- 
tener is  taken  along  in  spite  of  himself.  His  arrange- 
ments of  stops  are  orchestral  in  their  effect,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the 
variety  of  his  expression.  In  a  little  gavotte  by  Am- 
broise  Thomas  he  introduced  some  staccato  eifects 
which  were  very  charming.  He  was  very  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Sternberg  played  some  selections  from  modern 
composers.  His  best  work  was  in  the  Polonaise  of  Liszt. 
His  touch  possesses  power,  and  his  ideas  are  generally 
pronounced,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  feeling  in  much  of 
bis  work.  The  modern  school  of  pianoforte  playing 
seems  to  aim  at  displays  of  difficulty,  rather  than  the 
interpretation  of  real  music.  We  have  had  too  much 
of  display  performances  in  Chicago,  to  'be  very  much 
astonished  at  this  late  day.  Bat  an  artist  who  makes 
Teal  music,  would  be  a  very  welcome  visitor.  We 
want  first  and  last  music.  This  company  had  with 
them  a  Miss  Frost,  who  was  advertised  to  sing  some 
German  songs.  But  instead,  she  screamed  away  in 
bad  German,  at  some  Schubert  and  Enbinstein  Lie- 
der,  in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  wretched  to  hear. 
She  had  no  method,  nor  one  agreeable  tone  in  her 
voice.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  why  she 
was  engaged  for  these  concerts.  Surely  the  manage- 
ment must  have  realized  that  she  could  not  sing.  The 
negative  of  music  is,  doubtless,  noise;  but  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  preferring  it  in  the  abstract,  if  the  mind 
has  to  deal  with  the  reflective.  C.  H.  Brittan. 


Baltimore.  The  following  is  a  re'sume  of  the 
works  performed  at  the  five  Peabody  Symphony  Con- 
certs during  the  season :  — 

Beethoven;  —  a.  Symphony,  B-flat.    No.  4.    "Work  60. 
6.  Piano  Concerto,  G.    No.  4.  Work  58. 

c.  Violin  Concerto,  D.    Work  61. 

d.  Overture  to  Egmont.    Work  84. 
Berlioz:  —  Overture  to  Francs  Juges.    Work  3. 

Fr.  Chopin:  —  a.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise.    Work 
22. 

5.  Chant  Polonaise.    Transcribed  for  piano 
by  Fr.  Liszt. 

Leopold  Damrosch:  —  Festal  Overture,  C-niajor.   Work  15. 
Edvard  Grieg:  —  Norwegian   Folk-Life.     Work  19.     For 

piano. 
Asger  Hamerik:  —  a.  Norse  Suite,  A-major.    No.  5.  Work 
26. 
h.  Symphonie  Pot'tiqiie,  F-major  No.  1. 
Work  20. 
Emil  Hartmaun:  —  Minuet  and  Scherzo.     For  orchestra. 

Work  IS. 
Ed.  Lassen:  — Songs  with  piano. 
Mozart: — Symphony,  G-minor.    No.  2.    Work  45. 
J.  Kaif :  —  Suite,  F-flat  major.    Work  200.    For  piano  and 

orchestra. 
Bubinstein :  —  a.  Symphonie  Dramatique,  D-minor.  No.  4. 
Work  03. 

6,  Songs  with  piano. 
Fr.  Schubert;  —  Songs  with  piano. 
E.  Schumann:  — Songs  with  piano. 

Johan  S.  Svendsen:  —  Norwegian  Rhapsody,  C-major.   No. 

3.    Work  21. 
B.  Wagner:  —  "  Magic  Fire  "  from  the  Opera  "  Valkyria," 
Transcribed  for  the  piano,  by  L.  Brassin. 


Piano  Solos  — 

a.  Gavotte  —  F-minor, C.  L.  Capen 

h.  Berceuse, W.  Mason 

c.  Prelude  —  A-major, 

d.  Novelette  —  C-major, 

e.  Mazourka —  C-niinor, 

/.  Waltz  Capriccio, W.  H.  Sherwood 

Songs  — 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  — B-minor, 

Op.  24(MSS.), 

a.  Allegro  con  fuoco,  B.  minor,    .    . 

6.  Larghetto  (canonic),  D-major,  .    . 

c.  Allegro  vivace,  B-minor,  .    ;    .    .    Prof.  J.  K.  Paine 
Quartet  for  Strings,  No.  2,  in  C  (MS.), 

a.  Andante,  Allegro  con  brio,  C-major, 

h.  Andante  espressivo,  ma  non  troppo 
lento,  G-major, ^  ,    ,    . 

c'  Scherzo,  Allegro  risoluto  ma  mode- 
rate, E-minor,  Un  poco  piu  mosso,  G- 
major  and  E-major, 

d.  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C-major,  .    Geo.  W.  Chadwick 


NOTES  AND   GLEANINGS. 

Welleslet  College.  On  Monday  evening.  May 
30,  was  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  College  of  Mu- 
sic. It  was  the  89th  concert,  closing  the  sixth  series 
of  the  institution.  The  programme  was  made  up  en- 
tirely from  works  by  native  American  composers.  The 
pianist  was  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood;  the  string  parts 
were  played  by  the  Beethoven  Club  (Messrs.  Allen, 
etc. )  The  selections  were  the  following:  — 
Trio  in  C-minor,  (MS.)  —  (Piano,  Violin  and 

'Cello)  Op.  0, F.  G.  Gleason 

«.  Allegro,  C-minor 

b.  Andante,  G-major, 

c.  Finale,  — Andante,  Allegro,  C-minor,. 


Protidekce,  R.  I.  Mr.  Jules  Jordan,  who  is  an 
earnest  musician  as  well  as  an  artistic  tenor  singer,  has 
sailed  for  Europe  for  a  three  months'  trip.  The  Prov- 
idence Journal,  May  21,  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  promising  vocal  club  there  under  his  direction, 
which  is  awaiting  his  return  for  the  resumption  of  re- 
hearsals:— 

The  "  Arion  Club"  is  a  society  formed  in  this  city 
not  very  long  ago,  its  active  members  being  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  musical  ability,  and  its  associate  mem- 
bers such  as  may  choose  to  become  so  by  subscription. 
There  are  now  one  hundred  active  members  and  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  associate  members,  and  only 
fifty  more  can  become  associates,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Club.  The  associate  members  are  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Club,  and  to  four  tickets  to  each 
concert.  The  Executive  Committee  are  Mr.  Robert 
Bonner, President;  Mr.  John  H.  Mason,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Johns  H.  Congdon,  Treasurer;  Mr.  H.  O.  Farnum,  Li- 
brarian; Mr.  Jules  Jordan,  L)irector;  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Stanley,  Dr.  Albert  E.  Ham,  Mr.  J.  U.  Starkweather. 
Mr.  John  H.  Mason,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Albert  A.  Stan- 
ley, organist,  are  accompanists.  This  society  has  been 
working  in  a  quiet  way,  and  some  time  ago  gave  a  suc- 
cessful concert,  a  fact  which  was  known  but  to  few  out- 
side the  members  and  those  present.  In  the  same 
quiet  way  a  second  concert  was  prepared  for,  and  was 
given  last  evening  at  Amateur  Dramatic  Hall.  The 
first  concert  was  a  grand  success,  the  second  was  even 
more  so.  The  first  part  consisted  of  Barnaby's  Idyllic 
Cantata  of  "  Rebekah,"  in  which  the  soloists  were 
Mrs.  Grace  Hiltz  Gleason,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Williams.  Of  this  it  need  only  be  said 
the  solos  were  very  ably  sustained,  and  that  Mrs. 
Gleason  was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  basket  of 
iJowers. 

Part  Second  consisted  of  "  Sunset,"  by  Gade,  a 
mixed  chorus;  "The  little  bird,"  by  Solderberg,  solo 
by  Mr.  Jordan,  with  female  chorus  obligate,  evidently 
considered  by  the  audience  to  be  the  success  of  the 
evening,  being  repeated  in  response  to  an  encore,  and 
delighting  the  listeners:  "More  and  More,"  by 
Seifert,  male  chorus,  which  was  also  encored,  and 
in  resiDonse  the  familiar  "Forsaken"  was  given; 
"  Ganymede,"  by  Loewe,  mixed  chorus ;  "  Brier  Rose," 
by  Vierling,  a  very  beautiful  four-part  song  for  ladies, 
which  was  repeated  in  response  to  a  recall;  "  Wood- 
lark,"  male  chorus,  by  our  own  composer,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, a  fine  composition;  and  the  brilliant  "Gypsy 
Life,"  by  Schumann,  a  mixed  chorus. 


Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Georg  Henschel  sang  at  the  44th  concert  (April  30), 
Mas  Piutti,  Musical  Director^.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  — 

1.  a.  Aria  from  "  Orfeo," Haydn 

6.  Serenata  from  "Agrippina," 

c.  Aria  from  "Almira," Handel 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

2.  Spinning  Song Wagner-Liszt 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Taylor. 

3.  Three  Songs  from  Klugsley's  ■•  Waterbabies,"  Henschel 

Mrs.  Georg  Henschel. 

4.  a.  Nocturne,  Op.  35,  No.  1 

h.  Gavotte  in  C, Henschel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

5.  Duet :  "  Oh  That  We  Two  Were  Maying,"   .  Henschel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

6.  a.  Study,  Op.  25,  No.  7, Chopin 

6.  Humoreske,  Op.  2,  No.  3 Jensen 

Mr.  Max  Piutti. 

7.  Three  Songs  fronj  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  .    Schubert 

Mr.  Henschel. 

8.  Polonaise  in  E  major, "  .    .    .     Liszt 

Mr.  William  Piutti. 

9.  a.  Ich  Grolle  Nioht  (I'll  not  Complain),    .    .    . 

h.  The  Two  Grenadiers Schumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 


Chica  go.  The  publifhers  of  Miss  Amy  Fay's  "Mu- 
sic Study  in  Germany"  regret  to  announce  the  book 
tempor;irily  out  of  print.  In.stead  of  diminishing,  the 
demand  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  supply  has  be- 
come suddenly  exhausted  before  a  new  edition  could  be 
made  ready.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  however, 
is  now  preparing,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  in 
ample  time  for  the  need  of  summer  travellers, for  whom 
the  chatty  little  book  is  most  thoroughly  suited. 


Detroit,  Mich.    The  Free  Press  (May  14)  says:  — 

Miss  Kate  Jacobs  gave  a  piano  recital  last  evening 
at  the  hall  of  the  Detroit  Female  Seminaiy.  It  was  the 
eighteenth  of  the  series  of  conservatory  concerts. 
There  was  the  customary  audience  in  attendance. 

The  programme  included  the  G-minor  organ  Fanta- 
sie  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  arranged  for  piano  by  Liszt; 
Spring  Song  by  Mendelssohuj  Eclogue  in  A-maJor  by 
Raff;  variations  for  piano  and  violoncello,  Bei  Maa- 
nernioelche  Liebe  fiihlen,  by  Beethoven;  Ballade  in 
F-major  by  Chopin;  allegretto  in  A-flat  by  Schubert; 
Polonaise  in  E-major  by  Liszt,  and  the  last  two  moie- 
ments  in  Rubinstein's  D-minor  Concerto 

Miss  Jacobs  possesses  a  technique,  which  apparently 
never  fails  her,  and  if  there  was  any  feeling  that  she 
was  wanting  in  delicate  and  fine  sentiment,  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  dispelled  by  her  matchless  ren- 
dition of  the  Allegretto,  the  Ballade  and  the  slow  juove- 
ment  of  the  Concerto.  Miss  Jacobs's  playing  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  It  is  of  that  order  that  causes  the 
listener  to  lose  sight  of  the  performer,  and  to  feel  that 
her  enviable  technique  is  not  in  any  sense  employed  for 
mere  personal  display. 

Mr.  J.  C.Batchelder,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Haupt  of  Ber- 
lin, has  been  giving  a  series  of  eight  conservatory  organ 
recitals,  of  which  the  same  journal  spe.aks  as  follows: — 

These  recitals  are  noticeable  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter and  range  of  the  compositions..  The  programmes 
have  embraced  selections  from  Bach,  Haupt,  Merkel, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Thiele,  Guilmant,  Krebs, 
Raff  and  others.  Many  of  the  selections  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  great  masters,  and 
except  in  two  or  three  cities  are  rarely  heard  in  th  is 
country,  and  but  few  of  them  ever  before  in  Detroit. 

Of  Mr.  Batchelder's  ability  and  acquirements  as  an 
organist  there  can  be  but  one  judgment.  He  certainly 
takes  rank  among  the  first  organists  of  this  country. 
Among  the  strikingly  noticeable  features"  of  his  play- 
ing are  a  technique  apparently  infallible,  most  excel- 
lent taste  and  judgment  in  registration,  and  a  breadth 
and  dignity  of  conception  and  interpretation,  particur 
larly  in  the  works  of  Bach,  in  which  he  is  masterly. 


San  Francisco.  The  Loring  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  that  earnest  and  accomplished  friend  of  mu- 
sic, David  W.  Loring,  who  emigrated  from  Boston  to  the 
Pacific  coast  a  few  years  ago,  gave  the  fourth  concert 
of  its  fourth  season  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  May  11.  It  was  almost  a  Boston  con- 
cert, for  our  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  assisted,  while 
the  part-song  and  chorus  selections  seem  like  a  reflec- 
tion from  one  of  our  own  Apollo  programmes.  The 
Quintet  Club  contributed  the  Beethoven  Quartet  in  F, 
Op.  59,  a  Tenia  from  Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  a 
Flute  Fantasia.  Schubert's  song,  "Am  Meer,"  and 
"Die  Widmung,"  by  Robert  Franz,  were  sung  by  Mr. 
H.  O.  Hunt.  Among  the  part-songs  were:  Hatton's 
"Beware,"  Mendelssohn's  "The  Voyage,"  Zollmer's 
"  He's  the  man  to  know,"  and  Wagner's  Chorus  of 
Pilgrims  in  Tannhdiiser.  The  club  also  prides  itself 
upon  a  Chickeriug  Grand  Piano,  —  again  Boston! 


Montreal,  Canada.  Before  ns  are  the  programmes 
of  four  chamber  concerts  given  here  by  Mrs.  Otis 
Rockwood,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Cecilia  in  Bos- 
ton. The  selections  average  well  in  quality,  and  show 
on  the  whole  a  classical  direction.  Among  them  are : 
the  D-Minor  Trio  of  Mendelssohn  (Messrs.  Heard, 
Reichling  and  Leblanc);  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A-flat, 
Op.  26,  played  by  Mr.  Heard,  and  the  "  Appassionata, " 
played  by  Oliver  King  ;  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  E-minor  (Do.);  Chopin's  B:rllade  in  G-minor 
(Do.);  Liszt's  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,"  No.  2.  The 
vocal  selections  include:  Hymn,  "Show  thy  Mercy," 
from  Merkel's  57th  Psalm;  "I  know  th;tt  my  Re- 
deemer," Handel;  Scena  and  Prayer  from  Der  Frey- 
schiilz;  "As  when  the  dove,"  from  Aeis  and  Galatea; 
Taubert's  "Farmer  and  the  Pigeons;"  '  'Di  Piacer," 
"Rossini;  Rode's  Air  with  variations,  —  all  by  Mrit. 
Rockwood;  tenor  and  bass  arias,  scherzos,  etc.,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Graham  and  Sig.  Bogdanoff;  Dnets,  Trios, 
Quartet  ("Qnaudo  Corpus");  besides  solos  for  flute, 
violin,  etc.  The  local  papers  speak  well  of  the  per- 
formances. 
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a^UjSicai  ^Instruction. 

JlflSS  EDITH  ABELL, 

■* '■*     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teacliiiif^,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  lias  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
KKSIDENCE  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J^Ji.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  talcen  up  Ms  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


r^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^R.    WILLIAM  F.    APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
'  JOHANNSEN, 


Frofesso?-  of  the  Art  of  Singingy 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Koom. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


G 


EORGE   T.  BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
5^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

American  Art  Jour>'aii, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


J^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  Tremoxt  St.,  Room  62. 


(J  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  155  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME    CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

-^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


T. 


]\^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

1\^R.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1863), 
PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
fci,  and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

2lS  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

nERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruhfer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^ISS 


HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Keferences:  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  loth  at  the 

Artist  Gdild  Rooms,  l!J8i  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

'^  CONCER  T  PI  A  NIS  T  AND  TEA  CHER, 

Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Coniposeil  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Gli^inrf  JPrhicipIcit  of  the  OjC'Hraiu  anil  Wheat-Gevm, 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  iiulige-stioii.  relieves  lassUu  lo,  erratic  pains  ami  neuralgia,  refreslie 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  mily  prfrcndne  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.     I'hysicians  have  prr.scriljc^fl  30(»,000  pacltages.    For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  «i.oo.  F-  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


^/?,  JOHN  A.  PKESTON; 

TEACHER   OF   THE  PIANO-FORTE 
140  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hours  lO  A.  M^to  I  p.  M. 

IvTA'DAME  -  RUDERSDORFF, 
^^^  30  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTOV 

Up  to  May,  iheu  for  five  months  at  her  country  r-'sidencc, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  li^hK^r^. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 

TJ/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

will  be  at  liis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND    ORGAN    LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

■^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T,7»n,.»«-/M'I''"7Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

''^^"^"^  ■  1  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 

(''•'I     I   .     ■     f>  A         l^      Ti-V    S'lKKIrT,     BoSTON. 


•pUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^"  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/ all  the  Pianos  used  in- 
the  Public  Sctiools  of  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  oxistcnct;  and  its  eliaractur  longer  than  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any- 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  ^  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  Ritter,  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Ritter,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bkittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some' 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  op  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  th& 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  $10.00 ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHTS    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTOjST,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Mdsic  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly, $5.75  per  annum.. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .    .  3.50  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews, 9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  arid  Holmes,  will  be- 
sent  for  .$1.00  each  additional. 

^g^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washing^ 
ton  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  i  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARKANGBD   BT 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  -fl.OO. 
-.A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  AVadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right  hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  tlie  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
Other  illustrations.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style; 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
*#*ror  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  Publisliers, 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  Ifimo,  full  gilt,  .'51.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

111^^  A  TKEASUKY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 


The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  ''Little  Classic" 
style.  Sil.OO. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  ou  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.   By  John  G.  WHiTTrER.  Witli  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  SI. 00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  "Wliit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  i\Ir.  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring !« Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  X>.  Thoreau.    1  vol.  16mo, 
gilt  top,  S1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    &    COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  only  compact   Qtiide-Sook  covering  tlie 
whole  gi'ound  of  ordinary  *•  vacation  ** 
travel  in  Europe. 


EDITION   FOR   1881. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

'  For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

With  Maps.  16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub 
lished  for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the 
trayeler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

^Ve  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admir- 
ably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  conven- 
ience of  shape  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution.— 
Independent  {New  York). 

The  book  is  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service 
The  "  Satchel  Guide  "  tells  the  reader  how  to  travel  cheaply 
wit/tout  a  sacrifice  of  comfort ,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Tourists  pronounce  the  "  Satchel  Guide "  supreme 
among  its  clas.s,  enabling  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
tijne,  and  see  tlie  most  desirable  olTjtcts  of  real  interest 
at  half  the  cost,  under  its  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion.—  Providence  Journal. 


*#*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  IIIFFJ  IN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,     .     .     .     .     $i.oo 


A  book  of  Uioroughly  sensible,  Judicious,  sjni- 
patlietic  helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life;  it  is  the  liand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who.  read  it.:  it  has  the  rrianly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — JVeza   York  Times. 

i^^*For  sale  by  Jlookselters,    Sent  post-paid,  on  raceipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &    CO.,   Boston. 


BOOKS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WAENER. 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile.     New  edition,  re- 
vised.    12mo,  $2.00. 
In  the  Levant.     $2  00. 

Whether  one  haa  been  in  the  East,  or  is  going  to  the 
East,  or  does  not  expect  ever  to  go,  these  books  are  of  all 
travel  books  the  best,  becau.'^e  most  truthful  and  compan- 
ionable guides,  having  in  them  the  very  atmosphere  and 
sunlight  of  the  Orient. —  William  C.  Prime,  LL.  D. 

Sacnterings.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.2.5. 

A  charuiing  scries  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhiueland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  Its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People. 
By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  16mo, 
$1.7.'5. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  most  val- 
uable. —  Tin  Independent. 

HANS   CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Impkovisatore  ;  or.  Life  in  Italy. 
O.  T. ;  or.  Life  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Pictures  of  Travel. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.    $1.50. 

TEN  DAYS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Kate  Field.  "  Lit- 
tle Classic '' style.     $1.25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.  By  George  S.  Hil- 
LARD.      16mo,  $2.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC      SKETCHES.        By    Henry 

James,  Jr.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

■Whether  he  writes  of  quaint-walled  Chester,  the  Paris- 
ian stage,  rides  iu  Rome's  suburbs,  Tuscan  cities,  or  the 
"  Blighted  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,''  he  always  h.as  seen 
something  with  clear  eyes,  and  thought  something  worth 
communicating,  and  told  his  story  with  accomplished  skill. 
—  Boston  Advertiser. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James  F.  Hun- 
NEWELL.  With  maps.  12rao,  $2.50. 
Sketches  of  "  the  long  and  wonderfully  varied 
series"  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "of 
the  no  less  remarkable  story  of  his  life,  and  of 
the  places  with  which  both  works  and  life  are  as- 
sociated." 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the  Netli- 
erlauds,  Normandy,  Brittany,  aud  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Square  8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  which  is 
added  a  Paper  on  the  Latin  Poet  Ausonius 
and  his  poem  "  Moseila,"  hy  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  illustrated. 
Square  16m»,  $1.50. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Our  Old  Home.   A  series  of  English  sketches 
$1.50. 

English  Note-Books.     1  vol.  !2mo,  $2.00. 

French  and  Italian  Note-Books.     1  vol. 
12mo,  $2.00. 

The  same  in  "Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25  a 
volume. 
A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  for  the  Vaeation  Tourist  in 

Europe-    Edition  for  1881.    With  maps.    16mo, 

roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is  be- 
yond question  tlie  best  handy  guide  yet  published 
for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Europe.  It 
includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Prance, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler  just  the 
information  l>e  needs  in  the  best  forra. 
NOTES   OF   TRAVEL   AND   STUDY   IN   ITALY. 

By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     ICmo,  $1.25. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.    By 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.     16mo,  $1.50. 
CASTILIAN    DAYS.     Studies  of    Spanish    Scen- 
ery, Customs,  aud  Character.     By  John  Hay. 

]2mo,  $2.00. 
AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRAVEL  PICTURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.  Oblong  folio,  S3.00. 

TJps  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.     Ob- 
long folio,  $5.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.     Large  paper,  48  plates  in  portfolio, 
$25.00, 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Venetian  Life.     12nio,  $1.50. 

Italian  Journeys.     12rao,  $1.50. 
ONE  YEAR  ABROAD.    By  the  author  of  "  One 

Summer."     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 
POEMS  OF  PLACES.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 

fello-vv."   "  Little  Classic  "  style.     18mo,  $1.00 

per  volume. 

1-4.    KXGLAND    AND    WaLES. 

5.  Ireland. 
6-8.  Scotland,   Denmark,    Iceland,    Nor- 
way, AND  Sweden. 
9,  10.  France  and  Savoy. 
11-13.  Italy. 

14,  15.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. 
16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17,  18.  Germany'. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Siberia. 
21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 


*«*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Btuiff  Jjt's  f ournal  of  dfKlusic. 

A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.   1048. 


BOSTON,  Saturday,  June  18,  1881. 


Vol.  XLI.  No.  13. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorablj'  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQXTARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,   Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  '-The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georoe  P.  Lathroi*,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HoWELLS,  author  of  *'The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  ''The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

B/HARUiE-rr  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sakah 
Ornk  Jewett,  ■  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
■vviN  Smith;  ErnvARo  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  ami  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Kossf.tti,  on  "  The  AVives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture  Myths 
and  Foik-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R,  L.  Duo- 
dale,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  iu  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  301)  pages  each. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  a-dvancQ,  postage  free;  35  cents 
a.  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


80ST0N  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN    1867. 

Not  more    tlian  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch.  Including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
B'ebruary,  and  April, 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  liave  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  ezcelleno  > 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING-  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue* 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 

MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated $1.50 

We  Girls,    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even  ? $1.50 

Faith  Gartney*s  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gayworthys :    A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer   in    Leslie    Goldthvraite*s    Life, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

*'Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
a  d  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  ^gressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,*  which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it." — Boston  Commonwealth, 
*»*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishera, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  «&  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SEVEN    YEARS 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holub.  Witli  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    $10.00. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi  Uiver,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarliably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confldenoe. 


*,*  Far  sale  by  looksellers.    Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Monthly  Price  6d,,  ly  Post,  7d.,  Subscription,  $1.75  a  Tear 


BSTABIilSHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


The  Orchestra  which  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6d.  per  Incli  in  Colnmn. 

REPEATS: — Four  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  PLEET  STREET,  LONDO^JT. 

Office  of  "Reeves'  Musical  Directory  " 


Important  New  Books. 


ENGLAND  WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 

By  RiCHAKD   Grant   White,  author    of    "Words   and   their  Uses,"   "  Every-l)ay    English,"  etc 

1  vol.  12mo,  613  pages,  $2  00. 

This  book  iiicliulfs,  besides  other  papers,  the  admirable  essays  on  salient  features  of  English  life, 
character,  and  society  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Tke  Atlantic  AJonlhlij.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
Mr.  AVliite  .s:iys  in  liis  preface,  a  mere  satliering  of  majiazine  articles.  Those  ariicles  were  rather 
parts  of  a  hook  whi('h  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  publish  first  serially,  and  wliich  was.from  the  first 
intended  as  a  presentation  of  the  subject  in'  iciucd  by  its  title.  These  have  lieen  carefully  revised, 
and  the  handsome  volume  they  form  is  so  rid)  in  acute  and  thoughtful  ol)si'rvi\iiou,  and  is  so  at- 
tractively written,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  charm  a  multitude  of  readers. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GOD. 

By  Elisha  Mutjord,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Nation."     1  vol.  8vo,  S2.00. 

Dr.  Mulford  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of  the  remarkalde  book,  "  The  Nation,"  which  is  regarded 
by  competent  judges  as  the  most  profound  and  exhausiive  study  of  American  political  philoso|>ll^ 
ever  published.  His  new  book  is  a  work  of  equal  or  greater  value  on  religions  ideas  and  principles. 
It  is  not  a  theological  treatise  in  the  interest  of  any  church  or  any  creed,  but  is  an  original,  resolute, 
reverent  study  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  religion.  It  treats  with  marked  ability  tlie  relations 
of  science  and  religion,  and  all  leading  questions  on  which  religious  thinkers  are  at  variance. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

By  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph'.  D.     1  vol.  16mo,  SI. 25. 

The  subject  of  this  book  and  its  masterly  treatment  ought  to  attract  many  readers.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  restate  the  doctiine  of  tlie  resurrection  so  as  to  frea  it  from  the  features  which  have  made  it 
a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Wliile  it  is  stated  so  as  to  harmonize  with  tiie  best  tendencies  of  modern 
thought,  this  statement  is  shown  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject,  if  not  indeed  the  only  .statement  which  represents  them  adequately. 

THE.  THEISTIC  ARGUMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  RECENT  THEORIES. 

By  J.  L.  DiaiAN,  late  Professor  of  Hi-tory  at  Brown  University.     Edited  by  Professor  George    I* 
FiSMEE,  of  Yale  College.     1  vol.  8vo,  S2.00. 

An  important  work,  discussing  with  great  ability  and  remarkable  candor  the  theories  of  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Kuxley,  and  other  wiiters  of  eminencej  who>;e  views  have  piined  wide  currency,  and  who.se 
systems  are  regnrdeil  as  more  or  less  directly  oppo-sed  to  the  theory  of  a  personal  God.  lu  refutation 
of  these  are  marshaled  facts  of  hisiory,  deductions  of  science,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
furnish  new  and  apparently  nn;issailal)le  arguments  for  the  belief  in  theism.  The  vigorous  reason- 
ing of  the  book  is  clothed  iu  language  of  exquisite  precision  and  beauty. 

TO  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  LAKES  AND  BACK. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  East  Central  African  Expedition,  1878-lS.^O. 
By  Joseph  Thomson,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  command  of  the  Expedition.     With  a  short  Biographical 
Notice  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  a  portrait,  and  map.     2  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 
Another  important  book  of  African  exploration  and  adventure.     The  London  Times  says  :  — 
"  Mr.  Thonipon  tells  the  story  of  his  work  in  Africa  with  wonderful   ease  and  brightness.     He  tell.s  in  a  simple  yet 

vigorous  and  attractive  style  the  varied  results  of  his  observation.     And  he  is  a  really  good  and  exact  observer,  with  a 

fund  of  genuine  humor." 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CARLYLE. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead.     1  vol.  16mo,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Mead's  book  is  not  a  literary  bubble  produced  by  the  "  Reminiscences"  of  Carlyle;  but  a  caie 
ful,  thorough  survey  of  Carlyle's  career  as  a  writer,  in  order  to  estimate  justly  his  rank,  characteris- 
tics, and  value,  as  a  thinker.     It  will  be  read  with  interest  and  gratil:ude  by  all  who  admire  Carlyle's , 
genius. 

EDGAR  OUINET:  His  Early  Life  and  Writings. 

By  Richard  Heath.     Vol.  21  in  the  "Philosophical  Library."     1  vol.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.50. 

Edgar  Qu-inet  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  French  history,  —  a  profound  thinker,  an  impressive 
writer,  a  high-souled  patriot,  and  a  man  of  lofty  character.  This  book  contains  an  excellent  aocoiiui 
of  his  career  and  works. 

*jif*   For  sale  by  all  Buoksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MTFFLTN   AND    COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sl^ujefic  ^utihjfl^erjef. 


NOVELLO! 

DITSON  &  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magnificent  Novello  List  of  Oratorios,  Ope- 
ras, Gleea,  Part-Songs,  &c.  The  separate  Anthems,  Cho- 
ruses, or  (ilees,  cost  but  6cts.  to  lOcts.  each,  and  are  very 
largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  following  are 
excellent  and  practical  instructive  works,  and  are  called 
"  Primers,"  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more  : 

1.  Kudiments  of  Music.    By  Cummings.    .     .    .  S  .60 

2.  Art  of  Piano  Playing.    By  Pauer.      ....  1.00 

3.  The  Organ.    By  Stainer l.OO 

4.  Singing.     By  Raudegger 2.00 

5.  Musical  Forms.     I5y  Pauer 1  OO 

6.  Harmony.     By  Stainer. 1,00 

7.  Instrumentation.    By  Prout 1.00 

8.  Violin.    By  Tours 1.00 

9.  Musical  Terms.    By  Stainer .60 

10.    Composition.    By  Stainer 1.00 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book.    By  R.  M.  McINTOSH, 
Price  35  cents.    Liberal  reduction  for  quantities. 
*'  Light  and  Life  to  all  he  brings, 

Risen  with  healing  on  his  wings. 

Hail,  thou  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Hail,  thou  Son  of  Righteousness  ! 
From  the  attractive  title  to  the   last  page,    outside  and 
inside,  the  whole  book  is  full  of  Life,  and  full  of  Light. 
Send  stamps  for  specimen  copy.    Specimen  pages  free. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GEEETDSIG hT Levi. 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME .J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT. .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  tine,  entirely  new  portrait  and  twelve  illustrations. 
Square  18mo,  tastefully]  stamped,  $1.00;  flexible  moroc- 
co, calf,  or  seal,  $3.50. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  like  the  "Longfellow  Birth- 
day Book,"  which  has  proved  remarkably  popular.  It 
contains  selections  made  with  great  care  from  both  the 
prose  and  poetical  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers ;  orjetit,  post-paid ,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BostOH. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75, 

lONDON  :  —  Beeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Schubertli. 


We  cordially  congratulate  IMadame  Eitter  and  lier  En- 
glisli-speaking  readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  n.ames- 
ranlc  with  those  of  tlie  higliest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Mattliew  .-Vrnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Eicbard  Wagner. —jVafio?!,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  re.ader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Mad.ame 
Eitter's  anne.\ed  sketch  of  Schuni.ann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  liead 
of  Schumann,  pliotograpbed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendeniann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lislied,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Eitter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volmne.  —  World,  New  York- 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Directo:- 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of    Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  fdughkeepsie.  '  -. 

.Catalogue- with  full  particulars  furnished.  ,        .■■ 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D.,  President. 


June    18,   1881.] 
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BOSTON,  JUNE   i8,  i8Si. 

Entered  at  tlie  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly %oriitenfor  this  Jcmmal. 


Published  fortnightly  by  Hodghton,  Mimiu  &  Co., 
Jioston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $2.30  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pkuefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  zSj  Washinciton  Street,  A.  K.  Loiukg, 
Sbq  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  inKeio  York 
by  A.  Brentako,  Jk.,  jg  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  21  Asior  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
BONEK  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street ;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  j/s  State  Street. 

MR.  OSCAR  WEIL  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
FESTIVAL. 

TOO  MUCK  "BIG  THING." — RIVAL  CONDUCTORS. 
(From  The  Critic,  May  T  and  21.) 

If  an  immense  audience,  an  immense  cho- 
rus, and  an  immense  orchestra,  together  with 
reasonably  smooth  first  performances  and 
much  Iiearty  applause,  mean  success,  the 
Music  Festival,  upon  which  Dr.  Damrosch 
and  his  corps  of  aids  have  spent  months  of 
unceasing  thought  and  labor,  may  be  con- 
ceded to  have  made  a  most  successful  start. 
The  opening  concert,  on  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, found  the  drill  room  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory  fairly  filled  by  an  audi- 
ence that  is  estimated  to  have  numbered 
nearly  ten  thousand.  Soloists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  were  in  full  force,  and  possessed  of 
a  repose  that  betokened  perfect  confidence  in 
their  leader,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
thorough  and  sufficient  preparation  for  the 
task  before  them.  Everything  was  auspicious. 
And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  difficul- 
ties that  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
attend  the  performance  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
that  designed  by  Dr.  Damrosch,  of  works  of 
such  magnitude  as  those  out  of  which  he  has 
composed  the  programme  for  this  festival,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  result  has  been  in 
many  respects  eminently  satisfactory.  Wheth- 
er an  entirely  satisfactory  rendering  of  any 
musical  work  is  possible  by  a  chorus  of  such 
proportions,  and  in  such  an  immense  audito- 
rium, is,  however,  extremely  doubtful.  -We 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, and  the  performances  at  the  Armory 
only  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  im- 
pression produced  by  previous  attempts  of  the 
same  nature.  Even  in  countries  where  there 
exist  large  bodies  of  well-trained  chorus- 
singers  who  can  be  brought  together  on 
special  occasions,  the  more  thoughtful  mu- 
sicians have  long  since  recognized  the  fact 
that  just  as  the  number  is  augmented  beyond 
a  certain  point  the  effect  (that  is,  the  good 
effect)  is  weakened ;  that  the  volume  of  tone 
(not  noise)  is.  not  materially  strengthened, 
whereas  much  (precision  of  attack,  ensemble, 
as  well  as  color,  quality)  is  almost  entirely 
sacrificed.  The  singers  are  distributed  over 
a  vast  area,  many  of  them  beyond  any  such 
direct  infiuence  by  the  conductor  as  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  of  a  good  ensemble;  the 
masses  (say  the  tenors  and  basses)  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  and  consequently 
out  of  instantaneous  hearing  either  of  each 
other  or  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  orchestra ; 
and  the  anxiety  to  hear  themselves  (as  an 
assurance  that  they  are  being  heard)  is  almost 


certain  to  lead  even  singers  of  experience 
into  singing  habitually  too  loud.  Moreover, 
it  is  quite  impossible  tliat  a  chorus  of  such 
monstrous  proportions  should  have  sufficient 
rehearsal  together.  The  training  in  separate 
bodies  is  very  well  as  a  mere  preparation,  so 
far  as  precision  and  accuracy  are  concerned. 
Tlie  real  work,  however,  —  that  of  getting 
the  chorus  to  sing  beautifully  together,  —  re- 
mains still  to  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  much  and  careful  training  as  a  body. 
Naturally  this  is,  with  us,  for  the  present  at 
least,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  we 
wish  to  have  choral  performances  on  a  grand 
scale,  we  must  be  content  to  take  them  with 
all  their  imperfections,  and  be  satisfied  with 
them. 

With  the  orchestra  the  matter  is  simpler. 
It  will  be  long  before  we  are  able  to  get  to- 
gether an  orchestra  (a  good  one)  that  will  be 
too  large  to  handle,  and  —  setting  aside  the 
question  of  expense  —  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  plenty  of  thorough  rehearsal. 
But  if  we  are  to  sing  our  oratorios  in  halls 
five  or  six  times  as  large  as  those  for  which 
they  were  intended,  with  chorus  and  orches- 
tra in  proportion,  what  are  we  to  do  for  solo 
singers  who  will  not  be  utterly  dwarfed  and 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  their  surroundings? 
We  have  here  a  difficulty  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  :  Nature  has  set  the  limitation  and 
we  must  abide  by  it.  The  tendency  toward 
over-large  auditoriums  has  of  late  been  fre- 
quently deplored  by  the  best  dramatists,  as 
well  as  by  musicians ;  into  illimitable  space 
one  can  neither  speak  nor  sing  —  he  must 
shout.  And  in  a  hall  that  is  large  enough 
to  seat  ten  thousand  people,  even  the  shout- 
ing of  a  single  voice  goes  for  very  little,  cer- 
tainly not  for  good  singing.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  festivals  on  this  scale,  with  chorus 
and  orchestra  numbering  their  thousands,  and 
audiences  in  proportion,  then  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  that  Dr.  Damrosch  has  given  us  the 
best  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. An  orchestra  playing  fairly  well 
together  (let  us  say  quite  as  well  as  seemed 
possible,  considering  the  remarkable  manner 
in    which   it   is   distributed,   of  which   more 


anon)  ;  a  chorus  that  gets  through  its  work 
with  a  certain  rough,  but  sturdy  coherence  ; 
a  feeble,  colorless  filling  in  of  the  solo  work, 
aiid  a  general  ensemble  rather  spirited  and 
broad,  that  has,  at  least,  this  one  valuable  re- 
sult, that  it  leaves  one  longina;  to  hear  the 
great  compositions  (of  which  one  gets  at  all 
events  a  general  impression)  really  well  done 
at  some  future  time  —  these  are  in  themselves 
something,  though  perhaps  not  all  that  was 
anticipated  by  a  majority  of  the  audience. 

The  selection  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te 
Deum  as  the  opening  number  of  the  Festival 
was  an  evidence  of  excellent  judgment.  The 
music  went  tolerably  from  the  beginning,  and 
improved  toward  tlie  close  of  the  work,  so 
that  the  fugue,  "And  we  worship  Thy  name," 
came  out  with  considerable  precision  and 
elan.  The  solo  work  in  the  Te  Deum  was, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  ineffective.  Even 
Miss  Cary,  whose  beautiful  voice  was  as 
nearly  satisfying  as  it  is  likely  any  voice 
would  be  in  so  large  a  space,  seemed,  in  her 


eagerness  to  be  heard,  to  lose  control  of  her 
phrases.  Signer  Campanini  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney were  scarcely  heard  at  all  ;  when  they 
were  it  was  not  pleasantly.  The  orchestra 
was  heard ;  frequently  in  two  separate  and 
distinct  bodies,  and  then  again  en  masse,  just 
a  tantalizing  instant  before  or  after  the  cho- 
rus. In  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Rubinstein's) 
everything  moved  more  smoothly,  and  the 
performance  of  this  great  and  difficult  compo- 
sition, although  not  entirely  free  from  blem- 
ish, much  of  it  unavoidable  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  may  on  the  whole  be  pro- 
nounced successfiil  and  highly  creditable  to 
Dr.  Damrosch.  It,  as  well  as  the  Berlioz 
Requiem,  which  was  the  -piece  de  resistance 
on  Wednesday  evening,  brought  to  light 
some  excellent  work  on  the  part  of  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  soloists,  and  appeared  to  fully 
impress  the  large  audience  with  a  sense  of 
its  vivid  and  picturesque  beauty.  Rubinstein 
has  not  given  to  the  world  a  work  more  noble 
and  truly  beautiful  than  this  cantata,  or  one 
more  entirely  his  own  in  spirit,  form,  and 
color;  it  is  a  composition  to  be  heard  again 
and  again,  —  as  it  will  no  doubt  be,  —  and  one 
that  will  always  be  assured  of  a  warm  wel- 
come. Besides  the  Requiem  and  Wagner's 
Kaisermarch,  Wednesday  evening's  concert 
brought  a  new  Festival  overture,  by.  Dr. 
Damrosch,  a  composition  of  quite  undoubted 
merit  and  brilliant,  sonorous  effect.  Although 
not  strikingly  novel,  its  themes  and  harmo- 
nies are  interesting  (the  latter,  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally too  deliberately  so),  the  treatment  of 
them  broad  and  fine,  and  the  scoring  that  of 
an  accomplished  musician. 

Our   apprehensions    as    to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Damrosch's  arrangement  of  his  orches- 
tra would  have  on   the  purely  instrumental 
numbers  of  the  programme  were  fully  borne 
out  by  the  performance  of  Wednesday  after- 
noon.    It  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
Not  only  were  the  wind  instruments,  reeds 
especially,  often  so  far  apart  in  their  attack 
as  to  cause  the  entrance  of  the  tone-body  on 
one  side  to  sound  like  an  echo  of  that  on  the 
other,  but  even  the  strings  were  ragged  and 
uneven.     This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  famous   Walkurewitt,  which,  ugly  enough 
in  itself,  was  rendered  simply  hideous  by  the 
jumble  into  which  it  was  thrown.    The  Beet- 
hoven Symphony  —  the  Fifth  — fared  some- 
what better  from  the  fact  that  the  tempo  of 
the  Allegro  movements  was  taken  very  slow. 
The  finale  indeed  seemed  to  us  to  be  dragged 
beyond  all  reason  or  precedent,  so  that  before 
twenty  measures  of  it  had  been  played,  what 
had  evidently  been  intended  by  the  conductor 
for  a  broad,   majestic  movement,   became  a 
dull,  heavy,  and  utterly  wearisome  pace.    The 
Andante,   on   the   other  hand,  seemed  to  be 
hurried,  and  lacked  repose.     The   other   in- 
strumental   numbers    were  the    Overture   to 
Olympia,    by    Spontini  —  which  might   wej^ 
have  been  spared  in  favor  of  some  composi- 
tion of  more  value  —  and  the  garden-concert 
arrangement    of    Liszt's    Second    Rliapsody. 
The  soloists  were  Madame  Gerster,  who  sang 
quite    delightfully  the    aria   with    two  flutes 
from  L'Moile  du  Word,  and  Miss  Cary,  who 
made  the  most  of  Berlioz's  dreary  and  mo- 
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notonous  reverie,  La  Captive.  "Why  any  one 
should  write  a  concert  song  with  such  per- 
sistent and  very  successful  avoidance  of  either 
tune  or  intelligible  rhythm,  and  then  why  any 
one  else  should  sing  it,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.  The  duo  from  Giulio  Ccesar 
(Handel)  a  charming  and  graceful  bit  of 
rococo,  was  beautifully  treated  by  Madame 
Gerster  and  Miss  Gary,  and  beautifully  ac- 
companied by  the  orchestra  as  well.  Signer 
Campanini,  who  was  perceptibly  nervous 
over  his  first  singing  of  the  "Love  Song" 
from  the  Walkiire,  made  ample  amends  in  the 
repetition  (a  quite  enthusiastic  encore),  and 
being  more  at  his  ease,  sang  beautifully. 
This,  as  the  song  is  very  difficult,  means 
much. 

The  chorus  had  evidently  made  of  its  share 
of  the  Festival  a  genuine  labor  of  love.  Not 
to  mention  the  Messiah,  with  which  most 
of  the  singers  were  probably  familiar,  there 
were,  besides  the  "  Meistersinger  "  chorus  and 
the  chorus  in  the  "Ninth  Symphony,"  three 
great  choral  works  to  be  studied  and  re- 
hearsed. This  means  many  rehearsals  and 
much  hard  work.  All  that  the  chorus  did  in 
public  was  done  .as  well  as  it  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  ;  from  beginning  to 
end  the  attack  was,  for  the  most  part,  even 
and  neat,  and  the  intonation  excellent :  we  do 
not  recall  a  single  fault  or  blunder  for  which 
it  could  be  held  responsible.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  Indeed, 
there  were  moments  in  several  of  the  per- 
formances (during  the  Lacrymosa  of  the  Re- 
quiem, the  finale  of  the  "Fifth"  and  the 
andante  of  the  "  Ninth"  symphonies)  when  it 
was  only  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  the 
orchestra  that  saved  matters  from  going  irre- 
trievably to  pieces ;  when  the  conductor 
seemed  {only  seemed,  however,  for  he  was 
probably  cool  enough,  though  he  had  lost 
control  of  his  beat)  to  have  lost  his  head,  and 
the  orchestra  kept  its  head  beautifully.  The 
work  of  the  children  (on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon) was  delightful  and  full  of  promise. 
Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  steadier 
than  their  singing,  and  that  they- had  had  the 
most  excellent  training  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  bits  they  had  to  sing  without 
accompaniment.  They  ended  so  absolutely 
and  exquisitely  on  the  pitch  that  we  have  yet 
to  hear  the  adult  chorus  that  can  surpass, 
even  if  it  rivals,  the  purity  of  their  intona- 
tion. 

AVe  find,  then,  a  public  willing  to  come  to 
and  pay  liberally  for  such  concerts,  a  chorus 
ready  to  devote  much  time  and  pains  to  the 
preparation  of  new  works,  a  conductor  whose 
enthusiasm  inspires  those  around  him  with 
something  of  his  own  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  an  orchestra  reliable  in  any  of  the  emer- 
gencies that  in  great  performances  are  likely 
to  arise,  and  bearing  itself  bravely  in  the 
Ijottest  moments  of  the  battle.  And  yet,  ex- 
cepting certain  isolated  bits  of  solo  work, 
occasional  moments  in  the  larger  choral  com- 
positions, and  the  singing  of  the  children, 
which  was  uniformly  excellent,  we  must  con- 
fess that  from  beginning  to  end  the  Festival 
gave  us  no  moment  of  genuine  musical  en- 
joyment,   seemed    neither   to    have    sprung 


from  nor  to  minister  to  a  sense  of  art,  brought 
no  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  and  taught  no 
lesson,  unless  it  was  that  of  how  not  to  do  it. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  hear  within  one's 
self  the  constant  suggestion,  "  Musical  hippo- 
drome," and  to  wonder  whether,  if  there  were 
no  rivalry  of  conductorship  and  struggle  for 
notoriety  and  position  in  our  midst,  we  should 
ever  have  been  invited  to  expend  so  much 
labor,  money,  and  "gush"  on  such  an  utterly 
unmusical  performance  of  fine  compositions. 
We  think  not.  The  gist  of  the  whole  affair 
is  probably  to  be  found  right  here.  We  have 
two  conductors  with  rival  claims  to  preced- 
ence ;  each  has  his  following.  With  no 
public  —  ours  least  of  all,  for  many  reasons 
—  would  mere  professional  excellence  suffice 
to  establish  their  relative  positions  :  it  has  to 
be  done  through  the  magnitude  of  their  con- 
ceptions, magnitude  in  this  case  (where  the 
one  writes  but  little,  and  the  other  not  at  all) 
finding  its  expression  mostly  in  the  number 
of  people  they  can  get  together  for  a  per- 
formance, and  the  bigness  or  newness  of  the 
compositions  they  can  put  upon  their  pro- 
grammes. So  we  —  who  have  never  yet  had 
a  thoroughly  satisfying  performance  on  a 
reasonable  scale  of  any  one  of  the  great  cho- 
ral works,  who  have  yet  indeed  to  make  the 
mere  acquaintance  of  muph  of  the  standard 
repertoire,  with  whom,  moreover,  chorus- 
singing  is  still  in  its  infancy  —  must  needs 
put  on  our  Festival  programme  no  less  than 
two  new  choral  works  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions and  greatest  difficulty  of  performance, 
handicapping  them  at  the  outset  with  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  such  proportions  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  they  can  be  properly 
handled  (that  is,  with  thorough  coherence  of 
the  masses,  and  anything  of  light  and  shade 
or  color),  and  in  a  hall  in  which  the  best  of 
solo  work  could  only  go  for  nothing.  What 
more  is  to  be  done  in  the  Festival  announced 
for  next  year  by  Mr.  Thomas  —  announced, 
too,  with  most  unseemly  haste  and  more  than 
questionable  taste,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  Dr.  Damrosch's  —  we  cannot  im- 
agine. There  are  no  more  requiems  for  four 
orchestras  to  be  struggled  with  ;  there  is  but 
one  "Ninth  Symphony  ;  "  there  is  no  larger 
available  auditorium  than  the  armory  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment ;  and  unless  it  is  to  be  an 
open-air  performance  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoria, 
with  half  a  dozen  batteries  of  artillery  in 
support,  we  really  cannot  see  what  is  to  be 
its  claim.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  Gruner 
Mass  of  Liszt,  and  his  Elizabeth ;  they  are 
pretty  big  scores.  Or  perhaps  he  might  be 
induced  to  write  some  new  thing  that  should 
be  bigger  and  louder  than  anj'  that  Berlioz 
ever  dreamed  of,  —  say  for  eight  orchestras, 
with  a  full  chromatic  scale  of  kettledrums  in 
each  ! 

The  disposition  of  his  chorus  and  orchestra 
had  no  doubt  been  carefully  considered  by 
Dr.  Damrosch,  whose  great  intelligence  and 
exjierience  we  are  as  far  from  questioning  as 
we  are  from  conceding  that  his  disposition 
was  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  if  he  could 
have  heard  the  effect  produced  by  the  orches- 
tra   in   the  greater    jiortion   of  the    hall,  he 


would  have  been  the  first  to  find  fault  with  it 
and  propose  a  massing  of  the  various  bodies 
of  instruments.  Grouped  as  they  were,  — 
that  is,  not  grouped  but  separated,  a  complete 
set  of  wind  instruments  behind  the  long  line 
of  first  violins  on  one  side,  and  another  be- 
hind the  second  violins,  at  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  yards,  with  the  double-basses  divided 
into  two  groups,  —  it  was  simply  impossible 
that  they  should  play  accurately  together. 
That  they  were,  not  oftener  ajiart  was  re- 
markable, and  creditable  —  to  the  players. 
Neither  Dr.  Damrosch  nor  any  other  con- 
ductor could  have  held  them  so  without  the 
most  extreme  care  on  their  Own  part.  The 
chorus  was  also  dispersed  rather  than  massed, 
and  its  work  consequently  suffered  iu  pre- 
cision of  ensemble.  The  stage  was  at  once 
too  shallow  and  too  broad ;  a  slight  addition- 
al depth  would  have  permitted  much  greater 
compactness,  which  —  together  with  the 
building  in  of  the  stage  as  a  sounding-board 
—  would,  we  believe,  have  remedied  matters 
materially.  The  real  trouble,  however,  goes 
back  to  the  inception  of  the  whole  affair  :  it 
was  too  big.  No  such  chorus,  orchestra,  or 
hall  were  ever  thought  of  by  the  composers 
of  any  of  the  works  performed,  unless  it 
might  be  Berlioz,  for  whom  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  tone-masses  too  large,  and 
who  probably  had  in  mind  very  much  this 
kind  of  thing  in  writing  his  Requiem  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  a  jaity  that  in  a  Festi- 
val involving  so  much  labor  and  expense,  so 
much  fine-  music  should  be  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  the  apostle  of  noise  should 
be  afforded  an  occasion  to  air  his  vapid  ex- 
travagances. And  in  this  even  Berlioz 
agrees.  In  one  of  the  papers,  "  A  Travers 
Chants,"  he  says :  "  Music  must  be  heard 
near  to  ;  its  principal  charm  disappears  with 
distance.;  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  singularly 
modified  and  weakened.  .  .  .  Sound,  beyond 
a  certain  distance,  although  we  may  hear  it, 
is  like  a  flame  that  we  see,  but  the  warmth 
of  which  we  do  not  feel.  .  .  .  The  eifect  of 
the  orchestra  in  too  large  halls  is  defective, 
incomplete  and  false,  inasmuch  as  it  is  other 
than  that  which  the  composer  intended  while 
writing  his  score,  even  if  hisscore  was  written 
expressly  for  the  large  hall  in  which  it  was 
heard."  And  again  :  "  For  the  musical  ac- 
tion of  voices  and  instruments  to  be  complete, 
all  the  tones  must  reach  the  listener  simulta- 
neously, and  with  the  same  vitality  of  vibra- 
tion. In  a  word,  sounds  written  iu  score  must 
reach  the  ear  in  score."  This,  however, — 
simultaneity  of  vibration,  the  carrying  of  the 
tone-mass  "  in  score,"  that  is,  accurately  to- 
gether, —  is  rendered  as  impossible  by  the  too 
great  separation  of  the  tone-bodies  as  it  is  by 
the  too  great  size  of  the  hall.  The  mere  im- 
posing effect  on  the  eye  of  an  army  of  singers 
and  players,  the  full,  satisfying  tone  that  such 
an  army  produces  in  the  broader  choral  pas- 
sages,—  all  this  affects  the  unthinking  public, 
which  is  stirred  and  excited  by  it  knows  not 
what.  But  it  is  only  the  lower  musical  na- 
ture that  is  reached  by  what  is  performed  in 
this  big  rough-shod  manner :  the  true  art 
sense  is  not  even  touched.  Noise  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  music  ;    past   a  certain  point  is   not 
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music  at  all.  And  in  just  so  far  as  we  carry 
our  festivals  and  other  jDerformances  into  the 
region  of  mere  noise  and  claptrap,  just  so  far 
are  we  leaving  behind  us  the  plane  of  true 
art,  and  descending  to  the  level  of  noise- 
making.  And  festivals  such  as  the  one  we 
have  just  passed  through  are  and  can  be  at 
best  but  a  mere  hodge-podge, —  a  musical  de- 
bauch, in  which  what  should  be  the  inspiring 
wine  of  life  is  abused  and  spilled  upon  the 
ground. 

Of  the  performances  themselves  we  have 
little  more  to  say.  That  of  the  Messiah 
was  more  nearly  satisfactory  than  an}'  other 
of  the  great  choral  compositions.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  being  familiar  to  most  of  the 
singers,  and  is  a  work,  moreover,  that  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  hearing  sung  in  the  English 
manner  —  i.  e.,  .with  but  little  variation  of 
light  and  shade — that  it  suffered  less  from 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  masses  than  most  of  the 
others.  The  "!Ninth  Symphony  "  was  about 
as  bad  a  performance  as  we  can  imagine, — 
coarse,  crude,  and  ineffective.  The  baritone 
recitative  in  the  last  movement  was,  however, 
an  exception.  Of  the  purely  orchestral  work 
the  best  performances  were  jirobably  the 
overture  to  the  "  Meistersinger,"  and  the 
"Preludes"  of  Liszt,  the  latter  quite  effec- 
tive and  more  nearly  coherent  than  most  of 
the  others.  The  Schubert  Duo-March  ar- 
rangement is  one  on  which  Dr.  Damrosch  is 
hardly  to  be  congratulated.  The  Schubert 
quality  cannot  be  said  to  be  improved  by 
such  bits  of  contrapuntal  frippery  as  those 
with  which  the  Doctor  has  embellished  it ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  either  Schubert's  intention  or  his 
habitual  style  of  instrumentation  in  his  man- 
ner of  scoring  it. 


GOUNOD'S  "LE  TRIBUT  DE  ZAMOKA." 

The  career  of  M.  Gounod  as  an  operatic  com- 
poser is  somewhat  peculiar.  After  the  produc- 
tion of  his  first  opera,  Sappho,  in  1851,  dramatic 
works  followed  at  no  very  distant  intervals  from 
liis  pen.  La  Nonne  Sanglante  and  Le  Me'decin 
maljjre  Lul  led  the  way  to  his  greatest  work, 
Faust,  which  was  first  given  in  1859.  Faust  was 
succeeded  by  Philemon  et  Baucis,  La  Reine  de 
Saba,  Mireille,  La  ColomJie,  and  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
all  of  which,  though  containing  many  beauties, 
failed  to  repeat  the  success  of  Faust.  After  Ro- 
meo et  Juliette  the  composer  produced  no  opera 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  though  it  was  while  in 
England  during  this  time  tliat  he  wrote  the  music 
to  Pobjeucte.  Uis  only  contributions  to  the  stage 
■were  the  incidental  music  to  the  plays  of  Les 
Deux  Reines  de  France  and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The 
latter,  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  was 
given  in  London  at  one  of  M.  Gounod's  concerts 
in  1874.  After  ten  years'  abstention  from  the 
operatic  stage,  M.  Gounod  brought  forward  his 
Cinq  Mars  at  tlie  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in  April, 
1877,  following  it  with  Polyeucte  at  the  Grand 
Opdra  in  October,  1878.  Neither  work,  however, 
obtained  more  than  a  succe's  d'estime,  —  at  least,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  neither  has  been 
since  revived.  Immediately  after  the  production 
of  Polyeucte  it  was  announced  that  the  composer 
■was_  at  work  upon  a  new  opera  in  four  acts,  Le 
Trihul  de  Zamora,  which  saw  the  light  on  the 
1st  inst. 

Before  speaking  of  the  music  of  M.  Gounod's 
last  work  it  will  be  best  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
libretto,   whicli    has    been    written    by    Messrs. 


D'Ennery  and  Bresil.  The  scene  of  tlie  first  act 
is  a  S([uare  at  Oviedo.  Manoiil  Diaz,  a  Spanisli 
soldier,  is  about  to  be  married  to  Xaima,  when  a 
troop  of  Arabs  arrives,  connnanded  by  Ben-Said, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  who 
comes  to  demand  from  Kamire  II,  King  of  Ovie- 
do, the  tribute  of  Zamora,  consisting  of  twenty 
young  maidens.  Among  those  on  whom  the  lot 
falls  to  go  into  captivity  is  the  young  bride 
Xaima,  whoso  charms  at  once  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  Ben-Said.  The  second  act  passes  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cordova.  While  the  Moorish  soldiers 
are  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Zamora,  an  Arab  officer,  Hadjar,  a  brother  of 
Ben-Said,  is  protecting  from  their  insults  a  mad- 
woman, Hermosa,  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
who  belongs  to  Ben-Said.  Manoiil,  who,  disguised 
as  a  soldier  of  Barbary,  has  followed  Xaima  to 
Cordova,  is  recognized-by  Hadjar,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  on  the  field  of  battle.  Informed  of 
the  loves  of  Manoel  and  Xaima,  Hadjar  prom- 
ises his  preserver  to  ransom  his  bride ;  but  at  the 
sale  of  the  captives  which  follows,  Ben-Said,, 
more  and  more  in  love  with  Xaima,  outbids  all 
other  competitors,  and  carries  her  off  to  his 
harem.  In  the  third  act  the  scene  presents  Ben- 
Said's  palace.  The  Arab  tries  in  vain  to  win  the 
love  of  Xaima.  Hadjar  enters  witli  Don  Manoel, 
whom  he  presents  to  his  brother  as  his  preserver, 
and  for  whom  he  asks  the  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tive. Ben-Said,  on  his  refusal,  is  insulted  and 
provoked  by  Don  Manoiil,  who  is,  however,  easi- 
ly disarmed,  and  is  about  to  pay  for  his  temerity 
with  his  life,  when  Xaima  enters.  At  her  solicita- 
tion Ben-Said  spares  Don  Manoel,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  departs  immediately.  Xaima, 
left  to  herself,  is  in  despair,  when  she  is  joined 
by  Hermosa,  wlio,  in  a  scene  in  which  she  relates 
how  her  husband  was  killed  at  the  massacre  and 
burning  of  Zamora,  gradually  recovers  her  rea- 
son, and  recognizes  her  daughter  in  the  captive. 
In  the  fourth  and  last  act  the  gardens  of  Ben- 
Said's  palace  are  seen.  Manoel  has  sealed  the 
walls  to  see  Xaima  for  the  last  time.  They  re- 
solve to  die  together,'  and  he  is  about  to  strike 
her  to  the  heart  and  then  to  kill  himself,  when 
Hermosa  appears,  snatches  the  weapon  from  him, 
and  conceals  it  in  her  bosom.  The  lovers,  left 
alone,  are  surprised  by  Ben-Said,  who  orders 
Manoel  to  be  taken  back  under  escort  to  Oviedo. 
He  is  removed,  and  the  Arab  renews  his  impor- 
tunities to  his  captive.  He  is  interrupted  by 
Hermosa,  who  begs  him  to  restore  her  ilaughter 
to  her.  The  chief,  considering  her  still  to  be 
mad,  treats  her  as  such,  when  she  suddenly  draws 
from  her  bosom  the  weapon  she  had  snatched 
from  Manoel,  and  plunges  it  in  his  breast.  She 
is  seized  by  soldiers  who  enter,  but  is  saved  once 
more  by  Hadjar,  who  acquits  her  of  blame  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  the  libretto 
is  one  winch  offers  good  situations  to  a  composer; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  whether  Gounod  has  availed  himself  to 
the  full  of  his  opportunities.  The  impressions 
produced  by  a  careful  hearing  of  Le  Trihut  de 
Zamora  are  of  a  very  mixed  description.  Of 
the  musical  skill,  the  stage  experience,  and  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  composer  of  Faust,  it  is 
quite  superfluous  to  speak ;  to  these  every  page 
of  his  new  opera  bears  tribute.  But  if  it  be 
asked.  Has  the  composer  given  us  here  any  new 
manifestation  of  his  genius  ?  Does  his  latest  work 
contain  anything  which  has  not  been  heard  be- 
fore? we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  answer  in 
the  necfative.  Le  Trihut  de  Zamora  contains 
some  exceedingly  graceful  and  charming  ballet 
music,  and  has  one  magnificent  scene  —  tlie  duet 
between  Hermosa  and  Xaima,  which  concludes 
the  third  act,  though  even  in  this  scene  it  is  the 
appropriateness     of     the    dramatic    expression. 


rather  than  the  novelty  of  the  musical  ideas, 
which  chiefly  strikes  us.  But  the  rest  of  the 
work,  though  never  tedious  nor  dull,  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  freshness  of  ideas.  Occasionally  ac- 
tual reminiscences  are  to  be  found.  For  instance, 
in  Ilermosa's  song  (Act  II), 

Ah !  quelle  joie 
L'ange  m'euvoie  ! 

is  a  passage  identical  even  in  tonality  with  one  of 
the  most  familiar  phrases  in  Agatha's  great  scene 
in  the  Frei/schutz;  while  the  whole  scene  of  the 
sale  of  the  slaves,  which  forms  the  finale  of  the 
same  act,  would  certainly  never  have  been  written 
in  its  present  form  but  for  the  auction  scene  in 
La  Dame  Blanche.  For  this,  however,  we  hold 
the  authors  of  the  libretto  at  least  as  responsible 
as  the  composer ;  for  the  situations  are  so  paral- 
lel as  to  render  a  certain  similarity  in  the  musical 
treatment  almost  inevitable.  Of  suggestions  of 
Faust  and  other  of  Gounod's  works,  which  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent,  we  think  less,  for  there  are 
very  few  composers  who  do  not  at  times  repeat 
.themselves.  But  besides  such  passages  we  find, 
almost  throughout  the  work,  that  kind  of  indis- 
tinct reminiscence  of  other  things  which  at  times 
becomes  positively  irritating,  because,  while  it 
sounds  perfectly  familiar,  one  vainly  endeavors 
to  recall  exactly  where  one  has  heard  it  all  be- 
fore. The  finish  of  the  workmanship,  the  taste 
and  beauty  of  the  orchestration,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised ;  the  one  thing  wanting  is  fresh- 
ness of  idea. 

Among  the  best  portions  of  the  opera,  besides 
the  great  duet  mentioned  above,  may  be  named 
the  very  pretty  opening  chorus,  the  wedding  cho- 
rus in  the  first  act  with  the  accompaniment  of 
three  church  bells,  the  whole  Jinale  of  the  first 
act,  the  quaint  march  in  D-minor  accompanyino- 
the  entrance  of  the  Cadi  (Act  II),  the  deliciou's 
ballet  music  in  the  third  act,  and  the  great  scene 
in  the  fourth  between  Hermosa  and  Ben-Said. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  numbers  might  be 
named  which  are  decidedly  commonplace,  while 
one  or  two  are  even  vulgar. 

The  performance  was  one  of  high  excellence. 
The  place  of  honor  certainly  belongs  to  Mdlle. 
Krauss,  whose  acting  as  Hermosa  showed  her  to 
be  a  tragedian  of  a  very  high  order.  Her  im- 
personation of  the  mad  and  despairing  mother 
reminded  us  forcibly  of  artists  no  less  great  than 
the  late  lamented  Tietjens  and  Fran  Materna. 
As  a  singer  we  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  her.  In 
the  dramatic  moments  she  has  a  tendency  to  force 
her  voice  and  to  sing  out  of  tune.  Besides  this, 
the  tremolo,  which  is  the  vice  of  the  French 
school,  and  from  which  scarcely  one  of  the  sing- 
ers at  the  Grand  Opera  is  exempt,  was  at  times 
painfully  noticeable.  Mdlle.  Daram  (Xaima)  is 
a  most  pleasing,  intelligent,  and  satisfactory  ar- 
tist without  being  actually  great.  M.  Lassalle, 
who  is  well  known  to  our  London  audiences,  was 
extremely  fine,  both  as  a  singer  and  actor,  as 
Ben-Said ;  while  M.  Sellier,  in  the  important 
part  of  Manoel,  showed  himself  the  possessor  of 
a  very  fine  tenor  voice,  which  he  used  most  ar- 
tistically. The  Hadjar  of  M.  Mclchissedek  was 
another  most  praiseworthy  performance,  while 
the  smaller  parts  were,  without  exception,  satis- 
factory. The  band  and  chorus,  directed  by  M. 
Altes,  left  absolutely  nothing  to  desire,  while  the 
mise  en  scene  and  the  incidental  ballet  were  no 
less  tasteful,  elaborate,  and  even  gorgeous. 

The  reception  of  the  work  by  the  audience, 
which  filled  every  seat  of  the  immense  house,  was 
favorable  without  being  enthusiastic.  To  an 
Englisli  hearer,  the  disciplined  applause  of  the 
claque  produced  at  times  a  somewhat  amusin"- 
effect,  especially  when,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, the  rest  of  the  house  was  to  all  a])pear- 
ance  totally  apathetic.  These  things,  however, 
are  managed  differently  in  France.    If  Le  Trihut 
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ie  Zamora  should  have  a  long  run,  we  think  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  especially  to  the  acting  of  Mdlle. 
Krauss,  which  alone  is  worth  the  journey  to 
Paris  to  see,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  music.  —  London  Athenceum. 


LADY  PIANISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Musical  World :  — 

Sir,  —  "  Moi,  je  ne  connais  pas  de  rival,"  w3,s 
the  characteristic  speech  of  E — n  to  "  Professor  " 
E — a;  at  least,  so  the  nothing-it-not-anecdofcal 
veteran  was  wont  to  quote  as  an  example  of  the 
ingrain  vanity  of  "  genius." 

But  perhaps  there  was  more  of  fact  than  of 
vanity  in  the  proposition,  when  dispassionately 
considered.  A  celebrated  executant  scarcely  has 
rivals,  for  the  very  solution  of  the  question  why 
A  succeeds  when  Z  fails  is  this :  A  does  some- 
thing unlike  his  predecessors,  while  Z  may  repeat 
and  even  improve  upon  them,  only  what  he  does 
has  been  heard  before.  The  world  does  not  want 
to  hear  what  it  has  heard  before.  It  wants  some- 
thing new.  It  has  a  laurel  wreath  in  reserve  for 
individuality.  It  does  not  particularly  care  what 
individuality,  being  ready  to  accept  grave,  gay, 
deep,  superficial,  in  turn ;  but  individuality  alone 
holds  the  ticket  of  admission  to  the  dais  where 
"the  "World,"  enthroned,  dispenses  the  prizes. 

Cast  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of  the 
names  the  world  has  adopted  as  "  rulers  of  their 
kind,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  scarcely  two 
among  them  were  couples  in  theory  and  thought, 
or  in  feeling  and  e.xpression. 

For  example,  take  the  feminine  pianoforte- 
players  who  have  "  made  their  names."  They 
are  by  no  means  fair  blooms  upon  a  common 
stalk.  Their  individuality  is  as  various  as  the 
countries  which  gave  them  birth.  Yet  each  is  as 
entitled  to  admiring  respect  as  she  is  open  to  crit- 
icism. As  it  is  human  to  err,  so  the  very  charm 
of  a  human  gift  is  closely  connected  with  its  im- 
perfection. It  is  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the 
gifts  of  a  few  feminine  leaders  of  the  pianoforte- 
executants  that  I  propose  to  enumerate. 

First  and  foremost,  Clara  Schumann.  First, 
because  the  root  of  her  talent  lies  undeniably  the 
deepest.  A  humorist  has  said,  "  that  before  you 
can  understand  a  German,  you  must  dig  him  up 
by  the  roots."  Although  this  scarcely  applies  to 
executants,  there  are  cases  where  the  hearer  will 
not  rightly  judge  certain  celebrated  German  vir- 
tuosi unless  in  a  thoughtful  mood ;  especially 
Mme.  Schumann,  with  whom  accuracy  of  detail 
holds  a  secondary  rank.  Intensely  subjective, 
her  thoughts,  her  fingers,  are  to  her  merely  the 
medium  between  the  composer  she  interprets  and 
the  minds  of  her  listeners.  She  forgets  herself, 
her  abstraction  even  leading  to  unconscious  man- 
nerisms, and  her  listeners  follow  her,  and  think 
more  of  the  conqiosition  than  of  its  exponent. 
As  the  conqioser's  ideas  are  so  forcibly  impressed 
upon  her  audience,  their  attention  is  riveted  iqion 
these,  and  the  slight  technical  failures  of  the 
j)ianist  —  blurred  minutice,  slurred  j)assages  —  ap- 
peal to  dulled  ears.  The  power  present  is  sub- 
jective, self-abnegatory ;  as  it  is  a  strong  power  it 
rules  so  as  to  make  the  audience  subjective  and 
self-abnegatory  also,  in  a  fainter  degree, — sub- 
jective, because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
are  hearing  rather  than  how  they  are  hearing ; 
self-abnegatory,  because  all  Mme.  Schumann's 
admirers  seem  with  common  consent  to  waive  in- 
dividual tastes  and  predilections,  to  which  her 
somewhat  uncouth  and  rugged  execution  can  sel- 
dom appeal.  This  ruling  power  belongs  to  leaders 
only.  Clara  Wieck-Schumann  is  the  leader  of  a 
school.  She  has,  and  will  have,  followers  and 
imitators;  but  she  oannot  have  a  successor. 

The  leader  of  another  (the  directly  opposite) 


school  is  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard.  To  deny  the 
great  English  pianist  her  rank  is  impossible  in 
the  teeth  of  her  Continental  reputation  among 
European  artists,  by  whom,  as  travelled  artists 
well  know,  she  is  unanimously  acknowledged.  As 
Mme.  Schumann  is  absolutely  subjective,  so  is 
Mme.  Goddard  entirely  objective.  Like  Holman 
Hunt  among  painters,  she  is  the  apostle  of  detail. 
She  approaches  her  comjDoser  and  his  ideas  from 
without,  and  laboriously  interprets  in  a  series  of 
finished  and  exquisite  touches,  each  perfect  in 
itself.  If  the  succession  of  atomic  impressions 
leaves  a  quantity  of  minute  memories  rather  than 
a  sound,  if  incomplete,  general  notion,  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  objective  school  rather  than  of  its  faith- 
ful, if  unimpassioned,  priestess.  The  roughest 
grumblers  against  the  "  Goddard "  school  of 
pianoforte-playing  admit  that  while  hearing  the 
English  pianist  they  have  experienced  certain 
sensations  so  intricate  and  subtle  that  for  the 
moment  they  were  enslaved.  They  admit  that 
each  eifect  wjis  produced  at  the  exact  instant, 
that  no  pianissimo  nor  sforzando  was  wanting, 
the  diminuendi  and  crescendi  being  wrought 
with  an  enthralling  nicety  ;  "  yet,  after  all,  it  was 
but  an  effigy  hammered  out  by  rule,"  is  the  final 
growl  of  the  Subjectives  —  the  "  rough-and- 
ready  "  clamorers  for  the  Ideal.  If  it  is  an  un- 
tidy, even  ugly,  ideal,  no  matter.  They  would  ac- 
cept the  most  grotesque  "living  thing"  rather 
than  the  polished  symmetry  of  the  most  smilingly 
beautiful  statue.  .  .  .  Yet  there  are  those  whose 
love  of  Order  keeps  them  content  at  the  feet  of 
Beauty,  even  if  that  Beauty  be  petrified,  change- 
less ;  and  at  the  head  of  these,  so  far  as  pianoforte- 
playing  is  concerned,  Arabella  Goddard  sits  upon 
a  throne  which  can  never  be  usurped.  As  there 
can  never  be  another  Clara  Schumann,  so  there 
can  never  be  another  Arabella  Goddard. 

In  all  of  the  supplementary  life  humanity  calls 
"  art "  there  are  two  legitimate  schools,  the  sub- 
jectire  and  ohjectice  ;  the  subjective  sacrificing  the 
actual  to  the  ideal,  the  objective  claiming  to  reach 
the  ideal  through  the  actual.  I  have  alluded  to 
these  natural  laws  as  exemplified  in  the  heads  of 
feminine  pianoforte-players ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain wandering  spirits  who  are  essentially  demo- 
cratic and  subversive,  and  who,  pretending  to  be 
bound  by  no  rules,  enlist  themselves  under  those 
which  are  most  cruel,  most  inconsiderate,  because 
they  are  outside  known  law. 

In  all  time,  in  all  species  of  art,  there  are  these 
erratic  beings.  We  generally  see  a  full  crop  ap- 
pear when  art  has  become  more  than  usually  arbi- 
trary, didactic,  and  consequently  empty.  In  the 
annals  of  pianoforte-playing,  the  smooth  allitera- 
tion of  a  Hummel  and  a  Cramer  was  followed  by 
the  sudden  appearance  on  the  stage  of  —  a  Liszt. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  (nor  do  I, 
your  humble  correspondent,  possess  the  power)  to 
discuss  the  position  in  the  musical  universe  of  this 
glittering  meteor.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  lie 
became  a  leader  (of  negation  ?)  and  that  he  had 
mvriads  of  followers.  In  pianoforte-playing  he 
has  his  women  emulators.  Among  these  stands 
pre-eminent  the  Austrian,  Sophie  JNIenter. 

Such  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  feminine  follower 
of  the  Liszt  school  we  have  not  as  yet  seen. 
Mme.  Menter  is  eminently  fitted  for  her  vocation 
physically  —  being  large  and  loosely  made  —  and 
mentally,  her  interpretations  being  also  large  and 
loose  and  without  the  concentrated  tenderness 
which  is  generally  to  be  traced  in  a  woman's 
doings.  Wherever  the  music  she  undertakes  to 
interpret  vouchsafes  a  subject,  that  subject  is  "dis- 
jointed and  vague,  ill  suited  to  feminine  feeling. 
Mme.  IMenter,  however,  by  reason  of  her  peculiar 
temperament,  augments  these  subjects  with  her 
singularly  similar  individuality;  therefore  we 
hear  Liszt  emphasized,  a  boon  to  Liszt-lovers. 
A  large  tone,  a  large  delivery,  large  executive 


skill  — -what  more  can  be  wanted  to  interpret  that 
ambitious  clamorer  for  more  than  music  chooses 
to  give?  The  gentle  Lisztess  has  yet  to  show 
whether  her  powers  are  suliiciently  expanded  for 
the  legitimate  to  edge  its  way  within  the  broad 
embrace  with  which  she  has  evidently  clasped  its 
reverse. 

In  Gerraanj'  they  say,  "  all  good  things  go  in 
threes."  As  lady  pianists  are  essentially  good 
things,  let  me  stay  my  pen  after  alluding  to  these 
—  three  heads  of  schools  —  and  not  weary  your 
readers  nor  trespass  upon  your  space  by  alluding 
to  a  crowd,  which  could  only  be  classified  below 
them.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,     A.  L. 


A   MODEL   THEATRE. 

The  company  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Saxe- 
Meiningen  has  accjuired  a  remarkable  and  peculiar 
reputation  in  Germany.  This  is  due  not  merely  to 
the  excellence  of  the  performances  in  their  own 
theatre,  but  to  those  which  tliey  have  given  in 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna  and  other  cities.  It  is  a 
common  custom  in  Germany  for  single  actors  to 
be  invited  to  join  other  companies  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  they  are  called  "  guests,"  in  order 
that  they  may  play  the  parts  in  which  they  have 
acquired  the  greatest  distinction  at  home.  In  the 
case  of  the  Meiningen  theatre,  however,  it  is  not 
single  actors  who  make  these  friendly  expeditions 
to  other  places,  but  the  entire  company,  so  that 
"  Die  Meininger  "  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  col- 
lectively, as  a  body  of  persons  governed  b}'  a  par- 
ticular system  and  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  their  visits  to  German  towns  are 
regarded,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  as  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  the  object  of  which  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  stage.  Reformers,  especially 
those  who  wear  their  badges  openly  on  their 
sleeves,  are  usually  regarded  with  suspicion,  if 
not  with  dislike.  The  Meiningers,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  become  extraordinarily  popular. 
Wherever  they  go  the  theatre  is  crowded  :  not  once 
merely,  but  night  after  night,  so  long  as  they  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  stay ;  and  they  are  usually 
pressed  to  repeat  their  visit  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity possible.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  never 
played  out  of  Germany.  Now,  however,  they 
are  about  to  give  a  series  of  performances  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  When  the  present  grand 
duke  succeeded  his  father,  in  1866,  he  found  a 
company  at  the  Hof  Theatre  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  in  other  German  towns  of  the  same 
importance.  It  was,  as  is  customary,  a  double 
company,  giving  operas  and  plays  on  alternate 
evenings.  The  duke,  however,  actuated  by  a 
laudable  desire  of  doing  one  thing  well,  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  opera  and  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  representation  of  plays  as  com- 
pletely as  the  resources  and  limits  of  the  stage 
would  allow.  The  condition  of  the  German 
theatre,  so  he  thought,  was  not  satisfactory. 
Modern  pieces,  such  as  translations  of  popular 
French  novelties,  light  comedies  and  farces,  might 
be  put  on  the  boards  as  well  as  they  deserved  to 
be ;  but  the  higher  forms  of  the  modern  dranui, 
the  classical  masterpieces  of  Germany,  and  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  whom,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Germans  have  adopted  and  made  their  own, 
were  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  fashion.  It 
needed  a  very  critical  eye  to  perceive  this.  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
Faust  or  Hamlet  at  one  of  the  great  German  the- 
atres have  rejoiced  that  there  was  still  a  stage  on 
which  poetical  plays  could  be  represented  with 
respect  to  the  author's  own  intention,  without  cur- 
tailment from  deference  to  the  habits  of  the 
audience  or  some  stupid  tradition  of  the  stage, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  with  far  greater  at- 
tention to  details  and  to  the  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  minor  characters  than  is  possible  in 
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England.     Tho  Duke  of    Saxe-Mciningen,  how- 
ever,  thought   otherwise.      It   appeared  to   him 
that,  wliile  one  or  two  parts  were  intrusted  to 
actors  of  talent,  the  rest  were  neglected ;  that  the 
scenery  was  too  often  inappropriate;    and  that 
the  costumes  and  accessories  lacked  historical  ac- 
curacy.    He   therefore    set   to   work   to   correct 
these  defects  in  his  own  theatre.     In  every  play 
produced  there   the   same  pains  were  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  small  parts  as  on  the  great  ones. 
Self-assertion  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
company  was  not  to  be  thought  of.     It  is  one  of 
his  principles  that  there  should  be  no  "  supers  " 
in  his  theatre:  only  actors  and  actresses,  any  of 
whom  must  expect,  if  need  be,  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  smallest   parts.     AVhen  a  piece  has 
been  selected  for  performance,  the  principal  parts 
are    first   studied   under  his  own  direction,  and 
often  in  his  own  presence,  until  he  is  satisfied ; 
after  which  the  different  scenes  are  gradually  put 
together   and   rehearsed   over   and   over    again, 
always   with   the   scenery  and   all  the   persons, 
whether  speaking  or  silent,  who  are  to  appear  in 
them,  so  that  complete  harmony  may  be  produced, 
and  everybody,  small  as  well  as  great,  may  feel 
their  responsibility  in  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  picture.     By  this  means  carelessness  and  list- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  lookers-on  are  avoided. 
They  are  made  to  understand  that  gestures  may 
be  as  eloquent  as  words,  and  that  each  member  of 
a 'crowd  ought  to  possess  a  distinct  and  definite 
individuality   while    taking    part   in    a   common 
action.     In  consequence,  the  throngs  that  fill  the 
stage  in  such  plays  as  Julius  Cmxar,  Fiesco,  and 
Wallenstein's  Camp  (all  of  which  are  to  be  given 
in  London)  are  said  to  be  quite  wonderful  in  their 
reality,    and   in   the  way  in  which   varieties   of 
nationality  and  motive  are  indicated.     "  Work," 
says  the  duke,  "is  the  secret  of  the  Meiningers' 
success  ;  "  and  the  verdict  of  German  audiences 
is  wholly  in  his  favor.     Wherever  the  Meiningers 
perform  they  leave  their  mark  behind  them  by 
stimulating  audiences  to  demand,  and  managers 
to  attempt,  increased  eflScienoy  in  these  really  im- 
portant matters,  which  are  often  regarded  as  ac- 
cessories upon    which  neither  time  nor  thought 
need  be  expended.     It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  tlie  abolition  of  the  detestable  star  sys- 
tem has  rendered  the  performance  of  any  great 
work  inadequate.     If  no  performer  be  pre-emi- 
nent, on  the  other  hand  no  one  is  a(hnitted  who  is 
inadequatd^    The  average  is  remarkably  high.  — 
Boston  Herald. 


of  most  things-may  be  compared  to  tho  swing  of 
the  pendulum ;  so  in  regard  to  reading  from 
figured  bass.  There  was  a  time  when  one  might 
almost  say  there  was  no  other  way  of  playing. 
From  the  epoch  of  Peri,  Viadama,  and  Monte- 
verde  ("who  first  used  this  method),  down  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  including 
Bach  and  Handel,  it  was  the  custom  to  write  for 
the  organ  part  simply  a  figured  bass  line.  But 
the  pendulum  lias  now  swung  to  the  other  side, 
and  all  music,  whether  for  organ  or  piano,  is 
written  out  in  full.     The  player   of  a  hundred 


READING  FROM  FIGURED  BASS. 

It  is  now  some  eighteen  months  ago  that  the 
leader  of  the  Musical  Standard  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Reading  from  Score,  —  that  branch 
so  necessary,  yet  so  neglected  in  the  studies  of  the 
young  musician  of  to-day.  Already  a  change  for 
the  better  has  taken  place  since  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  included  it  in  their  examination 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Music.  Hand-in- 
hand  with  the  study  of  score  reading  —  in  fact 
one  might  almost  call  it  the  preparatory  study  —is 
that  of  reading  from  figured  bass.  If  one  could 
take  the  average  opinions  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion on  this  branch,  it  would  probably  be  that  it 
is  only  useful  to  the  cathedral  organist  in  playing 
from  old  scores.  Even  those  professors  who 
teach  harmony  to  their  pupils  rarely  extend  their 
labors  to  the  rightful  end  by  making  their  schol- 
ars apply  their  theory  to  their  playing,  thus 
watching  the  chord  formations  and  analyzing 
them  as  they  go  by. 

Harmony,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  is  neces- 
sary to  any  one  wishing  to  be  a  composer,  wish- 
ing to  pass  some  examination,  or  wishing  for  the 
honor  of  adding  some  letters  to  the  flourish  after 
liis  name.     It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  history 


\-ears  ago  used  his  mind  as  he  filled  up  from  the 
simple  figured  bass  elaborate  and  artistic  accom- 
paniments. The  player  of  to-day,  as  compared 
with  his  predecessor,  a  mere  machine,  uses  only 
his  fingers  to  play  the  notes  already  printed  for 
him.  A  barrel-organ  can  play  (and  often  far 
more  correctly)  the  usual  work  of  a  modern 
player;  but  no  machine,  however  skilfully  con- 
structed, could  fill  up  the  chords  of  a  figured 
bass.  So  far,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated.  It  remains  now  to  show 
that  this  branch  of  the  art  is  useful  to  the  per- 
former of  to-day,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  past. 

F'irstly,  it  enables  him  to  read  at  sight  with  far 
greater  ease.     The   man  who  is  accustomed  to 
play  from  a  figured    bass   has   no   need   to  read 
carefully  every  note.     He  glances  at  the  chord, 
not  as  four,  five  or  six  individual  notes,  but  as  a 
concrete  mass,  and  plays  it,  while  the  poor  per- 
former, who  studies  alone  the  practical  side,  reads 
up  each  note  one  after  another,  and  at  last,  after 
far  greater  labor  and  expenditure  of  time,  arrives 
at  the  same  result.     To  the  organist,  where  the 
masses  of  notes  in  chords  are  often  huge,  it  be- 
comes doubly  helpful.     Take   such  a  piece,   for 
instance,   as  Guilmant's  celebrated  Choeur  in  D. 
What  labor   for  the  performer  to  read  up  often 
the  eight  or  even  nine  notes  that  sometimes  make 
up  the  chords  contained  in  the  piece  !     Yet  how 
easy  for  the  theoretical  student  to  cast  his  eye  on 
the   mass -r- a  simple   chord,    not   nine   separate 
notes,  but  the  major  common  chord  of  D.     It  is 
of  course  true  that  harmony  must  be  carefully 
and,  as  the  old  Puritans  would  have  said,  "  pain- 
fully "  studied,  before  every  chord  can  be  told  at 
a  glance;  but  when  once  this  has  been  achieved 
the   ease   obtained   in   performance  is  immense. 
How  is  it  obtainable?     A  most  simple  plan  pre- 
sents  itself.      When   studying   harmony,  before 
writing  down  exercises  let  them  beplai/ed  through 
first,  then  loritten,  and  when  the  chapter  or  sec- 
tion, say  on  chords  of  the  seventh  or  on  suspen- 
sions, is   ended,  let   the   pupil  play  over  his  cor- 
rected exercises  and  then  play  the  figured  basses 
from  the  text-book.     Were  this  plan  adopted  by 
professors   of  harmony,   far   more   practical   re- 
sults would  attend  their  labors.     In  yet  another 
form  this  study  is  useful  to  the  organist.    Extem- 
pore playing  is  of  two  kinds,  —  that  which  flows 
without   mental   effort  and   that   of  which   each 
chord  and  phrase  has  to  be  carefully  thought  out. 
How   is   it   possible  that  this  latter  can  be  well 
done  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  harmony  ? 
To  the  harpist,  who  so  often  has  to  "  vamp  "  an 
accompaniment  to  a  song,  it  is  again  of  use. 

Lastly,  it  is  scarcely  possible  properly  to  play 
the  piano  without  some  understanding  of  it. 
Professors  tell  their  pupils  that  the  "  sustaining  " 
pedal  is  never  to  be  used  beyond  the  limit  of  one 
chord.  How  often  arise  cases  in  which,  to  one 
ignoi'ant  of  the  practical  side  of  harmony,  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  know  when  the  chord  has 
really  ended;  or  again,  when  one  discordant  note 
foreign  to  the  sustained  chord  appears  and  is 
carefully  prolonged  by  the  pupil  to  the  agony  of 
the  master.  But  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the 
use  of  reading  from  figured  bass.  The  attention 
of  young  orr/anists  has  been  directe<l  to  the  sulj- 


ject,  since  it  is  included  in  the  tests  at  the  exam- 
inations for  members  of  their  profession ;  but  its 
unirersal  value  has  unfortunately  during  the  past 
few  decades  been  sadly  overlooked.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  this  period  of  musical  awakening  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
excellent  study  of  reading  from  figured  bass 
may  once  more  be  revived.  —  Frank  J.  Sawyer 
{Loud.  Mus.  Standard). 
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MUSIC   m  THE   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  recently  enjoyed  several  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  method  and  results  of  teaching 
vocal  music  in  our  public  schools.    We  copy  else- 
where an  account  of  one  of  these  illustrations  in 
the  Hancock  Grammar  School  for  girls.     It  was 
simply  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  lesson  given 
once  in  two  weeks  to  the  three  younger  classes  by 
Mr.  Holt.     Perhaps,  owing  to  Mr.  Holt's  remark- 
able tact  and  individual  faculty,  the  example  was 
above    the    average;    yet   essentially   the   same 
method  is  pursued  in  all  the  schools,  by  other  ex- 
cellent teachers,  and  this  method  is  the  result  of 
the  experience  and  thought  of  all  of  them.     It 
first  took  root,  however,  in  the  primary  schools, 
when  'a  man  possessed  with  the  genius  of  love 
and   patience    for   such  work  in  such  a  humble 
sphere,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Mason   (now  doing  the 
same  work  in  Japan),  began  to  teach  the  smallest 
children  how  to  sing  naturally  and  sweetly,  first 
by  ear  and  then  by  note.     That  was   in    1864. 
For  simple  songs  he  used  the  first  part  of  "  Hoh- 
mann's  Practical  Course."     He  taught  them  to 
sing  the  scale  to  a  single  syllable  (la),  with  the 
Do,  Re,  Mi,  with  the  letters  C,  A,  B,  etc.,  and 
with  the  numerals  denoting  the  tonic  relations  1, 
2,  3,  etc.     In  one  year  he  had  established  his  sys- 
tem in  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  primary  schools.     It  was  not  long 
before  they  began  to  sing  by  note  in  parts  of 
simple  harmony.     This  method  was  adopted  and 
developed  further  in  the  grammar  schools  by  Mr. 
Sharland  and  others,  and  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal   School  by  Mr.  Eichberg,  who  for  some 
years  has  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  musical  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  only  ideally  that  the  system 
can  be  called  complete.  As  practically  embodied 
it  is  like  the  old  maps  in  which  large  regions,  un- 
explored, are  only  vaguely  outlined.  Since  Mr. 
Mason's  departure  the  primary  schools  have 
been  left  to  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools, 
who  had  imbibed  something  of  the  art  from  the 
originator,  and  the  Boys'  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Questions  have  arisen  and  wavering  policies  pur- 
sued. The  fit  of  municipal  economy  has  interfered 
destructively.  Then  the  whole  method  is  in  con- 
troversy still.  Some  would  abolish  staff  notation, 
and  have  children  taught  upon  the  "  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa  "  system.  Others  cry  out  against  the  absurdi- 
ty, as  they  think,  of  what  they  call  the  "  movable 
Do,"  instead  of  always  associating  Do,  Re,  Mi, 
etc.,  with  one  and  the  same  absolute  pitch. 

Mr.  Holt's  lesson  fully  proved  the  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa  system  to  be  quite  unnecessary;  while  as  to 
the  "  movable  Do,"  or  the  making  Do  stand  for 
the  key-note  of  whatever  scale,  it  was  manifest  to 
all  present  that  the  children  made  the  transpo- 
sitions with  unerring  certainty,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
instinctively,  without  conscious  intellectual  effort. 
In  this  way  the  scholar  learns  not  only  to  strike 
the  given  tone,  but  he  unconsciously  learns  at  the 
same  time  the  relations  of  the  tones  to  one  an- 
other  and   to   the   funilamental   or    key-tone  of 
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whatever  scale.  Does  tins  prevent  the  recogni- 
tion of  "  ahsokite  pitch  "  witli  tliose  who  may  he 
capable  of  that  anyway?  Not  in  the  least.  So 
there  is  something  gained,  rnd  nothing  lost. 

Mr.  Holt's  teaching  is  objective.  The  children 
are  made  to  feel  and  recognize  the  tones  as  men- 
tal objects ;  while  whatever  of  theory,  or  gram- 
mar, or  arbitrary  conventional  signs  and  devices 
may  be  involved  in  the  process,  they  get  it  all  un- 
consciously, as  one  learns  to  know  the  streets, 
with  the  shop  signs,  by  often  passing  through 
them.  He  does  not  make  the  great  mistake  of 
puzzling  them  with  theory  before  they  know  mu- 
sic, which  is  like  the  old  absurdity  of  teaching 
English  grammar,  the  most  abstract  of  studies,  to 
young  children. 

The  reading  and  singing  in  parts,  the  training 
of  the  ear  to  harmony,  was  very  beautiful.  And 
the  power  of  sustaining  a  tone  while  other  voices 
moved  into  a  neighbor  tone,  producing  passing 
dissonance  resolving  into  harmony,  was  finely  il- 
lustrated when  the  teacher  used  two  pointers, 
thereby  extemporizing  what  was  literally  count- 
erpoint !     But  more  hereafter. 


BERLIOZ'S  REQUIEM. 

(Concluded.) 
No.  G.  (Lacrymosa.)     The   longest  movement 
in  the  whole  Requiem.     The  rhythm  of    the  or- 
chestra is  peculiar,  and  can  best  be  shown  by 
quotation :  — 

Wooden  Wind. 
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ViOLiNS  &  Violas. 
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•    -   cry-mo  -  sa 
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This  theme  is  worked  out  at  great  length,  and 
with  a  very  firm  hand,  the  orchestra  gradual!)- 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  the  vast 
army  of  instruments  lend  their  voices  to  the  bil- 
lowing tide  of  harmony.  There  is  but  little  va- 
riety :  the  music  rolls  on  and  on  with  the  terrible 
persistency  of  Fate.  Formally,  it  is  the  simplest 
movement  in  the  Requiem ;  it  is  one  continuous 
wail.     Yet  it  is  not  b)'  any  means  easv  to  sino' 


well.  Unless  the  chorus  sing  with  something  of 
nobility  of  style,  and  great  breadth  in  phrasing, 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  music  reminding  one 
of  some  of  the  slow  ensemble  .pieces  in  mod- 
ern Italian  opera;  things  from  which  it  differs 
widely  in  spirit,  although  it  resembles  them  some- 
what in  the  method  of  its  development  and  the 
pertinacious  swing  of  its  rhythm. 

No.  7.  (Offerlorium.)  A  long  fugued  move- 
ment in  -D-minor,  for  orchestra  without  trumpfts, 
trombones  or  drums,  two  ophieleides  being  used 
at  times,  very  like  contrafagotti,  to  strengthen  the 
basses.  The  general  character  of  the  music  is 
that  of  the'  slow  fugued  marches  which  Berlioz 
was  fond  of  writing  (the  one  in  the  Enfance  du 
Christ,  for  examjile) ;  marches  more  by  their 
steady,  onward  progression  than  by  their  rhythm. 
Of  all  the  things  of  this  sort  Berlioz  has  written, 
this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
beautiful.  It  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  While  the  or- 
chestra is  thus  engaged,  the  chorus  repeat  at  in- 
tervals, sotto  voce  (in  unison  and  octaves),  the  text 
of  the  Offertorium ;  "  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex 
glorice.  Libera  animas  omnium  Jidelium  dej'unc- 
torum,"  etc.  The  choral  phrase  to  which  this 
text  is  sung  bears  no  rhythmic  relation  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  orchestra,  and  consists  of  only  two  notes, 
A  and  B-Jlat,  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Tlie 
monotony  of  this  psalmody  contrasts  finely  with 
the  rich  variety  of  figures  and  instrumental  tifits 
in  the  orchestra.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  sin- 
gularly impressive.  Near  the  end  the  orchestra 
becomes  silent,  while  the  chorus  still  repeats  its 
droning  murmur  :  "  Quam  olim  Ahrahce,  et  semini 
ejus,"  when  at  the  word  "pro7nisisti,"  the  har- 
mony gets  fuller  and  fuller,  until  a  beautiful  ca- 
dence in  /)-major  (twice  repeated)  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close. 

No.  8.  (  Hostias  et  Preces.)  A  four-part  chant 
for  male  chorus,  containing  some  exquisitely 
beautiful  harmony.  The  orchestra  is,  for  the 
most  part,  silent,  playing  a  long-sustained  and 
swelled  chord  after  every  sentence  sung  by  the 
chorus.  These  chords  in  the  orchestra  may  be 
ranged  among  the  .most  original  "  effects  "  in  the 
whole  work.  Here  Berlioz  has  made  an  orches- 
tral experiment  which  no  one  has  ever  attempted 
to,  reproduce,  in  spite  of  the  striking  and  almost 
unearthly  beauty  of  the  effect  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining.  Indeed,  any  reproduction  would  be 
the  sheerest  plagiarism.  These  chords  are  in 
four-part  harmony,  written  for  three  flutes  and 
eight  tenor  trombones,  the  flutes  playing  the  three 
upper  notes  of  each  chord  high  above  the  staff, 
while  all  the  trombones  play  the  bass  note  in  uni- 
son, and  in  their  very  lowest  register.  Thus  there 
is  a  gap  of  three,  and  sometimes  four,  octaves  be- 
tween the  bass  and  the  part  next  above  it.  The 
effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful ;  Berlioz  has  best 
described  it  himself,  in  his  "  Traite'  d'lnstrumen- 
tation,"  US  follows:  — 

"  The  sound  of  the  flutes,  separated  from  that 
of  the  trombones  by  an  immense  interval,  seems  to 
thus  be  the  very  high  harmonic  resonance  of  the 
latter."  One  would  naturally  think  that  the 
eight  trombones,  playing  in  uuison,  would  larifelv 
over-balance  the  three  flutes,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  ;  the  dynandc  equilibrium  is  perfect. 

No.  9.  ( Sancttcs. )  Surely  few  things  in 
sacred  music  can  be  called  more  divinely  beautiful 
than  this  tenor  solo,  each  phrase  qf  which  is  an- 
swered in  turn  by  the  three-part  female  chorus. 
This  solo  would  of  itself  sulKcc  to  show  that  Ber- 
lioz's exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra,  and  his  exceptionally  skilful 
treatment  of  the  same,  were  fully  equalled  by  his 
skill  in  treating  the  human  voice.  -Although  the 
solo  is  written  almost  exclusively  in  the  highest 
register  of  the  tenor  voice,  it  is  as  easily  mastered 
by  the  singer  as  hosts  of  other  songs  which  run 
on    less   ambitious  notes.     The  very   hin-h    pas- 


sages almost  sing  themselves,  and  require  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  The  music 
is  full  of  striking  enharmonic  modulations,  yet  the 
general  sense  of  the  tonality  (fJ-JJat-ma.^or)  is  se- 
curely preserved.  The  orchestral  accompaniment 
consists  of  violas  playing  a  four-part  tremolo,  while 
a  flute  and  four  solo  violins  con  sordini  play  lon"-- 
sustained  notes  in  cdtissimo.  The  effect  is  of  the 
most  luminous ;  the  music  is  white  with  a  heav- 
enly radiance.  This  wonderful  Andante  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  short,  spiriteil  three-part  tonal  fuorue, 
almost  without  accompaniment,  to  the  words : 
^' llosanna  in  excelsis .' "  The  second  violins 
double  the  soprani,  the  'celli  double  the  tenors, 
and  the  double-basses  double  the  basses.  The 
rest  of  the  orchestra  is  silent.  Then  the  "  Sanc- 
lus  "  is  repeated  note  for  note,  the  'celli  now  play- 
ing a  low  bass  under  the  tremolo  of  the  violas 
while  every  now  and  then  a  pianissimo  note  is 
struck  by  the  big  drum  and  cymbals.  Then  the 
fugue  is  repeated  in  turn,  now  accompanied  by 
the  full  orchestra  (cornets  and  ophieleides  beino- 
substituted  for  the  more  usual  trombones),  while 
the  first  violins,  divided  into  four  parts,  continue 
their  long  altissimo  notes. 

No.  10.  (Agnus  Dei  and  Requiem.)  The 
wooden  wind  instruments  play  a  series  of  sim- 
ple triads,  separated  by  long  rests,  each  chord 
being  re-echoed  in  turn  by  the  violas.  The  suc- 
cession of  chords  is  peculiar:  .4 -major,  B-flal- 
major,  ^l-minor,  C-major,  ^-minor,  Z)-major,  G- 
major.  It  seems  like  liarmonies  from  the  other 
world,  the  mysterious  effect  being  enhanced  bv 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  Berlioz  has  combined 
the  instruments.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  hol- 
low, almost  ghastly,  tone  proceed  from  instru- 
ments. It  sounds  as  if  the  chords  were  played 
by  the  ghosts  of  flutes  and  reeds.  The  Agnus 
itself  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  music  of  the  Hos- 
tias in  a  different  rhythm. 

The  closing  Requiem  is  also  a  repetition,  note 
for  note,  of  the  first  number  of  the  work,  to 
which  is  now  added  a  most  beautiful  Amen  in  G- 
major.  In  this  Amen,  all  the  sixteen  trombones 
(playing  in  four-parts),  and  all  the  drums,  are 
added  to  the  original  orchestra.  Musically  speak- 
ing, it  consists  of  a  series  of  six  distinct  cadences, 
all  of  which  close  on  the  chord  of  6'-major.  ([ 
quote  only  the  chorus-parts.)  W.  F.  A. 
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LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Tlie  readers  of  the  Evening  Transcript  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  William  F.  Aptliorp 
lias  undertalceu  the  duties  of  musical  critic  in  that 
biisht  and  independent,  no  longer  "  little ''  paper,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Clement,  who  assnmestlie  clniir  of  editor- 
in-chief.    Mr.  F.  H.  Jenksloolvs  after  tlie  tlieatres,  etc. 

TheH.vuvakd  Musical  Association  will  ,<;ive 

orchestral  concerts  at  the  Boston  Museum  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  December  8,  1S81,  Januarys,  Januaiy  2U, 
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February  16  and  March  9,  1.SS2.  The  orchestra  will 
number  sixty  players,  with  Carl  Zerrahn  as  conductor 
and  Bernard  Lii?temaun  as  leading  first  violin.  Season 
tickets  (to  be  procured  only  through  members  of  the 
Association),  |5.00  each;  single  tickets,  $1.50. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Apollo  Club,  June'7,  the  fol- 
lowing-named officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term  :  President,  John  Phelps  Putnam;  Vice-President, 
Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr. ;  Clerk,  Arthur  Reed;  Treasurer, 
Ch.-irles  T.  Howard;  Librarian,  John  N.  DantoitU; 
Musical  Director,  B.  J.  Lang;  Committee  on  Music, 
Allen  A.  Brown,  for  three  years;  Committee  on  Voices, 
Jolm  H.  Stickney,  William  P.  Blake,  Edward  C. 
Moseley,  Henry  M.  Aiken. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cecilia,  held  June 

9,  the  following  were  elected  officers:  President,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike;  Vice-President,  S.  W.  Langnjaid; 
Secretary,  George  O.  G.  Coale;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Reed; 
Librarian,  Henry  G.  Carey;  Directors,  A.  Parker 
Browne;  George  E.  Foster,  I.  F.  Kingsbury,  "VV.  J. 
Windram. 

A  concert  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Peter- 

.silea  Academy  was  given  Thursday  night  in  the  Union 
Hall,  before  a  large  audience.  The  programme  was  a 
varied  one,  and  included,  besides  piano-playing,  two 
readings  and  two  songs  by  young  ladies,  and  a  cornet 
Bolo.  Above  the  general  excellence  of  the  piano-play- 
ing, that  of  Master  Milo  Benedict  at  once  impressed 
itself  as  being  remarkable,  both  in  execution  and  in- 
telligent interpretation.  He  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing boy  of  about  fourteen,  whose  talent  for  the  piano 
is  particularly  wonderful,  in  that  he  gives  to  his  play- 
ing very  much  more  refined  and  delicate  expression 
than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  liis  years.  The 
playing  of  Miss  Lottie  Du  Vernet  and  the  reading  of 
Miss  Susie  Porter  were  also  especially  enjoyable.  — Ad- 
vertise!: 

At  the  closing  concert  by  the  Schubert  Club  of 

Salem,  last  evening,  there  were  presented  the  cantata 
of  The  Crusaders,  by  Niels  W.  Gade,  Mrs.  E.  Hum- 
phrey Allen  singing  the  part  of  Armida,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Langmaid  that  of  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Arnold  that 
of  Peter  the  Hermit;  selections  from  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  Dr.  Langmaid  singing  the  tenor  solos  and 
Mr.  Arnold  the  bass.  The  performances  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  and  gave  great  sat- 
isfaction,—  Transcript,  June  i. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  eight  con- 
certs for  the  benefit  of  its  associate  members  next  sea- 
son, the  dates  being  the  following:  Thursday  evenings, 
November  10,  December  1,  December  22,  January  12, 
February  2,  February  2^,  March  10,  and  April  13.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  of  prograiumes  will  not  be  acted 
upon  until  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  a  conductor  for 
the  season,  a  question  likely  to  be  decided  during  the 
coming  week. 

Gustave  Albert  Lortzing's  opera,  The  Czar  and 

Zimmerman,  is  to  be  included  in  the  re'pertoire  of  the 
"Ideal"  opera  company  next  season  being  given  the 
title,  Tlie  Czar  and  Carpenter,  Mr.  Oscar  Weil, 
who  has  for  tour  years  been  engaged  .at  the  Bush  Sti'eet 
Theatre,  San  Francisco,  in  operatic  translation  and 
adaptation,  has  i>repared  the  libretto,  and  the  opera 
will  be  brought  out  under  liis  direction.  The  cast  is 
to  be:  Burgomaster,  M.  H.Whitney;  Peter Ivanow,  W. 
H.  Fesseuden;  the  Czar,  W.  H,  MacDouald;  Marquis, 
Tom  Karl;  Lord  Lyndham,  G.  Kauimerlee;  Lefort, 
George  Frothingham;  Widow  Brown,  Lizzie  Burton; 
Marie,  Marie  Stone.  The  oijei-a  was  written  in  1837, 
and  immediately  became  po|mlar  all  over  Germany, 
where  it  is  still  a  standard  work.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  1871,  and  made  a  great 
success.  The  music  and  the  book  are  both  bright  and 
attractive,  and  one  of  the  notable  numbers  is  a  quartet 
for  male  voices,  which  will  be  sung  by  Messrs.  Whitney, 
MacDonald,  Karl  and  Fesseuden.  Lortziug  was  his 
own  librettist,  and,  having  been  educated  for  the  stage, 
subsequently  studied  music,  and  sang  with  success  the 
tenor  roles  in  this  and  other  operas.  The  membership 
of  tlio  "  Ideals"  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  the  dates  of  the  company  are  practically  tilled  for 
the  entire  season  of  1881  and  '82. 

Music  in  tue  Public  Schools.     A  number  of 

well-known  musical  men  and  prominent  educators 
were  present  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Hancock  School 
yesterday  afternoon  to  witness  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt's  method 
of  teaching  singing.  Among  those  present  were  Gen- 
eral Henry  K.  Oliver,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  Professor  David  B.  Hagar 
of  Salem,  William  Coggswell  of  Bradford,  B.  J.  Lang, 
J.  W.  Tufts,  S.  B.  Whitney,  J.  B.  Sharland.  H.M.  Ma- 
son, several  of  the  school  supervisors,  and  members  of 
the  school  committee.  Mr.  Holt,  who  is  one  of  the  mu- 
sic instructors  in  the  public  schools,  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  system  now  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  ear  of  his  pupil  should  be  trained  before 


the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  eye;  and  he  showed 
conclusii-ely  how  practical  results  can  be  achieved  by 
the  staff  notation.  He  showed  that  there  is  no  need  of 
the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  which  dispenses  with  notes 
and  staif,  and  which  is  slowly  creeping  into  the  public 
scliools  of  this  country,  after  the  Eiiglish  custom.  Mr. 
Holt's  method  consists  in  teaching  sounds  as  mental 
objects,  the  notes  being  sounded  in  numerical  order, 
thereby  impressing  themselves  indelibly  on  tlie  minds 
of  the  young  scholars.  Tire  objective  teaching  is  caught 
instantly  by  the  pupils,  and  the  exhibition  given  yes- 
terdiiy  by  the  scholars  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  classes  was  conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  erred  somewhat  in  his  statement  that  "it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  music  entirely  from  our 
schools  than  retain  it  under  the  present  method."  The 
young  pupils  evinced  remarkable  skill  iu  reading  at 
sight,  and  that  it  was  sight-reading  was  demonstrated 
when  one  of  the  audience  wrote  a  simple  exercise  on 
the  blackboard,  the  same  being  correctly  interpreted 
and  readily  rendered  by  the  class.  The  exercises 
greatly  pleased  the  spectators,  who  congratulated  Mr. 
Holt  on  his  successful  demonstration  of  the  simplicity 
and  utility  of  his  method.  —  Advertiser,  June  7. 

Music  FOK  THE  PEOPLE.   The  Advertiser  (June 

6)  discourses  at  length,  and  with  hearty  praise,  of  the 
opening  Sunday  afternoon  free  band  concert  provided 
by  the  city  fathers.  The  crowd  was  very  great  and 
showed  itself  truly  an  audience,  perfectly  orderly,  at- 
tentive, and  apparently  delighted.     We  quote:  — 

The  concert  was  entirely  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  suspicion  of  sham,  which  has  justly  att:iched  to 
some  of  the  public  concerts  in  former  years,  could  find 
no  wai-raut  on  this  occasion.  The  promises  were  all 
fullilled.  The  band  of  fifty  musicians  which  played  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Baldwin's  baton  contained,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
no  "dummies;"  there  was  certainly  no  suggestion  of 
such  to  the  observant  spectator  or  listener.  .  .  .  The 
music,  while  having  enough  character  to  demand  care- 
ful attention  for  its  proper  appreciation,  and  to  serve  as 
a  real  means  of  education  for  the  masses,  yet  abounded 
in  melodies  and  striking  eifects  that  constantly  arrested 
the  attention  of  even  the  careless  listener  and  effect- 
ually escaped  tediousness.  Too  mucli  can  hardly  be 
said  in  pr'tise  of  the  introduction  in  popular  pro- 
grammes of  such  sterling  music  as  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March,  theHuugarian  march  from  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  and  the  Hallelujah  chorus  of 
Handel  arranged  for  instruments.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  first  to  bring  out  Mr. 
Carney's  effective  military  baud  arrangement  of  the 
Berlioz  march,  producing  it  at  some  of  his  concerts 
last  winter.  It  is  a  tine  band  selection,  and  should  be- 
come a  standard  favorite  among  programme-makers 
for  popular  concerts  of  the  bettei'  sort.  Yesterday's 
concert  was  particularly  notable  for  the  first  produc- 
tion in  America  of  the  Ketraite  Tartane,  by  Selliirtck 
director  of  the  French  Garde  Ke[)ublicaine.  it  was 
spolcen  of  on  the  programme  as  a  companion  to  the 
"Turkish  Patrol,"  which  had  such  a  rage,  and  it  has 
many  of  the  same  elements  of  fascination  for  the  popu- 
lar ear;  yet  it  is  anything  but  a  copy  of  the  other  piece. 
The  piece  belongs  to  that  limited  class  that  appeals  at 
once  to  the  popular  fancy,  and  is  heard  with  pleasure, 
also,  one  or  twice  at  least,  by  tlie  educated  ear.  Of  the 
conceit  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  it  was  an  occasion 
where  the  tutored  and  untutored  listener  could  meet 
on  a  common  ground  of  sympathy,  where  the  one 
could  find  eutertainmeut  and  the  other  both  entertain- 
ment and  instruction. 

In  our  future  oratorio  performances  we  shall 

miss  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  vener.able  figures 
in  the  chorus,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris,  one  of 
the  most  faithful  iu  the  ranks  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
basses.  We  remember  with  what  real  feeling,  and 
with  moist  eyes,  he  used  to  speak  of  Bach's  Passion 
Music,  after  the  Society  had  been  rehearsing  it.  The 
Trt^nscript  of  June  8  says  of  him: 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris,  a  well-known  citizen  of  the 
West  End,  wliose  death  is  announced,  was  an  old  Free 
Soiler,  an  anti-slavery  man,  and  of  late  years  a  stiiunch 
Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  from  Ward  'J  in  1859  and  1860,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Asso- 
ci.ation,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  ever  since 
its  foriiKitioii.  Mr.  Morris  w%as  born  in  South  Carolin.a, 
but  iu  early  life  went  to  Nantucket,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  but  had  beeii  ,a  resident  of  this  city  for 
nearly  forty  years,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tinned  paints,  of  which  he  was  the  in- 
ventor, and  he  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  plan  of 
showing  paints  on  cards.  He  was  a  man  of  sterliug  in- 
tegrity and  had  strong  convictions  of  right  and  dut;y. 

NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

Sale  of  Autographs.  A  collection  of  original  mu- 
sical manuscripts  and  autographs,  belonging  to  Joliann 
Kofka  of  Vienna,  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  May 
14,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Scliubert,  Weber  and  many  other  great  masters  of  the 
last  and  the  present  century  were  represeiiletl  in  the 


catalogue.  But  one  work  by  Bach  was  offered,  a  suite, 
which  was  sold  for  150  Ir.  There  were  eleven  manu- 
scripts by  Beethoven,  which  brought  from  100  fr.  to 
975  fr.,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  fourteen  sketches 
of  motifs  used  in  some  of  the  master's  work  of  his  last 
period:  the  autographs  of  the  "Bagatelles"  brought 
500  fr. ;  ten  of  his  letters  were  sold  at  from  30  f r.  to 
340  fr.  A  canon  by  Cherubini  brought  45  fr.,  and  three 
of  his  letters  50  fr.,  60  fr.  and  80  fr.,  respectively.  A 
mass  by  Haydn  found  a  purchaser  at  600  fr.,  other 
compositions  being  disposed  o^  at  150  fr.,  and  245  fr. ; 
five  letters  were  knocked  down  at  39  fr.  to  185  fr. 
Three  compositions  by  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  the 
author  of  The  Creation,  were  bid  off  for  50  fr.,  100  fr., 
and  126  fr.  A  canon  by  Mendelssohn  was  sold  for  90 
fr.,  and  an  unpublished  symphony,  composed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  for  685  f r. ;  two  letters  were  sold  for 
75  fr.  and  80  fr.  Mozart's  works  and  letters  excited 
the  liveliest  competition.  There  were  realized  for  four 
manuscripts  the  following  piices:  Cadenza  of  a  sym- 
phouie  coucertante,  with  a  letter  by  Aloys  Fuchs,  the 
Austrian  composer,  referring  to  the  manuscript,  one 
page,  290  fr. ;  two  songs,  written  in  the  composer's 
youth,  two  pages,  300  f r. ;  song,  one  page  340  f r, ;  two 
pages  of  a  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instruments, 
420  fr.  A  lock  of  his  hair  sold  for  115  fr.,  a  letter  of 
two  pages  for  1,750  fr.,  and  another  of  four  pages  for 
2,050  fr.  In  the  Mozart  department  were  also  found 
letters  of  his  father  and  wife,  and  the  diary  of  the  pro- 
fessional trips  made  by  the  young  Mozart,  kept  by  his 
sister,  which  brought  975  fr.  Seven  of  Schubert's  man- 
uscripts were  sold  at  prices  from  50  fr.  to  200  fr.,  and  a 
manuscript  and  two  letters  by  Von  Weber  for  185  fr., 
145  fr.  and  210  fr.,  respectively.  The  miscellaneous 
department  included  twenty-six  titles.  A  programme 
in  Hector  Berlioz's  writing  brought  11  fr.,  a  letter  by 
Gounod  88  fr.,  a  manuscript  by  Meyerbeer  43  fr.,  a 
letter  by  Schumann  43  fr.,  one  by  Wagner  30  fr.,  and 
a  collection  of  thirty-six  signatures  of  distinguished 
musicians  275  fr. 


CHI0.4.GO.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  will  give  a  festival 
in  Chicago  in  1882,  immediately  after  those  which  he 
will  give  iu  NewYork  and  Cincinnati,  using  the  same  so- 
loists. He  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  lessee  of  the 
Central  Music  Hall,  to  give  a  series  of  forty-two  concerts 
in  the  Exposition  building,  beginning  July  11.  For  this 
purpose  he  will  have  an  orchestra  of  fifty  pieces,  twen- 
ty-five of  which  he  will  bring  from  New  York.  These 
concerts  will  be  made  popular  in  character.  After  the 
close  of  the  series  here  he  will  give  a  week's  concerts 
in  Milwaukee,  and  close  the  season,  probably,  iu  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Hans  Balatka,  who  has  done  more  for  Chicago, 

musically,  than  any  other  man,  and  who  is  to  conduct 
the  June  Silugerfest  in  that  city,  was  a  musical  di- 
rector at  seventeen,  having  been  elected  at  that  age 
leader  of  the  Academic  Choir  at  Vienna,  where  he  gave 
very  acceptable  concerts. 

The  programme  for  the  Festival  of  the  North- 

.  American  Siingerbund  (June  29  to  July  3),  Hans  Ba- 
latka, Conductor,  is  before  us.  The  first  (Wednesday) 
evening  offers  Max  Bruch's  Odijsseus,  the  solos  by 
Mine.  ipeschka-Lentner,  Miss  Annie  Gary,  and  Messrs. 
Candidus  and  Keminertz.  Thursday  afternoon  a  mis- 
cellaneous concert,  as  follows:  — 

Overture  to  Oberon Weber 

"  O  lieb'  so  laiig  du  lieben  kannst,"  chorus         .        Weber 

Cleveland  Gesangverein.    W.  Malniene,  Director. 
Bravourar-Variations  for  soprano  with  liute  ob- 

ligato •       •       Adam 

Mine.  Peschka-Leutner.    Flute,  Mr.  Oesterle. 
Siegmund's  Love  Song  from  "Die  Walkyre"  .       Wagner 

Mr.  W.  Candidus. 
Tasso  (Lamento  e  Trionfo),  symphonic  poem        .       Liszt 

Aria  from '•Seiniramide" Eossiui 

Miss  Hannah  McCarthy,  of  Chicago. 

Te  Deum,  chorus Haydn 

Cincinnati  Orpheus.    C.  Barus,  Director. 
Robert  toi  que  j'aime  from  "  Eobert  "  .       .       Meyerbeer 

■    Mnie.  E.  Donaldi. 
Scherzo  from  "  Midsummer  Kighi's  Dream  " 

Meiidelssoliii 
Prayer  and  aria  from  "Kienzi"         ,       .       .        Wagner 

Mr.  H.  Lindau,  of  Cincinnati. 
"  Why  do  the  Nations  "  from  "Messiah  "  .       Handel 

Mr.  J.  Benziug,  of  Cincinnati. 
Overture  to  "  William  Tell "  .  .  .  .  Rossini 
Thursday  evening.  First  part  of  Elijah,  by  the 
Beethoven  and  the  Bach  and  Handel  Societies  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Musical  Society  of  Milwaukee,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn;  soloists:  Mme.  Leut- 
ner.  Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Candidus  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 
'This  to  be  preceded  by :  — 

ICaisermarsch  with  the  final  chorus   .        .        .        Wagner 
By  the  North-American  Sangerbund,  1,500  voices. 

I\Iasouic  Cantata 

Mr.  W.  Ca  ididus. 
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Prayer  before  Battle,  chorus    ....       Moeliring 

Nortli-Aiiierican  Siingerbund, 
Aria  of  tlie  Queen  of  Kight,  from  "  Magic  JFlute" 

Mozart 
Mme.  Pesclika-Leutner. 
"  Clie  faro  "  from  "  Orpheus  "        ....       GUu-.k 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 
Salamis.    Triumphal  hymn  of  the  Greeks  after 

the  naval  victory  at  Salamis       ....       Bruch 

North-American  Sangerbund.     Solo  chorus  by  the  Juuger 

Miinnerchor  of  Philadelphia. 

FouETH  Concept,  Feiday,  at  2  p.  m. 
Symphony  in  C  (No.  2,  Op.  CI)        ...       Schumann 

"  Vorbel  "  chorus Moehring 

Columbus  Mannerchor.    Director,  Carl  Schoppelrei. 

Aria  from  "  Stradella " Flotow 

Mr.  Ed.  Schultze,  of  Chicago. 
Bolero  from  "Sicilian  Vespers"    ....       Verdi 

Mnie.  Peschka-Leutner. 
Fantasia  from  "  Moses  iiiEgypt,"  for  the 

harp Parish-Alvars 

Mr.  H.  Breytschuok,  of  New  York. 
Qui  sdegno  (In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen)       .       .       Mozart 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 
"  Das  Miidchen  von  Sorrent "    .       .       .       .       Schrader 
Mannerchor des Milwaukee  Musik-Vereins.    Eugen  Luen- 

ing.  Director. 
"Awake,  Saturnia! "  from  "Semele"       .       .       Handel 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Spring's  Foreboding,  chorus      ....       Kreutzer 

Junger  Mannerchor,  of  Philadelphia.     C.  Gaertuer, 

Director. 

Grand  Trio  from  "'William  Tell"      .       .       .       Eossini 

Mr.  W.  Candidus,  Mr.  F.  llemmertz,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

Fifth  Cokceet,  Feiday  Evekixg,  July  1. 
"  Brunnen  "W^underbar,"  chorus  wiih  solos     .       .       Abt 
N.  A.  Sangerbund.      Baritone  solo,  Mr.  F.  Eemmertz. 
Solo  chorus  by  the  Germania  Mannerchor  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Aria  from  "Euryanthe" Weber 

Mr.  W.  Candidus. 
The   Consecration  of  Solomon's   'Jemple,  chorus 

with  solos Till 

N.  A.  Sangerbund.     Bass  solo,  Mr.  F.  Eemniertz. 

Theme  and  Variations •       Proch 

Mme.  Peschka-Leutner. 

Scene  from  "  Friihjof  " Bruch 

Apollo  Club,  of  Chicago.    Mr.  W'm.  L.  Tomlins,  Director. 

Walther's  Prize  Song,  from  "Die  Meistersinger "    Wagner 

Mr.  W.  Candidus. 

"  All  alone,"  chorus Braun 

N.  A.  Sangerbund. 

"  0  mio  Fernando,"  from  "  La  Favorita  "      .       Donizetti 

Mme.  E.  Donaldi. 

"lamaEoamer" Mendelssohn 

Mr.  M.  W.  'n^hitney. 
Drusus's  Death.    Dramatic  scene         .       .       Eeissmann 
K.  A.  Sangerbund.      Soloists:    Veleda,  Mme.  Peschka^ 
Leutner;  Drusus,  Mr.  W.  Candidus;  Priest  of  Wodan, 
Mr.  F.  Eemmertz. 

Sixth  Cokceet,  Satueday,  July  2,  at  2  p.  m.    Me. 
ADOLI'H  Eoseubecker,  Cosductoe. 

Overture  to  "  Eobespierre  " Litolif 

"  Kormannenzug,"  chorus       ....       Moehring 
Germania  Mannerchor,  Cincinnati.     W.  Ekert,  Director. 

La  Captive , .       .       Berlioz 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 
"  Les  Preludes,"  symphonic  poem  .        .       .       Liszt 

Aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  "  11  mio  tesoro"   .       Mozart 

Herr  Hugo  Lindau  von  Cincinnati. 
"Eolling   on    foaming    billows"    from    the 

"  Creation,"  aria Haydn 

Mr.  M.  W.  "Whitney. 
Air,  arranged  by  Eosenbecker         .       ,       .       .       Bach 
a.  Brude  faerden,  Kjerulf. 
h.  Hor  OSS  Svea  Werneberg. 

Freja,  of  Chicago.    Mr.  Moo,  Director. 
"  Pace  o  luio  Dio  "  from  "  Forza  del  Destino  "    .       Verdi 

Mme.  Donaldi. 
Indian  March  from  "L'Africaine"       .       ,       Meyerbeer 

Seventh  Coxoert,   Saturday  Evesikg,  July  2. 

Festmarsch,  Op.  6 Lassen 

"  Tremate,  Empj,"  Trio          ....       Beethoven 
Mme.  Peschka-Leutner,  Mr.  Candidus,  Mr.  F.  Eenmiertz. 
Introduction  aud  Third  Scene  from  "  Lohen- 
grin " Wagner 

Witb  all  the  principal  soloists. 
Part  II. 
Ninth  Symphony,  Op.  125        ....       Beethoven 
Solos:    Mme.    Peschka-Leutner,    soprano;    Miss    Annie 
Louise  Cary,  alto;  Mr.  W.  Candidus,  tenor;  Mr.  F.  Kem- 
mertz,  baritone.      Festival  Chorus  of  the  N.  A.  Siinger- 
bund. 

Mauricio  Dengremont,  the  young  Brazilian  violinist, 
■who  arrived  in  New  Yorli  from  New  Orleans  Thursday, 
was  ou  Friday  evening  presented  witli  the  gold  medal 
subscribed  for  by  the  Brazilian  residents  of  New  Yorli. 
A  large  audience  assembled  in  one  of  the  parlors  of 
Uelmonico's,  prominent  Brazilians  and  a  number  of 
the  officers  of  the  Brazilian  man-of-war,  Guanabara, 
now  lying  in  New  Yorlc  harbor,  forming  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  visitors.     The  obverse  of  the  medal  rep- 


resents at  the  base  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  its  wonderful  girdle  of  mountains. 
Above  these  the  youth  is  represented  being  borne 
heavenward  upon  the  wings  of  a  condor  or  Brazilian 
eagle,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  lyre,  representing 
his  art,  while  with  his  outstretched  right  hand  he  points 
to  the  stars.  At  the  topis  the  legend,  "Sic  itiir  ad 
astra."  The  likeness  of  Dengremont  is  excellent, 
and  even  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  the 
features  are  at  once  recognized.  Ou  the  reverse  there 
is  a  wreath,  around  whicli  is  the  dedication :  "A  Manri- 
cio  Dengremont "  (in  the  middle),  "  Os  Brazileiros 
residentes  7ios  Estados  Unidos  "  (aroand),  and  the 
date,  "  MDCCCLXXXI."  The  loop  is  set  with  emer- 
alds and  diamonds,  which,  with  the  vello'w  gold,  are 
the  national  colors  of  Brazil.  Altogether,  the  medal 
is  one  of  the  finest  ever  strucli  in  this  country.  Its  ac- 
tual cost  was  9'625. 


In  1849,  when  Meyerbeer  brought  out  his  Prophet, 
his  most  intimate  friend,  his  alter-ef/o  as  it  were,  was 
an  individual  answering  to  the  highly  poetical  name 
of  August.  Who  was  this  August,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  could  celebrate  the  immense  success  of  that 
opera,  with  his  boon  friends  and  companions,  and  dare 
to  say  to  them,  "  I  made  a  capital  hit  last  uiglit.  didn't 
I  ?  "  'Well,  August  was  the  leader  of  a  well-organ- 
ized claque  —  a  perfect  Hercules,  and  thrice  badly 
would  have  fared  whoever  incurred  the  giant's  dis- 
pleasure. His  hands  were  of  a  dimension  which  plainly 
indicated  that  Providence  had  predestined  him  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  service  of  his  profession;  his 
technical  training  in  manifesting  his  approbation  was 
such  as  to  produce  tjie  impression  of  a  cfescendo  ap 
jilause  of  a  'whole  audience.  At  the  rehearsals  for  the 
Prophet,  Meyerbeer  always  stood  near  hiui,  and  lis- 
tened to  August's  suggestions  with  an  almost  child-like 
simplicitj',  just  as  if  August  were  a  Delphian  oracle 
One  day  the  great  August  said  to  the  maestro,  "  Strike 
out  the  overture  —  it  is  too  tiresome,  too  insipid."  And 
the  overture  to  the  P)'oj:)/iet  was  never  played!  Mey- 
erbeer was  frequently  heard  to  say,  "  August  has  been 
of  more  use  to  me  in  my  theatrical  practice  than  all 
the  critics  in  the  world ! ' ' 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Beelin.  a  'Wagnerian  zealot  writes  to  the  Liepzig 
Signale :  — 

Tlie  Nibelungenritig,  on  its  first  performance  here, 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  at  the  "Victoria 
Theatre.  The  approbation  of  the  audience,  who 
filfed  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  spacious  house, 
took  tlie  form  even  on  tlie  first  night,  wlien  Rhein- 
(jold  was  given,  of  mild  enthusiasm,  but  it  rose  to 
enthusiasm  in  the  wildest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
on  the  WaUcure  evening,  and,  were  the  word  capable 
of  still  more  comprehensive  significance,  such  sig- 
nificance must  be  considered  as  having  belonged  to 
it  after  the  performance  of  the  Giitterddmmerung , 
wlien  the  flickering  fire  of  excitement  attained  a 
fabulous  height.  Every  night  Wagner  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  fervent  ovations.  Received  with 
great  applause  and  greeted  with  a  flourish  by  the 
orchestra,  so  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  Rlieinfjold  night,  lie  was  obliged  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  piece  to  appear  repeatedly  on  the  stage 
with  the  artists,  in  their  name  and  in  his  own  ad- 
dressing tlie  public  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"If  what  you  are  expressing  is  intended  'as 
thanks,  I  do  not  take  them  for  myself,  but  for  the 
artists  who  have  come  together  from  far  and  near 
for  the  purpose  of  embodying  my  work.  They 
have  so  identified  themselves  with  its  spirit  and 
peculiar  style  that  I,  too,  can  thank  tliem.  And  I 
do  so  with  the  wish  that  a  work  which  has  begun  so 
well  to-day  may  continue  as  prosperously.  If  it 
has  made  any  impression,  it  has  done  so  without  the 
aid  of  display"  ("  Ohne  Praclit")  —  "it  has  done  so 
by  the  power  of  art  alone  ! " 

The  musical  success  of  tlie  four  performances  far 
surpassed  expectation.  Everything  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  undertaking  went  off  admirably, 
and  even  the  Berlin  Sinfoniecapelle,  often  run  down 
as  it  is,  accomplished,  under  Herr  Seidl,  the  Leipzig 
kapellmeister,  perfect  miracles.  We  cannot  award 
such  high  praise  to  the  scenic  arrangements  or  the 
decorative  department ;  in  both  of  these  there  were 
frequent  shortcomings,  justifying  only  too  well 
Wagner's  words :  "  without  the  aid  of  displa}',"  pro- 
nounced on  tlie  first  evening.  In  Rliein;iold,  the 
artist  who,  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  part  he  sus- 


tained, most  excited  interest,  was  Vogl,  the  master 
singer  of  Munich,  as  Loge.  Alberich  found  an  un- 
commonly clever  representative  in  Herr  Schelper, 
as  did  Mime  in  Herr  Liebau.  The  Three  Daughters 
of  the  Rhine  were  characteristically  embodied  by 
Mmes.  Monhaupt,  Klafsky,  and  Lowy  ;  Mme.  Reicli- 
er-Kindermann  was  highly  commendable  as  Ericka  ; 
Mme.  Schreiber  looked  pretty  as  Freia;  Mdlle. 
Riegler  gave  an  appropriate  rendering  of  Erda; 
and  the  two  Giants,  represented  by  Herr  Ass  and 
von  Reichenberg,  were  in  the  best  possible  hands. 
With  the  exception  of  Herr  von  Reichenberg,  who 
belongs  to  Hanover,  all  the  singers  last  named  come 
from  the  Stadttheater,  Leipzig.  AVotan,  in  tiiis 
piece  as  well  as  in  Die  Walkiire,  was  represented  by 
Herr  Scaria,  of  the  Imperial  Opera-House,  'Vienna, 
who  is  admirably  fitted  for  his  task.  The  Walkiire 
performance  obtained  for  Herr  and  Mme.  Vogl,  who 
gave  a  most  touching  embodiment  of  the  two  lovers, 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  delight  and  appreciation.  Herr  Ress  made  an 
excellent  Hunding;  Mme.  Reicher-Kindermann  "was 
again  an  effective  Ericka,  and  the  concerted  Wai- 
kiire  music  was  executed  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  received  with  loud  applause.  Briinnhilde  —  as 
in  Siegfried  and  GiJtterdiimmerimg  —  was  confided  to 
Mme.  Eriedricli-Materna,  of  the  Imperial  Opera- 
House,  'Vienna,  and  this  renowned  Wagnerian  singer 
found  ample  scope  both  for  her  vocal  and  histrionic 
capabilities.  Her  powerful  voice  and  impassioned 
acting  impressed  the  public  and  obtained  for  her 
complete  success.  On  the  third  and  fourth  night, 
Herr  Jager,  as  Siegfried,  afforded  only  partial 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  man  of 
such  colossal  stature  should  have  so  comparatively 
small,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  harsh  a  voice;  he 
sings,  moreover,  out  of  tune.  Even  in  his  acting, 
more  warmth  and  earnestness  would  have  been 
welcome.  As  the  Forest  Bird,  Mme.  Monhaupt  was 
simply  perfection.  In  Siegfried,  too,  Herr  Liebau 
was  very  successful  as  Mime,  and  Herr  Schelper 
as  Alberich,  while  the  Wanderer  of  Herr  Scaria 
was  not  less  excellent  than  Mdlle.  Riegler's  Erda. 
Of  the  artists  in  the  GiiUerdiimmerung,  we  must 
place  in  the  first  line  Herr  Schelper  as  Hagen, 
and  the  Rhine  Daughters'  Triad,  represented  by 
Mmes.  Monhaupt,  Klafsky,  and  Lowy.  "Vocally 
good,  Mme.  Schreiber  as  Gutrune  'ivas  histrionically 
somewhat  monotonous.  Herr  Wiegand,  also  of  the 
"Leipzig  Stadttheater,  was  quite  satisfactory  as 
Gunther,  in  so  far  as  his  voice  was  concerned.  Wal- 
traute  afforded  Mme.  Reicher-Kindermann  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  her  magnificent  organ  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  The  choruses  went  off 
with  certainty  and  precision.  In  conclusion,  a  word 
of  recognition  is  due  to  the  artistic  director  of  the 
whole,- Herr  Angelo  Neumann,  who  may  now  look 
back  with  no  small  satisfaction  on  the  undertaking 
suggested  and  happily  carried  out  by  himself.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  public  will  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  ensuing  three  "  cycles." 


Pakis.  A  despatch  announces  the  death  of  Henri 
Vieuxtenips,  the  celebrated  Belgian  violinist  and  com- 
poser. He  was  born  in  Verviers,  February  20, 1820, 
aud  was  the  son  of  a  tuuer  of  instruments.  He  played 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
De  Beriot  for  months.  He  studied  composition  under 
Beicha,  appeared  with  success  in  Paris  and  Vienna  in 
1830,  and  spent  several  years  in  professional  journeys 
through  Europe,  becoming  a  public  favorite,  especially 
at  St.  Petersburg  aud  Moscow.  He  made  three  visits 
to  America,  in  the  years  184.3,  1855  and  1870,  respec- 
tively, ou  the  last  occasion  being  associated  with  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  in  conceits.  His  playing  was  distinguished 
by  great  energy  and  breadth,  with  remarkable  ele- 
gance aud  correctness.  His  compositions  have  mauy 
of  the  qualities  of  classical  aud  modern  music. 

The  conclusion  of  the  20th  season  of  the  con- 
certs which  M.  Pasdeloup  inangnrated  and  has  con- 
ducted during  that  long  period  with  such  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  Paris  was  triumphantly  celebrated  by 
a  festival  given  in  his  honor  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Trocade'ro  Palace.  In  sympathy  with  his  continual 
efforts,  his  friends  rallied  round  him  in  such  numbers 
that  the  immense  hall,  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  exhibition  of  1878,  -n'as  literally  crammed. 

London.  Speaking  of  the  debut  of  Mme.  Menter,  pi- 
anist, the  Telegraph  says:  "  She  sought  no  occult  mean- 
ing where  the  thought  lay  on  the  surface,  and  never  as- 
sumed to  show  what  the  master  might,  could,  would  or 
should  have  done  had  she  been  at  his  side.  In  a  bla- 
tant and  presumptuous  uge  of  'pianisui,'  this  is  quite 
refreshing,  and  checks  the  expression  of  a  wish,  often 
provoked,  that  some  superuatuial  power  would  demol- 
ish every  piano  in  a  single  night,  even  as  the  first-boru 
of  Egypt  perished." 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


Jif/SS  EDITH  ABELL, 
-  •* '^     After  several  seasous  of  study,  teachlnK,  and  singing 
fai  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  pHvate 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  tlie  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Residence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J^R-  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

-Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  JPrinciitles  of  the  Oja-Hrain  <tnil  Wheat-Gertn, 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  imligestion.  relieves  l:issitu  l^,  erritic  [niin-t  an  1  neurulgin,  refi'eahe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  ancl  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  y/z-ei-c/i^ir."  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  .300,000  packages.     For  sale  by 

Druggists  or  by  mail,  «i.oo.  F.  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  Nevy  York 


•f^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

■Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  VioHn.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
paying.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


J^R,   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANOFORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.))  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Sing  ingy 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


G^ 


ORGE    T.  BULLING. 


dress,  care 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HABMONY. 
'  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 


Amekican  Art  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  In  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

149  (A)  Tremont  St.,  Room  62. 


c 


-  L. 


CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 
Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 


HoLLis  St.  Chukch. 


J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 

At  No.  -h  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CURRIER,  . 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher,    ^ 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUR.  JUNIUS  W.   HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  .863), 
■*"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 

21B  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

\Refa-aices:  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


Ji^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Room.s,  15SJ  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


rARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  ■       CONCERT  PIANIST  AND  TEACHER, 

Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER   OF  THE  P I A  NO- FO  U  II: 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
■Hours  10  A.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 
li/fADAME  RUDEliSDoT<FF, 

-"^  30  BOVLSTON  STREET,   BOS  'i'  > 

Up  to  May,  ihen  for  five  months  at  her  coinuiy     'bidei.te. 
1-akeside,   Beklin.   ^^^■•;. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO- FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Stkrf,t,  Boston. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

BEADING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


(2  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  eok  Sfelial  Oi  <askins. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranced. 


pfMLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  i4g  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  -*vhere  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN    LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


J[fYRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCES.T& 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

Jf/-ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

!=.,,„,==■ /Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^^^"^"^  ■  i  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 

(.)FFItF,    516   WASHINfiTON    StKEET,    BOSTON. 


CHARLES 


F.   WEBBER, 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  >T/-:-s. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  niid  the  An 

of  Singing, 


■TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

j  FOR   THE  BLIXn, 

I  SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 
I  AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 

,  All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
I  Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

5^p*  This  Departtnent  has  charge  of  all ihe  Pianos  used  in 
1  the  Pitblic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY, 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  character  longer  than  -awj  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musictil  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

lis  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of  . 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Ritter,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Mihvaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  or  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  hy  the 
author.  ■  ■■'' 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five  ' 
copies,  $10.00;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  e.xtra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHTS    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS.  ; 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Mdsic  and  *TnE  Atlantic  Monthly, S5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  XJ.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .    .  3.50  "  "• 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  '■ 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  ",  "  . 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews ,  9.50  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whither,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  "■///  /;,- 
sent  for  f  1.00  each  additional. 

^^^Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  app'icalln'n. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Wuskiny- 
ton  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARRAKGED  BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  SI. 00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  gteat  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
<rf  Henry  Wadaworth  Ix>ngfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  Theae  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
wUtoae  birth 'ofccurrM  on  the' days  nientioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
•#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  §1,25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  Is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

S^"  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  Is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 


The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Haebikt  Peescott    Spofford.     "Little  Classic" 

style.  $1.00. 
A  aeries  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy*  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.   By  John  G.  Whittier.  With  fiaa 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier since  the  publication  of  "  The  Vision  of  Echard,"  Im 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  Whittier  vith 
profound  respect  as  a  poet»  but  who  also  revere  him  m  » 
man. 

Early  Spring  Jn  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  B.  Thobeau.    1  vol.  16aM^ 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  sam* 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  styU 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  aad  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  only  compact  Quide-Jiook  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  ordinai-y  '*  vacation  ** 
travel  in  Europe, 


EDITION    FOR    1881. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
With  Maps.  16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub 
lished  for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the 
traveler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  adinu*- 
ably  combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  conven- 
ience of  shape  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution. — 
Independeni  (New  York). 

The  book  is  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service 
The  "Satchel  Guide"  tells  the  reader  Aoiy  to  travel  cheaply 
without  a  sacrifice  of  comfort^  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Fall  Mail  Gazette 

Touri.sts  pronounce  the  *'  Satchel  Guide  "  supreme 
among  its  claw*,  enabling  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time,  and  see  the  most  desirable  objects  of  real  interest 
at  half  the  cost,  under  its  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion.—  Providence  Journal. 


•#*  For  sah  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFJ  IN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  MUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,     ....     $i.oo 

A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it:  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — New   York  Times. 

*^*For  'sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  III/  tlu  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFtlN  &   CO.,   Boston. 


BOOKS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


CHAELES  DUDLEY  WARNEE. 

Mt  Wintek  on  the  Nile.     New  edition,  re- 
vised.    I2mo,  $2.00. 
In  the  Levant.     $2.00. 

Whether  one  has  been  in  the  East,  or  is  going  to  the 
East,  or  does  not  expect  ever  to  go,  these  books  are  of  all 
traTel  books  the  best,  because  most  truthful  and  compan- 
ionable  guides,  having  in  them  the  Tery  atmosphere  and 
sunlight  of  the  Orient.  —  WUliam  C.  Prime,  LL.  D. 

Sacnteeings.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhineland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  Its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People. 
By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. New  editiou,  revised  and  enlarged.  16rao, 
S1.75. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  most  val- 
uable.—  The  IndependfiU. 

HANS  CHSISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Improvisatokk  ;  or.  Life  in  Italy. 
0.  T. ;  or,  Life  in  Denmark 
In  Spain  axu  Portugai 
Pictures  or  Travel. 
Crowu  8vo,  %\.M  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   $i..'>o. 

TEN  DAYS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Kate  Field.  "  Lit- 
tle Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

aiX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.  By  George  S.  Hil- 
LARD.      16mo,  82.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC      SKETCHES.        By    Henry 

James,  Jr.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

Whether  he  writes  of  quaint-walled  Chester,  the  Paris- 
ian stage,  rides  in  Rome's  suburbs,  Tuscan  cities,  or  the 
"  Blighted  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,"  he  always  has  seen 
something  with  clear  eyes,  and  thought  something  worth 
communicating,  and  told  his  story  with  accomplished  skill. 
—  Boston  Aih-ertiser. 

THE   LANDS   OF   SCOTT.     By  James  F.  Hun- 

NEWELi..     Willi  inap.-s.     12mo,  $2.50. 

Sketclie.-i  of  "  the  long  and  wonderfully  varied 
series"  of  tlie  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "of 
the  no  less  remarkable  story  of  bis  life,  and  of 
the  places  with  which  boili  works  and  life  are  a,s. 
sociated." 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  iu  the  Neth- 
erlands, Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Square  8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  op  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  which  is 
added  a  Paper  ou  the  Latin  Poet  Ausonius 
and  his  poem  "Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  illustrated. 
Square  16mo,  $1.50 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Our  Old  Home.   A  series  of  English  sketches. 
$1.50. 

English  Notb-Books.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

Fkench  and  Italian   Note-Books.     1  vol. 
12mo,  $2.00. 

The  same  in  "Little  Classic"  style.    $1.25  a 
volume. 
A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in 

Europe.    Edition  for  1881.    With  maps.    16rao, 

roan,  fle.xible,  $2.00. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is  be- 
yond question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  published 
for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Europe.  It 
includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler  just  the 
information  he  needs  in  the  liest  form 
NOTES   OF   TRAVEL   AND   STUDY   IN   ITALY 

By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     16mo,  $1.25. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.    By 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  1).  D.     16nio,  $1.50. 
CASTILIAN    DAYS.     Studies  of    Spanish    Scen- 
ery, Customs,  and  Character.     By  John  Hay. 

12nio,  32.00. 
AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRAVEL  PICTURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.  Oblong-  foRo,  $3.00. 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.     Ob- 
long folio,  $5.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.     Large  paper,  48  plates  in  portfolio, 
$25.00. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Venetian  Life.     12ino,  $1.50. 
Italian  JonRNEVs.     12mo,  $1.50. 
ONE  YEAR  ABROAD.     By  the  author  of  "  One 

Summer."     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 
POEMS   OF   PLACES.     Edited  by  H.   W.  Long- 
fellow.    "  I.,itde  Classic  "  style.     I8mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 
1-+.  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Ireland. 
6-8.  Scotland,   Denmark,    Iceland,    Nor- 
way, AND  Sweden. 
9,  10.  France  and  Savot. 
11-13.  Italy. 

14,15.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. 
16.  Switzkrland  and  Austria. 
17,  IS.  Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turicey  (iu  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Stberia. 
21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 


*»»  For  sale  by  Booksellets.     Sent,  post-paid,  an  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  seenriug  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admire^. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  In  form,  of  6J  octaTes,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881   WILI.   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Sxu^utT  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Geokce  P.  Lathkop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
"VV.  D.  HoWELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Hexry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "TTie  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

.  By  Harkiet  Beecheu  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldeich,  Sarah 
Okne  Jewett,  Constance  Penimore  Woolsos, 
Mark  Twain,  Kose  Teeky  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Eveeett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Foll£-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  on  "The  Kelation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TEEMS:  51.00  a  year,  in  advance,  7)osto(?e/ree,-  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   18D7. 

Not  more   than  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  terra  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conserratory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Wliich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fift3--four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  excl  iisive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmansliip  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Kanos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalorjues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING-  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YOitK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  iirst  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  fuU  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated 51.50  ■ 

We  Girls.    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50  ' 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50  • 

Sights  and  In.sishts.    2  vols 3.00  ■ 

JPansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50  ■ 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  tlie  Cook-Books 1.00. 


Odd,  or  Even? «1.50 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,    Illustrated l.£0 

The  Gay  worthy  8  :    A    Story    of   Threads    and 

Thrums 1 .50 

A  Summer    in    I>eslie    GoIdth^vaite*s    Life, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Sucli  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
a  d  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,'  which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it." — Boston  Commonwealth. 
\*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SEVEN    YEARS 


SOUT 


FRICA 


Travels,  Eesearobes,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
EjriL  HOLUB.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    SIO.OO. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  aud  the  Zambesi  Biver,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarkably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence. 


Monthly  Price  6d,,by  Post,  7d,,  Subaoription,  $1.75  a  Yea' 


ESTABtlSHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


*^*Foi'  sale  hij  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOOGHTON,  HilFFLII  &  CO.,  Boston. 


The  Orchestka  which  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

OHAR&ES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6d.  per  Inch  in  Column, 

HE  PEA  TS  '.—Four  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLIAM  REEVES,  185  FLEET  STREET,  LOUDON. 
O^fftceof'Iieeves'  Musical  Directorj/.'* 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EAELY  SPEING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henkt  D.  Thokeac.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  SI. 50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  individual  style,  which  make  all 
of  Tlioreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  •  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Their  encbantment  never  palls  upon  the  sense :  they 
harm  the  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  till  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
imageB  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 
Tribune. 

A   WEEK    ON   THE   CONCOED   AND    MEEEI- 

MACK  EIVEES.     16mo,  $1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire. — 
—  The  Independent  (New  York). 

EXCUESIONS  IN  FIELB  AND  POEEST.    With 
a  Biographical   Sketch  hj  R.  W.  EaiEKSON, 
and  a  portrait.     16mo,  $1.50. 
Contents  :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  R.  TV. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing ;  Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples ;  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

llis  obpervation  of  tbe  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profound;  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  of  the  best  in  literature.  His  "  Kscursions  "  is 
the  most  original  book  w©  have  lately  bad,  as  well  as  tbe 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observatioa  of  nature.  — 
Geo«qs  William  Cdetis. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

CoN'TENi  s  :  Ktaadn  ;  Chesuncook ;  The  Alle- 
gush  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  beard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  B.  \V.  Embrson. 

CAPE  COD.     I6mo,  $1.50. 

Contexts  :  The  Shipwreck ;  Stage-Coach 
Views  :  The  Plains  of  Nauset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
Wellflect  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape ;  The  Highland  Light ;  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  Provincotown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.' — Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTEES  TO  VAEIOUS  PEESONS,  to  which  are 
added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 

A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA.  With  Antislavery 
and  Reform  Papers.  16mo,  $1.50. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts;  Prayers;  Civil  Disobedience;  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained  ;  Herald  of  Freedom  ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum ;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :    Pepacton :    a   Summer  Voyage 
Springs ;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets ;  Notes  by  the  Way ;  Foot-Paths ;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Pictures;  A  Camp  iu 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 


WAKE  EOBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  SI. 50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks;  Adirondac;  Birds'-Nests;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;  The  Bluebird  ; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  afl  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  tbe 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selbome.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

WINTEE  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  15mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Road;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox; 
A  March  Chronicle ;  Autumn  Tides ;  The  Apple  • 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  - 
Boston   Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book Tbe  minute- 
ness of  bis  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  Tke  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIEDS  AND  POETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emorsou  ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Before 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beaoty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  \'irgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  tbe  book,  is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them. 
—  London  Examiner. 

LOCirSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.     I6mb,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Beea  ;  Sharp  Eyes  ; 
Is  it  going  to  Raiu  ?  Speckled  Trout;  Birds  and 
Birds;  A  Bed  of  Bougha ;  Birds'-Nesting ;  The 
Ilalycon  iu  Canada. 

Mr.  Burroughs  \s  ono  of  nature's  mostpersnasiTeproph 
ets.  Ills  lore  fur  the  woods  and  the  fields,  aud  all  that  la 
therein,  v*  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  Is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us'  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina' 
tive  perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  style 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  con  b« 
imagined.  —  Pkiladelpkia  North  American. 


*»*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent^  post-paid^   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PuUisherSy 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


a^UiSic  ^ublijSl^er^. 


SEASIDE!! 

MOUNTAINS!! 

Wherever  you  go,  take  one  of  our  sparkling;  Col- 
lections of  the  best  Songs,  or  the  best  Instru- 
mental Music.  All  are  choice  collections,  and 
■will  be  invaluable  for  amusements  on  dull  days, 
at  evening  entertainments,  and  at  all  hours  of 
leisure. 

EMS  OF  ENGLISH   SONG. 

Great  favorite.    Enlarged  and  improved. 

80  grand  songs.  S8.50 


UNSHINE  OF  SONG. 

All  brightness.       68  Songs. 


EMS  OF  STRAUSS. 

Music  always  new  and  inspiring. 
Dance  to  it. 

EMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

Great  variety.    Dance  also  to  this. 

EMS  OF  SCOTTISH   SONG. 

168  of  the  sweetest  ballads  ever  made. 


$S.50 


S3.50 


S2.50 


S3.50 


Also  many  other  books.    Send  for  List ! 
Books  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS 


BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BKEAK  BREAK J.  P.  Eudolpbsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHEK  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

Witli  a  tine,  entirely  newportrait  and  twelve  illustrations. 
Square  ISmo.'tastefullyLstamped,  $1.00;  flexible  moroc- 
co, calf,  or  seal,  §3.50. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  like  tlie  "Longfellow  Birth- 
day Book,"  Avliicli  has  proved  remarkably  papular.  It 
contains  "selections  made  with  great  care  from  both  the 
prose  and  poetical  works  of  Kalph  "Waldo  Emerson,  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers ;  or'jent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 

Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

tONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Schubertli. 


"We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  tbe  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner. —  i\''a^ioT(,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Ritter*s  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  different  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  (;iara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.—  World,  New  York. 
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Dr.  F.  L. -RITTER,  Director 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 
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MICHAEL  KELLY  IN  VIENNA. 
(1784.) 

I  had  the  pleasure,  about  this  time,  to  he 
introduced  to  Monsieur  Martini.  He  was  a 
ver}'  old  man.  His  sister,  nearly  his  own  age, 
kejjt  his  house  for  him.  She  was  reckoned 
a  deep  blue,  and  very  well  versed  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  great  poet  Metastasio 
had  lived  sixty  years  in  her  brothei-'s  house, 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  died  in  it. 
The  Colleges  of  Bologna  and  Pavia  gave  her 
the  title  of  Dottoressa,  and  deputations  came 
from  both  those  places,  witli  her  diploma. 
When  I  was  admitted  to  her  conversaziones, 
and  musical  parties,  she  was  in  the  vale  of 
years,  yet  still  possessed  the  gayety  and 
vivacity  of  a  girl,  and  was  polite  and  affable 
to  all.  Mozart  was  an  almost  constant  at- 
tendant at  her  parties,  and  I  have  heard  him 
play  duets  on  the  pianoforte  with  her,  of  his 
own  composition.  She  was  a  great  favorite 
of  his. 

At  one  of  her  parties  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who,  with  her 
husband,  was  travelling  on  the  Continent ; 
there  appeared  to  me  a  great  similarity  in  the 
manners  of  these  two  gifted  women,  who 
conversed  with  all  around  them  without  ped- 
antry or  affectation.  It  was  certainly  an 
epoch,  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  have  had  the 
good  fortune,  on  the  same  evening,  to  be  in 
company  with  the  favorites  of  Metastasio 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  last,  not  least,  with 
,  Mozart  himself. 

Theye  was  a  very  excellent  company  of 
German  singers  at  the  Canatore  [Karnthner 
Thor  ?]  Theatre  ;  it  was  more  spacious  than 
the  Imperial  Court  Theatre.  The  first  fe- 
male singer  was  Jladame  Lange,  wife  to  the 
excellent  comedian  of  that  name,  and  sister 
to  Madame  Mozart.  She  was  a  wonderful 
favorite,  and  deservedly  so;  she  had  a  great- 
er extent  of  high  notes  than  any  other  singer 
I  ever  heard.  Tiie  songs  which  Mozart  com- 
posed for  her  in  L' Enlevement  du  Serail  show 
what  a  compass  of  voice  she  had ;  her  execu- 
tion was  most  brilliant.  Stephen  Storace 
told  me  it  was  far  beyond  that  of  Bastardini, 
who  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Pantheon  in 
London,  and  who,  for  each  night  of  her  per- 
formance, of  two  songs,  received  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  an  enormous  sum  at  that  time ; 
and  (comparatively  speaking)  more  than  two 
hundred  at  the  present  day. 

A  number  of  foreign  princes,  among  whom 
were  the  Due  de  Deux  Fonts,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  etc.,  with  great  retinues,  came  to 
visit  the  emperor,  who,  upon  this  occasion, 
signiticd  his  wish  to  have  two  grand  serious 


operas,  both  the  composition  of  Chevalier 
Gluck,  —  V Ipldgenia  in  Tauride  and  Z'-^^ 
ceste,  —  2i''oduced  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer ;  and  gave  orders  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  give  them  every  effect. 

Gluck  was  then  living  at  Vienna,  where  he 
had  retired,  crowned  with  professional  honors, 
and  a  splendid  fortune,  courted  and  caressed 
by  all  ranks,  and  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

V Ipliigenia  was  the  first  opera  to  be  pro- 
duced, and'  Gluck  was  to  make  his  choice  of 
the  performers  in  it.  Madame  Bernasconi 
was  one  of  the  first  serious  singers  of  the 
day,  —  to  her  was  appropriated  the  part  of 
Iphigenia.  The  celebrated  tenor,  Adember- 
ger,  performed  the  ,part  of  Orestes,  finely. 
To  me  was  allotted  the  character  of  Pylades, 
whicli  created  no  small  envy  among  those 
performers  who  thought  themselves  better 
entitled  to  the  part  than  mj'self,  and  perhaps 
they  were  right ;  however,  I  had  it,  and  also 
the  high  gratification  of  being  instructed  in 
the  part  by  the  comjsoser  himself. 

One  morning,  after  I  had  been  singing 
with  him,  he  said,  "  Follow  me  up  stairs,  sir, 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  one,  whom,  all 
my  life,  I  have  made  my  study,  and  endeav- 
ored to  imitate."  I  followed  him  into  his 
bedroom,  and  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  bed 
saw  a  full-length  picture  of  Handel,  in  a  rich 
frame.  "  There,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  the  por- 
trait of  the  inspired  master  of  our  art ;  when 
I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  look  upon 
him  with  reverential  awe,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  such,  and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to 
your  country  for  having  distinguished  and 
cherished  his  gigantic  genius." 

L^ Iphigenia  was  soon  put  into  rehearsal, 
and  a  corps  de  ballet  engaged  for  the  inci- 
dental dances  belonging  to  the  piece.  The 
ballet  master  was  Monsieur  De  Camp,  the 
uncle  of  that  excellent  actress,  and  accom- 
jjlished  and  deserving  woman,  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble.  Gluck  superintended  the  rehearsals, 
with  his  powdered  wig  and  gold-headed  cane  ; 
the  orchestra  and  choruses  were  augmented, 
and  all  the  parts  were  well  filled. 

The  second  opera  was  Alceste,  which  was 
got  up  with  magnificence  and  splendor,  wor- 
thy an  imperial  court. 

For  describing  the  strongest  passions  in 
music,  and  pi-oving  grand  dramatic  effect,  in 
my  opinion  no  man  ever  equalled  Gluck,  — 
he  was  a  great  painter  of  music ;  perhaps 
the  expression  is  far-fetched,  and  may  not  be 
allowable,  but  I  speak  from  my  own  feelings, 
and  the  sensation  his  descriptive  music  always 
produced  on  me.  For  example,  I  never 
could  hear,  without  tears,  the  dream  of  Ores- 
tes, in  Iphigenia:  when  in  sleep,  he  prays 
the  gods  to  give  a  ray  of  peace  to  the  parri- 
cide Orestes.  What  can  be  more  expressive 
of  deep  and  dark  despair  ?  And  the  fine  cho- 
rus of  the  demons  who  surround  his  couch, 
with  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  produced  in  me 
a  feeling  of  horror,  mixed  with  delight. 

Dr.  Burney  (no  mean  authority)  said, 
Gluck  was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  livinof  com- 
posers,  and  called  him  the  simplifying  mu- 
sician. Salieri  told  me  that,  a  comic  opera  of 
Gluck's  being  performed  at  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine's theatre,  at  Schvvetzingen,  his  Electoral 


Highness  was  struck  witlrth'e  music,  and  in- 
quired who  had  composed  it ;  on  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  an  honest  German  who 
loved  old  loine,  his  Highness  immediately  or- 
dered him  a  tun  of  Hock. 

Paesiello's  Barhiere  di  Siviglia,  which  he 
composed  in  Russia,  and  brought  with  him  to 
Vienna,  was  got  up  ;  Signer  Mandini  and  I 
played  the  part  of  Count  Almaviva  alternate- 
ly ;  Storace  was  the  Eosina.  There  were 
three  operas  now  on  the  tapis,  one  by  Rhigiui, 
another  by  Salieri  (the  Grotto  of  Trophoni- 
us,)  and  one  by  Mozart,  by  special  command 
of  the  emperor.  Mozart  chose  to  have 
Beaumarchais's  French  comedy,  Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro  made  into  an  Italian  opera,  which 
was  done  with  great  ability,  by  Da  Ponte. 
These  three  pieces  were  nearly  ready  for 
representation  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
composer  claimed  the  right  of  producing  his 
opera  for  the  first.  The  contest  raised  much 
discord,  and  parties  were  formed.  The 
characters  of  the  three  men  were  all  very 
different.  Mozart  was  as  touchy  as  gunpow- 
der, and  swore  he  would  put  the  score  of  his 
opera  into  the  fire  if  it  was  not  produced 
first ;  his  claim  was  backed  by  a  strong  party  : 
on  the  contrary,  Rhigini  was  working  like  a 
mole  in  the  dark  to  get  precedence. 

The  third  candidate  was  Maestro  di  Capel- 
la  to  the  court,  a  clever,  shrewd  man,  pos- 
sessed of  what  Bacon  called  crooked  wisdom, 
and  his  claims  were  backed  by  three  of  the 
principal  performers,  who  formed  a  cabal  not 
easily  put  down.  Every  one  of  the  opera 
company  took  part  in  the  contest.  I  alone 
was  a  stickler  ^for  Mozart,  and  naturally 
enough,  for  he  had  a  claim  on  my  warmest 
wishes,  from  my  adoration  of  his  powerful 
genius,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  him 
for  many  personal  favors. 

The  mighty  contest  was  put  an  end  to  by 
his  Majesty  issuing  a  mandate  for  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  to  be  instantly  put  into  re- 
hearsal ;  and  none  more  than  Michael  O'Kel- 
ly  enjoyed  the  little  great  man's  triumph 
over  his  rivals. 

Of  all  the  performers  in  this  opera  at  that 
time,  but  one  survives — myself.  It  was  al- 
lowed that  never  was  opera  stronger  cast.  I 
have  seen  it  performed  at  different  periods  in 
other  countries,  and  well  too,  but  no  more  to 
compare  with  its  original  performance  than 
light  is  to  darkness.  All  the  original  per- 
formers had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction 
of  the  composer,  who  ti-ansl'used  into  their 
minds  his  inspired  meaning.  I  never  shall 
forget  his  little  animated  countenance,  when 
lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius  ; 
it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it  as  it  would 
be  to  paint  sunbeams. 

I  called  on  him  one  evening ;  he  said  to 
me,  "I  have  just  finished  a  little  duet  for  my 
opera ;  you  shall  hear  it."  Pie  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  we  sang  it.  I  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  the  musical  world  will  give  me 
credit  for  being  so  when  I  mention  the  duet 
sung  by  Count  Almaviva  and  Susan,  "Crude! 
perche  finora  farmi  languire  cosi."  A  more 
delicious  morceau  never  was  penned  by  man, 
and  it  has  often  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  to  have  been  the  first  who  heard  it,  and 
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to  have  sung  it  with  its  greatly  gifted  com- 
poser. I  remember  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  full  band,  Mozart  was  on  the  stage  with 
his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-laced  cocked  hat, 
giving  the  time  of  the  music  to  the  orchestra. 
Figaro's  song,  "  Non  piu  andrai,  farfallone 
amoroso,"  Bennuci  gave  with  the  greatest 
animation  and  power  of  voice. 

I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who,  sotto 
voce,  was  repeating,  "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  Ben- 
nuci;" and  when  Bennuci  came  to  the  fine 
passage,  "  Cherubino,  alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria 
militar,"  which  he  gave  out  with  stentorian 
lungs,  the  effect  was  electricity  itself,  for  the 
whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one 
feeling  of  delight,  vociferated  "  Bravo !  Bra- 
vo !  Maestro.  Viva,  viva,  grande  ]\Iozart !  " 
Those  in  the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never 
have  ceased  applauding,  by  beating  the  bows 
of  their  violins  against  the  music  desks.  The 
little  man  acknowledged,  by  repeated  obei- 
sances, his  thanks  for  the  distinguished  mark 
of  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  same  meed  of  approbation  was  given 
to  the  finale  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  act ;  that 
piece  of  music  alone,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
if  he  had  never  composed  anything  else  good, 
would  have  stamped  him  as  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  his  art.  In  the  sestetto,  in  the  second 
act  (which  was  Mozart's  favorite  piece  of  the 
whole  opera),  I  had  a  very  conspicuous  part 
as  the  Stuttering  Judge.  All  through  the 
piece  I  was  to  stutter;  but  in  the  sestetto, 
Mozart  requested  I  would  not,  for  if  I  did,  I 
should  spoil  his  music.  I  told  him,  that  al- 
though it  might  appear  very  Dresumptuous  in 
a  lad  like  me  to  differ  with  him  oil  this  point, 
I  did,  and  was  sure  the  way  in  which  I  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  stuttering  would  not 
interfere  with  the  other  parts,  but  produce  an 
effect ;  besides,  it  certainly  was  not  in  nature 
that  I  should  stutter  all  through  the  part,  and 
when  I  came  to  the  sestetto  speak  plain,  and 
after  that  piece  of  music  was  over,  return  to 
stuttering  ;  and,  I  added  (apologizing  at  the 
same  time  for  my  apparent  want  of  deference 
and  respect  in  placing  my  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  great  Mozart),  that  unless 
I  was  allowed  to  perform  the  part  as  I  wished, 
I  would  not  perform  it  at  all. 

Mozart  at  last  consented  that  I  should  have 
my  own  way,  but  doubted  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Crowded  houses  proved  that 
nothing  ever  on  the  stage  produced  a  more 
powerful  effect :  the  audience  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  in  which  Mozart  himself 
joined.  The  emperor  repeatedly  cried  out 
"  Bravo  !  "  and  the  piece  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed and  encored.  When  the  opera  was  over, 
Mozart  came  on  the  stage  to  me,  and  shaking 
me  by  both  hands,  said,  "  Bravo !  young 
man,  I  feel  obliged  to  you  ;  and  acknowledge 
you  to  have  been  in  the  right,  and  myself  in 
the  wrong."  There  was  certainly  a  risk  run, 
but  I  felt  within  myself  I  could  give  the 
effect  r  wished,  and  the  event  proved  that  I 
was  not  mistaken. 

I  have  seen  the  opera  in  London,  and  else- 
where, and  never  saw  the  judge  portrayed  as 
a  stutterer,  and  the  scene  was  often  totally 
omitted.     I  played  it  as  a  stupid  old   man. 


though  at  the  time  I  was  a  beardless  strip- 
ling. At  the  end  of  the  opera,  I  thought  the 
audience  would  never  have  done  applauding 
and  calling  for  Mozart.  Almost  every  piece 
was  encored,  which  prolonged  it  nearly  to  the 
length  of  two  operas,  and  induced  the  em- 
peror to  issue  an  order,  on  the  second  repre- 
sentation, that  no  piece  of  music  should  be 
encored.  Never  was  anything  more  com- 
plete than  the  triumph  of  Mozart,  and  his 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  to  which  numerous  over- 
flowing audiences  bore  witness.-' 

One  morning  while  we  were  reliearsing  in 
the  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  his  Majesty, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Rosenburg,  entered 
the  saloon,  and  addressing  himself  to  Storace, 
Blandini,  and  Bennuci,  said,  "  I  dare  say  you 
are  all  pleased  that  I  have  desired  there  siiall 
be  no  more  encores  ;  to  have  your  songs  so 
often  repeated  must  be  a  great  fatigue,  and 
very  distressing  to  you."  Storace  replied, 
"  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  very  distressing,  very 
much  so ;  "  the  other  two  bowed,  as  if  they 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  I  was  close  to 
his  Majesty,  and  said  boldly  to  him,  "  Do 
not  believe  them,  sire ;  they  all  like  to  be 
encored,  at  least  I  am  sure  I  always  do." 
His  Majesty  laughed,  and  I  believe  he 
thought  tliere  was  more  truth  in  my  asser- 
tion than  in  theirs.     I  am  sure  there  was. 


THE  BACH  CHOIR  IN  LONDON. 

The  above  society  gave  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Mass  in  B-minor,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  June  1.  This  fine  composition, 
usiually  known  as  Die  liohe  Masse,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  tlie  grand  old  Leip- 
zig Cantor.  If  the  Bach  Choir  had  done  no 
more  than  to  bring  this  Mass  to  a  hearing,  it 
would  have  an  enduring  claim  on  our  grati- 
tude. Every  one  knows  that  the  society  has  done 
more  than  this :  as  their  prospectus  states,  "  The 
society  is  formed  for  tlie  practice  and  perform- 
ance of  choral  works  of  excellence,  of  various 
schools."  The  past  achievements  of  the  society 
have  been  noteworthy,  not  only  as  to  the  works 
produced,  but  in  respect  of  the  excellence  of  the 
performances.  That  there  is  need  of  such  a 
society  in  London,  l.o  lift  us  out  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  rut  of  ordinary  oratorio  concerts, 
is  patent.  Much  as  one  loves  and  reverences  the 
masterpieces  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn  and  other 
great  masters,  musicians  at  least  desire  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  wider  circle  of  works  than 
the  managers  of  our  oratorio  societies  usually 
vouchsafe  to  us.  The  Bach  Choir,  therefore, 
with  its  fresh  entliusiasm  and  powerful  support- 
ers, has  an  excellent  raison  d'etre.  If  eclecticism 
be  persevered  in,  all  schools  being  allowed  a 
hearing,  and  the  past  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
the  future  course,  musical  students  may  have  to 
thank  tlie  Bach  Choir  for  making  them  accjuainted 
with  works  i-anging  from  Carissinii's  Judgment  of 
Solomon  down  to  Berlioz's  Requiem  mass.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  rich  and  large  field  to  select  from. 

Thanks  chiefiy  to  the  discernment  and  efforts 
of  Mendelssohn,  B.ach's  High  Mass  is  pretty 
well  known  abroad ;  and,  as  this  performance 
was  the  sixth  that  has  taken  place  here,  one  may 
say  that  it  is  fairly  well  known  to  our  London  au- 
diences, and  that  it  has  now  taken  a  settled  place 

1 1  was  not  aware  at  that  time  of  what  I  have  since  fouml 
to  be  the  fact,  that  tliose  who  labor  under  the  defect  of 
stuttering  while spealdng  articulate  distinctly  in  singing. 
That  excellent  bass,  Sedgwick,  was  an  instance  of  it ;  and 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  authoress,  another. 


among  our  standard  musical  works.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  a  portion  of  the  mass  was 
first  performed  in  1851,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  by 
Mr.  J.  HuUah,  a  cultured  musician,  who  has 
done  much  for  the  art  in  this  country.  Of  the 
work  itself  one  need  now  say  but  little,  save  per- 
haps to  those  who  imagine  that  Bach  only  wrote 
"fugues:"  to  them  may  be  said.  Go  and  hear 
this  noble  composition.  Fugues  there  certainly 
are,  written  in  four,  six,  and  eight  parts  —  writ- 
ten with  bold  freedom,  florid  intricacy,  masterly 
counterpoint,  and  bearing  the  inimitable  cachet 
of  the  greatest  contrapuntist  that  the  world  has 
seen.  But  there  is  here  something  more  than 
this.  Bach,  when  he  chose,  could  be  placid, 
tender,  emotional.  The  Et  incarnatus  is  an  ex- 
pressive chorus,  touching,  despite  its  simplicity  ; 
and  in  the  Cfucijixus  there  is  a  sad,  remorseful 
tone,  very  different  from  that  which  the  .advo- 
cates of  modern  German  music  are  pleased  to 
term  "  the  machine-made  music  "  style  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Bach.  Again,  the 
Beriedicius  is  a  lovely  air,  the  violin  obligato 
adding  to  it  an  additional  ch.arm.  The  solo  air, 
Et  in  Spirilum  Sanctum,  is  likewise  remarkable 
for  its  strong  affirmative  tone,  and  the  decisive 
ring  it  has  about  it.  As  one  listens  to  the 
imposing  masses  of  sound,  the  splendid,  vivid 
harmonic  coloring,  and  the  wonderful  interla- 
cing of  moving  parts,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  work,  it  seems  as  if  music  of  this  majestic, 
solemn,  hut  yet  bright  and  tender,  character 
was  far  better  suited  to  display  in  sounds  the 
many-sided  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  than 
are  the  masses  of  even  the  great  composers, 
who  too  frequently  build  upon  a  semi-operatic 
basis. 

The  performance  of  this  difficult  and  intricate 
work  was  indeed  excellent.  So  even  and  good 
was  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  single  out  for  com- 
mendation one  part  more  than  another.  The 
admirable  training  of  the  choir  was  well  dis- 
pla\'ed  in  the  boldness  of  the  attack  and  the 
justesse  of  the  intonation  in  the  rendering  of 
the  elaborate  texture  of  the  fugal  Gratias  agi- 
mus ;  while  the  six-part  Sanctus,  and  Pleni 
sunt,  with  its  feeling  harmonies  and  florid 
passages,  came  out  magnificently.  The  soloists 
were  Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mme.  Isabel 
Fassett,  aud  Messrs.  Shakespeare,  Burgon  and 
Kempton,  who  sang  their  several  parts  with 
the  care  and  taste  of  finished  artists.  With 
the  exception  of  a  faulty  horn,  the  band  is  en-  ■ 
titled  to  praise.  Special  commendation  is  due 
to  Mr.  Svendsen  for  his  playing  of  the  flute 
obligato  in  the  duet  Domine  Deiis ;  and  also  to 
Mr.  Horton,  for  the  beautiful  oboe  obligato  part 
in  the  air  Qui  sedes.  Too  much  praise  can 
hardly  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
the  conductor,  for  the  perseverance  and  ability 
he  has  shown  in  obtaining  so  admirable  a  per- 
formance.—  T.  L.  Sou'i'HGATE  (Mus.  Stm^dard). 


DEATH   OF   HENRI  VIEUXTEMPS. 

At  last  death  has  ended  poor  Vieuxtemps's  suf- 
ferings. It  wjll  be  recollected  that  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity  and  his  powers  the  violinist  was 
some  years  ago  stricken  with  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm,  and  was  compelled  to  quit  a  profession 
by  the  members  of  which  he  was  so  greatly  es- 
teemed. He  quitted  Brussels  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  h,as  since  occupied  himself  by  compos- 
ing. Among  the  more  important  works  he  has 
recently  issued  is  a  violoncello  concerto.  Hen- 
ri Vieuxtemps  was  born  at  Verviers,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1820,  liis  father  being  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  on  his  I'ctirement  from  the  army  become  a 
cheap  violin  maker  and  a  repairer  of  musical  in- 
struments. He  studied,  as  a  child,  under  one 
Lecloux,  but  after  his  precocious  talent  had  been 
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brought  under  iho  notice  of  De  Beriot,  that  Tlis- 
tiiiguished  i)rofi;ssor  undertook  to  give  hhn  les- 
sons gratuitously.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  canio 
with  De  Beriot  to  Paris,  where  in  1830  he  made 
a  sort  of  premature  debut  at  a  concert  hall  in 
the  Rue  de  Cldry.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his 
studies  at  Verviers,  and  in  1835  he  made  his  real 
debut  in  a  tour  tlirough  Germany  directed  by  his 
father.  Henceforward,  for  thirty  years,  Vieux- 
temps  was  a  violin  player  celebrated  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  His  first  Kussian  tour  was  under-i 
taken  in  1838,  and  he  remained  in  Kussia  one 
year.  In  1844,  he  went  to  America,  and  in  tlie 
autumn  of  the  following  year  lie  married  Jose- 
phine Eder,  a  celebrated  pianist  who  died  in 
1868.  In  184C,  Vieuxtemps  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Czar  Nicholas  that  he  would 
come  annually  to  Russia  for  ten  years,  and  would, 
in  consideration  of  a  handsome  annuity,  teach 
Russian  pupils ;  but  as  the  northern  climate  in- 
jured his  health,  he  resigned  the  duties  after  a 
few  years.  In  185  7,  Vieuxtemps  undertook  a 
second  tour  in  America,  and  in  1858,  he  returned 
to  found  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  in  Paris. 
He  afterwards  became  principal  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  but  two  years  ago  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  on  June  6.  Of  his  school, 
Henri  Vieuxtemps  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
])layer;  but  whether  that  school  would  be  ac- 
cepted now  is  a  question.  His  compositions  in- 
clude vioHn  concertos,  five  of  which  are  published, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  fantasias,  arrangements, 
and  other  pieces,  mostly  for  the  violin.  One  of 
Vieuxtemps's  brothers,  Jules  Joseph  Ernest,  is 
a  violoncello  player,  well  known  in  London  or- 
chestras ;  while  another  brother,  Jean  Joseph 
Lucien,  is  a  professor  of  the  piano  at  Brussels. — 
London  Ficjaro,  June  11. 


CONCERNING  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 
A  certain  periodicity  of  action  seems  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things.  In  the  physical 
world  we  find  no  lack  of  examples  of  this :  the 
regular,  periodic  changes  from  day  to  night,  from 
summer  to  winter,  from  low  tide  to  high  tide,  and 
vice  versa.  Our  social,  political  or  artistic  life 
seems  to  follow  a  very  similar  law.  '  No  body  of 
men  can  long  act  together  for  a  common  purpose 
without  feeling  the  necessity  of  fixing  certain 
times  at  which  they  can  unite  to  do  somethino- 
more,  and  accomplish  higher  and  vaster  results 
than  are  to  be  looked  for  every  day.  Every 
association  has  its  periodic  high  tides;  seasons  at 
which  all  their  habitual,  easy-going  activity  is 
bi-ought  to  a  focus,  as  it  were,  and  the  extent  of 
their  power  is  tested  by  condensed  and  unusual 
exertion.  No  matter  how  fine  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  routine  work  of  every  day,  bodies 
of  men  feel  now  and  then  impelled  to  do  some- 
thing still  better,  to  put  forth  all  their  united 
energy,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  tliey 
can  accomplish  when  they  do  their  very "  best. 
With  musical  associations,  in  all  musical  commu- 
nities in  fact,  these  high  tides  of  activity  tend  to 
assume  the  shape  of  festivals.  The  annual,  tri- 
ennial, or  other  periodic  musical  festival  bespeaks 
the  healthy  desire  of  a  community  to  put  forth 
all  its  energy  once  in  a  while,  and  do  things 
which  it  cannot  do  every  day ;  to  make  up  for 
habitual  sliortcomings  by  a  grand,  united  effort 
to  do,  for  a  time  -at  least,  something  hio'her  and 
better  than  usual.  Without  some  such  desire,  a 
musical  festival  has  no  real  reason  of  bein"-.  In- 
deed, it  could  hardly  exist;  for  although  festivals 
may  sometimes  be  organized  for  the  mere  pur- 
jjoso  of  adding  to  the  renown  or  putting  money 
into  tlie  pockets  of  single  individuals,  no  one 
would  dare  te  set  such  an  enterprise  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  in  which  there  existed 


none  of  this  normal  and  healthy  desire  for  a  peri- 
odical intensification  and  concentration  of  habit- 
ual musical  enjoyment.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
may  say  that  if  a  musical  festival  does  not  offer 
or  at  the  very  least  aim  at,  higher  and  better 
things  tlian  the  public  are  in  the  habit  of  listen- 
ing to,  such  festival  had  far  better  not  be  than 
be.  Above  all,  the  festival  whicli  merely  aims  at 
doing  tlie  biggest  thing  possible  has  no  artistic 
riglit  to  exist.  To  leave  generalities  and  come 
down  to  particular  cases,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  recent  May  Festival 
in  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  pretty  gen- 
erally that  the  occasion  was  artistically  a  failure, 
inasmuch  as  the  results  obtained  were  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  vast  means  employed.  Yet 
in  all  the  criticism  that  this  festival  lias  called 
forth,  one  would  fain  think  that  the  true  gist  of 
the  matter  has  been  missed.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  been  told  that  the  hall  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory  was  too  large  for  good  musical 
effect ;  that  both  chorus  and  orchestra  were  too 
large  to  be  manageable,  and  that  the  arrangement 
of  both  fingers  and  jilayers  on  the  stage  was 
faulty.  Now,  too  many  reasons  why  a  thing  is 
bad  are  no  better  than  too  few.  The  superfluous 
ones  weaken  the  more  valid  and  important  ones. 
The  real  cause  of  the  musical  failure  of  the  New 
York  festival  was  the  inordinate  size  of  the  hall ; 
this  and  nothing  else.  All  other  reasons  go  for 
naught  in  face  of  this  one.  No  doubt  the  orches- 
tra might  have  been  more  advantageously  placed 
on  the  platform ;  no  doubt  also  that  if  they  had 
been  better  placed  they  would  have  played  better. 
But  this  point  is,  comparatively,  of  no  importance 
at  all.  It  would  have  made  no  great  difference 
in  the  general  effect  if  the  orchestra  had  played 
to  perfection.  The  hall  was  so  immense  that 
good  singing  and  bad  singing,  good  playing  and 
bad  playing  came  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.  Those  selections  which  were  well 
done  sounded  but  very  little  (if  at  all)  better 
than  the  things  which  were  badly  done.  The 
hall  was  too  large  for  any  music  to  be  effective  in. 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  carefully,  for  upon 
it  depends  the  first  element  in  the  success  of  a 
musical  festival.  The  v/ish  to  have  as  large  a 
hall  as  is  consistent  with  musical  effect  is  natural. 
It  is  desirable  that  as  large  a  number  of  people 
as  possible  should  be  able  to  listen  to  the  per- 
formances; that  the  audiences  should  be  as  large 
as  possible.  Large  halls  are  necessary  for  large 
audiences.  The  question  is.  What  are  the  nat- 
ural limits  of  the  size  of  music  halls,  whicli  can- 
not be  overstepped  without  prejudice  to  musical 
effect  ? 

It  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  rule  for 
adapting  the  size  of  a  body  of  performers  (cho- 
rus, and  orchestra)  to  the  size  of  a  hall,  that,  the 
proper  proportion  between  chorus  and  hall  being 
once  given  on  a  small  scale,  this  proportion  can 
be  maintained  in  larger  and  larger  halls  simply 
by  following  the  mathematical  law  that  the  volume 
of  tone  produced  must  increase  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  hall.  Tlie  only  feasi- 
ble means  of  doing  this  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  performers  in  the  above-mentioned  ratio. 
This  has  been  the  theory.  It  has  never  been  put 
in  practice  beyond  certain  limits ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  possible  (humanly  speaking)  to  put  it  in 
practice.  The  figures  increase  with  such  fright- 
ful rajiidity  tliat  there  is  no  keeping  pace  with 
them.  Say  that  an  orchestra  of  seventy-five  and 
a  chorus  of  five  hundred  are  sufficient  for  the" 
Boston  Music  Hall  (these  are  the  figures  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  festival  of  1880  ;  the  orches- 
tra is  too  small  for  the  best  effect,  but  let  us  take 
it  as  an- example).  The  cubic  contents  of  the 
Music  Hall  is  about  659,100  cubic  feet.  Take  a 
hall  twice  as  long,  twice  as  broad,  and  of  the 
same  height  as   the  Music   Hall  :  its  cubic  con- 


tents would  be  2,630,400  cubic  feet.  Such  a  hall 
would  require  an  orchestra  of  three  hundred 
and  a  chorus  of  two  thousand,  yet  such  a  hall 
is  by  no  means  so  largo  as  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armoi-y. 

But  even  these  figures  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  size  of  the  hall. 
Tlie  mathematical  rule  we  have  stated  above  is 
not  so  simple  of  application  as  it  seems  to  be  at 
first  sight.  Doubling  and  trebling  the  number  of 
performers  does  not  increase  the  volume  of  tone 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  in  so  far  as  that  volume 
is  appreciable  by  the  listener.  Although  the 
actual  amount  of  tone  is  duly  increased,  the 
penetrating  quality  of  the  tone  is  proportionately 
decreased.  The  real  way  to  counteract  the  in- 
creased size  of  halls  would  be  to  have  each  per- 
former sing  or  play  two  or  three  times  as  loud. 
This,  however,  is  impossible.  It  can  only  be 
done  with  one  instrument,  and  this  is  the  organ. 
Every  organ  builder  knows  that  he  cannot  n°ake 
an  organ  fill  an  exceedingly  large  hall  simply  by 
giving  it  a  vast  number  of  pipes.  He  does  it  by 
increasing  the  bellows  power  of  the  instrument : 
not  by  increasing  the  mass  of  tone,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  tone. 

Now  the  intensity  of  tone  produced  by  a  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  made  up  of  the  instruments 
usually  employed  by  composers  cannot  be  in- 
creased at  all  except  in  a  hall  of  limited  size.  It 
can  be  increased  to  a  certain  extent  by  doublin.r 
or  trebling  the  number  of  performers;  but  thh 
increase  of  intensity  is  so  slight  that  it  is  cntirelv 
swallowed  up  by  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
hall.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  making  the  hall  smaller. 

It  may  fairly  be  answered  that  any  musical 
festival  given  in  a  hall  much  larger  than  our 
Boston  Music  Hall  will  of  necessity  be  a  musical 
failure  when  tried  by  a  high  standard  of  criti- 
cism. It  may  very  likely  happen  that  some  of 
the  music  will  sound  very  well  fbr  the  place  it  is 
given  m,  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The  mu- 
sic should  not  only  sound  very  well  absolutely 
without  relying  upon  extraneous  extenuatinc^ 
circumstances  to  excuse  its  shortcominns,  but  it 
should  sound  better  iha,a  the  usual  daily"  weekh- 
or  monthly  performances  of  similar  music  to 
which  the  public  is  in  the  habit  of  listeninn-  For 
a  festival  at  which  the  music  does  not  sound  at 
the  very  worst,  as  well  as  at  ordinary  concerts  is 
no  festival  at  all,  but  merely  a  show.  It  is  hitrh 
time  for  the  American  musical  public  to  appreci- 
ate this  fact  at  its  full  value ;  that  a  festival 
should  be  a  concentration  of  musical  forces  not 
a  dilution ;  above  all,  that  the  larger  the  hall'  the 
poorer  will  be  tlie  musical  effect.  —  Transcript. 

JULIUS  EICHBERG. 

....  The  place  of  the  musician  is  a  noble 
one.  His  art,  more  universally  than  any  other 
ministers  to  our  daily  happiness;  it  is  blended 
with  our  deepest  religious  feelings ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  pride  of  country,  with  great  events 
and  imposing  ceremonies  ;  it  gives  zest  to  festivity 
and  a  tender  pathos  to  grief.  Music  is  the  most 
facile  of  our  ethereal  servitors,  lending  itself  to 
every  mood,  adapting  itself  to  every  oc°casion. 

Observations  like  these,  trite  though  they  may 
be,  seem  necessary  when  we  would  fairlj-  estimate 
the  works  and  the  influence  of  a  composer,  or  of 
a  great  teacher  who  is  forming  and  inspirino-  the 
musicians  of  the  coming  time.  AVe  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  a  musician,  composer  and 
teacher  of  very  eminent  ability,  weU  known  in 
Boston -Julius  Eichberg.  He  is  a  person  of 
marked  originality  of  character,  strong  in  reason 
and  understanding,  endowed  also  with  rapid  and 
keen  perceptions,  a  lively  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
a  tenacious  memory,  and  resolute,  firm  will.     He 
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■would  have  been  eminent  in  any  profession.  His 
reading  lias  been  extensive,  and  nothing  of  use 
or  beauty  has  come  amiss ;  and  such  is  the  fer- 
tility of  his  mind,  and  such  his  power  of  illustra- 
tion, tliat  he  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  com- 
panions, —  a  man  with  wliom  one  can  talk  until 
two  in  the  morning. 

He  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  in  Germany,  in 
1824.  His  early  associations  are  with  the  castled 
hill  and  the  lovely  valley  of  that  beautiful  old 
citv.  Naturally  he  came  from  a  musical  family. 
He  hardly  remembers  when  he  first  began  to 
handle  his  "  pony "  violin.  His  father  was  a 
violin-player  and  comjioser.  Like  most  geniuses, 
the  boy  was  precocious,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  able  to  play  acceptably.  At  one  time, 
being  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  the  father 
came  with  a  sheet  of  music,  the  ink  being  still 
wet,  and  asked  him  to  sing  it.  Singing  at  sight 
was  thought  to  be  as  natural  as  breathing.  Being 
unable  to  read  the  melody  properly,  the  father 
jilayfuUy  struck  him  witli  the  slieet,  saying,  "You 
will  never  be  a  musician ;  you  are  more  fit  for  a 
cobbler."  When  he  was  eight  he  was  sent  to 
Mayence  and  took  lessons  of  F.  W.  Eichler,  a 
celebrated  virtuoso,  who  enchanted  the  world  by 
his  variations  upon  a  Swiss  air.  But  after  a  time 
Eichler  departed  upon  a  concert  tour,  and  our 
young  artist  received  instruction  from  another 
master,  who  was  the  reverse  of  a  good  teacher, 
and  was,  besides,  a  selfish  man.  Under  the  ridicu- 
lous pretext  that  the  best  part  of  a  musical  edu- 
cation was  to  be  able  to  make  good  notes,  he  kept 
him  all  day  long  copying  music,  which  the  astute 
preceptor  sold  to  military  bands. 

Wliile  the  boy  was  in  Mayence  there  came  a 
certain  Dr.  Langenschwartz,  who  claimed  to  be 
an  improvisatore,  and  professed  to  make  rhymes 
off-hand  upon  any  theme,  ending  the  couplet  with 
any  pair  of  words  given  by  tlie  audience.  The 
young  Eichberg  played  the  seventh  concerto  of 
Rode  between  tlie  parts  of  the  performance,  and 
was  besides  unconsciously  made  to  fill  a  part  in 
the  improvisatore's  plot ;  for  an  accomplice  of  the 
doctor,  standing  near  the  innocent  boy  when  the 
rhyme  words  were  called  for,  told  him  to  shout 
"  Hartz  and  Schwartz,"  which  he  did  lustily  in  a 
childish  treble.  Of  course  the  doctor  succeeded ! 
From  Mayence  our  young  artist  went  back  to 
Diisseldorf,  and  was  once  more  under  the  care  of 
his  father,  a  cultivated  and  studious  man,  whose 
influence  was  apparent  in  the  judicious  training 
of  his  son.  He  studied  harmony  under  Julius 
Eictz,  afterward  famous  as  director  of  the 
Gewandliaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  and  kapellmeis- 
ter to  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden. 

As  a  reminiscence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
some  years  ago  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  the  eminent 
pianist  of  this  city,  called  upon  Rietz,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  maestro  told  him 
that  he  had  one  pupil  in  America  of  whom  he 
was  proud.  The  young  Eichberg's  general  edu- 
cation was  also  attended  to.  The  whole  family 
was  distinguished  for  excellence  in  languages,  and 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  reads  and  writes 
with  facility  in  tlie  leading  tongues  of  Europe. 
Tkromdi  the  favor  of  Kietz  he  came  to  know 
Mendelssohn.  After  the  great  man  had  heard 
the  boy  play  he  wrote  a  commendation,  to  which 
was  .attached  the  well-known  tiny  seal  of  red 
wax :  "  At  so  early  an  age,  young  E.  joins  to  a 
remarkable  firmness  and  certainty  in  bowing,  and 
use  of  his  left  hand,  a  great  deal  of  true  expres- 
sion, which  will  lead  liim,  I  doubt  not,  to  become 
a  n-reat  artist,  to  be  an  honor  to  liis  art,  and  to 
render  it  important  service,  and  to  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  which  his  remarkably  precocious 
talents  have  awakened  concerning  him." 

At  this  period  in  Diisseldorf,  Eichberg  played 
in  the  orchestra  the  last,  and  least,  of  the  second 
violins.     On  one  occasion  Mendelssohn  appeared 


as  conductor,  and  Eichberg's  violin  teacher  was 
leader.  The  performance  did  not  please  Men- 
delssohn, and  he  made  a  series  of  sarcastic  ob- 
servations to  the  leader,  —  observations  so  severe 
that  all  the  men  within  hearing  packed  up  their 
horns  and  fiddles  and  left  the  conductor  alone. 
Mendelssohn  was  usually  amiable,  and  his  pic- 
tures have  a  very  sweet  and  lovely  expression ; 
but  bis  conduct  appears  to  have  been  anything 
but  angelic  at  that  time. 

Among  other  musical  acquaintances  of  this 
period  was  Robert  Schumann.  Norbcrt  Burg- 
miiller  was  also  a  frequent  guest  in  Eichberg's 
family.  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Perabo 
has  played  a  concerto  by  this  composer.]  Burg- 
nniller  died  early,  having  been  drowned  in  his 
bathing-tub  while  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

He  next  studied  two  years  at  Brussels  in  the 
royal  conservatory,  under  the  instruction  of  M. 
Fetis,  the  eminent  theorist  and  historian  of  music, 
and  of  the  world-renowned  De  Beriot.  Upon 
his  graduation  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  violin- 
playing  and  for  composition.  This  was  the  fin- 
ishing of  his  pupilage,  and  as  his  studies  were 
now  so  far  advanced  that  he  had  acquired  some 
confidence,  Eichberg  went  to  Geneva  as  director 
of  an  opera  troupe.  His  ability  was  so  conspic- 
uous that  he  was  soon  made  professor  in  the  Con- 
servatory, and  director  of  sacred  music  in  a 
prominent  cinirch.  He  remained  in  Geneva 
eleven  years. 

He  came  to  this  country  with  a  view  of  bene- 
fiting his  health,  and  landed  in  New  York  in 
1857.  He  played  and  taught  in  that  city,  hat 
gained  no  permanent  position.  In  1859  he  came 
to  Boston  and  found  a  home.  lie  was  first  en- 
gaged as  director  of  music  at  the  Museum.  The 
means  at  his  disposal  were  limited,  but  he  made 
the  most  of  them,  and  gradually  won  the  regard 
of  all  lovers  of  music.  Wliile  engaged  in  this 
tlieatre,  ho  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an 
operetta  or  musical  play  for  a  regular  stock  com- 
pany, and  the  result  was  the  production  of  The 
Doctor  of  Alcantara,  on  the  7tli  of  April,  1862. 
All  theatre-goers  remember  the  success  of  this 
charming  work.  It  was  greeted  with  continuous 
applause  from  crowded  houses,  and,  after  nearly 
twenty  years,  it  is  now  played  throughout  the 
country  more  frequently  than  even  at  the  bcin- 
ning.  The  editor  of  Grove's  Dictionary,  under 
the  title  "  Opera,"  says  of  it :  "  The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara  may  be  cited  as  the  most  successful 
work,  of  any  pretentions,  with  an  exclusively 
American  reputation."  This  was  followed  by 
The  Itose  of  Tyrol,  Two  Cadii,  and  A  N'ujht  in 
Some,  all  of  which  were  well  received.  Mr. 
Eicliberg  remained  at  the  Museum  seven  years. 
After  a  year  of  rest  he  established  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  an  institution  which  still 
exists,  with  increasing  reputation  and  ever-widen- 
ing influence.  Not  far  from  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  general  supervisor  and  director  of 
music  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  To  the 
schools  and  to  the  conservatory  he  has  now  de- 
voted the  best  years  of  his  manhood,  and  with 
the  grandest  results.  Aided  by  able  and  enthu- 
siastic teachers  in  the  schools  of  lower  grades,  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  successive 
classes  grow  up  as  accomplished  in  music  as  in 
the  ordinary  useful  branches.  When  the  choirs 
were  combined,  as  they  used  to  be  .annually  in 
the  days  of  the  liberal  school  committee  of  former 
days,  the  effect  of  the  vast  body  of  tone  was 
thrilling.  The  writer  has  seen  scores  of  people 
at  these  annual  concerts  —  old  and  young,  men 
and  women  —  dissolved  in  tears  when  the  multi- 
tudinous silvery  voices  first  swelled  over  the 
aeconipanimont  of  organ  and  orchestra.  ■  The 
musical  festival,  with  its  glorious  melody  and  har- 
mony, and  with  its  superb  scenic  effect,  was  some- 
thing  for   Boston   to   exult  in.     It  is  otherwise 


now,  under  the  supervision  of  later  days.  For 
one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Eichlierg  wrote  the 
now  famous  chorus,  "  To  Thee,  O  Country,  Great 
and  Free  !  "  If  this  is  not  our  national  hymn,  it 
is  certainly  the  only  one  that  is  generally  sung 
and  always  welcome. 

In  the  Boston  Conservatory  Mr.  Eichberg  has 
established  the  leading  violin  school  in  America. 
The  children  of  genius  all  over  the  Union  are 
attracted  to  him  as  by  magnetism.  In  his  classes 
arc  bright  and  modest  boys,  still  in  short  breeches, 
tender  and  sweet  girls,  of  an  age  to  adore  dolls 
and  kittens,  together  with  some  maturer,  but  still 
young  and  fresh,  children.  Scores  of  these  pre- 
cocious creatures  we  have  seen,  alive  with  sensi- 
bility, throbbing  with  gifts  and  graces,  and  have 
marvelled  at  the  evidences  of  their  musical 
power.  We  remember  several  whose  tones  were. 
as  pure,  clear,  penetrating  and  steady  as  those  of 
the  great  performers;  and  we  have  followed  them 
through  the  scholarly  Chaconne  of  Bach  and  con- 
certos of  Spohr,  wondering  at  the  sure  touch  and 
keen  musical  intelligence.  Y'^ear  by  year  these 
ambitious  youths  of  both  sexes,  well  grounded  in 
the  art,  arc  going  forth,  each  to  become  in  time  a 
new  centre  of  musical  knowledge  and  taste.  The 
influence  thus  diffused  is  widespread  and  almost 
incalculable.  If  a  digression  may  be  pardoned, 
we  would  here  say  that  no  nation  can  be  called 
musical  because  it  pays  extravagant  prices  to 
hear  Rubinstein  or  Dengremont ;  no  city  is  musi- 
cal because  it  supports  the  opera.  A  musical 
people  is  one  with  whom  music  is  doinesticateil  — 
not  an  exotic.  In  a  musical  village  there  are 
native  singers  capable  of  taking  part  in  impor- 
tant works;  and  no  one  knows  the  real  grandeur 
of  a  Messiah  until  he  has  sung  in  it.  In  larger 
musical  places  string-quartets  are  played  at  home 
by  families  for  their  own  pleasure.  It  is  very 
well  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  great  works  of 
the  masters  as  played  by  the  old  Memlelssohn  or 
by  the  newer  Beethoven  Quintet  Club;  but  no 
one  ever  knows  the  true  force  and  significance  of 
such  music  until  he  has  borne  a  part  in  it,  —  until 
he  has  felt  the  harmony  from  the  strings  under 
his  own  fingers  thrilling  through  all  his  nerves 
and  answering  and  cliallenging  again  the  notes  of 
his  neighbor.  In  many  German  families  the 
fatlier  and  sons  or  nephews,  and  the  priest,  i)er- 
haps,  are  accustomed  to  meet  for  such  delightful 
pastimes.  With  a  people  so  educated,  music  is 
not  a  pretence  ;  it  is  a  passion.  Such  people  form 
the  audiences  which  a  great  artist  loves  to  capti- 
vate. Much  has  to  bo  done  befoi-e  we  can  call 
this  or  any  city  in  America  truly  musical ;  but 
the  conscientious  and  patient  labors  of  musicians 
like  ]\Ii'.  Eichberg  are  doing  much  for  the  future. 
We  have  mentioned  some  of  Mr.  Eichberg's  com- 
positions, and  should  add  that  he  has  ])ublislied 
sets  of  string-quartets :  also  books  of  violin 
studies,  which  are  ailopted  in  European  conserv- 
atories. —  Sundai/  Herald. 
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MUSIC  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  — BRASS 
BANDS. 

All}'  musical  person  who  has  listened  for  a  half 
hour  to  bands  in  the  Music  HalT,  on  the  Common, 
or  in  the  scjuares,  must  have  been  forced  to  make 
in  his  own  mind  one  criticism,  —  these  instru- 
ments are  continually  attempting  what  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  properly  to  do.  Think  for  instance 
of  an  overture,  by  Rossini  or  by  Auber,  ])la)-ed  by 
a  mere  military  brass  band  !  all  the  tones  brass, 
all  of  one  kith  and  kin,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
what  not  of  the  Sax-horn  family,  and  all  sophis- 
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tications  by  means  of  keys,  valves  and  pistons  of 
old-fasbioned  genuine  trumpets,  trombones,  etc., 
born  for  plainer,  sterner  work, —  all  to  enable  tliem 
to  imitate  and  put  on  the  flexible  graees  of  violins, 
reeds,  human  voices  !  An  overture  is  essentially 
an  orchestral  composition ;  without  an  orchestra 
.it  would  not  be  :  and  the  very  essence  of  the  kind 
orchestral  is  that  there  be  contrast  and  variety 
of  color  and  of  (puility  of  tone,  pastoral  reeds  and 
flutes  in  pleasant  contrast  answering  to  harsh 
and  thrilling  brass,  and  both  in  still  more  striking 
opposition  (as  also  in  ingenious  commingling,  rec- 
onciliation, mutual  support)  with  the  violins  and 
other  strings,  which  constitute  the  intellectual, 
refined  and  soul-like  nucleus  or  "quartet"  of  the 
whole.  Now  what  a  coarse,  monotonous  and 
awkwardly  ambitious  effect  is  produced  when  in- 
struments all  brass  attempt  to  do  all  this!  No 
doubt  they  do  it  often  very  skilfully  ;  there  is  sur- 
prising virtuosity  and  smoothness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  some  of  these  cornet-players;  you  would 
not  suppose  they  could  do  so  much  :  but  what  do 
you  care  for  it  when  done  ?  We  had  occasion  one 
night  to  admire  the  case,  precision,  fluency  and 
generally  good  tune  with  which  one  of  these 
brass  bands  went  through  a  lively  overture  by 
Rossini.  To  be  sure  there  was  one  clarinet  among 
them.-^and  that,  as  if  to  justify  its  place  there, 
made  of  metal !  Yet  was  it  necessarily  but  a  dull 
caricature,  of  the  overture,  as  any  one  would  feel 
who  heard  it,  just  before  or  after,  executed  by 
a  jn'oper  orchestra. 

The  overtures,  however,  are  comparatively 
rare  and  exceptional  in  these  band  concerts.  It 
is  still  worse  in  the  far  more  frequent  case  of 
"  operatic  arrangements,"  where  throats  of  brass 
are  made  to  do  the  work  at  once  of  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  dramatic  solo  voices.  In  this  way 
are  served  up  the  Trio  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the 
"Miserere"  from  //  Trooatore,  and  endless  pot- 
pourris from  fashionable  operas,  movements  from 
llossini's  Slahat  Mater,  songs  by  Schubert,  two- 
part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  etc.,  etc.  Here  cor- 
nets, sa.x-horns,  valve  trumpets,  trombones,  mon- 
ster ophicleides,  assume  the  personality  of  courtly 
and  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  history,  beings  of  poetry  and  i)ride 
and  pathos,  —  and  is  not  the  effect  somewhat 
ludicrous?  Does  it  not  recall  the  fable  of  the 
ass  who  climbed  into  his  master's  lap  because  he 
saw  the  dog  doit?  In  these  tragic  solo  imper- 
sonations one  cannot  but  remark  a  peculiarl)' 
vulgar  and  clownish  quality  of  tone  in  these  brass 
instruments.  There  is  something  in  their  singing 
which  we  can  describe  only  by  comparing  it  to 
the  broad  Yankee  country-fied  sound  of  the  vowel 
in  syllables  like  lioio  and  now.  Our  sense  of 
hearing  is  affected  by  it  somewhat  as  our  sense 
of  touch  and  smell  are  by  the  handling  of  copper 
cents.  Tubas  and  cornets  may  go  through  all 
the  figures,  scales  and  cadences  of  voices  and  of 
violins  or  flutes,  but  they  cannot  deny  or  chann-e 
their  nature.  That  nature  is  a  useful  and  an 
honorable  one,  and  why  do  they  not  stick  to  it 
manfully  and  be  content  to  do  their  proper  work 
and  not  affect  to  fill  the  sphere  of  others  ?  These 
instruments  are  excellent,  as  lions,  in  their  place, 
but  they  were  never  meant  to  "roar  you  as  it 
were  a  nightingale."  We  might  allude  too  to 
another  staple  article  in  these  "light"  pro- 
grammes :  to  those  inexpressibly  tedious  Varia- 
tion pieces,  in  which  your  cornet  man,  red  in  the 
face,  tortures  a  poor  melody  to  death,  warblinn- 
and  twiddling  through  an  endless  superfluity  of 
runs  and  roulades,  destitute  of  sense  or  beauty, 
and  degrading  niuSic  to  a  mere  mountebank  dis- 
play of  difficult  achievements. 

Ikit  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  which  is:  that  every  combination  of  mu- 
sical instruments    sounds  best    and   gives    most 


satisfaction  when  it  performs  that  kind  of  music 
which  was  originally  written  and  designed  for  it. 
Leave  overtures  to  the  orchestra.  Leave  opera 
trios  and  ensembles  to  the  opera  singers  ;  leave 
Fides  to  Lagrange,  and  Lucrezia  to  Grisi,  and 
Edgardoto  iMario,  and  let  him  not  die  perpetually 
in  brass  bands  and  hand  organs  until  we  all  grow 
sick  of  him.  The  brass  band  was  the  creation  of 
militai'v  wants ;  let  it  discourse  martial  music. 
Those  swelling  and  heroic  marches,  with  rich, 
ci-ackling,  startling  harmony,  and  proud,  buoyant 
rhythm, —  they  are  genuine,  and  your  brass 
band  never  sounds  so  nobly  as  when  it  plays  them ; 
yet  even  these,  many  of  them,  would  make  finer 
and  less  cloying  music  were  the  band  composed 
of  reeds  as  well  as  brass,  and  were  some  of  the 
brass  instruments  suffered  to  retain  their  old 
legitimate  forms,  instead  of  being  emasculated 
into  clumsy  imitation  of  soft  reeds  and  flutes,  to 
sound  like  a  man  who  sings  fal.selto.  We  like 
Iridh  of  tone ;  would  have  a  trumpet  be  true 
trumpet,  piercing,  shrill,  defiant,  jubilant,  and  not 
subdued  to  sing  a  sentimental  maiden's  part,  or 
warble  variations  like  a  flute.  Besides  marches, 
doubtless  there  may  be  other  forms  of  composition 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  brass  bands  : 
rich  and  solemn  strains  of  harmony,  dirges, 
hunting  pieces,  etc.  Keligious  chorals,  well  .ar- 
ranged and  harmonized,  have  admirable  effect 
sometimes  so  rendered.  Then  again  the  brass 
portion  of  an  orchestra,  alone  or  with  the  rest, 
contributes  wonderful  effects  in  special  passages 
where  the  composer  needs  them ;  but  all  their  spell 
is  broken  if  they  occur  too  often.  Remember 
the  trombones  where  the  statue  S])eaks  in  Don 
Giovanni,  and  how  Mozart  has  made  them  terri- 
ble by  keeping  them  to  that  point  in  the  back- 
ground. * 

The  bands  themselves  know  very  well  the  need 
of  alternating  and  relieving  the  monotonous  im- 
pression of  brass  music,  by  something  of  a  finer 
and  subtler  sort ;  and  accordingly  most  of  them 
have  the  faculty  of  transforming  themselves  into  a 
small  orchestra,  with  a  few  violins,  clarinets,  etc., 
suitable  for  dances,  or  accompaniment  to  solos. 
And  we  must  say  that  now  and  then  a  set  of 
Strauss  or  Labitzky  waltzes,  which  we  have  heard 
them  play  in  this  way,  used  to  seem  to  us  de- 
cidedly the  best  selections  of  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs ;  they  are  light,  graceful,  enlivening  and 
refined,  and  withal  true,  and  without  false  pre- 
tence or  affectation,  compared  with  operas  re- 
coined  into  brass,  showy  variations,  and  the  like. 
^Ve  do  believe  the  general  audience  enjoy  them 
more.  There  is  much  beautiful  music  in  the 
waltz  form  ;  it  is  at  least  genuine  ;  and,  if  ren- 
dered by  a  decent  orchestra,  not  by  a  brass  band, 
it  is  most  appropriate  for  such  pleasant,  free-and- 
easy  gatherings. 

So  far  our  suggestions  and  criticisms  have  had 
in  view  only  the  actual  state  of  bands  and  little 
orchestras  which  minister  to  the  public  demand 
for  amusement.  Of  course,  so  long  as  wo  have 
only  brass  bands,  programmes  must  be  very 
limited,  or  must  continue  to  be  made  up  in  great 
part  of  such  questionable  and  unedifying  selec- 
tions as  we  have  been  describing.  For  ourselves 
we  would  rather  listen'  only  to  the  marches  and 
the  waltzes  ;  but  these  give  hardly  sphere  enough 
to  the  musicians,  and  would  keep  tlie  public  out  of 
the  fashions  of  the  day  in  music,  which  might 
cause  some  murmuring;  they  know  that  Trova- 
tore,  Pinafore,  Maxcotle,  Faust  are  fashionable, 
and  they  must  have  a  taste  of  them  even  from  a 
cornet  band.  But  now  suppose  we  had  a  band  of 
more  complete  and  more  composite  character, 
with  contrast  of  reeds  and  brass ;  and  still  bet- 
ter an  orchestra  of  forty,  instead  ot  a  dozen  or 
shvitccn,  instruments  :  then  how  much  richer  we 
might  make  our  programmes  I 


CHANGE  OF  KEY. 

It  is  always  regarded  as  important,  not  merely  in 
the  matter  of  convenience,  but  in  the  matter  of 
expression,  in  what  key  a  piece  of  music,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  is  written.  Change  the 
key  of  a  composition  and  you  change  the  expres- 
sion, the  effect,  although  the  same  key  has  been 
made  to  serve  for  different  expressions.  But  turn 
the  first  movement  of  the  C-minor  Symphony,  for 
instance,  into  B-minor;  can  you  imagine  it  re- 
maining the  same  thing?  Has  it  not  suffered  a 
"  sea  change,"  as  it  were  ?  We  still  have  all  the 
relations  of  the  tones,  all  the  form  of  the  work, 
all  the  ideas,  periods,  and  phrases,  but  does  it 
seem  entirely  natural  and  like  itself  ?  has  not  a 
new  atmosphere  come  over  it  ?  Certainly,  what- 
ever certain  mathematical  theorists  may  say,  we 
do  sacrifice  something  by  no  means  unessential 
when  we  transpose  a  characteristic  piece  of  music 
out  of  its  own  native  key. 

We  have  often  been  asked  for  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us,  that  is  in  nearly  all  musicians, 
with  regard  to  this.  "  Give  us  something  like  an 
analysis  of  the  probable  causes  of  these  wonder- 
ful peculiarities  (of  exjiression)  ascribed  to  the 
various  keys  in  which  music  is  written."  "  Give 
us,  if  mathematical  theory  must  be  set  aside,  some 
other  kind  of  theory,  scientific  or  imaginative 
even,  that  shall  serve  as  a  foundation  for  belief 
in  this  case." 

To  answer  this  question  as  fully  as  it  deserves 
would  cost  an  elaborate  argument,  and  even  the 
institution  of  some  new  and  patient  studies  in  a 
field  not  yet  effectually  explored  and  reclaimed  to 
science,  we  suspect,  by  any  one.  We  can  only 
indicate  the  answer  here,  confessing  our  full  share 
in  the  common  ignorance  and  vagueness. 

1.  We  have  no  wish  to  "set  mathematical  the- 
ory aside."  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  mathe- 
matics accountable  for  every  known  effect  of 
music.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  in  a  thousand 
cases  (of  which  this  may  be  one),  we  do  know 
the  effect,  where  we  do  not  know  the  mathemat- 
ics. Our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  greater 
than  our  knowledge  of  causes  ;  our  experience  is 
not  yet  all  reduced  to  science.  Now  the  con- 
trasted coloring,  effect,  expression  of  the  different 
keys  in  music  is  an  experience,  to  which  all  per- 
sons blessed  with  musical  perception  always  have 
borne  witness,  whether  the  theory  thereof 
has  been  assigned  or  not.  The  theory  is  latent 
in  the  fact,  waiting  for  man's  recognition.  And 
since  it  is  the  mathematical  ratio  of  vibrations 
that  determines  the  relative  pitch  or  gravity  of 
sounds,  that  theory  must  be  a  mathematical  the- 
ory. All  we  contend  for  here  is  the  experience ; 
if  any  mathematical  theorists  contradict  it,  it  is 
because  their  theory  falls  short  of  the  full  mathe- 
matics of  the  case ;  it  is  that  Nature's  mathemat- 
ics are  too  cunning  for  their  science. 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  understood  as  alluding 
to  a  purely  aesthetic,  and  not  a  scientific,  experi- 
ence. It  is  thd  experience  of  the  composers,  the 
creative  artists,  the  enjoyers  and  appreciators  of 
music  as  an  expressive  art;  the  experience  of  all 
who  are  sensitively  impressible  by  music.  Their 
unanimous  verdict  will  be,  that  a  tune,  a  melody, 
a  piece  of  harmony,  derives  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion from  the  key  in  whicli  if  is  written,  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  circumstances ;  that  it  is 
not  without  good  reason  that  men  talk  of  the  re- 
ligious key  of  A-flat,  brilliant  martial  key  of  D, 
the  warm,  spring-like  key  of  E-natural,  etc.,  etc. 
And  this  experience  stands  good,  not  by  reason 
of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  vagueness  which  there  is 
about  these  things;  not  by  reason  of,  but  in 
spite  of,  the  accidents  of  tuning,  the  uneipuxl  dis- 
tribution of  temperament,  and  other  ambiguities 
anil  imperfections.  The  difference  felt  may  vary, 
in  degree  with  all  these  accidents,  may  flicker  to 
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anil  fro  in  almost  as  puzzling  a  way  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  or  the  nervous  play  o£  human  features; 
yet  through  all  this  changeful  ambiguity  the  dif- 
ference is  felt  and  accredited ;  it  is  one  of  the 
prominent  facts  of  musical  experience. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  thus  rest- 
ing on  experience,  we  are  not  erapyrics,  like  tlie 
learned  Godfrey  Weber,  who  in  accrediting  the 
facts  scouts  all  attempts  at  theory,  and  ridicules 
all  faith  in  a  science.  We  have  full  faith  in  sci- 
ence, the  most  mathematically  rigid,  that  it  shall 
be  found  to  explain  those  very  obstinate  facts 
which  our  more  practical  science  attempts  to  re- 
ject. Nay,  the  finest  shades  of  your  esthetic 
pleasures  and  emotions,  under  this  magical,  trans- 
porting inHuence  of  melody  and  harmony,  shall 
all  be  found  pre-calculated,  graduated  to  a  hair's 
breadth  in  the  mathematic  scale.  Doubt  it  not, 
for  poetry  and  science,  warmest  will  and  coolest 
mathematics,  are  still  one. 

2.  There  is  one  obvious  ground  for  this  experi- 
ence, apart  from  any  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
apart  from  all  accidental  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing of  intervals  by  imperfect  tuning,  —  a  ground 
so  obvious  as  to  have  been  commonly  overlooked. 
It  is  said,  "  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  charac- 
teristic difference  in  keys  in  music,  or  upon  a 
perfect  instrument,  except  in  pitch."  Now,  this 
difference  in  pitch  is  a  characteristic  difference ; 
what  difference  could  be  more  characteristic? 
Let  us  suppose  here  (what  we  know  well  enough 
is  not  the  fact),  that  in  pure  music,  every  key  or 
octave  series  corresponds  precisely,  in  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  intervals  between  its  sounds, 
with  every  other  ;  that  the  same  mathematically 
perfect,  and  therefore  equal,  fifths,  thirds,  etc., 
should  of  right  be  found  in  every  key  ;  let  us  sup- 
pose no  temperament,  no  imperfections,  and  no 
compromise^,  but  one  equal  measurement  for  all. 
Even  then,  there  is,  above  doubt,  ground  of  differ- 
ence in  the  ajsthetie  characteristics  of  the  key. 
Science  has  arranged  in  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending series,  by  graduated  intervals,  the 
sounds  from  which  every  piece  of  music  must 
draw  all  its  elements,  if  it  takes  a  single  one  of 
them.  This  series,  from  grave  to  acute,  is  like 
the  graduated  scale  from  dark  to  light ;  a  new 
expression  is  conveyed,  a  new  emotion  is  excited, 
with  each  new  step  in  the  series.  A  high  note 
has  a  different  character  from  a  low  note,  as  one 
color  differs  from  another.  G  is  a  different 
sound  from  C,  and  absolutely  considered,  without 
any  relations  to  other  sounds,  conveys  its  peculiar 
expi-ession.  And  if  G  differs  from  C,  for  the 
same  reason  does  not  G  with  its  attendant  system 
or  complement  of  sounds  pivoting  upon  it  as  a 
centre  key-note  differ  from  the  system  pivoting 
on  C  V  If  you  take  the  pivot,  tune,  or  key-note 
of  your  series  or  system  a  little  higher  or  lower 
in  the  scale,  will  it  not  materially  change  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  system  ?  Solar  systems 
have  their  differences,  as  single  planets  differ. 
Change  the  key,  and  you  make  a  whole  new  tone- 
group  or  system ;  and  one  tone-system  differs 
from  another  as  essentially  as  the  single  tones  in 
one  scale  differ. 

We  once  heard  an  ingenious  test  proposed,  — 
a  sort  of  experimentum  crucis,  yet  quite  fallacious. 
It  was  this:  First,  pitch  two  instruments  half  a 
tone  apart,  then  tune  both  perfect!)-,  then  play 
upon  one  in  the  key  of  C,  and  upon  the  other  in 
the  key  of  D-flat,  which  is  half  a  tone  higher 
throughout,  and  then  see  if  the  effect  be  not 
identical.  This  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  If  there 
is  a  difference  of  pitch  between  the  keys,  it  is  a 
difference  to  be  measured  on  an  absolute  and 
natural  scale,  and  not  one  arbitrarily  created  by 
the  tuner  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  The 
pitch  is  not  a  fact  of  the  instrument,  but  a  fact  in 
the  very  nature  of  sound.  The  instrument  is 
simply  a  mechanical  array   of   artificial    fingers 


pointing  to  and  touching  the  degree  of  pitch 
upon  this  absolute  vibratory  scale ;  all  that  our 
experimenter  has  done  has  been  to  slide  the 
mechanism  along,  until  the  corresponding  fingers 
in  the  two  instruments  no  longer  point  to-the 
same  pitch,  so  that  they  have  to  be  fingercil  dif- 
ferently (but  not  played  in  different  keys)  in 
order  to  produce  sounds  of  the  same  key  or 
series. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN   SOCIETY. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  unpublished  annual  report  of  the 
President,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixty-sixth  season  of  our  ancient  oratorio 
society.  May  2,  1881:  — 

The  task  of  recording  the  history  of  the  si.xty- 
sixth  season  of  our  society's  existence  is  a  pleas- 
ant one,  as  we  liave  passed  through  it  successfully 
and  find  our  affairs  at  its  close  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. With  a  well-invested  trust  fund  of  about 
§21,800;  witli  all  expenses  paid;  witli  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society ;  and  still  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  public  confidence  which  has  attended  us  from 
the  beginning, —  we  have  every  reason  to  regard 
the  present  with  satisfaction,  and  can  look  forward 
with  well-grounded  hope  to  tlie  future. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  held  thirty  re- 
hearsals, with  an  average  attendance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  members,  and  have  given  six  con- 
certs; namely,  two  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the 
11th  and  13th  of  October,  at  which  the  Messiah  and 
the  Elijah  were  performed,  and  four  in  the  Music 
Hall,  where  we  gave  the  Messiah  at  Christmas ;  the 
Requiem  of  Mozart  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  of 
Beethoven  on  January  30 ;  the  Passion  Music  of 
Bach  on  Good  Friday,  April  15 ;  and  the  St.  Paul 
of  Mendelssohn  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17.  To 
conclude  these  items,  of  information  let  me  say 
that,  as  the  report  of  the  treasurer  shows,  our  ex- 
penses for  the  season,  including  private  and  public 
rehearsals,  concerts,  printing,  etc.,  have  amount- 
ed to  .§8,917.34,  and  our  receipts  to  §9,311.64,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  §394.30  on  hand.  Tliis  is  not  the 
way  to  grow  rich;  hut  in  an  ordinary  season,  if  we 
fairly  meet  our  expenses  and  are  not  obliged  to 
touch  the  trust  fund,  we  ought  to  rest  content,  and 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.  During  the 
past  year  seventeen  new  members  out  of  twenty 
elected  have  joined  the  society;  four  members 
have  resigned,  and  twenty-three  have  been  dis- 
charged. Thirty-two  ladies  have  been  admitted  to 
the  chorus,  eight  have  resigned,  and  nine  have 
been  discharged.  Happily  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  we  have  lost  but  one  member  by  death ; 
namely,  Mr.  Anselm  Lothrop,  who  joined  the  so- 
ciety on  the  4th  of  November,  1852,  and  died 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1880.^  In  this  connection 
I  cannot  omit  to  record  the  death  of  one  who, 
although  not  a  member,  has  a  claim  to  be  re- 
membered here,  inasmuch  as  he  assisted  us,  with 
marked  success,  on  two  occasions.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Tower,  a  tenor  singer  of  great  promise,  the  son-in- 
law  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  society,  to  whom 
we  offer  our  sympatlij'  and  regret. 

In  speaking  of  the  conccris  of  the  past  season,  I 
cannot  but  refer  in  terms  of  higli  admiration  to  Mr. 
Henschel's  singing,  especially  in  the  Passion  Music 
All  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the  solem- 
nity of  his  manner,  the  deep  feeling  with  wbich  lie 
sang  the  part  assigned  to  him,  and  the  noble  style 
of  his  delivery,  made  even  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  music  comprehend  its  power  as  never  be- 
fore. .  .  . 

The  questions  which  always  come  up  for  answer 
in  the  Annual  lleport  are :  Has  our  chorus-singing 
been  this  year  better  than  before,  and  in  what  re- 
spects ?  In  some  I  tlunkit  has,  and  notably  in  the 
more  close  attention  given  to  the  nicer  rendering  of 
marks  of  expression  and  shading.  In  the  oratorios 
sung  I  have  heard  more  perfect  pianissimos,  more 
gradual  and  better  sustained  cresccndos  and  dimin- 
uendos,—  if  my  ears  have  not  deceived  me,  —  than 


ever  before.  Progress  in  these  respects  must  be 
gradual,  and  any  sudden  advance  of  marked  mag- 
nitude is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  enough,  if  in 
each  year  a  slight  amelioration  is  noticeable.  To 
become  aware  of  a  really  great  improvement  in  our 
chorus-singing,  we  should  compare  its  present  con- 
dition with  that  in  which  it  was  at  some  compara- 
tively remote  period.  Could  we  listen  to  a  concert, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  an  oratorio,  as  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  the  year  1817,  we 
should  indeed  be  amazed  at  the  advance  made  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century.  Having  been  much 
occupied  of  late  with  the  history  of  the  early  years 
of  our  society,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  small 
beginnings  which  have  in  our  time  grown  to  such 
excellent  ends.  In  the  records  of  those  early  years 
I  have  looked  with  especial  interest  at  the  rare 
comments  of  a  more  critical  nature  than  those 
usually  highly  laudatory  notices  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  society  in  which  the  writers  of  the 
time  habitually  indulged.  It  was  not  until  I  came 
to  the  year  1817  that  I  found  a  writer  who,  under 
the  signature  of  "O,"  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  his  standard  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  "  The  high  grat- 
ification" which  he  professes  to  have  received  from 
four  successive  concerts,  forming  a  sort  of  festival 
given  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  year  in  question, 
arose,  he  says,  "  not  so  much  from  tlieir  positive 
merit  as  from  the  promise  given  of  a  more  mature 
and  cliaste  style  of  execution  at  some  future  period. 
Defects  have  been  great,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
they  have  not  been  greater.  More  than  once  the 
chorus  was  totally  thrown  out  by  the  violins,  and 
completely  in  '  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs.' 
There  was  much  confusion  in  the  last  chorus  of  the 
Creation,  and  some  examples  of  such  excessive 
loudness  and  stress  of  voice  as  to  destroy  all  musi- 
cal tone." 

At  these  April  concerts  of  the  year  1817,  the 
Messiah  and  the  Creation  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  from  beginning  to  end,  not, 
however,  in  turn,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
in  alternated  divisions,  for  the  reason  given  in  the 
following  announcement:  "As  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
compositions,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  comn.arison. 
They  will  perform  one  of  the  three  sections  into 
which  each  oratorio  is  divided  upon  each  evening, 
which  will  give  a  specimen  of  both,  before  the  other 
is  forgotten."  This  singular  device,  which  indicates 
a  somewhat  infantile  mode  of  conducting  musical 
matters  in  Boston,  is  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile, 
but  if  we  cannot  refrain  from  it  let  us  beware  how 
we  think  lightly  of  anything  connected  with  the 
noble  efforts  made  by  our  founders  to  advance  the 
cause  of  music  and  cultivate  the  public  taste  —  ef- 
forts made  and  successes  achieved  despite  surround- 
ings of  whose  antagonisms  we  can  form  no  adequate 
idea.  All  honor  is  due  to  those  who  sowed  that 
good  seed,  which  has  j'ielded  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  who  at  the  very  outset  manifested  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  society  which 
saved  it  from  a  premature  end.  In  this  ihey  set  an 
example  to  us,  their  descendants,  which  we  may 
emidate,  but  cannot  surpass.  Like  them,  let  us 
cherish  the  society  and  take  pride  in  it,  always 
realizing,  however,  that  what  we  have  done  is 
little  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Much  as  we  may  rejoice  in  the  present,  let  us  labor, 
with  ainjde  recognition  of  our  increased  responsi- 
bilities, to  make  our  future  condition  still  worthier 
of  the  names  under  which  our  society  has  been 
known  from  the  beginning.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  honored  names  of  Handel  and  Haydn 
will  be  carved  in  stone  over  the  door  of  a  stately 
music-hall  erected  by  the  society  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. Few  of  us,  if  any,  may  live  to  see  it,  but 
each  and  all  of  us  can  hasten  the  day  of  its  erec- 
tion by  striving  meanwhile  to  make  the  society 
more  and  more  worthy  of  its  reputation. 


^  Since  then.  Mr.  Curtis  Brown,  who  joined  iu  1856,  and 
was  a  director  iu  1871-2-3,  has  died. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND   MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
We    copy     from    the     Transcript    of     Tuesday 
(June  28)  the  following  account  of  the   annual  ex- 
hibition  and   graduation   exercises  of   one  of  the 
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most  admirable  schools  in  this  country,  even  for 
seeing  puiiils.  We  wisli  to  add  our  testimony,  with 
which  all  musical  persons  present  at  this  touching 
and  beautiful  occasion  must  agree,  that  the  musical 
portion  of  tlie  exercises  was  worthy  of  the  high  char- 
acter for  music  wliich  this  institution  has  long  held. 
The  band  played  in  excellent  tune,  and  with  expres- 
sion, pieces  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  chorus- 
singing  sliowed  nice  training,  witli  good  voices  and 
true  feeling;  indeed,  a  certain  heartiness  and  truth 
of  feeling  characterized  all  the  exercises,  as  well  as 
the  music.  The  organ  fugue  of  Bach  was  played 
as  by  a  master;  the  grand  musical  tliought  seemed 
to  mould  itself  out  plastically  under  tlie  siglitless 
player's  hands.  The  Chromatic  Fantaisie  of  Bach 
was  played  with  singularly  fine  and  vital  touch, 
with  great  precision  and  good  taste ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  by  Liszt  were 
mastered  with  signal  success.  The  cornet  solo  was 
capital.  The  whole  did  credit  to  the  very  valuable, 
instruction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Keeves  and  his  whole 
corps  of  teachers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  pianos 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  all,  have  for  four  years  been  kept  in  tune 
by  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
under  tlie  intelligent  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 
A  stroug  and  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  anything 
and  everything  connected  with  this  beneficent  institu- 
tion, and  it  was  not  sui'ijrising  that  so  large  and  nota- 
ble a  gathering  should  have  been  pi'esent  at  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  at  South  Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 
Among  the  distiiiguislied  visitors  were  Hon.  J.  \V. 
Uicliinpon,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Collector  Beard, 
Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  B,  B.  Huntoon  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Robert  Treat  Pauie,  Jr.,  E.  N. 
Perkins,  John  S.  Dwight,  Pre.-ident  W.  H.  Baldwin  of 
the  Christian  Union,  Oliver  Ditson  and  the  editors  of  va- 
rious Boston  papers.  Governor  Long,  who  was  unable 
to  attend,  was  leiireseuted  %  Colonel  Tliomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  The  organ  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  tire  raised  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  house.  The  programme  of  exer- 
cises consisted  of  the  following:  Selections  by  the  band; 
salutatory  and  essay,  "Gratitude,"  Leuiia  D.  Swiiier- 
ton;  ]iiniiosolo,  "  Khapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  (i,"  Liszt, 
Orville  C.  Cadwell;  essay,  "  Newspjipers,"  written  by 
Edwaid  E.  Ware,  delivered  by  William  B  Hammond; 
cornet  solo,  "  Aibuckleinian  I'olka,"  Charles  H.  Pres- 
cott;  anatomy  of  hand  and  .arm,  Cornelia  C.  Itoeske; 
glee,  "Farewell,"  Mendelssohn,  by  the  boys;  mathe- 
matical exercise,  Jenny  M.  Colby;  recitation,  "Duty 
of  Literary  Men  to  their  Country,"  Hariy  C.  Boescli ; 
organ  solo,  "Fugue  in  C-niinor,"  Bach,  F.  H.  Haura- 
liau;  kindergarten  exercise,  three  little  girls;  exercise 
with  objects,  by  two  little  boys;  piano  solo,  chromatic 
fugue,    Bach,   Constance  Heine;  essay,   "  Steam   En- 

■  gine,"  William  C.  Bolles;  valedictory,  Orville  C.  Cad- 
well; "  Fideliii,"  barcarole  for  female  voices,  by  the 
girls  of  the  school.  The  demonstrations  in  anatomy, 
mathematics  and  mechanics  were  simply  wonderful. 
In  the  first  the  young  girl,  by  means  of  a  model,  dis- 
sected the  hand  and  arm,  giving  the  names  to  the  dif- 
ferent bones,  muscles,  and  tendons,  explaining  the 
mechanism  in  a  concise  and  vivid  manner,  showing 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  .after  she 
had  finished  she  put  the  model  together  with  a  celerity 
and  accurateness  which  would  have  shamed  many  a 
person  with  good  eyesight.  The  mathematical  demou- 
sti-ations  were  given  by  means  of  raised  figures  on  a 
flat  surface  and  the  figures  in  solid  form.  The  me- 
chanical exhibition  was  shown  by  the  model  of  a  steam 
engine  in  which  the  steam  was  generated  by  gas.    Ev- 

■  ery  p.art  of  the  ra.achine  was  fully  explained,  .and  it 
was  worked  to  the  great  delight  of  the  visitors.  The 
essays  were  good,  aud  showed  both  research  and  strong 
imaginative  powers.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
Miss  Swiiierton's  essay  could  have  been  written  by  a 
blind  per.sou,  it  was  so  fidl  of  description  of  natural 
sceueiy,  flowers  and  buds.  She  must  have  got  a  most 
clear  and  correct  idea  of  them,  so  accumte  were  her 
descriptions.  In  the  essay  on  "Newspapers,"  the 
writer  showed  that  he  had  made  a  tliorough  study  of 
the  subject,  and  the  paper  was  clever,  bright  and'full 
of  information.  One  thing  is  specially  noticeable  about 
the  manner  in  which  these  blind  pupils  express  them- 
selves, w  bother  in  recitation  or  in  essay.  It  has  a  sim- 
ple direetuess  about  it,  and  a  purity  of  diction  that  is 
quite  to  be  commended.  They  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  with  all  this  directness  there  is  a  dignity 
which  is  especially  pleasing.  A  most  cliarming  diver- 
sion to  the  exercises  of  the  elder  pupils  was  made  by 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary classes.  The  little  girls  modelled  in  clay,  and 
their  work  was  wonderfully  accurate.     The  clay  was 


given  them  with  the  boards  and  simple  modelling 
tools  whi.;h  the  kindergarten  furnishes,  and  they  set 
to  work  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.  One  little  girl 
made  a  sphere,  which  she  described  in  childish  fash- 
ion, and  then  to  illustrate  it  made  an  acorn ;  another 
made  a  square  as  her  figure,  and  to  illustrate  made  a 
tr.avelling-b.ag,  wdiich  w.as  complete  to  its  handles;  the 
third  made  a  cyliuder,  and  illustrated  it  by  modelling 
a  jug. 

The  little  boys  had  an  object  lesson  in  birds,  and 
tliier  quaint  descriptions  caused  a  deal  of  merriment.  At 
t!ie  close  the  president,  Dr.  SamuelEliot,  delivered  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates,  Edward  E.  Ware,  of 
Worcester,  aud  Orville  C.  Cadwell,  of  Minnesota,  and 
added  with  them  a  few  timely  and  touching  words. 
He  assured  the  pupils  that  tlioiigh  their  immediate 
friendship  centred  in  the  institution,  yet  there  is  a 
large  circle  of  sympathy  outside.  There  isacloud  of  un- 
seen witnesses  around  the  school,  sympathizing  with  its 
objects  and  its  inmates.  The  valedictorian  has  spoken 
of  the  cold  and  hard  world,  but  it  is  not  a  cold  or  a 
hard  world  except  to  those  who  are  cold  and  hard 
themselves.  All  who  have  warmth  and  earnest  aspi- 
rations will  find  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Mr. 
M.  Anaguos,  the  director  of  the  institution,  followed 
President  Eliot  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their  solici- 
tude, and  said  that  3f25,000  of  the  fund  for  providing 
reading  for  the  blind  (.1?100,000)  had  been  contributed- 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  was  warmly  welcomed^ 
said  it  was  forty  years  ago  that  she  was  first  witli  Dr. 
Howe  at  this  institution,  and  she  was  therefore  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  this  woiTs:  for  the  blind  liad 
been  going  on  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Slie  pointed 
to  the  beautiful  organ  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberal 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  iu  providing  for  the 
blind  pupils,  and  closed  by  speaking  encouraging  and 
.sympathetic  words  for  the  pupils,  and  bespeaking  a 
continuance  of  kind  consideration  for  the  wmk.  Col- 
lector Beard,  in  a  few  well-chosen  word.s,  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  present;  Colonel  Higgiuson 
spoke  ef  the  great  results  coming  from  the  training 
and  steadfast"  eiTorts  of  the  luipils  to  fit  themselves  for 
lives  of  usefulness  ;  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks  testified  to 
his  interest  in  the  institution,  and  its  important  work 
of  opening  up  tlie  way  for  obstructed  faculties  ;  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  encour.age- 
ment  to  tho  pupils. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vassak  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  13. 
On  this  day  week  occurs  the  annual  closing  concert  of. 
the  school  of  music  under  Dr.  Hitter's  direction  here 
Two  days  after,  the  usual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  college  take  place,  and  the  collegiate  year  comes 
to  an  end.  This  year  closes  with  great  honor  to  the 
school  of  music  artistically  and  financially,  as  you  m.iy 
see  by  the  accompanying  statistics.  Dr.  Hitter's  pres- 
ent corps  of  instructors  includes  the  following  ladies; 
Misses  Bliss,  Chapin,  Finch,  Hartmann,  Hubbard, 
Kirby,  Whitney  andWilay;  Herr  Grube,  violin  teacher. 
Miss  Finch,  a  former  gr.aduate  of  Vassar,  will  this  year 
take  a  second  degree  (B.  A.),  on  the  strength  of  her 
continual  progress  as  a  music  student,  as  well  as 
teacher.  Last  season  she  received  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  order  to  perfect  herself  as  an  organ  player, 
under  Haupt  and  other  Berlin  masters.  Miss  Hart- 
mann, singing  teacher,  was  four  years  under  Dr.  Rit- 
ter's  instruction  at  Vassar.  Miss  Bliss  was  also  a  Vas- 
sar student.  The  branches  of  music  now  taught  are 
singing;  piano,  violin  and  organ  playing;  harmony, 
etc.  More  than  one  huudred  collegiate  students  were 
this  year  students  in  the  school  of  music  also;  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  thirty  special  students  of  musical  art  en- 
tered, ladies  who  also  study  tsvo  or  more  collegiate 
branches;  of  these  latter,  some  were  former  graduates 
of  the  college,  and  re-entered  the  school  of  music  in  or- 
der to  perfect  themselves  as  teachers  or  ])erforiners. 
Misses  Andrews,  Foster,  Littlefleld,  Nagai,  Nichols  and 
Palm,  are  the  musical  graduates  of  the  class  of  '81. 
Mi.ss  Shige  Nagai,  a  Japanese  lady,  voluntarily  se- 
lected the  course  of  study  required  by  the  school  of 
music,  in  order  to  take  her  degree  in  that  rather  than 
as  a  graduate  of  the  college.  As  she  is  musically  gifted, 
and  of  a  highly  refined  and  iutelligeut  nature,  she  will 
certainly  exert  a  most  happy  influence  on  the  social 
progress  of  the  j'oungest  of  the  fine  arts,  when 
she  returns  to  Japan.  Previous  to  a  recent  student 
concert,  Dr.  Ritter  requested  several  of  the  stu- 
dents of  composition  to  write  songs  for  his  exam- 
ination and  comparison,  and  found  four  of  these 
fully  worthy  of  a  public  hearing.  They  were  there- 
fore placed  on  the  concert  programme,  and  sung, 
not  by  their  composers,  but  by  four  sister  students, 
with  enthusiasm,  and  kindly,  unenvyiiig  esprit  de 
corps.     No   dishonest,   fraudulent,  lying    "  touching 


uii"  was  made  use  of  by  the  masterhand  that  had  en- 
abled these  students  to  do  so  well.  Dr.  Ritter  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  the  songs,  of  course,  but  they  were 
sung  as  they  were  written,  good  and  bad  qualities  to- 
gether; and  the  former  far  predominated  over  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  Ritter  considers  that  Miss  Nagai  possesses  a 
quaint  and  characteristic  vein  of  melody;  here  is  a 
proof  of  it  in  the  air  of  her  song,  written  to  Longfel- 
low's admired  verses:  — 


Andatitino. 
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Shige  Nagai. 
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Could     not    fol  -  low    in       its    flight. 


Cela  va  san^  dire,  the  students  also  wrote  the  .aecom- 
paniments  to  their  songs.  This  occasion  may  perhajis 
be  signalized  as  historical  in  the  history  of  art;  it  was 
the  first  on  which  a  Japanese  appeared  publicly  as  a 
composer  of  music  according  to  the  European  system. 
Miss  Nag.ai  had  already  appeared  piibliely  as  a  pianist 
at  Vassar  by  playing  the  pianoforte  part  in  Mozart's 
B-flat  trio,  at  a  previous  concert. 

Five  concerts  have  been  giveu  during  this  year,  by 
students  and  artists  from  New  York,  at  wliich  the 
selection  of  pieces  has  been  of  the  usual  high  tone. 
Dr.  Bitter  has  given  weekly  lectures,  iu  addition  to 
that  famous  illustrated  one  on  antique  chamber  music; 
by  his  recommendation,  too,  the  students  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  fine  singing  of  Miss 
Driisdil  and  Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen  at  college  gather- 
ings. The  social  musical  life  of  the  school  of  music 
has  been  enlivened  by  the  formation  of  a  class  organ- 
ization within  it,  which  has  held  regular  meetings  in 
Society  Hall  throughout  the  year,  wiuding  up  with  a 
merry  kettledrum  that  wou'.d  have  been  a  lawn  party 
had  the  weather  permitted,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hitter.  This  week  the  month's  public  examina- 
tions close.  Prepared  papers  or  programmes  are  not 
permitted  by  Dr.  Ritter  at  these  examinations.  The 
results  are  genuine,  for  there  is  no  "cramming." 
When  a  student  goes  up  for  examination  she  does  not 
know  what  she  will  be  called  on  to  play  or  sing,  and 
her  answers  to  questions  in  histojy,  harmony,  etc., 
must  be  written  or  spoken  at  once,  without  prepara- 
tion. 

The  Frenchman  s.ays:  "Nothing  succeeds  in  France 
but  success;"  the  American  says:  "Nothing  is  good 
for  anything  unless  it  pays."  Though  Dr.  Ritter  was 
told,  on  assuming  the  directorship  of  the  musical  de- 
partment at  Vassar,  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  he 
should  waste  any  force  in  attempting  to  make  it 
"  pay,"  but  ratlier  reserve  that  force  in  order  to  incul- 
cate at  Vassar  the  same  noble,  artistic  standard,  and 
ideal  integrity  of  aim  aud  action,  which  he  had  always 
maintained,  he  was  too  honest  a  man,  as  well  as  too 
true  an  artist,  not  to  determine  that  music  at  Vassar 
slionld  pay;  and  his  departuient  has  once  more,  this 
year  as  usual,  presented  a  large  profit  over  its  internal 
expenses  to  the  college:  a  remarkable  success,  consid- 
ering that  this  art  has  never  met  with  much  sympathy 
in  the  college  faculty;  considering  tlie  immense  in- 
crease, too,  in  the  number  of  colleges,  conservatories, 
and  schools  of  art  throughout  the  land,  whose  courses 
of  study  are  in  many  cases  directly  based  on  that 
established  by  Dr.  Ritter.'. 

The  friendly  feeling  among  the  music  students  at 
Vassar  is  remarkable,  as  is  the  harmony  that  reigns 
among  its  corps  of  instructors,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  ablest  musicians  are  also  the  most  intellect- 
ual among  the  studeuts,  the  most  graceful,  and  the 
least  self-asserting  in  manner  aud  tone  of  conduct. 

A  series  of  letters  has  recently  appeared  in  a  local 
paper,  on  Vassar's  present  prospects  and  past  record, 
« ritten  by  a  brotlier  of  one   of  the   most  influential 
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trustees.     From  these  I  extract  tlie  accompanying  sta- 
tistics of  attendance  at  Vassar  since  its  establislimcnt. 

The  number  of  students,  as  given  in  the  catalogues, 
from  the  opening  of  the  college  to  the  present  year  was  in 


lS65-(i6 
3S6B-6T 
18C7-68 
18lt8-69 
]R6M-7(» 
1870-71 
1S71-72 
1872-73 
]87:!-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


353 
386 
339 
362 
382 
381 
415 
411 
411 
384 
370 

sas 

347 
306 
303 


Seniors 


4 
25 
33 
33 
22 
28 
47 
43 
42 
47 
45 
42 
36 
46 


Total,  5,448  Total,  493 

Average  attendance  for  the  fifteen  years,  3f  1.  The  year 
1S80-S1  IS  not  completed  yet,  but  up'to  tins  time,  it  being 
tlie  sixteenth  year,  284  are  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  for 
1881,  with  SB  seniors. 

As  tlie  number  of  students  at  Vassar,  according  to 
tliis  undoubtedly  correct  estimate,  is  now  284,  the  stu- 
dents of  musical  art  comprise  nearly  lialf  tlie  entire 
ijody.  The  school  of  nui.-ic  looks  forward  to  another 
successful  year,  with  a  new,  much-needed  organ, 
ampler  accommodations  for  study,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  artisl^concerts.  These  advantages  will  doubt- 
less be  accorded  to  them,  in  consideration  of  the  solid 
success  of  this  department. 

June  23.  The  following  programme  was  performed 
at  the  annual  commencement  concert  on  Monday  even 
ing  last,  before  an  immense  audience,  many  guests  be- 
ing unable  to  find  seats  in  the  chapel,  although  the 
aisles  were  closely  packed  with  camp-chairs. 

Eondo,  Op.  1,        Chopin 

Miss  Littlefield. 

"  On  Wings  of  Song," Mendelssohn 

Mi.  s  Curtiss. 

Yalse  brillante,  A-flat  imijor.  Op.  34, Chopin 

Miss  Nagai. 

"  Son  vergin  vezzosa,"  "I  Puritani," Bellini 

Miss  Kichuls 

Concerto.  G-minor,  Op.  25 Mendelssohn 

First  movement.  Miss  Andrews,  first  piano. 
Second  and  third  movements,  Miss  Pabn,  first  piano. 

*' A  little  mountain  lad," .    Koeckel 

Miss  Kolllnson. 

Concerto,  No.  7,  for  violin, De  Beriot 

Miss  Webster. 
"  Anch'  io  provai  le  tenere  smanie,"  "  Lucre- 

zia  Borgia," Donizetti 

Miss  Van  Benschoten. 
Concerto,  D-niinor,   Op.  40,  second  and  third 

movements, Mendelssohn 

Miss  Foster. 
Second  piano.  Miss  Valleau. 
"  Kel  lasciar  la  Kormandia,"  "  Kohert  le  lA- 

able," Meyerbeer 

Miss  Waliath. 

Concerto,  C-minor,  Op.  37,  first  movement,     _  Beethoven 

Miss  Fridenbfcrg. 

Second  piano.  Miss  Bliss. 

Komanza,  "  Com'  e  bella,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"    Donizetti 

Miss  Hubbell. 
Concerto,  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  69,    ......     .    Hiller 

I\liss  Shaw. 
Second  piano,  Miss  Hubbard. 

Every  piece  on  the  programme  was  well  performed; 
some  numbers  were  played  with  an  execution  and  fin- 
ish that  astonished  even  those  Avho  are  familiar  with 
the  usual  high  standard  of  our  concerts.  On  Wednes- 
day (commeueemeut)  si.^;;  graduates  from  the  school  of 
music  received  their  diplomas,  and  one  of  the  music 
teachers  took  a  degree  as  M.  A.  The  number  of  music 
students  this  year  is  considered  remarkable  (136),  as 
the  attendance  in  the  college  proper  is  not  so  large  as 
it  was  in  former  years,  and  also  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular discour.agement  of  music,  and  even  opposition  to 
the  musical  department,  which  certain  members  of  the 
faculty  have  continually  displayed.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  those  who  entertain  this  extraordinary  and 
unreasonable  dislike  to  music  must  have  long  had  it 
in  their  power  to  lessen  its  inl3uence  at  Vassal'^  there- 
fore, and  also  considering  that  this  departiuent'has,  as 
yet,  no  music-hall  of  its  own,  no  rooms  with  deadened 
walls  for  study,  no  outward  advantages  or  decorations 
whatever,  its  great  success  reflects  the  more  credit  on 
the  patience,  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  Dr.  Uitter.  and 
the  good  sense  of  American  girls."  One  of  the  trus- 
tees remarked,  a  few  days  ago,  iu  the  ju'esence  of  sev 
eral  visitors,  myself  among  them,  that  music  was  the 
only  department  at  Vassar  that  not  merelv  paid  its  own 
large  expenses,  but  also  presented  an  annual  profit  to 
the  college.  The  highest  number  of  students  in  the 
school  of  music  iuany  year,  at  a  time  when  the  average 
of  college  attendance  was  much  lai'ger  than  now  was 
only  145  to  149:  therefore  the  present  percenta'o-e  is 


really  an  increase  in  the  list  of  musical  students,  com- 
paring them  with  the  general  body  of  students.  The 
very  first  gift  ever  made  to  St.  Cecilia  at  Vassar  was 
announced  last  Weduesd.ay  by  President  Caldwell,  and, 
as  seems  most  fit,  the  first  donator  is  a  lady,  who,  for 
the  present,  jn'efeis  to  withhold  her  name.  Slie  offers 
to  present  a  fine  organ,  in  place  of  the  bad  one  now 
standing  in  the  college  chapel,  and  this  new  instrument 
is  to  be  erected  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  college  in 
September.  It  loolcs  as  though  a  new  page  were  tiii-n- 
ing  for  the  sweet  young  Cinderella  of  Vassar  (the  music 
department),  that  its  days  of  persecution  were  at  an 
end,  and  the  efforts  of  hea-  faithful  knight  were  begin- 
ning to  be  .appreciated  there  as  well  as  in  the  world 
outside.  Who  knows?  Some  other  ladies  of  generous 
and  musical  spirit  may  yet  donate  to  our  Cinderella 
advantages  as  great  as  the  other  art  departnieiit  has 
for  years  enjoyed  in  its  fine  gallery,  noble  collec- 
tion of  works  on  art,  autotypes,  etc.,  its  art  fund  (all 
due  to  the  generosity  of  Matthew  Vassar  and  others) 
and  the  continual  encouragement  of  the  faculty.  I  am 
toid  that  this  year's  class  in  drawing  and  painting 
numbered  in  all  thii-ty-two.  Of  these,  ten  were  special 
students,  and  one  took  a  diphima  at  commencement. 
This  department  has  never  yet  employed  more  than 
one  professor,  the  average  attendance  in  his  class  not 
having  been  too  large,  at  any  time,  for  the  attention  of 
a  single  teacher.  Piesideiit  Rjiymond  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  arts,  personally  i>referring  music,  however; 
but  he  jocularly  told  Dr.  Ritter,  that,  notwithstanding, 
he  often  advised  students  to  enter  the  painting  rather 
than  the  musical  classes.  "  I  am  afraid  your  influence 
will  turn  us  alliuto  musicians,  if  7  doii't  discour.age 
yoti  too!"  he  would  laughingly  say.  Dr.  Caldwell 
frankly  owns  his  ignorance'of  music,  as  well  as  his  taste 
for  painting;  but  his  strong  sense  of  justice  will  pre- 
vent him  from  lending  .an  undue  weight  of  influence 
iu  favor  of  the  art  he  knows  most  about. 

Dr.  Kitter  is  to  give  his  lecture  on  Church  Music  be- 
foi-e  the  Teachers' Convention  at  Albany  next  month, 
and  promises  to  finish  the  first  volume  of  his  book  on 
'■  Music'in  America  "  in  time  for  publication  next  fall. 


Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.— The  forty-sixth 
and  foity-seventh  concerts  took  place  on  June  13  and 
14.  In  the  first,  only  students  of  the  Department  of 
Music  took  part,  jierforming.  concertos  by  Mozart, 
Hummel.  Mendelssohn,  and  other  pieces  by  Bach, 
Rheinberger,  Ralf  and  Moszkowski.  The  vocal  num- 
bers consisted  of  songs  by  Taubert,  Franz  and  Rubin- 
stein. 

At  the  second  concert,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Castalia,  a  college  art  society,  Mr.  George  Werren- 
rath,  of  Brooklyn,  sang  songs  by  Handel,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Rubinstein,  Franz,  Piutti,  Jensen,  Vyerult 
and  Grieg.  Dr.  Sclmltze,  well  known  in  Boston,  played 
violin  solos  by  Molique,  Bazzini  and  Sarasate.  Both 
concerts  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Piutti, 
and  successfully  closed  a  large  mimber  of  concerts 
which  were  given  during  the  past  twelve  months  as  a 
part  of  instruction  at  Wells  College. 


Chicago,  June  25.  Musical  matters  have  been  some- 
what dull  for  the  past  few  weeks,  aud  but  very  few- 
concerts  have  taken  place.  Next  week  the  Siingerfest 
will  claim  our  attention.  For  this  festival  every  prep- 
aration h.as  been  made  that  could  add  to  the  art  side 
of  the  undertaking.  Our  American  societies  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  Festival  chorus,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  sing  iu  works  of  their  own  selection,  with  the  aid  of 
the  full  orchestra,  and  solo  talent  of  the  highest  order. 
In  this  respect,  our  societies  have  never  had  so  full  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  powers.  It  is  pleasing 
to  notice  that  our  German  friends  have  endeavored  to 
put  down  the  idea  of  national  differences,  and  with 
frankness  admitted,  as  we  share  a  common  art,  and 
love  the  same  land  that  makes  for  us  our  home,  that 
our  objbct  and  aiui  in  musical  matters  should' be  in 
harmony.  It  is  only  possible  to  do  great  things  in  de- 
velopment of  an  .art  when  all  the  lovers  of  its  beauty 
unite  with  a  grand  purpose.  I  think  that  the  outcome 
of  this  festival  will  be  a  groundwork  for  more  active 
efforts  in  the  future.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  of  these  large  musical  gatherings.  What  is 
best  in  nmsic  does  not  admit  of  a  multiplication  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  It  is  often  unwise  to  attempt  the 
colossal  in  music,  when  by  so  doing  you  destroy  the 
very  effect  you  would  seek  to  produce.  The  Siinger- 
fest is  to  be  held  in  a  large  building,  which  was  erected 
for  ogr  yearly  exposition,  aud  although  only  a  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  still  to  be  determined  if  it  is 
pleasant,  or  even  passable,  for  musical  effects.  A 
building  th.at  is  large  enough  to  hold  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple may  be  too  vast  in  e.-cteut  for  a  chorus,  or  an  or- 
chestra, to  produce  their  best  endeavors  in,  while  solo 
performers  may  have  to  struggle  most  heroically  for  a 
hearing.  Such  fcu'ebodings  cannot  but  present  tliem- 
■selves  to  every  one  who  has  had  expci-lences  in  this  di- 
rection before.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  limit 


at  which  music  must  stop.  Music  depend.s  upon  deli- 
cate and  most  artistic  causes  for  its  very  manifesta- 
tions. A  chorus  larger  than  six  or  eight  hundred  per- 
sons is  often  the  cause  of  its  own  wreck,  for  It  becomes 
Impossible  for  it  to  move  with  one  impulse.  Music 
should  have  such  a  building  [irovided  for  it  as  will  iu- 
sui'e  f<H"  it  an  adequate  hearing.  To  try  to  enjoy  a 
symph.iny  in  a  vast  space  is  like  looking  at  a  lovely 
painting  from  a  great  distance.  You  have  doubts  as 
to  its  beauty,  for  its  form  is  indistinct.  I  hope  that  be- 
fore many  years  eai-h  of  our  large  cities  that  give  mu- 
sical festivals  will  have  a  hall  that  is  built  for  th.at  pur- 
pose, and  thus  befitting  for  the  ti-ue  interpretation  of 
great  music. 

Since  my  last  note  to  the  .Joukn.\l,  there  have  been 
one  or  two  concerts  woi  thy  of  mention.  First  of  these 
was  a  performance  of  eight  numbers  of  Rossini's 
Stahat  Muter  aud  Massenet's  Eve.  These  works  were 
given  with  orchestra,  chorus  and  .solo  talent,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Tetedoux.  They  had  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Wallace  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  Leggett  of 
Cleveland,  as  soprano  soloists,  while  Mrs.  Davis,  Dr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Knorr  ;ind  Mr.  James  Martin  were  of  tliis 
city.  Massenet's  Eve  contains  some  very  pleasing 
music,  particularly  the  orchestral  introduction,  de- 
scriptive of  the  serenity  of  nature.  One  or  two  of  the 
choruses  are  also  interesting,  but  the  solo  music  seems 
to  me  to  be  too  much  drawn  out  to  be  very  effective. 
The  listener  becomes  tired  of  the  monotony  of  sweets 
ness. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  a  Miinnerchor  Concert,  which 
was  very  pleasing,  and  drew  out  a  large  audience.  Mr. 
Tomlins  is  at  work  forming  a  festival  chorus,  which  is 
to  number  a  thousand  voices.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  who  have  this  great  undertaking  in  charge 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination,  and  thus  next 
spring  we  may  exi)e('t  a  festival  worthy  of  the  name. 
We  have  plenty  of  fine  voices,  which  may  make  a  splen- 
did chorus.  If  they  only  concentrate  with  a  unity  of 
purpose  to  accomijlish  the  good  work.  Mr.  Tomlins  has 
been  very  successful  in  gaining  control  of  his  forces  and 
I  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  greater  work  than 
ever  before  iu  our  city.^Every  lover  of  music  wishes 
the  undertaking  its  full  measure  of  success.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  money  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ments, aud  all  that  we  want  is  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  singers  of  our  city.  Mr.  Thomas  will  shortly  be 
here,  to  begin  a  season  of  forti/  orchestral  concerts. 
These  concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
which  will  be  turned  into  a  summer  g.arden  lor  the 
time  being. 

Among  the  students  of  music  who  have  gone  to  En- 
rope  to  study  I  make  mention  of  Miss  Maud  Powell, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lewis.  This  little  girl  has  been  playing 
the  violin  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  for  some 
few  years.  She  has  made  most  rapid  progress,  and 
manifests  remarkable  ability.  If  her  talent  is  carefully 
developed  she  will  make  a  name  for  herself  iu  the  world 
of  art.  Also  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Emil  Liebling,  Miss  Adele 
Geiser,  goes  to  perfect  herself  in  pianoforte  playing. 
This  young  girl  has  a  more  than  ordiu.iry  technique, 
.and  attempts  very  diflicult  music  with  much  success. 
These  two  young  ladies  will  do  honor  to  our  city,  in  the 
future,  if  these  gifts  are  developed  with  that  thoughtful 
care  that  is  necessary  to  gain  maturity  iu  art. 

C.  H.  Brittan. 

FOUNDATIO]SI  OF  MUSICAL  IXSTITU- 
TIONS. 
Here  are  dates  of  foundation  of  leading  modern 
musicalinstitutions  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
and  to  the  advancement  of  music  from  its  more 
scientific  aspect :  — 

The  Conservatoire,  Palis,  was  organized  iu    .     .  1705 

Milan 1808 

Plague 1810 

Vienna 1817 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  London  .     .     .  1S22 

The  Conservatory  of  Liege 1827 

Madrid ]S31 

Brussels is:j2 

Lei|)zig isii 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  Dublin  ....  1S4S 

Berlin     .....' 1850 

Cologne      ■. 1850 

Stuttgart 1857 

The  Institute  of  Florence IStiO 

The  London  Academy  of  Music 18(>1 

Petersburg 1862 

College  of  Organists,  Londou 1864 

Turin 1866 

Moscow 1866 

Trinity  College.  London 1872 

Royal  Normal  College  lor  the  Blind,  Londou  .     .  1ST2 

Musical  Association,  London 1874 

National  Training  School,  London 187-4 

St.  Cecilia.  Rome 1877 

St.  Marcello,  Venice 1877 
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Si^ujeird  Sin^truction^ 


MISS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-^  ■*     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teacliiiig,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  lias  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Residence  :  HOTEL  BOTLSTON. 


J^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 
Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.    Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


^R.   WILLIAM  K   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  {off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


JOHANNSEN, 


QEORGE   T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OP  PIANO  AKD  HAEMONY. 
I^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, eare 

American?  Akt  Joubnal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


]\^R.  G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

■will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

1-19  (A)  Tremont  St.,  Room  62. 


(^  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 

.    At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7^   p.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

-^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher,    ' 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


•^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

TUTR.  JUNIUS  W.  iV/iZ  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
■'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  liis  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
Sn,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
!lS  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


QERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefer*s  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J\^ISS  HELEN  D.  ORVJS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

\Ileferences:  B.  J.  Laxg,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


Jj^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  J2  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  158^  Tremost  St.,  Boston. 


r^ARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEKSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  Ooc-Brain  and  VXlieat-Gerin. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refresho 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  ^.irei'c/i^iye  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  Sl.oo. F.  CROSBY    664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


l^£R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 
llfADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
■'"  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  r.-^sidence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUEE,  READY 

BEADING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


(J  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


pj/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
IS7  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q^  W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  ( Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHA. 


RLES  F.   WEBBER, 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


^^  B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
325  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

yiYRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address,  • 

No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


PJ/ILLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

qerMania  band. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T, ._„_./ Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  J  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office,  516  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    department,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^"  This  Departtnent  has  charge  of  alt  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

This  Journal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  character  longer  tlian  any  Musical 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private -interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  literature. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  such  names  as  Prof. 
E.  L.  RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  E.  K.\ymond  Hitter,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthokp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  AV.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  11.  Brittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  EiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  hy  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance  ;  five 
copies,  f  10.00 ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Mdsic  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly, $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Mcsic  and  Boston  Medical  and  Scrgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  l?ErOKTEjt, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  .     .  3.50  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Qihrterlt  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  the  two  Reviews, .  9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  will  be 
sent  for  f  1.00  each  additional. 

T^^'Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefee's,  30  West  St.,  A.  "Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washing- 
ton St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washington  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
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DWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XLL-  No.  1049. 


Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

AKKANGED   BY 

CHAKLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18mo,  tastefully  stamped,  SI. 00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
■with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  "Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  hook  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  M^:.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 
*«*For  sale  Tby  Booksollcrs.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  rec< 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  $1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

^m^  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  **  Little  Classic" 
style.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spolford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 

leipt  of  pi'lce  by  the  Publishers, 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.   By  John  G.  "Wuittier.  VTith  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Jlr.  TVhit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  **The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1S78.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  AVhittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  ^  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Hexev  D.  Thoeeau.    1  vol.  iCmo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thorpau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  TTioreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,   BOSTON. 


The  only  compact   Quide-Iiook  covering  the 
■whole  ground  of  ordinary  *•  vacation  " 
travel  in  JEurope. 


EBITION"   FOR   1881. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
With  Maps.  16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00* 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub 
lished  for  the  tise  of  American  touris,t3  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  tbe 
traveler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admir- 
ably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  coiDpleteness,  cmiven- 
ience  of  tihape  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution. — 
Independent  (New  York). 

The  book  ia  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service 
The  "Satchel  Guide"  tells  the  reader /lOiy  lo  travel  cheaply 
without  asncrijire  of  cojn/'ort ,  utoI  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Fall  Mali  Gazette 

Tourists  pronounce  the  "  Satchel  Guide  "  BupreDiG 
among  its  class,  enabling  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time,  and  see  the  roost  desirable  objects  of  real  interest 
at  half  the  cost,  under  its  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion. —  Frovidence  Journal. 


*»*  For  sale  by  Bookseller^.     Sejit,  post-paid,  on  rs 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

UOUGHTON,  MIFFJ  IN  &  CO.,  BosToy,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  MUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,    .    ,    .    .     $i.aQ 


BOOKS  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


A  book  of  ttoroughly  sensible,  judSeious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Relianee  and  Courage,  Health,  Heading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand'book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture,"  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — 2Vew   York  Times, 

*#''For'isale  by  Booksellers,    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
pi~ice,  hythe  Puhlishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &   CO.,  Boston, 


GHABLES  DXTDLEY  WABNEE. 

Mr  Winter  on  the  Nile.    New  edition,  re- 
vised.    12rao,  $2.00. 
In  the  Levant.    $2.00. 

Whether  one  has  been  in  the  Eoflt,  or  is  going  to  the 
East,  or  does  not  expect  ever  to  go,  these  books  are  of  all 
travel  books  the  best,  because  most  trutbful  and  compan- 
ionable guides,  having  in  them  the  very  atmosphere  and 
sunlight  oi  the  Orient. —  William  C.  Prime,  LL.  JD. 

SAnNTERiNGS.     "  Little  Cliissic  "  style.    $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhineland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  Its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People. 
By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  16mo, 
$1.75. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  most  val- 
uable.—  T/ie  Independent. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Improvisatore  ;  or,  Life  in  Italy. 
O.  T.;  or.  Life  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  Portusai.. 
Pictures  of  Tuavel. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.    $1.50. 

TEN  DATS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Kate  Field.  "Lit- 
tle Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.  By  George  S.  Hil- 
LARD.     16mo,  $2.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC      SKETCHES,        By    Henry 

James,  Jr.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

"Whether  he  writes  of  quaint-walled  Chester,  the  Paris- 
ian stage,  rides  in  Rome's  suburbs,  Tuscan  cities,  or  the 
"  Blighted  Duchy  of  Darm.stadt,"  he  always  has  seen 
something  with  clear  eyes,  and  thought  something  worth 
communicating,  and  told  bis  story  with  accomplished  skill. 
—  Boston  Advertiser. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James  F.  Hun- 
newell.  With  maps.  12mo,  $2.50. 
Sketches  of  "  the  long  and  wonderfully  varied 
series"  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "of 
the  no  less  remarkable  story  of  his  life,  and  of 
the  places  with  which  both  works  and  life  are  as- 
sociated." 

GEORGE  E.  -WARING,  JR. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Copiously  and  beaiuifully  illus- 
trated.    Square  8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  or  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  whicli  is 
added  a  Paper  on  the  L."itin  Poet  Ausonius 
and  his  poem  "  Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  illustrated, 
Square  16mo,  $1.50. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Our  Old  Home.   A  series  of  Englbh  sketches, 
$1.50. 

English  Note-Books.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2.00. 

French  and  Italian  Note-Books,    1  vol. 
12mo,  $2.00. 

The  same  in  "Little  Classic"  style.    $1.25  a 
volume. 
A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  for  the  Vacation  Tonrist  in 

Europe.    Edition  for  1881.    With  maps.   16mo, 

roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is  be- 
yond question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  published 
for  the  use  of  American  touri-sts  in  Europe.  It 
includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler  just  the 
information  he  needs  in  the  best  form. 
NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  IN  ITALY. 

By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     16mo,  $1.25. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.   By 

Andeew  p.  Peabody,  D.  D.     16mo,  $1.50. 
CASTILIAN    DAYS.     Studies  of    Spanish  Scen- 
ery, Customs,  and  Character.     By  John  Hay. 

]2mo,  $2.00. 
AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRAVEL  PICTURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.  Gblong  folio,  $3.00. 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.     Ob- 
long folio,  $5.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.     Large  paper,  48  plates  hi  portfolio, 
$25.00. 

W.  D.  H0WELL3. 

Venetian  Life.     12ino,  $1.50. 
Italian  Jocrn'evs.     12nio,  $1.50. 
ONE  YEAR  ABROAD.    By  the  author  of  "  One 

Summer."     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 
POEMS  OF  PLACES.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.     13mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 
1-4.  England  and  Wales. 

5.  Ireland. 
6-8.  Scotland,   Denmark,    Icel.4.nd,    Nor- 
way, AND  Sweden. 
9,  10.  France  asd  Savoy. 
11-13.  Italy. 

14,15.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgicm,  and  Hol- 
land. 
16.  Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17,  18.  Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (iu  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Steeria. 
21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 


•„«  Par  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent ,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Bostox,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.    They 

bare  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  sec\iring  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instrmuents  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  Avith 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  BMEBSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881  WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  '-The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  *'  A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
tooli,"  "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Sliort  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Hakriet  Beechek  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Ornb  Jewett,  Constance  Penimore  Woolson, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Follc-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  Bug- 
dale,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  iu  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  S4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postoi/e/j-ee,-  35  cents 
-a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN    18G7. 

Not  more   than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

la  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  tnat  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  teen  before  the  public  naore  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS   TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  imequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CON-NOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Keal  Folks.    Illustrated §1.50 

We  Girls.    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.50 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pahsies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  hound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

.Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 


Odd,  or  Even? $1.50 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gayworthvs :    A    Story    of    Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer    in    Leslie    Goldthwaite's    Life, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong*s  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.60 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
a  d  cover  will  hold  together,—  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,'  which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  iW— Boston  Commonwealth. 
*#*  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  mi  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XLL  — No.  1050. 


SEVEN    YEARS 


-IN- 


SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holub.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  Svo.    $10.00. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  he- 
tween  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zamljesi  River,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  were  remarkably 
iBlnute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence. 


*jt*  For  sale  by  bnoksellers.    Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publis?ters, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Monthly  Price  6d.,by  Post,  7d.,  Subscription,  $1.75  a  Tea' 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 

185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
Published  on  the  \st  of  every  month. 


The  Oechestka  which  has  been  established  nearly 
twenty  years  has  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  the  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  High  Class 
Music. 

CHAEGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6d.  per  Inch  in  Colnmn. 

REPEATS:— Fmir  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLIAM  BEEVES,  185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

0,Qice  of  "  Reerps^  Musical  Directory.^* 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 

EASLT  8PEING  IN  MASSACHTTSETTS.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henet  D.  Thorbau.  12mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
same  remarkable  love  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  individual  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  ■  or.  Life  in  the  Woods.  16mo,  $1.50. 
Their  enchantment  never  palla  upon  the  sense :  they 
h.irni  the  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 
writer,  and  fill  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 
Tribunt. 

A    WEEK    ON    THE    CONCORD    AND    MEKRI- 

HACK  RIVERS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skiea  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire.  — 
—  Tkt  Independent  {New  York). 

EXCTTRSIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.     With 
a  Biographical    Sketch  by  R.   W.  Emebson, 
and  a  portrait.     16mo,  $1.50. 
Contents  :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  K.  W. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing ;  Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples ;  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

Ills  ob.«ervation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profoxmd ;  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  of  the  best  in  literature.  Ilia  "Excursions"  ia 
the  most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  aa  the 
most  valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  — 
Georok  Wiluam  Curtis. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

CoMTENi  s  :  Ktaadn  ;  Chesuncook ;  The  Alle- 
ga.sh  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  Indicate  additional 
senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet  \  and  his  memory  wa.'i  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  B.  W.  Emeeson. 

CAPE  COD.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Shipwreck;  Stage-Coach 
Views  ;  The  Plains  of  Nauset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
Wellflect  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape ;  The  Highland  Light ;  The  Sea  and 
the  Desert ;  Provincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS,  to  which  are 

added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 
A    YANKEE    IN    CANADA.     With   Antislavery 

and  Reform  Papers.     16mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts  ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience ;  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained  ;  Herald  of  Freedom  ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
dell Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum ;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :    Pepacton :    a    Summer   Voyage 
Springs ;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets ;   Notes  by  the  Way ;   Foot-Paths ;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Pict-j-es;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 

WAKE  ROBIN.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illus- 
trated.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks  ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;  The  Bluebird ; 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selbome.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox ; 
A  March  Chronicle ;  Autumn  Tides ;  The  Apple  • 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sporta, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  - 
Boston   Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book Th«  minute- 
ness of  bis  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  Tkt  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIRDS  ANDgPOETS,  with  Other  Papers.     16mo, 

$1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our 
Rural  Divinity ;  Emerson  ;  The  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Befor* 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  tht 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  fir.st  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  it*  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightfnl 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them. 
—  London  Examiner. 


LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Pastoral  Bees;  Sharp  Ejes ; 
Is  it  goiug  to  Eaiu  'f  Speckled  Trout;  Birds  and 
Birds;  A  Bed  of  Boughs;  Birds'-Ncsting ;  The 
Hah  con  in  Caaada. 

Jlr.  Burroughs  ia  one  of  nature's  most  persuasive  proph 
ets.  Ilis  love  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  i?  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  ia  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful obf^erver,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina- 
tive perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  style 
in  simplicity  iti^elf,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  con  be 
imiigiiied. —  Philadelphia  North  American. 


,j*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid^   on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN    AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Si^Uitfic  ^ubligf^ttg. 


CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

This  wonderfully  suecessful  boolt  still  sells  largely 
year  after  year,  and  seems  to  be  a  permanent  success. 
A  good  instructive  course,  very  fine  selections  and  ar- 
rangements of  good  Heed  Organ  Music,  account  for  the 
favor  in  which  it  is  held.    Price,  .1^2.50. 


m  PRESS  AND  NEARLY  READY: 


) 


a  new  book  for  Choirs. 

a  new  book  for  Singing  Schools 

a  new  book  of  Trios  for  Female  I 
Voices i 


L.  0, 


BY 

Emerson. 


BY 

W.  0.  Perkins. 


Amateur  Orchestras  should  send  for  Winuer's  Band 
of  Four  ($1.00),  with  music  for  four  to  six  instruments,  or 
QUIMTET  ORCHESTRA  (5  books,  each  §1.25). 


The  New  Operas.— OLIVETTE  (50  cts.)  ;  THE  MAS- 
COT (50  cts.) ;  BILLEE  TAYLOR  (50  ets.) ;  are  givea 
everywhere.    Fine  editions,  and  wonderfully  cheap. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &   CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 


BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAK .J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GKEETLNG H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT. .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

"With  a  line,  entirely  new  portrait  and  twelve  illustrations. 
Square  18mo,'tastefuUyl_s tamped,  §1.00;  flexible  moroc- 
co, calf,  or  seal,  $3.50. 

A  beautiful  little  Tolume,  like  the  "Longfellow  Birth- 
day Book,"  "Which  has  proved  remarkably  popular.  It 
contains  selections  made  with  great  care  from  both  the 
prose  and  "poetical  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for 
every  day  of  the  year. 


For  sale  by  all  Bdoksellers ;  orjent,  j^ost-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  Eeeves.       NEW  YORK.  —  Sclmbertli. 


We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Ritter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting ajid  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  hisfhest  liter<ary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Saiu'te  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner. —jVa/i<w,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibr.ate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Ifadiime 
Ritter's  annexed  sketch  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  -'Vn  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  origin.al  portrait  by 
Bendemaun,  entirely  ditferent  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  JUadam  (;lara 
Schumann,  accomp.anies  the  volume.  —  World,  New  York. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  BITTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


Jtjlt  16,  1881.] 
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BOSTON,  JULY  i6,  i88j. 

Entered  at  tlie  Post  OflBce  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  arti-cles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly iorittenfor  this  Journal* 


Published  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  Mifflik  &  Co., 
Boston^  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pruefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  28j  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loring, 
j6g  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Brentano,  Jr.,  jq  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^/  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  jiz  State  Street. 

HENRI  VIEUXTEMPS. 

(Died  at  Mustapha-lez-AIger,  June  6, 1881.') 

I  was  born  at  Verviers,  Belgium,  on  the 
17th  February,^  1820.     My  father  was  some- 
thing of  a  musician,  played  the  violin,  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments.    It  was  thus  that,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  I  first  saw  and  heard  any  one 
perform  on  the  violin.    When  I  was  four  years 
old,   my    father,    simply  to  amuse   me,    put 
into  my  hands  a  little  violin,  gave  me  the 
first    notions     of    music,     and     taught     me 
what  he   knew.     As  that  was  not  a  great 
deal,  I  soon  knew  as  much  as  he.     Perceiv- 
ing his  incompetence,  he  determined  I  should 
have  lessons  of  a  friend  of  his,  but  the  friend, 
not  possessing  a  father's  belief  in  me,   did 
assiduously  nothing,  alleging,  perhaps  with 
reason,   that  a  child  of  four  could  not  com- 
prehend what  was  taught  him.     M.  Genin, 
however,  an  amateur  in  our  little  town,  and 
a  rich  and  generous  man,  interested  himself 
in  the  young  prodigy  he  had  heard,  and  got 
M.  Lecloux,   a  real  master   of  solid   attain- 
ments, to  give  me  lessons.     Under  his  intelli- 
gent guidance,  my  progress  was  so  rapid  that 
ia  two  years  I  was  able  to  play  for  the  first 
time  in  public  Rode's  Fifth  Concerto,  and  an 
Air  with  Variations  for  soloist  and  orchestra 
by  Fontaine.     I  was  six  years  old  and  the 
effect  was  surprising.      People  brought  me 
out  on  various  occasions,  busied  themselves 
about  me,  helped  my  father,  and  eventually 
advised  him  to  let  me  make  a  little  trip.     He 
resolved  to  do  so  in  the  winter  of  1827,  and, 
accompanied  by  my  master,  M.  Lecloux,  we 
visited  successively  Lidge,' Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Breda,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  and 
Amsterdam.     It  was  thus  that  my  life  mili- 
tant began.     Charles  de  Beriot,  then  in  all 
the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  talent,  heard 
me  at  Amsterdam.     Struck  by  the  qualities 
of  which    I   gave   promise,    he   offered    my 
father  to  undertake  my  education  as  a  mu- 
sician   and  a  virtuoso,   an   offer   which   was 
gratefully  accepted.     To  take  advantage  of 
it,  my  father  left  Verviers  and  settled  with 
all  his  family  in  Brussels.     Beriot  proved  a 
second  father  and  was  continually  thinking 
about  me.     He  endeavored  more  especially 
to  inspire  me  with  respect  and  liking  for  the 
old  masters,  initiating  me  into  the  beauties  of 
Corelli,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  etc. 


1  Tliis  autobiograpHy  was  given  by  Vieuxtemps  to  an  old 
friend  who  sent  it  to  the  Guide  Musical,  from  which  it  is 
now  translated. 

=  All  the  biographers,  beginning  with  F^tis,  have  made 
a  mistake  and  given  the  20th  as  the  date.  — Ed.  of  the 
Guide  Musical. 

3  Where,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Emulation  Society,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  on  the  28th  November.  — Ed.  of  the 
Guide  Musical. 


He  taught  me  to  admire  and  consider  them 
as  models.  I  take  pleasure  in  here  paying 
the  homage  of  unbounded  gratitude  to  the 
man  and  master  who  knew  how  to  awaken  in 
a  child  sentiments  which  became  so  iucrusted 
and  developed  in  me  as  to  convince  me  that 
without  them  no  one  can  be  a  genuine,  con- 
scientious, and  enlightened  artist.  Towards 
the  end  of  1828,  Beriot  took  me  to  Paris 
and  brought  me  out  at  his  concerts.  Through 
his  influence  I  obtained  from  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  a  pension  which  was  to  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  my  progress.  But 
then  came  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  ma- 
terially changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In 
1831  Beriot  married  Mme.  Malibran  and 
went  off  to  Italy.  My  father  was  in  despair. 
"  To  whom  can  I  confide  the  youngster,"  he 
said  to  Beriot,  "  when  he  leaves  you  ?  "  "To 
nobody,"  replied  the  master.  "  Let  him  work 
by  himself ;  let  him  seek  his  own  path  — 
clear  his  own  road  —  only  keep  an  eye  on 
him."  And  thus  it  happened,  that  from  the 
time  I  was  eleven  (1831),  I  never  had  a  ^do- 
lin  lesson.  I  continued  to  work,  meditating 
on  the  old  composers,  comparing  the  moderns 
with  them  ;  bringing  them  together  and  com- 
bining them  in  whatever  appeared  beautiful 
and  grand  about  them.  I  remained  in  Brus- 
sels till  1833,  trying  my  powers  at  concerts, 
giving  lessons,  and  taking  part  more  especial- 
ly in  a  great  deal  of  concerted  music.  My 
father  then  started  with  me  on  an  artistic 
tour  in  Germany.  Our  first  resting-place 
was  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  I  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Guhr,  an  excellent  con- 
ductor, and  so-called  rival  of  Paganini  for 
his  pretended  discoveries  of  flageolet  tones 
and  pizzicati.  I  met,  also,  at  a  Russian  no- 
bleman's, Spohr,  then  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
his  talent.  What  tone  !  What  style  !  What 
charm !  He  was  extremely  kind  to  me,  and 
from  thatr  moment  our  friendly  intercourse 
ceased  only  with  his  death.  But  the  great 
event  for  me  was  a  performance  of  Fidelio, 
which  I  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  the  work  upon  my 
young  soul  of  thirteen  was  such  that  I  could 
not  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  I  gave  a  concert  at 
the  Weidenbusch,  when  I  played  Rode's  Sev- 
enth Concerto,  and  Airs  with  Variations  by 
De  Beriot  and  Mayseder.  People  remarked 
the  correctness  and  clearness  of  my  tone,  as 
well  as  my  simple  and  natural  phrasing. 
From  Frankfort  we  went  to  Darmstadt, 
Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Baden,  and 
Munich.  My  nascent  qualities  were  duly 
acknowledged,  for,  under  the  influence  of 
the  musical  sensations  which  were  being  re- 
vealed in  me,  I  did  not,  despite  our  constant- 
ly changing  about  from  place  to  place, 
neglect  my  studies  for  a  single  instant,  and  I 
was  really  progressing.  At  Carlsruhe  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pechatschek  and 
Strauss,  the  conductor  ;  at  Stuttgart,  that  of 
Molique  and  Lindpaintner.  They  all  appre- 
ciated me,  and  prophesied  for  me  a  brilliant 
future.  At  Stuttgart,  I  gave  a  concert  with 
a  fair  young  Viennese  pianist,  who  did  won- 
ders, and  was  destined,  eventually,  to  be- 
come Mme.  Vieuxtemps.  I  met  her  again  at 
Munich,  where  I  achieved  what  was,  for  my 


age,  very  remarkable  success,  the  prelude  to 
the  really  extraordinary  triumphs  I  obtained 
afterwards  in  Vienna,  where  I  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1833-34.  Without  being  dazzled  by 
the  praise  of  a  kind  and  enthusiastic  public, 
I  devoted  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  study 
of  my  instrument  and  of  composition  under 
the  enlightened  direction  of  Simon  Sechter, 
the  learned  theoretician  and  court  organist. 
Under  his  auspices,  and  amid  initiatory  artis- 
tic society,  my  progress  was  astonishing,  and 
the  infant  prodigy  made  way  for  the  preco- 
cious adolescent,  already  dreaming  of  the  un- 
known and  the  new.  I  was  introduced  to 
Mayseder,  for  whom  I  entertained  a  feeling 
of  deep  veneration.  His  kindness  towards 
me  was  extreme,  but  he  obstinately  refused 
my  father  to  give  me  lessons  in  his  own  com- 
positions. "  He  does  not  play  them  in  my 
style,"  he  said  to  my  father,  "  but  his  own 
style  is  so  good  and  so  original  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  change  anything  in  it ;  let  him 
go  his  own  way."  He  thus  confirmed  the 
opinion  previously  pronounced  by  Beriot.  At 
the  house  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  Domi- 
nic Artaria,  the  contemporary  of  Beethoven 
and  publisher  of  most  of  his  works,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Holz,  Linke,  Merk, 
Borzaga,  Czerny,  Boquelette,  Gyrowetz, 
Weigl,  and  Baron  Lannoy,  all  of  whom  had 
known  the  great  man  intimately.  It  was 
with  them  and,  so  to  speak,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mighty  genius,  which  still  in- 
spired them,  that  I  learned  to  know  his 
gigantic  works,  that  I  penetrated  their  mys- 
tery, that  I  imbibed  their  essence,  and  col- 
lected, with  scrupulous  care,  the  slightest 
tradition  of  movement  and  execution.  Un- 
der this  select  patronage.  Baron  Lannoy 
asked  me  to  play  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo at  one  of  the  three  sacred  concerts 
given  annually  under  his  direction.  They 
were,  at  that  time,  the  onlj'  fashionable  con- 
certs, and  the  only  ones  where  grand  works 
were  produced.  I  did  not  know  the  Concerto 
and  had  only  a  fortnight  to  learn  it.  I  im- 
mediately, however,  set  about  the  task,  and, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution with  which  it  bristles,  was  ready  in 
time  and  played  the  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  for  my  age.  People  applauded  my 
boldness  and  the  vigor  of  my  youthful  efforts. 

My  performance  (in  March,  1834)  of  this 
Concerto  (Concerto  in  D-major,  Op.  61, 
Lenz,  II,  p.  97),  the  first  performance  since 
Beethoven's  death,  made  a  sensation  by  its 
daring,  and  invested  me  with  a  certain  impor- 
tance, the  good  effects  of  which  did  not  fail 
to  make  themselves  felt  at  Prague,  where  I 
gave  several  concerts  either  in  the  usual  lo- 
cality or  at  the  Stadttheater.  As  the  sea- 
son was  advancing,  we  pushed  on  rapidly  to 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  at  which  latter  place 
Robert  Schumann  was  kind  enough  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  me  (see  his  Notes  of  that 
time).  Lastly,  we  went  to  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burgh. With  the  exception  of  Schumann, 
however,  no  one  in  the  towns  of  Saxony  nor 
the  capital  of  Prussia  took  any  notice  of  me, 
and  it  was  only  in  Hamburgh  that  I  met  with 
some  slight  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

We  then  proceeded  to  London,  where  we 
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arrived  in  the  height  of  the  season,  that  is  to 
say,  too  late.  However,  thanks  to  Moscheles, 
I  was  granted  a  hearing  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (the  only  one  then)  in  Beriot's  fifth 
Air  with  Variations,  my  performance  being 
favorably  received  (July,  1834).  But  what 
now  marked  an  epoch  in  my  life  was  the  hap- 
piness of  approaching  and  hearing  Paganini. 
One  morning,  my  father  came  home  looking 
quite  scared,  and  exclaiming  :  "  He  is  here  ; 
we  shall  hear  him  to-night  at  a  concert !  " 
Great  emotion  !  Sensation  !  Absence  of 
hunger  and  thirst !  And  with  good  reason  ! 
I  recollect  it  all  still !  I  see  him  !  I  hear 
him !  His  fantastic,  cadaverous,  and  theatri- 
cal appearance  was  of  itself  a  poem,  and  im- 
pressed me  profoundly.  The  applause  which 
greeted  him  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
end.  For  some  time  it  appeared  to  amuse 
him ;  then,  when  he  had  had  enough  of  it, 
looking  at  the  public  with  an  eagle-like  and 
diabolical  glance,  he  dashed  off  a  run,  a  daz- 
zling rocket,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
note  on  the  violin,  with  such  rapidity,  power 
of  tone,  and  clearness,  with  so  extraordinary, 
so  astounding,  and  so  diamond-like  a  sparkle, 
that  every  one  felt  subjugated  and  spell- 
bound. There  was  another  outburst  of  fran- 
tic applause.  This  occurred  twice,  thrice, 
and  several  times  more,  till  Paganini  had  had 
sufficient  and  condescended  to  begin.  His 
appearance  alone  was,  I  repeat,  a  poem  in  it- 
self. I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details 
of  his  gigantic  and  unique  performance.  I 
heard  the  Concerto  in  B-minor,  called  La 
Glochette  ;  the  variations  on  //  Cor  non  piu 
mi  sento  ;  the  Moto  Perpetuo,  and  Le  Streghe. 
The  impression  on  me  was  profound  and  im- 
mense, but  I  could  not  then  exactly  under- 
stand the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  ef- 
fects produced.  The  impression  remained, 
however,  intact,  and  subsequently,  when  I 
had  grown  older  and  possessed  a  more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  violin,  a 
great  many  things  stood  clearly  revealed  to 
me.  Nevertheless,  my  reminiscence  of  what 
I  felt  has  remained  the  same  and  my  admira- 
tion has  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  im- 
probable. After  the  concert,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Paganini,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Bealing,  then  the  artists'  doc- 
tor in  London.  Every  one  defiled  past  at 
these  large  parties.  I  played  and  Paganini 
.himself  could  not  escape  the  obligation.  He 
gave  a  quartet  for  solo  (on  the  four  strings  of 
the  viola),  only  relatively  interesting;  I 
should  have  preferred  something  for  the  vio- 
lin, but  he  reserved  that  instrument  exclu- 
sively for  his  public  performances.  He  was 
exceedingly  kind  and  encouraging,  and  par- 
ticularly requested  me  to  sit  next  him  at 
supper,  which  was  served  at  four  in  the 
morning.  I  was  dying  with  sleep,  but  just 
managed  to  keep  sufficiently  awake  to  recol- 
lect the  many  times  he  filled  my  glass  with 
wine,  the  way  he  himself  drank,  and  his 
large  hands. 

(To  be  continued.] 

.    RUBINSTEIN   AGAIN  IN  LONDON. 

'History  is  now  repeating  itself  as  regards  the 
presence  amongst  us  of  one  who,  after  Richard 
Wagner,  is  the  most  conspicuous  musical  figure 
of  the  age.    In  1877   Anton  Rubinstein  visited 


this  country,  played  his  way  through  the  prov- 
inces, came  to  London,  crammed  St.  James's  Hall 
over  and  over  again,  gave  a  concert  of  his  own 
chamber-music  in  the  same  building,  and  conduct- 
ed a  performance  of  orchestral  works  from  his 
pen  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  this  is  being 
repeated,  with  tlie  variations  which  a  considerate 
"  order  of  things "  usually  employs  to  guard 
against  slavish  imitation  and  monotony.  Mr. 
Rubinstein  has  already  flashed  like  a  meteor 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  not 
forgetting  to  cross  the  border  and  rouse  the  per- 
fervid  Scots  to  worship ;  and  on  Thursday  last 
he  began  shining  steadily  in  the  firmament  of 
London.  Here  he  is  "  reciting "  on  the  piano- 
forte, looking  forward  to  a  Rubinstein  day  at 
Sydenham,  and  contemplating,  instead  of  a 
chamber-concert,  an  opera  at  Coven t  Garden. 
Wherefore  the  present  is  to  be  a  Rubinstein 
season ;  and  Herr  Hans  Riehter  takes  a  second 
place,  while  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  prudently 
keeps  at  a  distance,  knowing  the  inexorable  law 
which  ordains  that  before  a  blaze  of  solar  light 
a  lamp  must  "  pale  its  ineffectual  fire." 

Time  was  when  Mr.  Rubinstein  appealed  al- 
inost  in  vain  to  English  amateurs.  He  piped 
unto  them,  but  they  would  not  dance.  To  some 
he  was  incomprehensible,  to  others  strange,  and, 
therefore,  offensive.  So  for  years  he  gave  us  up. 
England  was  Philistia  — •  the  Alsatia  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, wherein  no  writ  from  the  court  of  Art 
could  run.  At  last  he  resolved  to  try  again, 
because  news  of  Dr.  von  Biilow's  successful 
British  progress  had  reached  him.  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein may  then  have  said  to  himself :  "  If  those 
islanders  find  warmth  in  stony  coldness,  much 
more  will  they  in  real  passion.  If  they  bask  in 
the  rays  of  a  painted  sun,  much  more  will  they  in 
those  of  an  orb  of  fire."  Anyhow,  he  came,  and  the 
people  almost  worshipped  him,  doubting  no  longer 
that  what  they  heard  was  great,  and  finding  in 
their  inevitable  amazement  not  so  much  cause  of 
offence  as  provocation  to  that  blind  faith  which 
is  ready  to  trust  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
power  to  trace.  In  due  course  the  artist  left  us, 
but  his  hold  did  not  relax  or  his  charm  abate 
when  the  exercise  of  it  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein has  been  consciously  waited  for  since  1877. 
Every  amateur,  therefore,  who  went  to  St.  James's 
Hall  did  so  with  full  assurance  of  being  one  of  a 
crowd  rejoicing  with  a  common  joy  in  the  fact 
that  hope  had  ripened  into  substance.  No  one  is 
silly  enough  to  believe  that  all  this  enthusiasm 
arises  from  the  merits  of  its  object.  Perfection 
was  never  generally  admired  in  our  world.  We 
crucify  it,  crying  out,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Bar- 
rabas."  Let  us  not  fail  to  see  and  frankly 
acknowledge  the  probability  that  Mr.  Rubinstein's 
combination  of  striking  faults  with  remarkable 
excellences  accounts  for  the  universality  of  the 
interest  he  excites.  Some  people  love  the  faults ; 
others  the  merits.  It  may  be  wrong,  however,  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Rubinstein's  artistic  personality  as 
having  only  two  aspects.  In  effect,  he  is  many- 
sided,  and  shows  himself  in  a  different  light  on 
each.  Two  knights  quarrelled  over  the  shield ; 
half-a-dozen  might  be  provoked  to  put  lance  in 
rest  over  the  Russian  pianist.  Hence  every 
amateur  sees  something  to  approve  in  him,  and 
only  when  the  audience  begin  to  compare  notes 
do  they  raise  their  voices  angrily  because  they 
fail  to  see  alike.  It  must  be  owned  that  on 
Thursday  our  distinguished  visitor  did  his  best  to 
be  at  once  universally  agreeable  and  the  origin  of 
general  contention. 

We  said,  four  years  ago,  that  there  were  two 
Rubinsteins,  having  nothing  in  common  one  with 
other.  Is  it  a  growing  capacity  of  discernment 
that  now  prompts  belief  in  as  many  Rubin- 
steins as,  according  to  King  Richard,  there  were 


Richmonds  on  Bosworth  Field?  Three  were 
obvious  in  St.  James's  Hall.  First  came  a  kind 
of  pedantic  Rubinstein,  in  periwig  and  powder, 
who  played  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue. 
When  your  modern  interpreter  of  Bach  is  an 
eminent  pianist,  he  generally  tries  to  make  the 
old  master  express  what  he  never  thought,  or,  at 
least,  to  invest  him  with  the  airs  and  graces  of 
our  own  time.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  peri- 
wig and  powder,  but  of  hair  with  a  "middle 
parting ;  "  no  longer  of  the  formal  movements  of 
a  precise  age,  but  of  such  abandon  as  becomes  an 
era  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  nerves.  Mr. 
Rubinstein  refused,  on  Thursday,  to  dress  up  old 
Bach  in  clothes  of  the  present  fashion  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  hammered  out  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
with  the  precision  and  passionless  formality  of  a 
machine.  He  saw  no  authority  for  what  is  now 
called  a  "  reading,"  and  he  made  none ;  but  care- 
ful only  to  show  the  structural  lines  of  the  music, 
put  forward  Bach's  work  in  its  integrity,  to  be 
admired  or  not,  as  the  audience  pleased.  There 
was  something  impressive  in  the  play  of  those 
iron  fingers  over  the  keys  without  the  smallest 
evidence  that  they  were  moved  by  a  will  as  sus- 
ceptible to  the  dictates  of  feeling  as  an  .Slolian 
harp  to  a  breath  of  air.  Mr.  Rubinstein  seemed 
less  happy  with  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C-minor 
and  Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata.  He  was  not 
in  his  best  mood  for  such  works,  or,  at  any  rate, 
his  attitude  towards  them  was  less  definite  than 
on  some  former  occasions.  It  appeared  as  though, 
having  entered  the  region  of  feeling,  he  had  to 
put  upon  himself  a  restraint  strong  enough  to 
make  him  uncomfortable,  while  not  more  strong 
than  proper  respect  for  the  traditions  of  his  sub- 
ject demanded.  There  were  moments  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Sonata  when  the  passionate 
Rubinstein  blazed  up,  and  watchers  for  a  con- 
flagration looked  at  each  other  with  smiles ;  but 
generally  the  master  kept  himself  under,  warring 
successfully  against  his  own  affections  as  well  as 
"the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires."  In 
Schumann's  Fantasiestiicke,  and,  subsequently,  in 
the  course  of  selections  from  Chopin,  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein threw  aside  all  bonds.  He  was  himself 
again,  or,  rather,  since  he  is  himself  in  many 
ways,  he  turned  towards  us  his  Boanergian  side 
and  roared  as  became  a  "  son  of  Thunder."  Surely 
the  passionate  Rubinstein  is  a  phenomenon  —  a 
volcanic  eruption  attended  by  noises,  fire  and 
smoke.  The  thing  is  heroic  in  character  and 
proportions.  We  may  not  recognize  here  a  pianist 
in  the  act  of  performing  pianoforte  music,  but 
we  are  in  presence  of  an  amazing  display  of 
musical  impulse  and  inspiration  which  fascinates 
even  those  who  do  not  approve.  That  artist 
with  knitted  brows  and  resolute  eye,  flinging  back 
his  long  hair  as,  with  ten  fingers  doing  the  work 
of  twenty,  he  makes  the  instrument  vibrate  to 
the  core  of  its  biggest  timbers,  and  causes  wood 
and  iron  to  plead,  each  in  its  way,  for  mercy,  is 
simply  stupendous.  One  thinks  of  the  war-horse 
in  the  grandest  of  Eastern  poems  :  "  He  paweth 
in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength  .  .  . 
he  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted  ...  he 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.'' 
It  must  be  said  that  this  Rubinstein  overrides  his 
subject.  He  may  be  playing  anything,  for  aught 
we  know  or  care.  An  overwhelming  personality 
fills  the  whole  scope  of  vision,  shutting  out  the 
composer,  who,  indeed,  has  often  little  to  do  with 
the  result.  It  is,  therefore,  well  that  we  have 
only  one  passionate  Rubinstein.  Were  there 
more,  stern  duty  to  art  might  compel  the  world  to 
chain  them  up.  Even  in  this  case  a  corrective  is 
ever  close  at  hand  in  Rubinstein  the  tender,  who 
speaks  —  let  the  Laureate  say  how  he  speaks,— 
"  An  accent  very  low 
In  blandishment  .... 

Eight  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  undescried, 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness." 
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Here  is  the  shepherd's  pipe  after,  the  storm  in 
the  Pastoral  Sympliony  ;  the  song  of  the  thrush 
when  the  thunder  has  rolled  away ;  the  ripple  of 
the  mountain  brook  where  erst  the  torrent 
roared,  —  and  it  is  very  refreshing  and  delightful. 
How  refreshing  and  delightful  let  those  say  who 
heard  Mr.  Rubinstein  perform  Chopin's  Barcarolle 
and  his  own  Romance,  not  to  speak  of  other 
things.  But  there  is  something  uncanny  about 
the  contrast.  Can  this  loving  painter  of  delicate 
fancies  be  the  thunderer  of  a  moment  ago  ? 
Clearly  he  is,  and  we  watch  him  with  anxiety  as 
we  might  a  flower-decked  lion  trained  to  walk  in 
a  festive  procession. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  are  words  of 
rhapsody  rather  than  criticism.  No  doubt  they 
are,  and  necessarily  so.  Mr.  Rubinstein  is  one 
of  those  pianists  who  evade  criticism  by  the  very 
splendor  of  their  faults  not  less  than  by  the  glory 
of  their  excellences.  In  other  words,  his  powers, 
whether  well  or  ill  directed,  are  strong  enough  to 
fascinate,  and  the  most  resolute  manipulator  of 
critical  apparatus  soon  shuts  it  up  and  puts  it  in 
his  pocket.  Why  should  he  not  ?  Comets  are 
generally  regarded  as  erratic  members  of  the 
solar  system,  but  one  need  not  look  askance  at 
their  fiery  magnificence  because  they  refuse  to 
perform  a  sober  and  orderly  evolution  along  with 
the  planets.  —  D.  T.  Land.  Mus.  World. 


MUSICAL   INSULT. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  irritating  effect  of 
street  music  upon  the  nerves  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  be  unwilling  listeners ;  and  latterly 
many  complaints  have  been  made  by  railway  pas- 
sengers of  the  intrusion  of  itinerant  instrumental- 
ists into  carriages  where,  to  the  misery  of  the 
other  occupants,  they  continue  to  perform  at 
short  intervals  during  the  journey.  But  music, 
being  an  indefinite  language,  however  much  it 
may  annoy,  cannot  insult ;  so  that  to  effect  this 
result  it  is  necessary  to  ally  it  with  words,  and 
with  what  success  a  recent  case  will  prove.  It 
appears  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Globe  un- 
fortunately found  himself  in  a  railway  carriage 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  "  Salvation 
Army."  Of  course  this  pious  body,  having  a 
mission,  could  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of 
letting  all  the  passengers  know,  by  means  of  a 
hideous  chorus,  to  what  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
they  had  brought  themselves ;  but  as  the  person 
who  relates  this  incident  did  not  see  why  this 
ecstatic  choral  burst  of  joy  should  be  forced  upon 
those  not  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  "Army," 
he  ventured  gently  to  remonstrate,  whereupon 
the  vocalists  instantly  changed  both  tune  and 
words  to  the  following  very  personal  chorus  :  — 

Oh,  lie's  going  to  the  devil 
As  fast  as  ever  lie  can. 

The  helpless  victim  of  this  attack  writes  to  ask 
whether  the  law  allows  him  any  redress  for  this 
grievance.  We  should  assuredly  think  that  it 
does ;  and  feel  convinced  that  if  he  had  called 
,3,ny  ofllicer  on  duty  at  the  first  station  he  arrived 
at,  he  could  have  had  his  cowardly  assailants 
at  once  turned  out  of  the  carriage.  Persons  in- 
toxicated with  religion  have  no  more  right  to 
insult  their  fellow-passengers  than  those  intoxi- 
cated with  ardent  spirits ;  and  if  the  usual  regu- 
lations for  -the  protection  of  travellers  do  not 
meet  the  case,  railway  companies  will  have  to 
add  something  to  their  by-laws  especially  for  the 
"  Salvation  Army." —  Land.  Mus.  Times. 


"O  SWEET  OLIVER." 

There  is  evidence  in  plenty  of   the  close  corre- 
spondence subsisting  in  the  seventeenth  century 
between  the  musicians  of  England  and  the  Neth- 
■  erlands.     Dr.  John  Bull,  the  hero  eponymos  of 
,  something  more  than  our  national  anthem,  left 


England  in  1617  to  become  organist  at  Antwerp. 
Matthew  Lock,  whose  music  to  the  Tempest  and 
Macbeth  is  still  remembered,  travelled  abroad 
during  the  Rebellion  and  brought  back  books  full 
of  foreign  music.  I  have  seen  two  of  the  vol- 
umes that  made  his  little  library  ;  one  he  heads 
"  A  Collection  of  Songs  when  I  was  in  the  Low 
Country s,  1648,"  the  other  is  a  printed  book  of 
motets  bound  up  with  a  Dutch  manuscript  mu- 
sic-book, to  which,  in  the  blank  spaces.  Lock  has 
added  a  variety  of  Dutch  and  German  dances. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  an  Amsterdam  publisher 
who  brought  out  in  1664  the  "Twelve  Sonatas" 
of  John  Jenkins,  a  pleasant  writer  of  "  consorts  " 
and  "  fancies,"  whose  name,  however,  is  now 
hardly  known  beyond  the  circle  of  musical  anti- 
quaries. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  light  should 
be  thrown  from  Holland  on  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish music,  but  it  is  a  rare  chance  that  we  are 
able  to  recover  a  veritable  song  sung  in  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's.  That  "  O  sweet  Oliver  "  existed 
and  was  popular  long  before  "  As  You  Like  It " 
was  written  is  ascertained  from  the  registers  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.  The  first  entry  is  of 
the  date  August  6,  1584,  and  records  a  license 
to  Ric  Jones  "  To  printe  A  Ballat  of  '  O  swete 
Olyuer,  Leaue  me  not  behind  the[e].'  "  A  later 
notice  in  the  same  month  gives  "  the  answeare  of 
'  O  sweete  Olyuer  '  "  (Arber's  "  Transcripts,"  ii. 
434,  435).  It  now  appears  from  a  book  of  lute 
music  lately  examined  at  Leyden  —  a  collection 
of  songs  and  dances  made  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century — that  "  Soet  Olivier  "  (which 
is  nothing  else  than  a  Dutch  translation  of  Touch- 
stone's words)  was  a  dance  tune,  a  branle,  identi- 
cal with  the  air  .familiar  in  England  to  the  song 
"  The  hunt  is  up."  The  Dutch  form  has  only 
lost  the  sprightliness  of  the  English  by  a  change 
into  "  common "  time.  I  subjoin  the  English 
tune  with  Shakespeare's  song,  indicating  the  va- 
riations of  phrase  in  the  Dutch  copy  by  smaller 
notes :  — 
1- 


O  Bweet  Oliver !  O  brave  Oliver !  Leave  me  not  be- 
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wedding       with      thee. 


It  is  right  to  add  that  the   discovery  of  this 
tune  is  due  to  Prof.  Land,  of  Leyden  ;  the  iden- 
tification I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Chappell. 
Reginald  Lane  Poole.    Athenmum. 


SOPHIE  MENTER  IN  LONDON. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph.) 
This  is  an  age  of  pianists,  and  the  present 
season  will  be  remembered  as  a  crowning  illus- 
tration of  the  fact.  How  many  may  be  now 
upon  the  way  hither  we  do  not  know,  but  already 
we  have  amongst  us  M.  Rubinstein,  Dr.  Hans 
von  Billow,  M.  Carl  Heymann,  M.  Lowenburg, 
and  Mme.  Sophie  Menter,  with  others  less  re- 
nowned. The  quintet  of  luminaries  is  surely  suf- 
ficient for  distinction,  even  though  Dr.  von  Bil- 
low should  persist  in  reserving  his  light  for 
private  circles.  Meanwhile,  Mme.  Sophie  Men- 
ter has  stepped  forward  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  Dr.  von  Biilow  calls  "  petticoat  pianists." 
We  had  heard  her  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Ganz,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  Crystal 


Palace ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  play  a  single 
piece,  and  another  to  undertake  an  entire  pro- 
gramme with  the  view  of  keeping  an  audience 
in  their  seats  for  two  hours.  Mme.  Menter  was 
bound  to  emulate  her  precursors  in  this  respect, 
and  she  did  so  a  first  time  some  ten  days  since 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  whither  flocked  a  crowd  of 
professors  and  connoisseurs,  M.  Rubinstein  and 
Dr.  von  Biilow  at  their  head.  The  nature  of 
Mme.  Menter's  task  will  appear  in  its  true  pro- 
portions if  we  indicate  the  contents  of  her  pro- 
gramme. The  list  comprised  an  arrangement  by 
Carl  Tausig  of  Bach's  organ  fugue  in  D-minor, 
Beethoven's  sonata  (Op.  109),  a  Pastoral  and 
Capriccio  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann's  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques,  three  arrangements  by  Liszt  of  Schu- 
bert's songs,  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  themes  from 
Les  Huguenots,  six  pieces  by  Chopin,  and  Rubin- 
stein's Valse  Caprice.  All  these  things  Mme. 
Menter  played  from  memory  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter,  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  restincr  for 
more  than  a  few  consecutive  minutes.  In  re- 
spect of  both  mind  and  body,  it  was  a  herculean 
undertaking,  from  which  even  the  great  Molda- 
vian pianist  might  have  shrunk,  much  more  a 
lady  who,  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  is  far  from 
robust.  Passing  from  the  wonder  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  the  labor  it  involved,  let  us  enter  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  pieces  chosen.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that  pianoforte  music  of  a 
high  and  unimpeachable  class  abounds,  we  see 
no  justification  for  an  artist  who  brings  forward 
arrangements  like  that  of  Tausig,  or  fantastic 
perversions  like  that  in  which  Liszt  insults  Mey- 
erbeer. These  things  may  show  a  performer's 
skill,  but  a  pianist  should  always  be  first  and 
foremost  an  artist,  who,  as  such,  cannot,  for  the 
sake  of  mere  display,  forget  the  inevitable  condi- 
tions of  service  to  higher  things.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Mme.  Menter  damaged  her 
claim  to  consideration  by  stooping  to  the  level  of 
Liszt's  vulgar,  though  in  some  respects  astonish- 
ing, fantasia.  Better  that  she  should  be  sus- 
pected of  inability  to  play  things  like  this  than 
that  she  should  demonstrate  her  power  at  such 
a  cost.  Concerning  the  Tausig  arrancement 
and  the  transcribed  Schubert  songs,  more  mod- 
erate words  suffice.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  afternoon  was  made  in  an  ar- 
rangement of  "  Hark,  the  lark.  "  Nevertheless, 
the  general  rule  excluding  all  arrangements 
whatever  from  the  public  repertory  of  a  great 
artist  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Mme.  Menter's  entire  performance  made  a 
profound  impression,  and  was  altogether  of  a 
remarkable  character.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  as  a  mechanician  she  is  unrivalled.  There 
is  no  need  in  her  case  to  plead  that  certain  ef- 
fects can  only  be  produced  from  the  piano  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy.  The  argument,  every- 
body knows,  has  often  been  advanced,  not  with- 
out reason,  seeing  that  the  great  "  lions "  of 
former  seasons  have  all  given  forth  wroncf  notes 
when  strenuously  roaring.  Hence  there  has 
grown  up  amongst  us  a  toleration  of  such 
things,  if,  indeed,  wrong  notes  have  not  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle,  and  preached 
as  a  gospel.  Mme.  Menter  demolishes  all  this 
at  a  blow,  by  proving  that  there  is  no  real  need 
for  inaccuracy.  She  is  a  "  lionne,"  and  can  roar 
as  loudly  as  any  male  specimen  of  the  order ;  but 
she  never  makes  a  mistake  on  the  keyboard.  She 
literally  plays  what  is  set  down  for  her,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  indescribable  turmoil  as  that  of 
Liszt's  Fantasia  her  whirling  fingers  are  un- 
erring. Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more  apologies  for 
wrong  notes.  As  would-be  inevitable  attendants 
upon  modern  development,  Mme.  Menter  gives 
them  the  lie  in  their  teeth.  The  lady's  streno-th 
is  another  remarkable  feature.  From  what  store 
she  draws  the  power  to  invest  a  single  instrument 
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with  the  sonority  of  half  a  dozen  is,  looking  at 
her  delicate  frame,  a  mystery,  and  one  made  all 
the  more  puzzling  by  a  curious  absence  of  effort. 
She  does  not  agonize  with  the  pianoforte.  Her 
arms  do  not  fly  about  like  mill-sails,  nor  does  she 
play  with  her  whole  body,  yet-  the  fingers  de- 
scend like  hammers,  and  the  instrument  shakes 
to  its  centre.  Scarcely  less  notable  is  the  lady's 
delicacy  of  manipulation  in  music  of  a  soft  and 
tender  character.  She  plays  mezza-voce  pas- 
sages, especially  rapid  ones,  with  a  refinement 
and  equality  of  touch  nothing  could  surpass,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  gradations  of 
tone  between  a  musical  whisper  and  thunder  are 
not  equally  at  her  command.  Mme.  Menter, 
however,  has  been  trained  in  a  school  which  cul- 
tivates contrast,  so  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  if 
she  tries  to  better  her  instruction. 

Ascending  from  the  artist's  truly  prodigious 
execution  to  questions  of  style  and  expression, 
we  find  some  strangely  conflicting  results..  It 
may  be  doubted,  at  the  outset,  whether  the  pas- 
sion of  her  playing  is  more  than  a  device.  When 
M.  Rubinstein  storms  over  the  keys,  we  know 
that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  if  he  would. 
There  is  a  corresponding  tempest  in  the  region 
of  his  feeling.  Mme.  Menter,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  centre  of  the 
cyclone  she  calls  up,  and  this  appearance  of 
artificiality  detracts  from  her  power.  Similarly 
in  pieces  the  poetic  sentiment  of  which  is,  as  in 
Chopin's  music,  like  the  bloom  upon  a  plum  for 
delicacy,  she  seems  to  allow  their  spirit  to  evade 
her.  Hence  the  selections  from  the  Polish  com- 
poser made  little  effect ;  the  result  in  this  case 
being  as  marked  as  in  that  of  Beethoven's  So- 
nata, though  for  a  very  different  reason.  We 
may  take  objection  also  to  the  hard,  mechanical 
style  in  which  the  artist  hammers  out  themes 
that  should  often  be  quite  legato  and  touched 
caressingly ;  but,  passing  on,  we  come  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  sometimes  she  ascends  into 
the  highest  and  purest  region  of  true  poetic  ex- 
pression. This  was  illustrated  the  other  day  by 
her  performance  of  Scarlatti's  Caprice,  and  the 
transcription  of  "  Hark  the  lark."  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  her  work  here. 
Grace,  sentiment,  exquisite  delicacy, — in  fact, 
all  the  subtle  charms  of  great  playing  were  ob- 
vious, and,  while  calling  forth  delight,  excited, 
also,  surprise  that  elsewhere  they  were  not  pres- 
ent in  equal  force.  Mme.  Menter,  however, 
should  be  definitely  judged  on  fuller  data  than 
has  yet  been  accorded.  Enough  for  the  present 
that  we  have  in  her  a  phenomenon  whose  aston- 
ishing qualities  demand  the  most  cordial  recog- 
nition. She  is  an  artist  to  be  studied  when  the 
glamour  of  her  merely  mechanical  gifts  has 
passed  away.     But  that  will  not  be  yet-a-while. 

D.  T. 

♦ 

A  WORD  TO  VOCAL  STUDENTS. 
Amid  the  babel  of  talk  about "  methods,"  "  voice 
culture,"  and  the  like,  of  which  the  air  is  full 
nowadays,  it  is  not  strange  that  young  men  and 
women,  possessed  of  fine  voices  and  intending  to 
make  singing  a  profession,  should  be  misled  into 
concentrating  all  their  energies  upon  purely  vocal 
training.  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
way  of  formation  of  tone,  husbanding  of  breath, 
phrasing,  vocal  agility,  and  so  forth,  that  one  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  young  singers  thinking  that  to 
master  the  technique  of  singing  is  a  sufficient  task 
for  a  lifetime.  The  example  of  famous  singers, 
great  masters  of  the  vocal  art  who  have  won 
laurels  in  many  European  capitals,  and  who,  after 
twenty  years  of  experience  on  the  operatic  stage, 
end  by  knowing  about  as  much  (or  as  little)  about 
music  itself  as  they  did  when  they  began,  is  ever 
before  the  minds  of  ambitious  young  singers,  and 
tends  still  more  strongly  to  favor  the  notion  that 


all  a  singer  need  know  is  how  to  use  his  (or  her) 
voice  well,  —  to  sing  after  a  good  method,  as  the 
phrase  is.  Add  to  this  the  incomprehensible 
aversion  the  majority  of  singing-teachers  have  to 
teaching  anything  about  music  that  is  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  vocal  technique  or  vocal 
style,  who  can  wonder  that  singers,  as  a  rule, 
neglect  almost  everything  that  does  not  belong  to 
technical  training  ? 

Yet  what  a  sad  mistake  this  neglect  is,  —  this 
well-nigh  utter  sacrificing  of  general  to  special 
study  1  If  singers  could  only  be  persuaded  of  the 
truth,  —  that  the  more  they  know  about  music,  the 
better  they  will  sing ! 

Many  arguments  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  point.  Let  us  examine,  at  least,  a  few  of 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  most 
people  will  do  an  easy  thing  much  better  than  they 
will  do  a  difficult  thing.  Now,  most  well-trained 
singers  are  more  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  in- 
trinsically musical  difficulties  than  by  purely  vocal 
difficulties.  The  hazardous  intonation,  the  difficult 
melodic  intervals,  the  complicated  rhythms  in  a 
great  deal  of  modern  music  (in  a  Schumann 
cantata  or  a  Wagner  opera,  for  instance),  confuse 
the  average  singer  far  more  than  the  brilliant 
roulades  and  fioriture  of  a  Bellini  or  Rossini  aria. 
I  am  speaking  of  good  singers,  vocally  competent 
singers,  not  of  beginners. 

Now,  to  a  thorough  musician,  all  these  musical 
difficulties  are  simple  enough,  —  at  least,  they  are 
simple  and  easy  to  him  in  proportion  as  he  is  a 
musician.  While  the  singer  who  is  merely  vocally 
trained  finds  these  things  so  perplexing  that  he 
has  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention  upon  them, 
and  has  no  thought  left  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  uses  his  voice  or  for  musical  expression,  the 
thorough  musician,  whether  he  knows  how  to  use 
his  voice  or  not,  sings  them  with  perfect  ease. 
What  artistic  impression,  think  you,  can  a  singer 
make  upon  his  audience,  when  his  whole  mind  is 
given  up  to  coming  in  in  time  and  keeping  his 
place  ?  The  most  perfect  voice  and  vocal  method 
in  the  world  will  not  help  him  here. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  what  a  singer  sings 
easily  he  sings  well ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
more  easily  he  sings  a  piece  of  music,  the  less  he 
tires  himself  out  physically  and  mentally.  This 
is  an  important  point.  I  once  heard  a  very  high 
musical  authority  say  of  Mr.  Georg  Henschel, 
the  famous  baritone  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
great  endurance  in  singing,  his  always  being  in 
good  voice,  and  never  getting  tired,  comes  quite 
as  much  from  his  thorough  musicianship,  making 
all  music  perfectly  easy  to  him,  as  from  the  per- 
fection of  his  vocal  method  or  his  physical  strength 
and  good  health."  There  is  more  truth  in  this  than 
many  persons  would  think. 

Another  argument,  an  argument  which  touches 
the  pocket  1  Young  vocal  students  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  truly  excellent  singers 
who  charm  large  audiences  in  the  concert  room, 
but  who  cannot  get  a  position  in  a  really  fine 
church  choir,  simply  because  they  cannot  read 
well  enough  at  sight  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  a  part  in  a  quartet  wholly  upon  their  own 
shoulders. 

Let  all  who  would  become  really  fine  singers 
think  of  the  power  that  inevitably  comes  to  them 
from  a  sound  knowledge  of  music.  It  will  save 
them  time  and  strength  enough  in  learning  songs, 
arias,  parts  in  cantatas,  oratorios,  and  operas  to 
make   it   more    than    worth   their   while. 

W.  F.  A.  —  Mus.  Herald. 


MUSIC    IN    ENGLAND    FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 
AND  NOW. 
The  state  of  music  half  a  century  ago  was  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  "Index  to  Musical  Events" 


pubUshed  by  the  Figaro  last  autumn,  and  possible 
to  be  continued  at  some  future  and  less  busy  period. 
Then  music  was  at  its  darkest.  The  populace  had 
ceased  to  be  musical,  the  family  circle  had  dispensed 
with  those  glees,  catches,  and  part-songs  which,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  year  1831,  were  the  pastime 
of  home,  and  music  had  become  a  mere  divertisse- 
ment of  the  rich.  There  was  one  Italian  opera, 
managed  on  exclusive  principles,  with  its  corps 
de  ballet,  its  "Fops'  Alley,"  and  so  forth,  the  opera- 
house  being  less  a  place  of  music  than  a  rendez- 
vous. Nowadays,  although  the  standard  of  oper- 
atic performances  has  not  greatly  increased,  we 
may  point  to  a  better  state  of  things.  Italian 
opera,  it  is  true,  is  still  given  at  exclusive  prices, 
as  it  must  until  entrepreneurs  learn  sense ;  but  bad 
performances  at  extortionate  prices  are  practi- 
cally moribund.  So,  in  a  striking  degree,  are  the 
"  benefit  concerts "  which  fifty  years  ago  formed 
the  staple  musical  performances  of  the  season. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  "benefit"  concert 
givers  now  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  hole-and- 
corner  concert-rooms,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  sign  of 
the  times  that  a  more  or  less  transparent  excuse  is 
deemed  necessary  before  a  "benefit"  concert  is 
nowadays  given  at  all.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  orches- 
tral concerts  of  the  season  were  confined  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  then  so  powerful 
and  exclusive  that  even  critics  of  the  public  press 
were  obliged  to  beg  permission  to  pay  for  seats. 
To-day,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  by  a  long  course 
of  mismanagement,  is  threatened  with  dissolution. 
There  is  indeed  happily  a  plethora  of  orchestral 
concerts.  The  Crystal  Palace  directors  never  had 
a  finer  season  of  Saturday  concerts  than  that  which 
concluded  in  May,  and  if  by  their  summer  concerts 
they  have  lost  part  of  the  profit  gained  during  the 
winter,  the  result  only  adds  fresh  force  to  the  time- 
honored  proverb  which  tells  us  to  "  let  well  alone." 
Mr.  Ganz  has  had  a  satisfactory  season.  Herr  Rich- 
ter  began  with  a  finer  subscription  than  he  ever  had 
before,  and  although  the  programmes  have  been 
very  injudiciously  selected,  and  although  that  inju- 
dicious selection  has  seriously  affected  the  attend- 
ance, the  fact  that  the  public  will  cheerfully  support 
high-class  orchestral  concerts  has  been  sufficiently 
established.  As  to  miscellaneous  concerts,  their 
name  is  legion.  Between  a  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred  concerts  and  musical  performances  will 
have  been  given  between  April  and  July,  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  higher  tone  pre- 
vails in  the  programmes  than  was  observable  even 
five  years  ago.  The  most  conspicuous  sign  of  the 
times  is,  however,  observable  in  "  recitals."  If  our 
forefathers  had  been  told  that  a  pianist  like  M. 
Rubinstein  could  come  to  England,  by  sheer  force 
of  talent  attract  £540  to  an  afternoon  piano  recital 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  and,  after  a  two  months'  tour, 
carry  from  this  country  to  the  Continent  twenty 
thousand  good  English  sovereigns  sterling,  they 
would  probably  have  thought  their  informant  daft. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact.  Altogether,  the  state  of  music  in 
England  is  such  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  alarmists  who  prophesied  that  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  tlie  theatres  music  would  suffer  have  been 
confounded.  The  theatres,  it  is  true,  have  pros- 
pered, but  the  sister  arts,  Drama  and  Music,  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  the  one  assisting,  and  neither 
hurting,  the  other.  It  indeed  remains  a  fact  that, 
at  a  time  of  unexampled  public  depression,  the  art 
of  music  in  its  purest  state  has  never  been  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition.  High-class  music  is 
more  plentiful  than  of  yore,  and  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  its  history  in  England  when  more 
money  has  been  spent  upon  it.  —  Figaro,  June  11. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN    PRIMA   DONNA. 
(Paris  correspondence  of  the  Advertiser.) 

Paris,  June  14,  1881.  Miss  Griswold's  d^but  in 
Hamlet,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness, 
and  as  her  talent  is  henceforward  to  be  classed 
among  the  best,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  some 
details  of  the  private  life  of  this  courageous  girl. 
Previous  to  the  great  Chicago  fire  her  parents  were 
rich,  but  having  lost  nearly  everything  they  pos- 
sessed in  that  terrible  disaster,  they  listened  to  their 
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daughter's  earnest  entreaties  to  te  allowed  to  culti- 
vate her  voice  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
Mrs.  Griswold  accompanied  her  child  to  Paris. 
Here  she  entered  the  conservatory,  where  she  studied 
with  earnestness  for  three  years,  and  ten  months 
ago  merited  the  first  prize  —  say  merited,  for  she  re- 
ceived only  the  second,  as  the  first  was  bestowed  on 
a  young  artist  of,  as  I  believe,  comparatively  insig- 
nificant talent,  who  is  glad,  to-day,  to  earn  a  modest 
livelihood  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques.  How  true  it 
is  that  "  troubles  never  come  singly."  This  first 
disappointment  was  followed  by  a  second,  not  less 
unexpected.  M.  Vaucorbeil,  director  of  our  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Music,  engaged  Miss  Griswold 
on  a  very  insignificant  salary,'  promising  her  a 
d€hut  which  was  to  have  been  immediate,  but  Miss 
Daram  came  like  a  cloud  over  his  memory,  and  for 
ten  months  Miss  Griswold  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 
Happily  Ambroise  Thomas  was  not  so  forgetful.  He 
desired  earnestly  that  Miss  Griswold  should  have 
the  role  of  his  Ophelia,  and  encouraged  her  justi- 
fiable indignation  against  the  unjust  manner  in 
which  Vaucorbeil  broke  his  promises.  Five  days 
before  her  debut.  Miss  Griswold  went  to  her  jailer 
and  told  him  frankly  that  she  had  waited  long 
enough,  and,  determined  to  seek  fortune  elsewhere, 
she  gave  in  her  resignation.  This  was  not  at  all 
what  the  impresario  wanted,  and  after  a  long  de- 
bate, in  which  Miss  Griswold  bravely  held  her  own, 
he  ended  by  promising  she  should  make  her  dAut 
very  soon.  "  At  once ! "  she  added :  "  I  will  not  wait 
until  after  the  Grand  Prix,  when  every  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having  is  out  of  Paris.  I  must 
have  my  de'biit  before  a  full  house,  and  learn  whether 
I  am  '  to  be  or  not  to  be.' "  So  Monday  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  Monday  Miss  Griswold  acted  and 
sang  the  part  of  Ophelia  before  a  crowded  house, 
in  so  superior  a  manner  as  to  astonish  those  who 
listened  to  her,  and  elicited  favorable  criticism  from 
every  musical  critic  present.  Vitu  of  the  Figaro, 
who  is  usually  severe,  says  amongst  other  things : 
"  Miss  Griswold  possesses  a  clear  soprano  voice 
which  rises  without  effort  in  crystalline  sweetness 
to  re  above  the  lines,  and  makes  play  of  difficulties 
in  a  manner  which  nothing  but  serious  study  and 
an  excellent  musical  education  can  explain.  .  .  . 
What  has  particularly  served  Miss  Griswold  is  the 
juvenile  grace  of  her  whole  person.  There  is  a 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  chastity  and  simplicity  which  be- 
comes this  marvellous  character  of  Shakespeare's 
creation,  and  which  enchanted  the  select  audience. 
Miss  Griswold  sang  with  penetrating  sentiment, 
thoroughly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  tr^s  per- 
sonnel, the  fine  passage  Voila,  doucet  Hamlet,  in  the 
trio  of  the  fourth  act,  whicli  in  truth  has  rarely 
ever  been  so  well  sung  as  this  evening."  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that,  for  a  debutante,  such  an  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  a  severe  musical  critic  is 
flattering  in  the  extreme,  and  I,  who  was  present, 
affirm  she  thoroughly  deserved  it.  Miss  Griswold 
had  the  rare  good  luck  of  being  well  supported. 
Maurel  is  an  incomparable  Hamlet  and  the  most 
sympathetic  artist  we  have.  Mdlle.  Richards  is  a 
contralto  of  the  first  order,  and  an  excellent  actress. 
As  to  Miss  Griswold  as  an  actress,  she  was  a  sur- 
prise to  all  who  saw  her,  and  with  experience  she 
will  certainly  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

On  Wednesday  Madame  Lacorabe-Duprez  made 
her  d€but  in  The  Huguenots,  but  I  must  not  follow 
the  example  of  many  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  make  comparison  between  her  and 
Miss  Griswold.  Certainly  it  is  unusual  for  two 
artists  to  appear  for  the  first  time  at  the  Grand 
Opera  so  near  together,  but  those  who  have  listened 
to  them  both  will  never  associate  the  two  remem- 
brances. Miss  Griswold  is  but  twenty,  and  has  a 
brilliant  career  before  her.  Mme.  Lacombe-Duprez 
is  not  young ;  she  made  a  fiasco  in  the  Diamants  de 
la  Couronne  (at  the  Ope'ra  Comique)  some  years  ago 
and  we  wonder  Mr.  Vaucorbeil  inflicted  such  a  set- 
ting star  upon  his  audience,  when  he  had  such  a 
rising  one  as  Miss  Griswold  at  his  service. 
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THE  END  OF  A  LONG   STORY. 

One  more  number  will  conclude  the  publica- 
tion of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  have  brought 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  making  this  an- 
nouncement. When  we  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  present  publishers  (Jan.  1, 
1879),  kind  friends  willingly  and  eagerly 
guarantied  them  against  loss  for  two  years. 
There  was  a  considerable  loss  the  first  year  ; 
but  in  the  second  that  loss  was  reduced  to  so 
low  a'  figure,  while  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived such  numerous  and  warm  expressions 
of  appreciation  of  our  work  and  hope  for  its 
continuance,  in  connection  with  that  generous 
Testimonial  Concert  in  December  last,  that 
we  were  encouraged  to  go  on  another  year. 
It  has  proved  an  illusion.  Instead  of  the 
promised  increase,  the  income  from  subscribers 
and  from  advertisers  has  fallen  off,  showing 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  serious  loss, 
which  falls  entirely  on  the  editor  himself,  who 
has  no  heart  to  ask  or  to  accept  further  guar, 
anty  from  friends.  Prudence  counsels  him 
that  it  is  better  to  stop  now  than  to  risk  a 
double  loss  by  letting  the  paper  run  on  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Besides,  we  are  weary  of  the  long  work 
(twenty-nine  years),  seeing  that  it  has  to  be 
carried  on  under  such  discouraging  condi- 
tions, and  within  such  economical  and  narrow 
limits  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  Jour- 
nal what  we  wish  it  to  be. 

Further  statement  of  the  motives  which 
have  led  us  to  this  abrupt  pause,  with  possibly 
a  few  reflections  proper  to  the  close  of  a  long 
career  of  journalism,  must  be  deferred  to  the 
concluding  number. 

Of  course  our  publishers  (Messrs.  Houghr 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  will  see  to  it  that  sub- 
scribers who  have  prepaid  shall  be  made  good 
for  the  remainder  of  their  term ;  and  the  same 
publishers  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  glad 
for  the  prompt  remittance  of  all  dues  on  ac- 
count of  advertisements  or  subscriptions. 

John  S.  Dwight. 

g®^  The  final  number  of  the  Journal,  owing  to 
long-needed  rest  and  change  of  air  on  the  part  of  its 
Editor,  will  he  issued  a  week  or  two  later  than 
usual,  —  seeing  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  going 
onjtist  now  to  interest  the  reader. 


The  new  opera  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  S.  Darley,  of 

Philadelphia,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
the  "  Ideals ' '  the  coming  season,  will  probably  be  given 
the  title  of  The  Bride  of  Koncarolle. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  noble  movement  of  Mr.  Higginson  has 
found  admiring  recognition  abroad.  The  July 
number  of  the  London  Musical  Times  (Novello, 
Ewer  &  Co.)  pays  him  the  just  tribute  which  we 
print  below.  At  the  same  time  we  have  received 
a  hearty  letter  from  Mr.  Htnschel,  confirming 
what  is  said  about  the  library  he  has  been  collect- 
ing for  the  concerts,  and  also  stating  that  he  has 
engaged  a  first-rate  violoncello-player,  highly 
recommended  to  him  by  Joachim  Raff,  Tausch 
and  others,  and  that  he  hopes  to  bring  over  with 
him  that  great  desideratum  for  our  Boston 
orchestras,  a  good  harpist.  —  When  will  a  mil- 
lionnaire  be   found  to  give  America  the   large, 


strong,  many-sided,  but  high-toned  Musical  Jour- 
nal which  the  present  development  and  prospect 
of  the  art  in  this  great  country  calls  for  ?  But  for 
the  London  greeting  I 

A    TRUE    MUSICAL   PATRON. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  "example  is  better 
than  precept;  "  but  then  as  precepts  are  so  plentiful 
and  examples  so  scarce,  it  must  not  cause  surprise 
that,  although  we  may  progress  surely,  we  progress 
but  slowly.  Many  there  are,  for  instance,  who  con- 
scientiously assure  us  that  a  cause  wants  but  liberal 
pecuniary  support  to  ensure  its  permanent  success ; 
yet  when  they  are  appealed  to  for  the  very  support 
they  advocate,  some  special  reason  strikes  them  for 
withholding  it.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
advantage  of  securing  social  position  and  influence 
in  furtherance  of  a  movement,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  motive  power  of  tlie  world  is 
money ;  and  the  man  of  fortune,  therefore,  can 
accomplish  in  one  day,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  his  pen, 
more  real  good  than  thousands  of  poor  men  have 
accomplished  by  strokes  of  their  pen  in  many  years. 
Patronage  in  art  —  and  more  especially  in  music  — 
is  good ;  but  the  timely  help  proffered  to  a  struggling 
genius,  however  much  it  may  become  a  valuable 
personal  benefit,  is  rather  the  patronage  of  artists ; 
and  he,  therefore,  who,  disregarding  individuals, 
helps  to  found  institutions  which  shall  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  standard  works  amongst  the 
people,  is  the  true  missionary,  for  he  sets  in  action, 
by  the  magic  power  of  wealth,  those  grand  creations, 
the  beauties  of  which  can  alone  be  revealed  by  the 
engagement  of  a  large  number  of  performers  at  an 
outlay  beyond  the  means  of  a  private  speculator. 
Disinterested  patrons  of  this  kind  are  rare,  but  their 
rarity  increases  their  value ;  and  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  these  benefactors  of  the  art  to  shrink 
from  any  demonstrations  of  gratitude  which  their 
actions  must  necessarily  call  forth,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  who  become  acquainted  with  such  actions  to  re- 
veal the  name  of  the  actor,  not  only  that  justice 
may  be  given  to  whom  it  is  due,  but  that  a  worthy 
pattern  may  be  held  up  to  the  world  for  others  to 
imitate. 

Let  us  then  at  once  say  that  such  a  person  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  has  recently  appeared, 
not  in  this  country,  but  at  Boston,  in  the  United 
States.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously  —  as  all  ear- 
nest workers  in  a  cause  they  have  at  heart  invariably 
proceed  —  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
organizing  performances  of  the  greatest  compositions 
in  musical  art,  and  admitting  tlie  public  at  a  price 
thoroughly  within  the  reach  of  all.  Our  readers 
will,  we  are  certain,  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
this  work  is  to  be  carried  out ;  and  as  the  facts  are 
in  our  possession,  we  will  briefly  state  them.  At 
the  last  Harvard  Concert,  Herr  Heuschel  conducted 
an  overture,  which  went  remarkably  well.  Amongst 
the  audience  was  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  son-in- 
law  of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  who,  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  performance,  immediately  resolved, 
not  only  to  found  an  orchestra,  with  the  desire  of 
its  becoming  a  permanent  institution  of  the  city 
where  he  resides,  but  to  place  Herr  Heuschel  at  the 
head  of  it.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Higginson  had  for 
twenty  years  resolved  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and 
waited  only  for  the  right  time  and  opportunity. 
Presuming  even  that  he  had  also  put  himself  for- 
ward as  chairman  of  a  board  to  determine  how  such 
an  undertaking  should  be  directed,  and  to  suggest, 
if  not  actually  to  command,  what  music  should  be 
performed,  the  Boston  public  would  owe  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  But- to  prove  — for  it 
scarcely  would  be  believed  without  proof  —  how, 
after  making  himself  responsible  for  the  large  out- 
lay which  must  be  involved,  and  intimating  his 
desire  that  all  classes  shall  be  enabled  to  share  the 
benefits  of  his  generosity,  he  modestly  retires  from 
the  scene,  we  now  give  the  business  details  of  the 
plan. 

Herr  Heuschel  was  commissioned  to  engage  an 
orchestra  of  from  sixty-five  to  severtty  performers, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  to  be  permanent, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra," and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  article 
is  complete,  and  ready  for  the  first  rehearsal.  The 
sole  charge  of  the  orchestra  rests  with  Herr 
Heuschel,  who  is  to  be  the  conductor,  and  who, 
without  the  slightest  supervision  or  control,  is  to 
make  out  the  programme  of  each  performance. 
The  concerts  are  to  take  place  on  twenty  Saturday 
nights  between  October  15,  1881,  and  March  15, 
1882.  Three  rehearsals  are  to  take  place  for  every 
concert,  each  rehearsal  of  three  hours'  duration. 
There  are  to  be  no  committees,  nor  any  kind  of 
criticism  upon  the  actions  of  the  conductor.  Mr. 
Higginson  pays  all  the  artists  and  every  expense 
connected  with  the  concerts.  We  may  also  say  that 
he  has  bought  a  splendid  library  for  this  orchestra, 
which  already  includes  fifty  symphonies,  seventy 
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overtures,  and  ninety  miscellaneous  pieces,  all  the 
best  editions,  in  full  score,  and  with  the  orchestral 
parts.  Herr  Henschel  has  on  his  programmes  all 
the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  two  of  Mozart, 
two  of  Haydn,  two  of  Schumann,  one  of  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  Schubert,  two  of  Brahms,  and  one  of  Rubin- 
stein, besides  a  varied  selection  of  overtures  and 
pieces  ;  and  it  is  his  intention  to  produce  novelties 
at  not  less  than  fifteen  of  the  concerts.  In  addition 
to  the  orchestral  performances  —  the  main  feature 
of  the  enterprise  —  the  most  talented  solo  vocalists 
will  be  engaged  at  every  concert.  The  entrance  fee 
for  the  performances  are  twenty-flve  and  fifty  cents 
(l,s.  and  2s.).  Season  tickets,  with  reserved  seats, 
will  also  be  issued  for  all  the  twenty  concerts,  for 
five  and  ten  dollars  (£1  and  £i). 

Here,  then,  are  the  authentic  particulars  of  a  plan 
which  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  has  no 
parallel  in  musical  history.  We  have  many  instan- 
ces of  wealthy  patrons  of  art  helping  young  com- 
posers, not  only  to  make  a  reputation,  but  to 
partially  free  them  from  the  great  battle  of  existence, 
so  that  they  can  sustain  and  add  to  that  reputation 
in  maturer  years.  Help  of  this  kind  came  to 
Beethoven,  for  example,  in  Germany  ;  and  in  Eng- 
land we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
■who  appointed  Handel  to  the  place  of  Chapel-master 
at  Cannons,  and  encouraged  him  to  compose,  pla- 
cing an  orchestra  and  vocalists  at  his  disposal.  But 
ail  this  kindly  aid,  although  indirectly  benefiting 
the  art,  was  mainly  directed  towards  the  fostering 
of  a  special  gift  for  composition  which  had  already 
decisively  developed  itself  in  the  two  great  artists 
we  have  named.  The  object  of  our  Boston  patron 
is  avowedly  to  further  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
itself,  —  not  to  draw  forth  new  treasures  from  rising 
composers,  but  to  make  thousands  acquainted  with 
the  treasures  lying  around  them.  The  realization 
of  this  object  is  still  in  the  future;  but  meantime 
we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admiration 
at  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  project  has  been 
organized.  Let  us  indulge  the  earnest  hope  that 
wealthy  lovers  of  art  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
may  take  this  lesson  to  heart.  America  has  shown 
us  that  she  can  practise  as  well  as  preach.  Here, 
the  "precept"  has  long,  very  long,  been  set  before 
our  artistic  capitalists,  but  we  have  yet  to  wait  for 
the  "  example."  H.  C.  L. 


THE  SAENGERFEST  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Sangerfest  is  over,  and  the  mind  deals 
■with  it  only  as  a  remembrance.  The  closing 
hours  of  the  festival  were  darkened  by  the  very 
sad  intelligence  that  came  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent. On  every  face  was  a  look  of  great  anxie- 
ty, and  while  vast  audiences  listened  to  the  music, 
they  did  so  with  that  quiet  watchfulness  that  ac- 
companies extreme  perple.xity.  It  was  in  the 
Siingei-fest  building  that  General  Garfield  was 
nominated  for  his  high  office,  and  this  thought 
alone  imposed  a  self-inflicted  calm  over  the  audi- 
ence, and  enthusiasm  about  the  music  no  longer 
prevailed,  although  all  listened  with  a  quiet  dig- 
nity that  indicated  respect  and  regard  for  the 
suffering  family  at  Washington. 

But  passing  from  this  sad  event,  I  will  give 
some  few  important  points  in  regard  to  the  festi- 
val. It  was  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Balatka,  the 
conductor  of  the  Fest,  to  bring  up  the  musical 
standard  of  these  gatherings.  For  over  a  year, 
he  had  a  large  chorus  at  work  upon  the  most  im- 
portant works,  being  determined  to  have  the  best 
performances  possible.  The  programmes  would 
not  pass  criticism,  it  is  true,  for  while  there  were 
a  few  important  works,  there  were  also  a  large 
number  of  minor  things  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  festival  idea.  The  gathering  of  so  many 
Mannerchors  had  something  to  do  with  this.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  have  very  many  full  re- 
hearsals, and  thus  the  music  had  to  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  each  society  might  learn  of  itself.  Yet 
the  effect  produced  by  this  large  chorus  was  very 
fine,  and  indicated  that  there  were  greater  things 
possible  in  such  undertakings. 

But  some  mention  of  the  soloists.  First  in 
order  comes  Madame  Pesclika-Leutner.  In  the 
sustained  singing,  in  such  works  as  the  Odysseus 
of  Bruch,  the  widow  in  Elijah,  the  Lohengrin  mu- 
sic, and  in  the  ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
this  lady  did  not  appear  to  her  best  advantage. 


In  this  class  of  song  her  voice  is  far  from  pleas- 
ant. It  has  plenty  of  volume,  but  is  lacking  in 
an  agreeable  quality.  It  is  penetrating  in  its 
carrying  power,  and  she  was  easily  heard  over 
the  vast  building,  but  there  is  a  metallic  ring  to 
the  upper  notes  that  is  disagreeable.  It  sounds 
as  if  she  had  to  use  great  physical  force  to  reach 
the  notes.  Her  work  was  rendered  with  the 
feeling  of  an  honest  artist,  however.  In  her 
bravura  songs,  the  aria  from  the  Magic  Flute 
(the  second  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night's  numbers), 
the  Variations  by  Adam,  the  Variations  by  Proch, 
and  the  Bolero  from  the  Sicilian  Vespers  of 
Verdi,  her  voice  showed  ofi  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage. She  used  the  half-voice,  which  is  her 
best,  and  is  still  quite  flute-like  in  quality.  Her 
extreme  notes,  F  and  G  in  alt,  were  made  with 
the  ease  and  purity  of  a  bird.  Her  trill  is  very 
perfect,  unless  prolonged,  and  increased  too 
greatly  in  power,  and  she  makes  her  runs  with 
grace  and  ease  quite  remarkable  in  so  large  a 
voice.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  song  that  her  voice 
appears  to  its  best  advantage.  She  was  greatly 
admired  in  these  songs,  and  provoked  most  hearty 
applause,  and  was  obliged  to  repeat  them.  In 
her  sustained  song  she  created  no  enthusiasm,  but 
was  rather  disappointing.  She  is  a  very  fine- 
looking  and  commanding  lady,  and  possesses  that 
agreeable  quality  called  good  nature,  which  puts 
her  at  ease  with  her  audience  at  once.  Persons 
who  only  heard  her  in  the  choral  works  would 
be  greatly  disappointed.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  her  make  her  first  appearance  in  the  Odys- 
seus, for  many  persons  came  away  with  the  idea 
that  she  had  lost  her  powers,  and  that  her  voice 
was  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  greatness. 

Miss  Gary  has  done  the  best  singing  I  ever 
heard  from  her.  Her  noble  voice  was  grand 
in  its  volume  of  pure  tone;  she  filled  the 
great  building  with  sound,  and  delighted  the  audi- 
ence beyond  bounds.  She  was  in  perfect  voice 
all  through  the  festival.  Some  of  her  selections 
were  better  suited  to  the  large  building  than 
others,  and  in  these  she  created  great  enthusi- 
asm. Her  "  Woe  unto  them,"  in  the  Elijah,  and 
the  favorite  "  Che  faro  "  of  Gluck,  and  aria  of 
Handel,  "  Awake,  Saturnia,"  were  her  best  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Candidus,  the  tenor,  has  a  lyric  voice  of 
•good  compass.  It  is  pure  in  quality  and  rather 
powerful.  He  sings  with  a  good  understanding 
of  his  music,  although  some  bad  habits  in  phras- 
ing, and  in  the  delivery  of  tone,  are  quite  evi- 
dent in  much  of  his  work.  He  contracts  his 
throat  on  the  upper  notes,  which  gives  them  a 
forced  effect,  not  always  pleasant.  This  habit  is 
a  great  drawback  to  his  vocal  delivery,  for  he 
has  naturally  a  fine  voice.  His  best  renderings 
were,  "  The  Prize  song,"  from  Wagner's  Meister- 
singer,  the  "  Swan  song,"  Lohengrin,  a  Mozart 
aria,  and  Siegmund's  Liebeslied,  Wagner.  He  was 
a  general  favorite,  and  was  presented  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  decorated  with  the  national  colors 
of  Germany. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  not  always  in  good  voice.  In 
the  Elijah  he  did  some  very  good  work,  but  a 
hoarseness  prevented  his  being  at  ease.  In  some 
of  his  songs,  particularly  the  aria  from  the  Crea- 
tion, "  Rolling  in  foaming  billows,"  and  "  In 
this  heavenly  dwelling,"  Mozart,  he  was  very 
successful.  For  solo  work  the  festival  hall  was 
far  too  large.  When  music  is  given  in  this  very 
enlarged  manner,  with  a  building  great  enough 
to  hold  ten  thousand  people  for  its  place  of  hear- 
ing, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  solo  work  can 
sound  very  well.  After  a  chorus  from  a  thousand 
voices,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  the  contrast  to  a  single  voice 
is  very  marked,  and  it  is  some  moments  before 
the  ear  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  change. 
All  the  best  shades  of  coloring  are  lost,  and  ex- 


tremes of  expression  in  any  of  its  different  forms 
of  manifestation  are  nearly  impossible.  Our  hall 
was  too  large  for  the  best  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Remmertz  was  not  always  in  his  best  voice 
at  this  festival.  His  disposition  to  force  his  voice 
upon  the  high  notes,  thereby  giving  them  a  hard, 
chest  quality,  was  too  often  manifest.  In  the  solo 
with  chorus,  in  the  Frithjof  of  Bruch,  with  the 
Apollo  Club,  he  did  quite  well.  As  Odysseus  he 
was  always  dramatic,  and  often  reached  fine 
climaxes,  but  at  other  times  his  voice  would 
break,  and  there  would  be  the  unpleasant  forcing 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  had  no  solo  work 
other  than  that  in  the  choral  works  in  which  he 
took  part.  Mr.  Remmertz,  if  he  would  improve 
the  manner  of  producing  his  notes  in  the  higher 
range  of  his  voice,  would  take  a  much  higher  po- 
sition as  an  artist.  Such  an  improvement  is 
possible,  and  should  be  considered.  Madame 
Donaldi  I  simply  dismiss  with  this  regretful 
word  :  she  is  no  singer,  and  her  powers  of  voice 
are  given  out  without  any  seeming  regard  for 
tune  or  expression.  I  will  not  attempt  to  criti- 
cise her  performances,  but  pass  them  by  with 
kindly  silence. 

Our  home  singers  deserve  some  mention.  Miss 
McCarthy  sang  with  good  taste,  and  was  able  to 
make  her  solo  work  heard.  She  received  the 
applause  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Schultze  also  did 
very  well,  although  his  light  sweet  voice  could 
not  be  heard  to  full  advantage  in  such  a  large 
place.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
Miss  Ettie  Butler,  who  sang  the  part  of  the  youth, 
in  Elijah.  Such  was  the  purity  of  her  tones  that 
they  were  heard  all  over  the  building,  although 
she  has  a  small  voice.  It  is  the  purity,  and 
vibratory  quality  of  a  tone  that  makes  it  pene- 
trate space,  and  not  e.^itreme  loudness. 

One  of  the  absurd  performances  of  the  Fest 
was  that  of  Mr.  Breytschuck  of  New  York,  who 
had  the  courage  to  play  a  harp  solo  in  this  great 
place.  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  player,  but 
the  number  of  persons  who  heard  him  on  this 
occasion  must  have  been  small.  I  saw  that  he 
was  playing,  but  that  is  all  the  benefit  I  received 
from  the  performance. 

The  principal  works,  with  the  chorus,  were  the 
Odysseus,  first  part  of  Elijah,  Reissmann's  Death  of 
Drusus,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  Beethoven. 
There  were  three  different  choruses  :  that  called 
the  "  Festival  Chorus,"  numbering  five  hundred 
voices,  the  Beethoven  Society,  augmented  to 
about  four  hundred  voices,  and  the  large  Man- 
nerchor,  of  about  one  thousand  more.  The  Festival 
Chorus  sang  in  the  Odysseus  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  Beethoven  Society  in  Elijah^ 
while  the  Mannerchor  gave  Reissmann's  work,  and 
other  smaller  pieces.  The  Apollo  Club  of  our  city 
only  sang  in  the  "  Farewell  to  the  North  "  scene 
of  Bruch's  Frithjof.  The  Festival  Chorus  did 
some  very  good  work  in  the  Odysseus  and  also 
produced  a  body  of  tone  that  was  quite  satisfy- 
ing, yet  for  so  large  a  place  such  a  work  as  this 
is  rather  too  much  drawn  out.  It  contains  so 
many  slow  movements  that  a  large  audience  will 
not  sympathize  with  the  progress  of  the  dramatic 
unfolding.  The  recitatives  are  too  long,  and-also 
too  many,  and  thus  the  people  become  tired  of 
waiting  for  a  climax. 

In  the  Ninth  Symphony  this  chorus  was  not 
full  enough  to  do  justice  to  this  great  work.  We 
all  know  how  trying  it  is  upon"  the  singers,  and 
that  we  have  always  to  consider  this  fact  as 
we  look  at  the  shortcomings  of  the  vocal  part  of 
the  work.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that  even  the 
quartet  of  soloists  were  unable  to  do  justice  to 
their  parts.  The  Beethoven  Society  in  the 
Elijah  did  some  very  satisfactory  work,  although 
the  same  difficulty,  the  size  of  the  building,  told 
against  them.  But  this  melodious  work  of 
Mendelssohn's  seemed  to  please  the  audience  as 
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much  as  anything  that  was  produced  at  this  Fest. 
The  Mannerchor,  numbering  one  thousand  voices, 
did  some  very  fine  work.  In  tlie  old-time  songs  — 
like  the  Battle  Prayer  of  Mohring  —  they  produced 
a  lulness  of  tone  that  was  very  satisfying.  The 
balance  of  the  parts  was  good,  and  there  was  a 
light  and  shade  that  such  a  body  of  voices  could 
only  produce.  In  the  Salamis,  by  Max  Bruch, 
and  in  the  "  Brunnen  Wunderbar  "  of  Abt,  this 
chorus  did  some  very  interesting  work. 

The  dramatic  scene  The  Death  of  Drusus,  by 
Reissmann,  did  not  impress  me  as  very  important. 
Some  of  the  orchestral  music  is  very  pleasing,  and 
a  number  of  the  choruses  are  quite  difficult,  but 
the  work  lacks  that  spirit  of  greatness  that  would 
lift  it  into  the  higher  rank.  The  march  and 
chorus  is  perhaps  as  pleasing  a  number  as  any. 
The  soprano  part  is  intended  for  a  very  dramatic 
singer,  but  it  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  pleasing.  It  attempts  to  be 
descriptive,  and  deals  with  the  emotional  element  as 
a  work  of  this  kind  should,  but  not  in  a  manner 
that  can  please.  It  has  some  good  points,  but  as  a 
whole  is  very  disappointing.  The  Festival  Chorus 
appeared  with  the  leading  soloists  in  the  third 
scene  from  Lohengrin.  In  this  there  was  some 
very  fine  work  done.  Mr.  Candidus  sang  the 
famous  "  Song  to  the  Swan  "  very  well,  and  his 
rendering  "  Elsa,  ich  liebe  dich !  "  was  given  with 
splendid  power  and  sentiment.  The  whole  scene 
was  very  interesting. 

The  orchestral  numbers  of  importance  were  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  Schumann's  Symphony  in  C- 
major,  Liszt's  Symphonic  poems,  "  The  Preludes," 
and  "  Tasso."  In  overtures  the  programmes  only 
presented  modern  writers,  and  those  of  a  popular 
order.  There  was  some  very  interesting  playing 
from  the  orchestra.  It  did  not  give  performances 
of  as  high  an  order  as  Mr.  Thomas's  band,  but  it 
was  pleasing  to  know  that  our  home  men,  when 
aided  by  a  few  musicians  from  the  near  cities, 
could  form  so  good  an  orchestra. 

Mr.  Balatka,  the  conductor,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  hard  work  in  this  Fest;  He  endeavored  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  to  make  the  affair  a  musical 
success.  His  invitation  to  the  American  societies 
to  ioin  them  in  this  festival  has  made  a  better 
feelino'  among  all  the  musicians  in  the  city.  With 
co-operation  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  have  great 
festivals.  The  financial  outcome  will  not  be  as 
large  as  was  expected.  Although  some  of  the 
audiences  numbered  over  eight  thousand  persons, 
and  the  general  attendance  was  good,  still  the 
large  expenses  make  great  demands  upon  the 
cash  box.  I  think,  however,  there  will  be  no  loss- 
Had  the  last  day  of  the  festival  not  been 
darkened  by  the  sad  news  from  Washington  there 
would  have  been  great  enthusiasm  at  the  last  per- 
formances. As  it  was,  the  reality  of  life  took  pos- 
session of  the  people,  and  art  was  passed  by  with  a 
most  respectful  forbearance.    C.  H.  Brittan. 

Chicago,  July  4. 

NATIONAL   MUSIC    TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, AT  ALBANY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Music 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  High  School 
Hall,  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, July  5,  6  and  7.  The  attendance  was  very 
large  and  the  meetings  were  well  conducted-  Fene- 
lon  B-  Rice,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  the  President 
and  ruUng  officer.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Edgar  S.  Werner,  Secretary,  John  G.  Parkhurst,  of 
Albany,  Treasurer,  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  day's  proceedings  were  as  follows  :  — 
FIBST  DAY.  —  JULY  6. 

9  A.  M. 

Organization. 

Prayer Key.  Irving  Magee,  D.  D., 

Pastor  First  Lutheran  Cliurcli,  Albany. 
Address  of  Welcome     .        .       .     Prof.  Charles  W.  Cole, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Address  by  the  President     .    Fenelon  B.  Eice,  Mus.  Doc, 

Director  Oberlin  (O.)  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Address:  "  Sources  of  Musical  Enjoyment,"  J.C.  Fillmore, 

Milwaukee, Wis.,  Professor  of  Music,  Milwaukee  College. 

Address:  "  Piano  Playing  and  Technique  "       Louis  Maas, 

Boston,  formerly  Professor  in  Leipzig  Conservatory  of 

Music. 

2  p.  M. 

Piano  Recital Louis  Maas,  Boston, 

assisted  by  Mme.  Bertha  Maas. 
Address:  *'  People's  music,"Eugene  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

8  P.  M. 

Organ  Recital Eugene  Thayer, 

Boston,  Mass,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  cor.  Hud- 
son Avenue  and  Philip  Street. 
Vocal  Selections,  Mme.  Clara  M.  Brinkerhoff,  New  York. 

At  the  afternoon  piano  recital  Mr.  Louis  Maas's 
programme  was  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Concerto  (C-minor),  Op-  12  (the  orchestral 

part  on  a  second  piano)  allegro  maestoso, 
intermezzo,  presto  finale      .       ,       .       Louis  Maas 

2.  Nocturne  No.  1,  Op.  27 Chopin 

Impromptu  No.  2,  Op.  5 Maas 

Etude  (C-minor,  for  left  hand)         .       .        .       Chopin 
Grand  Prelude  and  Organ  Fugue  (A-minor,  for 

piano,  by  Liszt)         Bach 

3.  Menuetto  (B-minor) 

Moment  Musicale Schubert 

Spinning  Song  (from  "  Flying  Dutchman  ")  .  Liszt 

Valse  d'apres  Schubert Liszt 

Waldesrauschen  Etude Liszt 

Valse  Brilliant Rubinstein 

The  pianoforte  playing  of  Mr.  Maas  was  warmly 
applauded,  and  in  response  to  a  very  enthusiastic 
encore  he  played  Liszt's  "  Marche  Hongroise." 

The  programme  for  the  second  day  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

SECOND  DAY.  — JULY  6. 

9  A.  M. 

Prayer       .       .  .      Rev.  William  S.  Smart,  D.  D., 

Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Albany. 
Address:  "  Song  Eloquence  vs.  Chaos," 

H,  S.  Perkins,  Chicago,  111. 
Address;  "  Half  truths  of  Vocal  Culture," 

F.  W.  Root,  Chicago,  111. 
Discussion  :  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  System," 

Opened  by  Theodore  Seward,  Orange,  N.  J. 
2  p.m. 
Piano  Recital      - .       .       Albert  R.  Parsons,  New  York. 
Discussion;  **  Music  in  the  Public  Schools," 

Opened  by  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  O., 
Supt.  Musical  Instruction  in  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 
8  p.  M. 
Address;  "Church  Music." 

Dr.  P.  L.  Ritter,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Professor  of  Music,  Vassar  College. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  were  quite  brisk 
and  excitable,  as  the  discussion  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
Ea  question  aroused  the  ire  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  very  often 
in  the  position  of  the  under  dog  in  the  fight.  In 
fact,  he  was  completely  routed  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  whose  clear  statements 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  this  superfluous  system 
of  notation  were  heartily  applauded.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Seward  to  make  any  converts, 
though  he  expressed  himself  very  forcibly,  and,  at 
times,  very  clearly ;  but  the  questions  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Mees,  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  Mr.  Holt  frequent- 
ly nonplussed  him,  as  it  did  those  members  of  the 
Association  who  said  that  they  had  adopted  the 
system  because  it  was  easier  and  required  less  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil ;  a 
very  poor  and  lamentable  excuse,  surely. 

The  discussion  on  "  Music  in  Public  Schools  "  was 
good,  and  Mr.  Stewart  presented  a  good  case,  and 
Mr.  Holt,  Mme.  Brinkerhoff  and  others  took  part 
in  its  discussion. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  Mr.  Par- 
son's recital :  — 

Fantaisie  Brilliante,  Op.  49 Chopin 

Barcarolle  Ballade,  Op.  12  (Mss.)  .       '.       Oscar  Weil 

Ballade,  Op.  74 Raff 

Sonata,  Op-  47 Ferd.  Hiller 

Capriccio,  from  Op.  5  ....       Mendelssohn 

(Liszt's  interpretation,  as  communicated  by  Bulow.) 

Album  Sonata R.  Wagner 

Tarantelle  (Venezia  e  Napoli) Liszt 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the  last 
day's  session :  — 

THIRD  DAY. -THURSDAY,  JULY  7. 

9  A.   M. 

Address;  "  The  Practical  Value  of  Studying  Theory  to  all 
Students  of  Music." 

Arthur  Mees,  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Address:  "The  Basis  and  Usages  of  Harmony." 
Calvin  B.  Cady,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Professor  of  Music, 
Michigan  University. 
11  A.  M. 
Piano  Address  and  Recital 

Silas  G.  Pratt,  Chicago,  111. 
2  p.  M. 
A  Plea  for  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association. 

Charles  W.  Sykes,  Chicago,  111. 
Reports  of   Committees;  Election  of  Ofl&cers;    Miscella- 
neous Business. 


Organ  Recital      .        .       A.  A.  Stanley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

6  p.   M. 

Complimentary  Concert  in  the  Park  tendered  to  the  Music 

Teachers'  National  Association  by  Austin's  Band. 

8  p.  M. 

Piano  Recital       .       .       W.  H.  Sherwood,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Mees  was  very  scholarly  and 
able,  and  was  delivered  in  a  highly  intelligent  man- 
ner, and  proved  him  to  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's recital :  — 

"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  two  Pianos. 

F.  Liszt 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hanchett  of  St.  Louis  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sher- 
wood 
Vocal  — "Oh!  That  we  Two  were  Maying"      ,       Gounod 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 
Gavotte  Celebre,  G-niinor 

Loure  from  third  Violoncello  Suite  .  .  .  Bach 
Fugue,  G-minor,  Op.  5  .  ,  .  .  .  Rheinberger 
Two  Preludes  in  A,  Novelette  in  C 

Mazourka  in  C-minor,  Song  without  words  (Joyful  Expec- 
tations"), Manuscript;  composed  in  Berlin,  1872-3 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood 
Mr.  Sherwood. 
Vocal:  a.  "DieMeere"   .       .        .       Heinrich  Hofmanu 
5.  "  The  Eyes  of  Spring "     .       .       Robert  Franz 
c.  "I  Love  Thee"    .       .       .       August  Wilhelmj 
Mr.  Carl  N.  Greig. 
Scherzo  from  Sonate,  Op.  35         .       .       -       ,       Chopin 
Warum?  (Why?)  Op.  12,  No.  3 

Romanza,  F-sharp,  Op.  28,  No.  2    .      ' .       .       Schumann 
"  Spinnerlied  "  (Spinning  Song)  from  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman  "         ....    Wagner-Liszt 

Waltz  from  "  Faust " Gounod-Liszt 

Mr.'  Sherwood. 
Vocal:  a.  "  C'est  mon  Ami "  .       Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
h.  "  Es  war  ein  Traum  "    ....       Lassen 

c.  "Primavera" Gounod 

Miss  Daisy  Hall. 

"  Wanderer  Fantaisie,"  in  C,  Op.  15        .       .       Schubert 

(Orchestral  accompaniment,  arranged  for  second  piano  by 

Liszt,  played  by  Mr.  Hanchett. 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Albanian-Tkojan. 
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Two  "  Philharmonics'?  "  or  one  within  another  ? 
A  few  weeks  since  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  Boston  Philharmonic  Society  had  elected  Mr. 
Louis  Maas  as  the  conductor  of  its  orchestral  con- 
certs for  the  coming  season.  Now  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic 
orchestra  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  continue  the 
organization  intact,  with  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann  as 
conductor.  The  Philharmonic  orchestra  expressed 
their  confidence  in  and  respect  for  Mr.  Listemann's 
pre-eminent  ability  as  a  conductor,  believing  that  to 
his  exertions  the  public  owe  the  improvement  and  in- 
creased interest  in  orchestral  music  in  Boston.  The 
Philharmonic  orchestra  intend  to  give  a  limited  num- 
ber of  subscription  concerts  during  the  coming  season, 
the  details  of  which  will  soon  be  made  public. 

M.  Bellevaut,  manager  for  Mme.  Patti  and  M. 

Nicolini,  has  concluded  arrangements  for  Mme.  Patti's 
concerts  in  Boston.  Only  four  will  be  given,  and  Mnsic 
Hall  has  been  secured  for  the  events,  which  will  occur 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  December.  She  stipu- 
lates that  she  shall  be  announced  for  only  two  concerts 
each  week,  and  that  two  daj's  of  absolute  rest  shall  be 
afforded  her  before  each  appearance.  M.  Bellevaut 
has  not  determined  upon  the  price  for  seats  at  the  con- 
certs during  the  tour,  but  says  that  the  rate  fixed  for 
New  York  City  will  be  adhered  to  throughout  the 
country. 

Manager  Peck  has  concluded  his  arrangements 

for  the  first  production  in  this  city  of  Berlioz's  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  the  dates  fixed  being  Friday  evening,  Oct. 
14,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  15.  The  orchestra 
will  number  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  musi- 
cians, under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
the  chorus  will  be  that  formed  last  season  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Sharland.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  Geo.  Henschel 
to  do  the  role  of  Friar  Lawrence  has  been  made,  and 
Julius  Jordan  will  be  the  Romeo.  The  cast  otherwise 
will  be  a  strong  one,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  the  presentation  or  the  work  a  notable  opening 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  Higginson's  series  of  concerts  promise  to  be 

notable  for  their  vocalists,  as  well  as  for  their  orches- 
tral attractions,  as  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney  have  been  engaged  as  the  soloists  of 
the  first  two  concerts. 
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Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  sails  for  Europe  on  the  21st 

inst.  for  a  prolonged  absence  abroad,  though  he  has 
not  definitely  settled  upon  his  place  of  residence. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Gazette,  apropos  of 

the  pretty-girl  operetta  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
called  Cinderella  at  School,  has  the  following  perti- 
nent remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  these  things 
are  very  often  made  up  musically  :  — 

Later  reflection  upon  the  musical  features  of  the 
piece  have  excited  in  us  some  serious  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  stage  of  musical  development  at  which  the  title 
of  composer  may  be  assumed.  We  opine  that  no  one 
may  claim  that  rank  in  any  degree  who  has  not  made 
a  study  of  music.  A  mere  tune-maker,  whose  inven- 
tion is  exhausted  at  the  end  of  sixteen  bars,  who  does 
not  know  one  chord  from  another,  who  cannot  even 
write  down  the  melodies  he  thinks  he  has  originated, 
and  whose  ear  knows  no  wider  range  of  harmony  than 
the  tonic,  the  dominant  and  the  diminished  seventh, 
and  who  has  no  keener  sense  of  rhythms  than  such  as 
are  conventional  to  the  variety  hall,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  composer  in  the  widest  latitude  of  the 
word. 

The  process  of  evolving  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
American  comic  opera  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
writer  of  the  music,  who  generally  "plays  by  ear," 
sits  at  a  piano  and  strums  away  patiently  under  the 
inspiring  memory  of  the  cheaper  melodies  that  have 
attained  a  wide  popularity,  until  he  has  made  a  para- 
phrase of  one  of  them.  This  he  disguises  sufficiently 
to  take  from  it  the  appearance  of  literal  plagiarism. 
When  he  has  reached  this  point,  he  has  "  composed  " 
a  tune.  His  next  difficulty  is  to  perpetuate  it  in  black 
and  white.  As  he  cannot  write  it  down  himself,  he 
calls  in  to  his  aid  a  professional  musician,  who  con- 
fides it  to  paper,  licks  it  into  proper  shape,  endows  it 
with  harmonies  and  provides  the  accompaniment. 
This  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  until  all 
the  solos  are  written.  The  "composer"  of  this  de- 
scription rarely  ventures  on  a  duet;  a  trio  is  one  of  the 
things  he  religiously  avoids;  and  concerted  music  is 
so  far  beyond  his  capabilities,  both  paraphrastic  and 
plagiaristic,  that  it  has  no  existence  in  his  imagination. 
This  is  easily  understood  by  the  fact  that  anything  be- 
yond a  mere  song  calls  for  a  slight  amount  of  musical 
knowledge,  which,  small  as  it  may  be,  is  utterly  be- 
yond his  achievement.  He  will  sometimes  venture  on  a 
chorus,  —  that  is,  he  will  laboriously  produce  its  tune; 
but  from  that  point  the  professional  musician  has  to 
be  called  in  again  to  fit  in  the  harmonies  and  to  ar- 
range the  voice  parts.  All  of  this  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  these  "composers"  manifested  the  slightest  origi- 
nality. Their  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  musical  gram- 
mar might  possibly  be  condoned  in  the  manifestation 
of  true,  though  crude,  musical  genius ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  only  musical  forgers,  who  change  the 
face  of  other  people's  music  in  the  hope  to  make  it  pass 
current  for  their  own.  They  do  not  compose,  they 
compound.  Without  the  slightest  kuowledge  of  mu- 
sic, vulgar  in  taste,  barren  of  invention,  and  dealing  in 
the  highest  flights  of  their  ambition  with  no  more  ele- 
vated inspiration  than  the  repetition  of  conventional 
commonplaces,  unable  even  to  write  down  the  mosaic 
tunes  they  piece  together,  —  they  are  no  more  entitled 
to  recognition  as  musicians  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  calling  them  composers  —  than  those  who 
manufacture  square  puzzles  and  other  riddles  for  the 
juvenile  columns  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  literateurs. 

And  all  of  this  as  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
frequent  allusions  we  see,  every  now  and  then,  to 

these  tune-makers  as  American  composers. 


MUSIC    ABROAD. 

London.  The  Athenceum  (June  25)  has  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  first  performance  (at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera)  of  Rubinstein's  opera,  II 
Demonio :  — 

It  was  known  that  Herr  Rubinstein  entertained  a 
complete  antipathy  to  the  Wagnerian  system,  and  few 
could  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  the  temerity 
—  we  can  employ  no  other  word  — to  ignore  altogether 
the  modern  feeling  in  favor  of  greater  recognition  of 
the  dramatic  element  in  opera.  To  say  nothing  of 
Germany,  we  cannot  find  in  the  French  school  of  so- 
called  grand  opera  a  work  so  innocent  of  dramatic  im- 
port, so  suggestive  of  nothing  but  the  mere  musical 
eifect  of  the  moment,  as  H  Demonio.  True,  the  poem 
of  Lermontoff,  from  which  the  subject  is  taken,  is 
striking  and  in  a  certain  degree  beautiful;  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  librettist  AViskowatoff  it  has  become  fee- 


marvel  of  consistency  and  dignity  by  comparison.  The 
leading  points  of  the  action  are  as  follows:  The  Evil 
Spirit  holds  a  colloquy  with  an  Angel  of  Light  who 
preaches  repentance,  and  holds  out  a  promise  even  of 
forgiveness  if  he  will  renounce  his  designs  against 
heaven  and  mankind.  The  Demon  rejects  the  propo- 
sal with  scorn,  and  vows  destruction  to  all  created 
things.  But  immediately  afterwards  he  sees  Tamara, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Prince  Gudal,  and  conceives 
an  ardent  passion  for  her.  As  Tamara  is  betrothed  to 
Prince  Sinodal,  who  is  now  journeying  through  the 
Caucasus  towards  the  home  of  his  promised  bride,  the 
destruction  of  his  rival  is  the  Demon's  first  design. 
This  is  .accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
band  of  Tartar  cut-throats,  who  plunder  the  caravan 
and  effectively  despatch  its  chief.  When  Tamara 
hears  of  her  lover's  death  she  seeks  refuge  in  the  clois- 
ter; but  the  Demon,  who  has  already  sorely  perplexed 
her  by  sundry  appearances  at  odd  times  and  strange 
words  of  love  poured  into  her  ear,  boldly  enters  her 
cell  and  declares  his  love,  offering  even  to  renounce 
his  evil  ways  if  she  will  respond  to  his  affection.  Thus 
assailed,  Tamara  is  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  but  the 
Angel  of  Light  interposes  and  causes  her  to  expire  at 
the  right  moment;  leaving  the  fiend  in  despair  at  her 
loss.  In  this  bizarre  story  the  feature  which  will  at 
once  arrest  attention  is  the  curious  and  inexplicable 
nature  of  the  Demon.  The  defiant  words  he  utters  in 
the  opening  scene  are  shown  to  be  mere  bravado,  as 
he  is  ready  to  renounce .  his  power  for  the  sake  of  an 
earthly  maiden.  The.attributes  of  humanity  with  which 
he  is  endowed  effectually  banish  the  element  of  terror, 
while  the  infernal  part  of  him  renders  sympathy  im- 
possible. A  compound  of  Milton's  Satan,  Byron's  Lu- 
cifer and  Manfred,  and  Eugene  Sue's  Wandering  Jew, 
he  lacks  the  finest  qualities  of  each,  and  becomes  thor- 
oughly uns.itis factory,  tiresome,  and  monotonous. 
The  other  characters  are  very  shadowy,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  their  movements  with  any  degree  of 
interest. 

The  only  conceivable  reason  why  Herr  Rubinstein 
should  select  such  a  libretto  is  the  fact  of  the  scene  be- 
ing laid  in  the  Russian  Caucasus,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  introduce  a  noteworthy  proportion  of  local  col- 
oring. This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  first  act,  where- 
in there  is  little  trace  indeed  of  dramatf?  force.  The 
choruses  of  good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  opening  scene 
are  worked  up  to  a  climax  more  in  the  style  of  oratorio 
than  opera.  The  next  episode  between  Tamara  and 
her  maidens  by  the  river  serves  to  introduce  several 
Oriental  melodies,  of  which  the  first,  in  five-bar  rhythm, 
is  the  most  characteristic,  if  not  the  most  'pleasing. 
The  vocal  accompaniment,  which  Tamara  sings  in  a 
species  of  free  florid  counterpoint,  is  very  happily  con- 
trived, and  the  whole  scene  is  attractive,  though  its 
dramatic  import  is  less  than  nothing.  In  the  next  scene, 
Prince  Sinodal's  encampment  in  the  mountains,  further 
national  tunes,  of  a  wilder  and  more  rugged  type,  are 
added  to  the  previous  list,  even  Sinodal's  love-song 
partaking  of  the  same  flavor.  This  method  of  proced- 
ure is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  the  recitatives  have 
already  warned  us  of  Herr  Rubinstein's  failure  to  grasp 
the  true  dramatic  style,  and  his  weakness  is  painfully 
apparent  in  the  finale  of  the  act  descriptive  of  the  Tar- 
tar attack  and  victory.  In  the  next  act,  amid  a  certain 
amount  that  is  trivial,  may  also  be  found  much  that  is 
original  and  powerful.  We  have  reached  the  wedding 
festivities  of  Tamara,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  there  are  a  chorus 
of  rejoicing,  viva  ognor,  a  'drinking  chorus,  Nel  vin, 
licor  divin,  and  a  ballet.  The  last  is  entirely  success- 
ful, the  music  being  thoroughly  original  and  full  of 
local  color.  The  news  of  Prince  Sinodal's  assassina- 
tion leads  to  a  lengthy  concerted  piece,  modelled  on 
the  Italian  style.  There  is  a  peculiarly  felicitous  effect 
at  the  close,  where  the  Demon's  protest.ations  to  Ta- 
mara are  accorded  prominence,  all  the  remaining 
voices  maintaining  subdued  h.armony.  Excellent,  too, 
is  the  subsequent  .appeal  he  makes  to  the  stupefied 
maiden,  with  its  picturesquely  orchestrated  accomp.a- 
niment.  In  order  to  form  an  effective  climax  to  the 
act,  according  to  conventional  operatic  notion,  Gudal, 
Tamara's  father,  is  bidden  to  avenge  the  young 
prince's  death,  and  forthwith  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment to  depart  at  once  for  the  battlefield.  We  can  for- 
give the  transparency  of  this  device  for  the  sake  of  the 
war  chorus,  which  is  barbaric  and  |at  the  same  time 
very  telling. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  little  to  note  except  an  ex- 
tremely lengthy  and,  on  the  whole,  very  fine  duet 
for  Tamara  and  the  Demon.  Some  of  the  music  is 
intensely  expressive,  but  the  contest  is  too  prolonged, 
and  the  cuts  made  in  perforjnance  were  judicious. 
The  religious  music  accompanying  the  apotheosis  of 
the  heroine  is  rather  conventional,  and  was   probably 


ble,  meaningless  and  absurd.    The  book  of  Robert  la 

Diable,  to  which  it  be.ars  some  slight  resemblance,  is  a   written  under  the  influence  of  the  corresponding  situ- 


ation in  Gounod's  Faust.  To  sum  up,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  the  most  successful  portions  of  H  Demonio 
are  those  where  dramatic  feeling  is  not  required.  Per- 
haps fortunately,  very  little  action  takes  place  on  the 
stage,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ballet,  the  music 
would  be  almost  equally  effective  in  the  concert-room. 
How  oddly  this  sounds  as  applied  to  a  modem  opera 
only  six  years  old,  every  one  will  admit.  There  is  much 
that  is  charming  in  II  Demonio,  but,  in  order  to  enjoy 
it  thoroughly,  we  must  for  the  time  have  no  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  must  also  forget  the  higher 
results  which  have  been  produced  by  the  felicitous 
union  of  music,  poetry  and  drama.  A  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  performance  are  all  that  can  be 
given  iit  present.  The  advantage  of^Herr  Rubinstein's 
personal  supervision  at  rehearsal  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  we  have  seldom  heard  an  elaborate  opera 
go  so  smoothly  at  a  first  rendering.  The  principal 
singers  were  in  every  instance  well  chosen.  Madame 
Albani  invested  the  colorless  Tamara  with  as  much  hu- 
man feeling  as  possible,  and  her  share  in  the  perform- 
ance was  a  complete  triumph.  The  same  high  praise 
may  be  given  to  M.  Lassalle,  who  sang  the  frequently 
beautiful  strains  allotted  to  the  Demon  with  perfect 
expression.  Valuable  help  was  rendered  by  Madame 
Trebelli,  Signer  Marini,  Signer  Silvestri  and  Signer 
de  Reszke. 

At  Co  vent  Garden  Mozart's  Die  Entjuhrung 

aus  dem  Serail  ("  The  Abduction  from  the  Seragl- 
io") was  revived  after  a  long  period  of  rest.  The 
Times  says :  — 

The  reception  of  II  Seraglio  at  Covent  Garden 
proved  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  some  ama- 
teurs anticipated.  It  was  thought,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  an  opera  written  in  such  a  style,  having 
very  little  action,  a  plot  of  no  great  interest,  very 
few  ensembles,  and  but  moderate  scenic  display, 
would  appeal  in  vain  to  a  public  used  to  more  sensa- 
tional fare.  Mozart,  however,  was  too  strong  for 
his  drawbacks.  The  music  laid  the  audience  under 
a  spell,  helped  thereto  by  a  performance  which  left 
few  or  none  of  its  beauties  unrevealed.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  M.  Dupont  and  those  associated 
with  him  in  producing  the  opera  for  the  spirit  in 
which  their  work  was  so  obviously  done.  They  felt 
that  Mozart  deserved  a  practical  proof  of  reverence 
and  honor,  and  gave  it  without  grudging.  As  re- 
gards the  principal  artists,  they  may  or  may  not 
have  cared  about  Mozart,  but  if  not,  the  same  end 
was  reached  by  a  different  road.  It  is  true  that  the 
exceptional  music  was  not,  in  every  instance,  sung 
as  written,  owing  to  sheer  lack  of  physical  means. 
For  instance,  M.  Gailhard,  who  played  Osmin,  is 
not  a  Fischer,  and  when  Mozart  invited  him  into 
the  profoundest  depths  of  bass,  the  artist  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  did  his  best  to  adapt  the 
text  without  injuring  it.  One  or  two  other  exam- 
ples of  like  change  under  similar  pressure  attracted 
notice,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  nothing  with 
which  fault  could  reasonably  be  found,  not  even 
the  omission  of  an  entire  air  "  Traurigkeit,"  out  of 
consideration  for  a  singer  who  had  another  of  the 
most  fatiguing  character  just  later.  The  artist  here 
referred  to  was  Mnie.  Sembrich,  on  account  of 
whose  rare  powers,  it  may  be,  the  opera  again  saw 
the  light.  The  Polish  lady's  execution  of  all  the 
music  showed  that  she  knew  it  perfectly,  and  sug- 
gested that  she  loved  it  well,  but  her  delivery  of 
the  great  song  was  an  achievement  to  be  remem- 
bered. For  fluent  vocalization,  brilliant  style,  and 
sustained  strength,  this  effort  deserved  to  rank 
among  the  best  in  operatic  annals.  Tlie  house  ap- 
plauded vociferously,  and  Mme.  Sembrich  repeated 
the  air  with  no  sign  of  strain  upon  her  means.  As 
Blonde,  Constanze's  English  maid,  Mdlle.  Valleria 
again  put  her  mark  upon  the  season.  She  looked 
charming  in  her  Eastern  dress,  sang  all  her  music, 
especially  the  beautiful  air,  "Durch  Ziirtlichkeit 
und  Schmeicheln,"  with  grace  and  refinement,  and 
played  the  part  with  the  full  measure  of  archness 
and  vivacity  required.  Indeed,  the  powers  of  this 
lady  as  a  comedienne  never  before  appeared  to 
greater  advantage.  As  regards  the  male  artists,  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  that  they  were  all,  or  at 
least  the  three  principals,  Frenchmen,  and  there- 
fore willing  and  able  to  act  as  well  as  sing.  We 
have  referred  to  M.  Gailhard  in  one  capacity,  and 
this  is  the  place  to  add  that  he  impersonated  Osmin 
witli  much  skill,  bringing  well  forward  the  mingled 
stupidity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Bashaw's  overseer. 
A  stranger,  M.  Soulacroix,  played  Pedrillo,  the 
lover  of  Blonde,  with  even  greater  success.  M. 
Soulacroix  can  sing,  but  he  is  more  an  .actor  than  a 
vocalist,  and  his  vivacity  and  point  soon  commanded 
favorable  regard.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
the  scene  where  Pedrillo  tempts  Osmin  with  wine, 
and  makes  him  drunk.  The  duet  had  to  be  re- 
peated, and  when  Pedrillo,  putting  his  helpless  chief 
on  his  back,  carried  him  off,  there  was  a  special 
round  of  applause,  followed  by  a  recall.jgAs  Bel- 
mont, M.  Vergnet  ajipeared  to  distinct  advantage. 
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BRAIN  AND   NERVE3  FOOD. 


JU/SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

■'"     After  several  seasons  o(  study,  tcacliiiiE,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  lins  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prep.ared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kksidence  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


]\^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taken  tip  liis  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


r^HARLES  N.  ALLEN,  ^ 

^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


QEORGE   T.  BULLING. 


TEACHER  OP  PLUSTO  AJSTD  HARMONY. 
•  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

AMEKICA2t  AKT  JOUKNAL, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MR- 


G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

119  (A)  iBiiMONT  St.,  Room  62. 


(J  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME    CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

"jr   p.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

-^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTS,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

1\/TR.  JUNIUS  W    HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1S63), 
■'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 

Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
^  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
ia,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


MADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2rf  East   Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Prukfer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  Ojc-Brain  ami  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  ref  reshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  br.ain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  iii<_-niory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only^jrece/t^it'c  of  ronsuiii|it  ion.  it  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  ;!<>(), ooo  p.ackagcs.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  Sl.oo.  F.  CROSBY    664  &.  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  a.  m.  toip.  m. 

IVfADAME'  RUDERSDORFF, 
-"^  30  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTO.V 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  r-^sidence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,, VOCAliCULTTIRE,  BEADY 


BEADING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


(^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COHIPOSITIOSP  FUKJ>'ISHED  POK   SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 

Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


JJriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
IS7  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  JflANO- 
FORTE  AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  A''oice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


^    B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

y[YRON  W.  WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


■pyiLLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Sm-ill 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T..„„.(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^^'^"■^"^  •  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office,  516  WASniNr.ToN  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^ff"  This  Department  has  charge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Pjttrlic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


M'^ 


'SS  HELEN  D.  OR  PIS. 


TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

lllefermces:  B.  J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Dwight. 

^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINijING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guilo  Booms,  158J  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

*^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETERSI  LEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columhus  Avknue,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

Tins  Jotirnal  has  maintained  its  existence  and  its  cliarauter  longer  than  any  Mnsieal 
Periodical  in  America,  being  now  in  its  41  st  Volume  and  its  29th  year. 

Being  owned  by  its  Editor,  it  is  wholly  independent,  in  its  opinions  and  its  utterances,  of  any 
private  interest  or  influence  of  artists,  musicians,  music  publishers,  or  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  never  barters  praise  for  advertising  patronage. 

It  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for  its  high  tone,  for  the  candor  of  its 
criticism,  for  the  solid  value  of  its  contents, — -varied,  reliable,  instructive,  and  in  great  part 
worth  preserving ;  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our 
people ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Musical  Art,  so  far  as  its  limited 
size,  dependent  on  the  measure  of  public  support,  admits,  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
for  every  musical  topic  which  claimed  notice  ten  years  since,  there  are  at  least  ten  times  as 
many  now. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of 
art  and  polite  liternlure. 

It  has  an  able  corps  of  correspondents  and  contributors,  including  snch  names  as  Prof. 
F.  L.  EiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  F.  Kaymond  PiItter,  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  Mr.  ^N.  S.  B.  Mathews  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bkittan,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
J.  C.  FiLMORE,  of  Milwaukie,  and  others.  —  An  important  feature  in  its  columns  for  some 
months  will  be  the  publication  of  a  complete  report  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  as  revised  expressly  by  the 
author. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year  in  advance ;  five 
copies,  $10.00 ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 

CLUB    RATES    OF    DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY'S  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly,    .     .     .  _ .     .  $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Jouenal  of  Music  and  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  6.75  "  " 

Pwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Reporter, 11.75  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Oppicial  Postal  Guide,  .     .  3.50  "  -    " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Quarterly  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  and  The  Edinburgh  Review, 6.00  "  " 

Dwight's  Journal  op  .Music  and  the  two  Reviews 9.50  "  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00  each  additional. 

-^g^ Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  op  Music  loill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  scde  at  Carl  Prdeper's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washing- 
ion  St.,  A.  K.  Loring's,  369   Washinyton  St.,  and  by  the  Publishers,  i  Park  mSt.,  Boston. 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARRANGED   BY 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  18rao,  tastefully  stamped,  §1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individuals 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  iUuatrationa,  It  is  bound^in  the  most  tasteful  style. 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Balloi;,  16mo,  full  gilt,  S1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr,  Ballon 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

S^^  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Fbescott  Spofford,  "Little  Classic" 
style.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  hook  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


*#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.    By  John  G.  Whittier.  With  flue 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  51.00. 

This  hook  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  In 
1878.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  Whittier  with 
profoimd  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts. 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    1  vol.  16ni*, 
gilt  top,  51.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thcreau's  Journal  have  the  aama 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


The  only  compact   Quide-Booh  covering  tht 
whole  ground  of  ordinary  **  vacation  " 
travel  in  Europe* 


EDITION   FOB    1881. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
With  Maps.  16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  ia 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub 
lished  for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the 
traveler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admir- 
ably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  conven- 
ience of  ahape  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution. — 
Independent  (New  York). 

The  book  is  icdeeda  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  the  advice  it  givea  wiU  be  found  of  immediate  service 
The  "  Satchel  Guide  "  tells  the  reader  kov}  to  travel  cheaply 
without  a  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Fall  Mall  Gazette 

Touri.sts  pronounce  the  "  Satchel  Guide "  supreme 
among  its  claRS,  enabliog  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time,  and  see  the  moat  desirable  objects  of  real  interest 
at  hail  the  cost,  under  it^  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion.—  Providence  Journal, 


%•  For  sale  by  Booksellent.     Senty  post'paid,  on  re 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFI  IN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mas* 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6m0,  cloth,     .     .     .     .     $1.00 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Reliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life  ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "  Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — JVew   York  Times. 

*^*For^sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFIrlN   &   CO.,   Boston. 


EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING, 

Novels,  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


T.  B.  ALDKICH. 

The  Stillirater  Tragedy S1.50 

Marjoric  Daw  aitd  Other  l*eople 1.50 

I'riidrnce  Palfrey 1.50 

The  Queeti  of  Sheba 1.50 

TliK  Utory  of  a  Bad  Boy 1.50 

JOHN  BURKOUGHS. 

Wake-Rnblti.     Illustrated 1.60 

Winter  Suasltine , 1.50 

Jfirds  and  Poets 1.50 

J.ocusts  and   Ifild  Honey 1.50 

Pepacton.     A  new  book 1.50 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors.  Anecdotes,  Remi- 
niscences, and  Characterizations  of  Pope,  Thaclt- 
eray,  ilawtliorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  and  Miss 
Mitlord.     12mo 2.00 

Zhiderfrrush.     Enlarged  by  100  pages 1.25 

BRET  HAETE. 

Lnfk  of  llonrinrf   Catnp 1.50 

Mrs.  Sh'iij'js's   Mnsttands 1-50 

I'alfS  of  tht;  A.rffonants 1-50 

Thanh'fol    iilossoni 1-25 

Tivo  Men  of  Sandy   Bar 1.00 

Stor)i  of  a   Mine   100 

Drift  from    In-o  Shores 126 

The  Twins  of  Tattle  Mountain 1.25 

Condensed  Novels 1.50 

J.  C.   SHAIRP. 

Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature 1.26 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy 1.50 

J.  S.  JENNESS. 

The  Isles  of  Shoals.    A  Historical  Slietch.   111.    1.50 

GEORGE  E.  "WARING,  JR. 

A  Parmer's  Vacation 3.00 

fl'hip  and  Spur 1.25 

Village  Improrentents 75 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine 150 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  'WARNER. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden 1.00 

Saunterings 1.25 

Jtack-log   Studies 1-50 

Daddeck 100 

My    Winter  on  the  Nile 2.00 

In  the  Levant 2.00 

Keing  a   Boy 1.50 

In  the    (riWer*tess  (Adirondacks) 75 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 2.00 

Nina   Gordon 1.50 

Agnes  of  Sorrento 1.50 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island 160 

The  Minister's   Wooing 1.50 

Oldtou-n  I'olks 160 

The  Mayflower 150 

Sam  lawson's  Ifireside  Stoi'ies 1.50 

LITTLE   CLASSICS. 
Stories,  Sketches,  Poem.*,  per  toI 1.00 

1.  Exile.  10.  Childhood. 

2.  IKTELIEOT.  11.  Heroism. 

3.  TRiOEDT.  12.  EoRTDiNE. 

4.  Life.  13.  Narrative  Poehs. 
6.  Laoqhtee.                   14.  Ltrical  Poems. 

6.  Love.  15.  Minor  Poems. 

7.  Romakoe.  16.  Nathke. 

8.  MTSTEET.  17.  HOMAIHTT. 

9.  COMEDT.  18.  AniHOES. 


MRS.  CELIA  THAXTER. 

Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals $1.25 

Poems i 1.50 

Drift-tveed,    Poems 1.50 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

Friends  ;  A  Duet,    A  new  story 1.25 

The  Gates  A,jar 1.60 

Men,   Women,  and  Ghosts 1.50 

Hedged  In 1.50 

The  Silent  Partner 1.50 

The  Story  of  Avis 1.60 

Sealed   Orders 1.-50 

LUCY  LARCOM. 

Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann 1.26 

Poems 1.25 

An  Idyl  of  Work 1.25 

Roadside  Poems  for  Summer  Traveller's  1.00 
Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry 1.00 

SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT. 

Deephaven 1.25 

Old  Prienda  and  Neuf 1.25 

Play-Days.    For  children 1.50 

HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 

The  Dtvellers  in  Five-Sisters'  Court 1.25 

Stoi'ies  and  Romances 1.25 

Rodley  -Books.     5  vols,  each 1.50 

Dream  Children 1.00 

Seven  Little  People  and  their  Friends...   1.00 
Stories  from,  my  Attic l.OO 

H.  D.  THOREAU. 

Walden  ;  or,  life  in  the  Woods 1  50 

A   Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 

Rivers 1.50 

Fxcarsions  in   Field    and    Forest,    With 
Biographical  Sketch  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson...   1.60 

The  Maine  Woods 1.50 

Cape   Cod 1.50 

Letters  to  Various  Persons,  to  which  are 

added  a  few  Poem,s 1.50 

A  Yankee  in  Canada,  tvith  Anti^Slavery 

and  Reform  Papers 1.50 

Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts,    With  In- 
troduction by'  H.  G.  0.  Blake 1.50 

EDGAR  PA"WCETT. 

A  Hopeless  Case 1.25 

A  Gentleman  of  Leisure 1.00 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast.  Table 2.00 

Professor  at  the  Breakfast-  Table 2.00 

Poet  at  the  Breakfast-  Table 2.00 

Elsie  Venner 2.00 

27i«  Guardian  Angel 2.00 

Life  of  Motley 1.50 

Poems 2.0O 

'W.  H.  BISHOP. 
Detmold '.   1.25 

P.  DEMING. 
Adirondack  Stories . .     .75 

G.  P.  LATHROP. 

A  Study  of  Hawthorne 1.25 

JOHN  HAY. 

Castilian  Days 200 

One  Sitnimer 1.25 

T/it  Same,  illustrated  by  Hoppin 3.00 

One  Year  Abroad 1  25 


%*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass 
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Btutsl^t's  Sournal  of  illu9ic. 


/ 
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Whole  No.  1051. 
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Vol.  XLI.  No.  16. 


E.  P.  CARPENTER, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Reed  [Irgan  Actions, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

"What    the    Works    are    to    a    Watch,    the 
Action    is    to    an    Organ." 


BECISTEneDINU.S.  PATENT 


*•  The  CaiT>enter  Action  is  the  best," 

Every  Subscriber  to "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music" 

should  have  my  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  of 
specifications,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
different  styles. 

Sent  free  to  any  address. 

E.  P.  Carpenter  Organ  Works, 

6  to  20  May  Street, 

"Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Bate  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years, 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO, 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQCARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,   Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   186T. 

Not  more   than  from   three  to  fonr 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorougrh  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  tnat  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April* 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Dxrector 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER  58,000  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenc 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-claas 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competet  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


1S6  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


ISOFifth  Avenue, 

N-EW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  FmsT  Established  in  The  Eastern  States,  and  first  towin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  fuU  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  whoUy  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 

MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY'S  BOOKS. 


Real  Folks.    Illustrated $1.50 

We  Girls.    A  Home  Story.    Illustrated 1.60 

The  Other  Girls.    Illustrated 1.50 

Sigrhts  and  Insights.    2  vols 3.00 

Pansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.09 


Odd,  or  Even? $1.50 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    Illustrated l.EO 

The  Gay  worthy  8  :   A    Story    of   Threads   and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer   in   X.eslle    Goldthwaite's   Life, 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays 1.50 

"Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned,  so  long  as  the  leaves 
ad  cover  will  hold  together, —  not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  'mis- 
ion,'   which  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it." — Boston  Commonwealth, 

%*  For  sate  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/ price  by  tlie  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SEVEN    YEARS 


SOUTH 


Monthly  Price  63.,  ty  Post,  7d,,  Sutscription,  $1.75  a  Tear 


ESTABLISHED  186.3. 


A  F  R I  c  A .  The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir. 


Travels,  Eesearches,  and  Hunting  Adventures.  By  Dr. 
Emil  Holub.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.,  8vo.    SIO.OO. 

These  volumes  give  the  results  of  three  journeys  be- 
tween the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi  Kiver,  from 
1872  to  1879.  Dr.  Holub's  investigations  -were  remarkably 
minute  and  thorough,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  testifies  that  in 
South  Africa  his  statements  are  accepted  Avith  perfect 
confidence. 


*if*  F(yr  sale  by  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO,  Boston. 


185  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  every  month. 


The  Orchestra  whicli  has  been  establisbed  nearly 
twenty  years  bas  during  that  time  been  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  its  thoroughly  independent  tone,  its  just  and  un- 
biassed criticism,  and  its  aim  to  promote  tbe  objects  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  development  of  Higb  Class 
Music. 

CHARaES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5s.  6d.  per  Incli  in  Colimiii. 

REPEATS: — Foiir  Insertions  charged  as  Three  if  prepaid 

in  one  amount. 
Ordinary  Page,  £4,  4s.    Column,  £2, 10s.    Quarter,  £1,  5s. 

WILLUM  REEVES,  185  FLEET   STREET,  LO^JTBGN. 
Office  of  "Peeves'  Musical  Directory.'* 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


FRIENDS:    A   DUET. 

A  new  Novel.     1  vol.  16mo,  $1.25. 

This  romnii(»e  has  aroused  a  wide-spread  and  eager  interpst  during  its  publication  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Its  appearance  in  book  form  will,  therefore,  be  very  welcome,  and-*t  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  popular 
books  to  read  and  discuss  at  sea-side  and  mountain  resoi-ts  during  the  summer.  Miss  Phelps  has  never  done  better  work 
—  Providence  Journal. 

It  is  a  book  to  make  the  people  who  read  it  talk  about  it.  Miss  Phelps  knows  much  of  human  nature  and  passion, 
and  puts  much  of  both  into  her  books.  She  writes  with  an  abandon,  .so  to  speak,  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  holds 
the  heart  of  her  reader  steady  until  she  is  through  with  him. —  The  Con^e^aiiona/ist  (Boston). 

A  book  which  places  her  on  a  higher  plane  as  a  writer  than  anything  she  has  done  before.  —  Baltimore  Gazeitp. 

Miss  Pbclp.<"rf  conceptions  of  character  are  so  elevated  and  inspiring  that  no  reader  can  close  a  book  from  her  pen 
without  fueling  stimulated  to  a  more  unselfish  life. —  T/ie  Oiristian  Union. 


MISS  PHELPS'S   OTHER  BOOKS. 


THE  GATES  AJAR $1.50 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS..    1.60 
HEDGED  IN 1.50 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER $1.50 

POETIC  STUDIES 1.50 

THE   STORY  OF  AVIS 1.50 


SEALED  ORDERS  AND  OTHER  STORIES 1.50 


THE  TROTTY   BOOK.     Illustrated 1.25 

TROTTY'S  WEDDING-TOUR  AND   STORY-BOOK.     Illustrated 1.25 

S®=  Two  delightful  books  for  children. 


A    DELIGHTFUL   NORWEGIAN  STORY. 

SYNNOVE  SOLBAKKEN. 

J5y  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.     Translated  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Andkrsox,  with  a  Biographical 

Sketch  of  Bjornson  and  a  fine  Portrait.     In  a  new  and  attractive  style  of  binding.     Sl.OO. 

A  very  entertaining  novel  of  Norwegian  life.  It  is  so  different  from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  line  of  fiction  re- 
cently that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  popular.     It  is  fresh,  strong,  and  sweet.  —  Cincinnati  Coinmercinl. 

The  reader  is  irresistibly  charmed Professor  Anderson's  ability  and  scholarship  and  familiarity  with  the 

Norse  language  render  him  eminently  competent  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  — Chicago  Journal. 

It  hap  a  charm  quite  impossible  to  describe.  The  author  does  not  bring  his  work  to  us,  but  he  takes  us  with  him  to 
the  Korway  farms,  and  we  sit  or  walk  by  his  side,  while  he  tells  us  about  the  places  and  the  people  whom  we  see,  and 
who  justify  every  word  he  says  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 


A   GENTLEMAN   OF   LEISURE. 


'Little  Classic"  style. 


A  Novel  by  Edgar  Fawcett.  author  of  "  A  Hopeless  Case." 
$1.00. 

An  amazingly  clever  book.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  holds  up  to 
ridicule  certain  society  weaknesses  which  are  not  confined  to  New  York  ;  prominently  that  unesplainable  desire  on  the 
jrart  of  certain  rich  young  fools  to  he  considered  foreign.  The  story  is  well  managed  in  the  telling,  the  dialogue  is 
'jright  and  sparkling,  and  the  humor  unforced  and  genuine.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

The  book  furnishes  a  bright  and  a  most  salutary  lesson  to  denationalized  Americans.  It  is  T\Titten  with  remarkable 
cleverness,  being  very  readable,  besides  its  excellent  qualities  of  purpose,  and  is  a  marked  advance  oa  Mr.  Fawcctfs 
earlier  story.  —  Boston  Correspondence  Hartford  Courant. 

%*  /u?r  sale  by  Booksellers,     Seiit^  post-paid.,  on  receipt  of  price  by  ike  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


2l9u^ic  ^^x\Ai$^tx$. 


CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

This  wonderfully  successful  book  still  sells  largely 
year  after  year,  and  seems  to  be  a  permanent  success. 
A  good  instructive  course,  very  tine  selections  and  ar- 
rangements of  good  Reed  Organ  Music,  account  for  the 
favor  in  which  it  is  held.    Price,  .S2.50. 


IN  PEESS  AND  NEARLY  EEADY : 

a  new  book  for  Choirs.  )  ,   n  Ymaronn 

a  new  book  for  Singing  Schools,  i"  '■•  "■  ™^^'"'' 


a  new  book  of  Trios  for  Female  1 
Voices ) 


W.  0. 


Amateur  Orcliestras  should  send  for  Winner's  Band 
of  Four  (SI. nil),  with  music  for  four  to  siv  instruments,  or 
QUINTET  OKCHESTKA  (5  books,  each  $1.25). 


The  New  Operas.— OLIVETTE  (50  cts.)  ;  THE  MAS- 
COT (50  cts.) ;  BILLEE  TAYLOR  (50  cts.) ;  are  given 
everywhere.    Fine  editions,  and  wonderfully  cheap. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 


BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rndolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi: 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN .' Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  ASiD  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


MADAME   SEILER'S  SCHOOL 

or 

VOCAL    ART 

AND 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

offers  a  thorough  education  in  every  branch  of 
music  at  moderate  prices.  Instructions  by  the 
best  teachers  of  the  citj. 

For  circulars  with  farther  particulais,  apply  as 
above. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  Keeves.       NEW  YOEK.  —  Schuberth. 


We  cordially  congratulate  ^ladame  Kitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

'T?here  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  .and  Saime  Beuve;  they  are  Robert  Schu- 
mann and  Richard  Wagner. —iYa(io)i,  New  York. 

This  book  sp.arkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhapsody  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibr.ate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Ritter's  annexed  sketchpf  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  head 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portl'ait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  chtt'erent  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Ritter  by  Madam  (;lara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  IVorlil,  New  York. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  BITTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Org,an,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Stiidents  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


September  3,  1881.] 
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Entered  at  tlie  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


i^-  THE  PUBLISHERS  WILL  REFUND  THE 
UNEXPIRED  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOB  DWIGHT'S 
JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC.  THET  DESIRE  TO  CLOSE 
THE  JOURNAL  ACCOUNTS  AS  PROMPTLY  AS 
POSSIBLE,  AND  REQUEST  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
INDEBTED  EITHER  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  OR 
ADVERTISING  TO  REMIT  THE  AMOUNT  WITH- 
OUT DEL  AT  TO    THE  PUBLISHERS, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HENRI  VIEUXTEMPS'S  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, i 

(Concluded  from  page  112.) 

My  father  and  I  now  returned  to  Brussels 
and  the  winter  of  1834—35  was  devoted  to  ex- 
cursions in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  that  of 
1835-36  we  went  to  Paris,  where  I  worked 
principally  at  composition  under  Eeicha.  I 
now  began  trying  my  hand  at  something  more 
important  in  form  and  idea  than  the  "Air  with 
Variations, "  then  exclusively  the  fashion. 
Mv  notion  always  was  to  combine  the  grand 
Viotti  form  of  concerto  with  modern  mechan- 
ism and  exigencies,  and  I  set  about  carrying 
it  out,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  in  several 
pieces  of  different  character,  comprising  some 
Concertinos,  wherein  I  condensed  as  much  as 
possible  the  three  styles.  These  worthless  es- 
says were  never  printed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Concerto  in  F-sharp  major,  which  a  pub- 
lisher thought  fit  to  publish,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, as  the  Second  Concerto.  I  performed 
them,  however,  during  my  travels  in  Germany, 
from  1836  to  1837,  on  my  way  to  Vienna,  and 
from  1837  to  1838,  when  shaping  my  course 
for  the  first  time  towards  St.  Petersburg,  in 
company  with  Henselt,  whom  I  met  at  War- 
saw. They  were  everywhere  well  received 
and  applauded.  This  first  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg encouraged  my  father  to  return  there 
the  next  year  (the  winter  of  1838-39)  with 
Francois  Servais,  my  countryman  and  friend. 
After  giving  together  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Riga,  where  we  became  exceedingly  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  and  amiable  chapelmas- 
ter,  Richard  Wagner,  we  went  to  Dorpat  and 
Narva.  In  the  latter  town  I  had  a  very  se- 
vere illness,  which  compelled  me  to  remain 
there  three  months  with  my  father,  and  it  was 
there,  too,  that,  during  my  nights  of  sleepless- 
ness and  fever,  I  conceived  the  germ  of  a  piece, 
the  "  Fantaisie-Caprice,"  since  become  popu- 
lar. In  the  winter  of  1838-39,  which  had  been 
lost  through  my  illness,  my  father  resolved 
that  we  should  go  in  the  spring  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  wait  there  for  the  season  of  1839- 
40.  We  spent  the  summer  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  a  thread  of  a  stream 
called  the  Tschornoretschka,  that  I  wrote,  with 
Servais,  the  Duet  on  Les  Huguenots,  besides 
composing  my  Concerto  in  E  (Op.  10),  and 
terminating  the  "Fantaisie-Caprice"  (Op.  11), 
compositions  which  I  played  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
16th  March,  1840,  and  which  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  surprise.  The  sensa- 
tion made  was  extraordinary  and  almost  Eu- 

iFrom  Le  Gazette  Musicale. 


ropean,  becoming  more  and  more  marked  and 
stronger  at  Brussels  (July,  1840),  at  Antwerp, 
on  the  occasion  of  Rubens's  statue  being  inaug- 
urated there  (August,  1840),  and  particularly 
on  my  re-appearance  at  the  Conservatory  Con- 
certs, Paris  (12th  January,  1840).  It  was  a 
revelation  become  legendary,  a  genuine  conse- 
cration. I  remained  in  the  great  capital  all 
the  winter  of  1841,  and  in  the  spring  went  to 
London.  I  visited  Belgium  and  Holland  from 
1841  to  1842  ;  Germany  and  Austria,  partic- 
ularly Vienna  and  Pesth,  1842  to  1843. 

Towards  the  end  of  1843  I  embarked  for 
New  York,  where  I  remained  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  winter  of  1844.  I  visited, 
successively,  Boston,  Albany,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  States,  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  played  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
and  Havana ;  then,  re-entering  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  I  ascended  the  rivers 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  ;  saw  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia,  and,  at  last,  in  the 
month  of  July,  started  from  New  York  for  Eu- 
rope. These  distant  wanderings  had  not  the 
results  which  people  might  imagine.  At  that 
period  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America  were  not  smitten  with  music-mania 
as  at  the  present  day.  I  went  there  too  soon  ; 
I  was  too  classical  for  them,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  choice  spirits  who  could  ap- 
preciate my  efforts,  the  only  thing  with  which 
I  could  charm  the  Yankees  and  excite  their 
enthusiasm  was  their  national  theme,  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  with  which  I  became  popular, 
and,  whether  I  would  or  no,  made  my  mark, 
opening  up  the  road  for  others.  It  was  on 
my  return  from  these  long  and  fatiguing  trav- 
els that  I  published  Op.  6,  Variations  on  a 
Theme  from  II  Pirata ;  Op.  7  and  8,  Seven 
Romances  without  Words  ;  Op.  9,  "  Hommage 
k  Paganini ;  "  Op.  10,  Grand  Concerto  in  E- 
major  ;  Op.  11,  "  Fantaisie-Caprice;  "  Op.  12, 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin  ;  Op.  13,  Duet 
on  Oberon,  with  Ed.  Wolff';  Op.  14,-  Duet 
on  Le  Due  d  '  Olonne,  with  Ed.  Wolff  ;  Op. 
15,  "  Les  Arpeges  ;  "  Op.  16,  "Six  Etudes 
de  Concert;  "  Op.  17,  "  Souvenir  d'Amerique 
sur  'Yankee  Doodle;'  "  Op.  18,  '■^ Norma, 
for  the  Fourth  String;"  and  Op.  19,  "Con- 
certo in  F-sharp  minor."  Whether  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  or  on  board  a  steamer,  I  never 
ceased  composing.  But  this  over-excitement 
was  destined  to  be  followed  by  unfortunate 
results,  and  the  state  of  my  health  forced  me 
to  go  through  a  long  curative  process  at  Cann- 
stadt  (August,  September,  and  October,  1844). 
I  composed  there  my  Concerto  in  A-major 
(Op.  25),  which  I  played  for  the  first  time  at 
Brussels  (January,  1845),  and  afterwards  in 
several  other  Belgian  cities.  I  jierformed  it, 
also,  a  good  deal  in  London  during  the  season, 
and,  the  year  following,  in  Germany,  at  Vi- 
enna, Pesth,  Berlin,  etc. 

It  was  in  Berlin  that  I  received,  in  the 
spring  of  1846  (March,  I  think),  a  pressing 
invitation  from  Count  Mathieu  Wielhorski  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Violinist  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  Nicolas  and  the  Imperial 
Theatres,  and  professor  at  the  School  of 
Music.  The  terms  appeared  brilliant,  and, 
somewhat  wearied  by  my  long  wanderings,  I 
gradually  came  to  look  upon  the  offer  as  ex- 


ceedingly acceptable,  the  end  of  the  matter 
being  that  I  consented  to  go  and  bury  myself 
for  the  best  years  of  life  in  the  land  of  snow 
and  frost.  I  took  up  my  residence,  therefore, 
in  St.  Petersburg  from  September,  1846,  to 
September,  1852,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  into  my  agreement  certain  stipu- 
lations which  were  unacceptable  to  me.  I  de- 
clined consenting  to  them,  and  left  the  coun- 
try of  fraud,  with  its  elegant,  refined,  and 
seductive  society.  I  vegetated  in  Russia, 
agreeably  I  grant,  but  still  it  was  only  vegeta- 
ting, from  26  to  32  years  of  age,  the  best 
years  in  a  man's  life.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
kept  up  by  art,  and  despite  the  excessive  cold, 
and  the  phenomena  of  northern  climates,  I 
composed  a  great  many  more  or  less  impor- 
tant things,  among  them  being  my  Concerto 
in  D-minor,  which,  in  1853,  was  of  singular 
use  in  re-calling  me  to  the  memory  of  the  ar- 
tistic world  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den, etc.,  as  well  as  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Lon- 
don. I  spent  the  winter  of  1855  in  Belgium, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  settled  at  Frank- 
foft-on-the-Maine,  in  the  environs  of  which 
city  I  purchased  a  little  country  estate.  It  was 
at  Drei-Eichenhain,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  that  I  certainly  spent  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life.  Though  the  house  was  a 
genuine  peasant's  habitation,  it  was  idyllic; 
the  most  perfect  calm  reigned  around,  and 
the  air  was  unusually  pure,  while  before  my 
eyes  stretched  the  chain  of  the  Taunus.  In 
this  enchanting  retreat  it  was  that  I  wrote 
certain  things  which  are  decidedly  more  im- 
pregnated with  nature  than  any  others  from 
my  pen. 

From  this  spot  I  made  excursions  in  all  di- 
rections, in  the  neighborhood,  along  the  Rhine, 
to  Baden,  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  al- 
ways returning  home  with  delight.  This  quiet 
life  was  not  destined  to  last  long,  for,  in  1857, 
a  celebrated  sj)eculator  tracked  me  out  and 
persuaded  me  to  accept  an  offer  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  with  a  resuscitated  ce- 
lebrity, Sigismund  Thalberg,  who  was  creating 
a  furore  there.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  once  more  embarked  for  those  distant 
shores,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  I  soon  perceived  that  Ole  Bull, 
Sivori,  Henri  Herz,  Leopold  Meyer,  Jenny 
Lind,  Damoreau,  Alboni,  etc.,  had  been  there 
and  worked  wonders.  Ignorance  was  disap- 
pearing, instinct  being  revealed,  and  the  want 
of  harmony  as  well  as  the  power  of  compre- 
hension being  awakened.  TKe  trip  lasted  a 
year,  and  was  full  of  adventures.  I  returned 
to  Europe  in  July,  1858,  and  hastened  to 
regain  my  little  nest  and  my  flowers  at  Drei- 
Eichenhain.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1858-59 
in  Paris.  I  put  the  last  touch  to  my  5th 
Concerto  in  A-minor,  composed  with  an  eye 
to  the  violin  competition,  for  which  I  had  been 
asked  to  write  it,  at  the  Bru>sels  Conserva- 
tory. Henri  Wieniawski  attracted  attention 
to  it  by  his  really  prodigious  execution  in 
Russia  and  in  Germany,  in  England  and  in 
France.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  adopted 
for  the  violin  competitions  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory (1878). 

Towards  the  end  of  1859,  I  visited  several 
towns  in  Northern  Germany,  besides  going  to 
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St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  I  had  left 
a  great  many  acquaintances.  Skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  passing  by  Hamburg 
(March,  1860)  and  through  Denmark,  I  next 
proceeded  to  Stockholm  (May,  1860),  where 
I  had  been  invited  for  the  coronation  festivi- 
ties of  the  King,  Charles  XV.  In  1861 ,  still 
settled  with  my  family  at  Frankfort-ou-the- 
Maine  (Drei-Eichenhain),  I  made  excursions 
to  the  right  and  left,  taking  part  in  the  tours 
of  artists  on  exhibition,  which  were  then  all  the 
rage,  thanks  to  an  American  impresario,  now 
become  as  celebrated  as  Barnum  and  others 
such.  In  this  fashion  I  repeatedly  traversed 
■  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  England.  I 
will  not  dilate  on  these  tours,  which  were  more 
speculative  than  artistic,  though  I  always 
strove  as  much  as  I  could  to  preserve  for  them 
a  character  of  grandeur  and  dignity.  It  was 
an  irresistible  current,  which  had  its  day.  This 
lasted  till  1866,  when  the  political  situation, 
big  with  events,  obliged  me  to  leave  Germany 
and  settle  in  Paris,  where  profound  sorrows 
and  painful  bereavements  awaited  me.  In 
July,  1866,  I  lost  my  father.^  I  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  sad  event.  He  was  my  first 
guide ;  my  initiator  by  intuition  and  jDaternal 
love. 

In  1867,  I  went,  somewhat  in  the  capacity 
of  a  packet  of  music,  to  Italy,  which  it  had 
been  my  dream  to  visit  as  an  artist,  and,  in 
1868,  on  the  20th  June,  after  returning  from 
France,  I  had  the  indescribable  sorrow  to  lose 
my  wife,  the  companion  of  my  life  for  twenty- 
four  years.-'    To  divert  my  thoughts  and  dead- 
en my  despair,  I  gave  mj^self  up  more  than 
ever  to  the  most  intense  hard  work,  to  jour- 
neys, and  to  mad  changes  of  place.     In  the 
winter  of  1868-69,  I  visited  for  the  last  time, 
with  my  impresario,  some  towns  in  Holland, 
Hamburg,    Denmark,  and    Sweden ;  I  went 
to  London  for  the  season,  and,  during  the 
winter  of  1869-70,  remained  almost  entirely 
in  Paris,  busying  myself  much  with  composi- 
tion, which  did  not  prevent  me  from  making 
a  few  trips  in  the  Provinces,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.     In  the  month  of  May,  1870,  Max 
Strakosch  proposed  that  I  should  make  a  third 
voyage  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
company  with  a  fair  and  celebrated  vocalist, 
then  very  popular.     I  agreed   the  more  will- 
ingly as  the  Franco-German  War  was  immi- 
nent and  the  voice  of  the  cannon  threatened  to 
silence  every   other,  as  it    really  afterwards 
did.    We  started  on  the  30th  August  for  New 
York,  where  we  began,  on  the  12th  or  loth 
September  following,  an  uninterrupted  series 
through  the  United  States  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  most  brilliant  and  lucrative  concerts. 
They  proved  extraordinarily  attractive,  and 
recalled  to  mind  the  fabulous  reign  of  Jenny 
Lind.      I  found  that  immense  progress  had 
been  made  since  my  previous  visit.     Every- 
where grand  philharmonic  societies  and  ar- 
tistic associations  had  been  formed ;  a  taste 
for  serious  music  had   been  manifested  and 
developed  ;  and,   taking    into  due  considera- 
tion the  Yankees'  naturally  extravagant  love 
of    eccentricity,    I    have    no    doubt    that   in 
time  a  logical  process  of  refinement  will  take 

I  Josephine  Eder.  torn  at  Vienna,  tlie  15th  December, 
1815,  -was  only  a  pianist,  and  never  was  a  singer  on  the 
stage  as  has  heen  asserted.  — Ed.  Gazette  Mwsicate. 


place,  and  render  this  new  nation  perfectly 
fitted  to  discern,  understand,  and  assimilate 
great  and  high  art.  On  the  termination  of 
the  tour  in  May,  1871,  I  declined  the  propo- 
sals made  me  by  the  Central  States  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  I 
found,  alas  !  as  a  result  of  recent  events,  heart- 
rending changes  and  apparently  irreparable 
disorder.  I  stopped  only  a  few  days,  and  then 
went  in  villagiature  to  Belgium.  I  was  at 
Brussels  in  the  midst  of  the  re-organization 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  consequent  on 
the  death  of  M.  Fetis  and  the  nomination  of 
M.  Gevaert  in  his  place.  Being  desirous  of 
continuing  the  traditions  of  my  old  and  vener- 
ated master,  Ch.  de  Beriot,  and  of  preserving 
them  for  my  country,  I  agreed  to  the  proposals 
of  M.  Gevaert,  and  accepted  the  place  of  di- 
rector of  the  Finishing  Class  (Classe  de  Per- 
fectionnement)  in  the  Brussels  Conservatory. 
I  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  from  1871 
to  1873,  adding  to  them  during  the  second 
year  those  of  director  of  the  Popular  Concerts. 
I  gave  a  vigorous  and  new  impetus  to  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  falling  into  a  somewhat 
tottering  condition.  I  devoted  myself  passion- 
ately and  frantically  to  the  work.  I  spent 
my  nights  in  reading  and  filling  my  mind  with 
the  scores  of  the  old  composers,  and  of  such 
among  the  moderns  as  interested  and  captiva- 
ted me,  without  allowing  my  attention  to  be 
diverted  either  from  my  beloved  instrument 
or  from  whatever  might  inspire  my  fancy. 
Whether  I  worked  more  than  my  strength 
would  allow;  whether  there  was  too  much 
strain  on  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system  ;  or 
whether  it  was  the  fatigue  of  all  kinds,  physi- 
cal and  moral  pre-occupation,  various  annoy- 
ances and  causes  of  vexation,  which  rapidly 
undermined  my  health,  I  know  not ;  but  on 
the  13th  September,  1873,  I  was  attacked  by 
a  cruel  disease,  which  reduced  me  to  nothing- 
ness. Paralysis  of  all  the  left  side,  especially 
the  hand,  suddenly  reduced  me  to  silence.  All 
my  strength  was  taken  away  ;  all  my  vigor 
suppressed ;  all  my  energy  destroyed.  Thanks 
to  the  devotion  of  my  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ed.  Lan- 
dowski,  and  of  my  kind  old  friend.  Dr.  Piogey, 
who  got  the  highest  medical  celebrities  of 
Paris,  whom  I  thank  with  all  the  power  of 
my  soul,  to  take  an  interest  in  my  case,  the 
profound  despair  which  at  first  took  possession 
of  me  gradually  calmed  down.  Five  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  fearful  calamity,  the 
mere  recollection  of  which  annihilates  me  and 
renews  all  my  anguish ;  I  cannot  describe  all 
that  these  gentlemen  have  done  and  tried,  and 
all  that  their  affectionate  and  vigilant  care  is 
still  incessantly  trying,  in  order  to  complete 
my  cure,  although  the  state  of  my  health  is 
now  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  move  my 
hand,  without,  however,  being  able  to  use  it 
as  vigorously  as  I  could  wish.  It  is  to  them  that 
I  owe  my  having  been  able  to  find  consolation 
in  the  exercise  of  my  art  by  busying  myself 
with  composition,  and  even  publishing,  since 
my  terrible  misfortune,  the  Voix  intimes  and 
the  Concerto  for  Violoncello.  I  go  on  work- 
ing, and  am  putting  the  last  touches  to  many 
things,  which  may  or  may  not  see  the  light. 
After  my  illness  I  naturally  tendered  my  resig- 
nation as  professor  in  the  Brussels  Conserv- 


atory, but  the  then  Minister,  M.  Delcour, 
would  not  accept  it,  graciously  begging  me  to 
continue  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  Last  year  (1877),  feeling 
better  and  in  stronger  health,  I  was  able 
gradually  to  resume  my  duties,  and  to  set  going 
again  my  class,  which  had  had  to  suffer  some- 
what from  the  complications  and  incertitude 
caused  by  my  illness. 


WEBEK'S  PRECIOSA. 

This  fast-waning  season  has  not  offered  through- 
out its  entire  course  a  more  delightful  entertain- 
ment than  the  Preciosa  of  Pius  Alexander  Wolff, 
as  performed  on  Monday  night  by  the  Meiningen 
Company  at  Drury  Laue  Theatre.  The  play 
was,  of  course,  given  with  Carl  Maria  von  Web- 
er's'  incidental  music,  and  thus  to  the  attraction 
of  a  perfect  dramatic  ensemble  was  added  the 
charm  of  strains  as  characteristic  and  beautiful 
as  any  ever  conceived  by  him  whom  the  world 
recognizes  as  par  excellence  the  composer  of  chiv- 
alry and  romance.  So  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  Preciosa  was  last  offered  to  an  English  au- 
dience, that  we  may  safely  regard  it  as  new  to  the 
present  generation  —  new,  we  mean  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  overture,  as  is  well  known,  having  an 
occasional  place  in  concert  programmes,  and  the 
choruses  being  a  common  feature  in  the  repertory 
of  vocal  associations.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  not  prove  amiss  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  work.  Wolff  appears 
to  have  already  written  his  gypsy  drama  when 
Weber  made  his  acquaintance  at  Weimar  in  1812. 
He  was  then  a  well-known  actor  of  the  high-and- 
dry  classical  school,  but  so  much  a  romanticist  at 
heart  that,  whenever  he  put  off  the  toga  and 
took  up  the  pen,  he  discoursed  themes  dear  to  the 
soul,  not  only  of  Weber,  but  of  all  Germans  who 
looked  for  a  purely  German  stage.  As  soon  as 
Preciosa  was  completed,  Wolff  applied  to  Eber- 
wein  for  the  requisite  incidental  music,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  what  he  wished,  submitted  the 
entire  work  to  the  Berlin  Intendant,  who  rejected 
it  as  "  likely  to  create  a  false  interest  "  in  the 
bands  of  robbers  then  infesting  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Prussian  capital.  Wolff's  acquaintance 
with  Weber  subsequently  ripening  into  friend- 
ship, he  was  led  to  ask  the  composer  of  Der  Frey- 
schiitz  for  better  music  than  Eberwein  had  written. 
With  this  request  Weber  complied,  although  the 
result  of  an  earlier  effort  of  the  same  nature,  in 
connection  with  Kochlitz's  Der  este  Ton,  had 
proved  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  with  what  earnestness  and  ardor 
the  master  threw  himself  into  the  task  thus  im- 
posed. He  had  but  just  finished  Der  Frei/schiitz, 
and  might  well  have  rested  pending  the  bringing 
out  of  that  triumphant  work.  Instead  of  doing 
so  he  took  up  his  weary  pen  once  more,  not, 
however,  till,  with  conscientious  care,  he  had 
steeped  his  mind  in  gypsy  lore,  and  breathed  the 
very  air  of  gypsy  romance.  Many  another  com- 
poser would  simply  have  taken  the  lines  to  be 
illustrated,  and  jotted  down  the  music  without 
more  ado.  Weber,  on  the  contrary,  read  books 
on  gypsy  and  Spanish  life  till  his  imagination  be- 
came excited  in  the  right  direction,  afterwards  so 
arranging  in  his  mind  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy 
as  that  he  could  sit  down  and  write  the  overture 
first,  though  it  is  made  up  of  themes  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  music  was  soon  com- 
pleted. Beginning  May  25, 1820,  AVeber  finished 
the  score  on  July  20,  and  sent  it  off,  with  full  di- 
rections to  Wolff  regarding  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  each  number.  The  first  representation 
took  place  at  Berlin  in  the  following  March,  and 
we  are  told  that,  though  newspaper  criticism  con- 
cerned itself  very  little  with  the  music,  the  public 
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recognized  at  the  outset  charms  which  have  never 
since  been  disputed.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
speak  here  of  the  overture,  the  one  song,  "  Ein- 
sam  bin  ich,"  sung  by  Preciosa,  or  the  concerted 
numbers.  These  are  more  or  less  familiar,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  music  wrftten  to 
accompany  certain  parts  of  the  dialogue.  Some 
of  Weber's  most  characteristic  and  striking  beau- 
ties are  here  displayed,  thougli  comparison  with 
Mendelssohn's  later  and  bolder  efforts  in  the 
same  line  —  witness  Athalie,  Antigone,  and  Qldi- 
pus  —  makes  the  passages  seem  timid  and  reti- 
cent. However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains, 
that  Weber's  delicate  and  suggestive  music  gives 
infinite  charm  to  the  spoken  lines,  and  aids  the 
text  no  little  by  helping  to  complete  its  poetic 
environment.  The  play,  we  should  add,  is  far 
from  unworthy  of  such  assistance.  Though  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  from  first  to  last,  it  does 
not  depend  upon  these  qualities  alone  for  accept- 
ance, but  presents  several  well-marked  and  skil- 
fully-drawn characters.  Such  is  that  of  Preciosa 
herself,  —  the  high-born  maid  stolen  from  her 
parents  in  childhood  by  gypsies,  and  ultimately 
restored  to  their  arms.  Such  is  that  of  the  old 
gypsy  mother,  whose  years  have  certainly  not 
blunted  the  keenness  of  her  outlook  after  the 
"  main  chance,"  and  such  is  that  of  the  old  sol- 
dier who  hides  a  very  prudent  regard  for  his  own 
safety  beneath  the  bounce  and  bluster  of  warlike 
speech.  Moreover,  the  interest  of  the  play  runs 
along  one  broad  line,  and  is  easy  to  follow.  No 
construction  could  be  more  simple  or  better 
adapted  to  bear  without  injury  a  mass  of  elab- 
orate accessories. 

The  performance  of  the  music  showed  that  the 
Meiningen  Company  had  not  neglected  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  generally  efficient  discharge  of 
such  a  task.  We  shall  not  be  expected  to  say 
that  as  exponents  of  a  musical  drama  they  are  up 
to  the  mark  of  a  great  opera  troupe ;  but  it  is  a 
duty  to  declare  that  their  rendering  of  Weber's 
choruses  was  such  as  even  fastidious  critics  could 
enjoy.  The  famous  "  Im  Wald "  met  with  ad- 
mirable treatment  at  their  hands,  while  Fraulein 
Schweighofer,  as  Preciosa,  sang  the  song  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  with  appropri- 
ate simplicity  and  charming  expression.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  effect  of  the 
little  piece,  as  the  singer  warbled  it  unaffectedly 
from  her  seat  among  the  rocks  far  up  the  stage, 
to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  flute  and  horns  sta- 
tioned behind  the  scenes.  An  increased  orches- 
tra, ably  conducted  by  Herr  Rieff,  did  justice,  on 
tlie  whole,  to  Weber's  delicate  scoring,  and,  in 
fine,  the  musical  representation  left  very  little  to 
desire.  As  for  the  purely  dramatic  performance, 
it  was  simply  perfect.  Preciosa,  with  all  her 
vacue  unrest  and  longing  for  a  higher  and  more 
congenial  life,  was  most  poetically  embodied  by 
Fraulein  Schweighofer,  whose  prevailing  gentle- 
ness and  grace  made  absolutely  startling  by  con- 
trast the  fierceness  with  which  her  great  love 
swept  aside  the  gypsy  captain  when  he  pre- 
sumed to  obstruct  its  course.  Equally  good,  in 
the  very  different  part  of  the  gypsy  mother,  was 
Fraulein  Schmidt  —  a  true  personification  of  that 
form  of  shrewdness  which  is  ever  alert  to  make 
the  best,  anyhow,  of  circumstances  as  they  arise. 
Don  Alfonzo,  Preciosa's  devoted  lover,  was  sym- 
pathetically represented  by  Herr  Arndt.  Herr 
Hassel  kept  the  audience  amused  by  his  broad 
humor  as  Pedro,  and  the  small  parts  of  Don 
Francisco  (Herr  Teller)  and  Don  Fernando 
(Herr  Richard)  were  sustained  with  a  skill  that 
suffered  no  abatement  through  the  probability  of 
being  overlooked.  As  always,  with  this  company, 
the  details  of  the  representation  were  complete. 
The  gypsies  carried  illusion  to  its  farthest  point. 
They  were  gypsies  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
manner  —  in  the  wild  energy  of  their  dances,  in 


the  abandon  of  their  attitudes,  in  their  childish 
curiosity  about  the  dress  of  the  lords  and  ladies 
who  came  among  them,  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
further,  to  their  own  advantage,  the  more  e<jual 
distribution  of  property.  Upon  this,  however, 
we  need  not  insist.  The  reputation  of  the  Ger- 
man company  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  nothing 
which  knowledge  and  skill  could  do  to  render  the 
scene  complete  was  left  undone.  Some  of  the 
tableaux  were  specially  effective,  and  the  curtain 
had  to  be  lifted  no  less  than  four  times  upon  that 
which  showed  the  gypsies  in  the  act  of  setting  out 
on  their  march  through  the  forest ;  Preciosa 
borne  shoulder  high  upon  a  litter,  and  the  old 
mother  sitting  in  a  donkey-cart  smoking  her  short 
pipe  with  great  contentment.  That  Preciosa  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  German  season 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed.  — London  Times. 


WHAT  IS    SAID   OF  IT. 

(From  the  Boston  JDaily  Advertiser,  July  IS.) 
Mr.  John  S.  D  wight  announces  in  DwigWs  Jour- 
nal of  Music  of  Saturday  that  with  one  more  issue 
its  publication  will  be  discontinued.  The  announce- 
ment will  be  heard  with  very  general  regret  in 
musical  circles,  and  many  who  are  not  musical  in  a 
professional  sense  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  this 
enterprise  has  not  been  sustained.  During  nearly 
thirty  years  good  music  has  had  no  more  intelligent 
and  devoted  servant  than  Dwigkl's  Journal.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  write  the  history  of  music  in  Boston 
—  we  might  almost  say  the  history  of  music  in 
America  —  for  this  period  must  depend  upon  the 
Journal  of  Music  as  his  best  authority.  And  who- 
ever succeeds  Mr.  Dwight  in  musical  journahsm 
will  be  very  fortunate  if  lie  succeeds  also  to  his 
rare  accomplislmients,  his  refined  though  generous 
judgment,  and  his  loyal  enthusiasm. 

(From  the  Boston  Journal,  July  18.) 

Du-ight's  Journal  of  Music  is  to  be  discontinued. 
It  has  performed  a  worthy  mission,  and  its  editor  is 
entitled  to  a  rest  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  hard 
work  for  the  cause  which  he  has  promoted. 
(From  the  Boston  Transcript,  July  18.) 

Mr.  Dwight's  literary  services  in  the  cause  of 
music  have  been  so  widely  recognized  that  no  men- 
tion of  them  is  needed.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
Journal  will  be  a  cause  of  quick  regret  to  amateurs 
and  connoisseurs  of  music,  and  will  leave  a  gap  in 
journalism  which  will  with  difficulty  be  filled.  ■ 
(From  the  Saturday  Eveninci  Gazette.) 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  which  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  next  number,  has  had  a  long  and 
creditable  record  in  connection  with  tlie  art  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
its  founder,  and  its  editor  through  all  its  existence, 
is  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  music,  and  who  has  given  many  years  of  con- 
scientious and  effective  effort  to  its  advancement  in 
our  country.  He  has  been  more  identified  with  its 
literature  during  that  period  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican, and  he  has  been  creditably  known  abroad  for 
what  he  has  done  in  this  connection.  He  will  re- 
tire with  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  friends 
of  intellectual  and  refined  culture.  The  only  regret 
is  that  his  labors  have  not  been  pecuniarily  more 
successful.  There  will,  we  trust,  be  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  the  enterprise  from  which  he  withdraws, 
and  in  this  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  will  have 
the  benefit,  at  least  occasionally,  of  Mr.  Dwight's 
ripe  knowledge  and  valuable  comment. 

(From  the  Cmnnwnwealth,  July  23.) 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  editor  and  projector  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  announces  that  one  more 
number  will  conclude  its  pubhcation.  It  has  been 
pubUshed  at  a  loss,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  dis- 
continuance. It  has  been  of  great  service  in  fos- 
tering the  higher  order  of  music  in  this  country, 
and  none  too  warm  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Dwight  for 
his  conscientious  devotion  to  this  service.  We  shall 
regret  the  loss  of  his  able  and  honest  criticism. 
The  paper  has  neede'd  more  than  aught  else  a  good 
business  manager. 

(From  the  Springfield  Republican,  July  20.) 

Dioight's  Journal  of  Music,  after  twenty-nine  years 
of  the  finest  literary  service  to  music  in  America, 


expires  with  its  next  number,  whose  issue  will  be 
delayed  for  a  while.  When  it  was  founded  there 
was  no  musical  journalism  in  the  country,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  a  paper  with  tliis  specialty  to  com- 
pete with  Dwight's  .Journal  in  its  liigli  standard  of 
criticism.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  so-called  musical 
papers  now  existing  are  of  the  sliglitest  value  to 
music,  or  worthy  the  least  respect  as  literature. 
Most  of  them  are  tenders  to  publishing  firms,  and 
are  edited  in  the  most  trivial  fashion ;  nor  do  they 
as  a  rule  succeed  in  giving  the  news,  —  the  daily 
press  forestalls  them  in  that.  Dwight's  .Journal  has 
not  been  of  late  years  a  good  neirapaper  ;  it  has  not 
done  so  well  as  it  could  have  done  ;  but  when  we 
read  Mr.  Dwight's  articles,  we  felt  repaid  for  wait- 
ing, — ■  the  musical  sense  was  so  exquisite,  and  the 
literary  expression  so  fitting  in  its  scholarly  grace. 
John  Sullivan  Dwight  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old, 
and  there  are  not.many  who  remember  that  he  was 
ordained  over  forty  years  ago  over  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Northampton,  for  his  ministerial  service 
was  very  brief.  He  was  made  for  other  work  ;  his 
writings  set  the  high-watermark  of  musical  judg- 
ment, and  no  otlier  person  has  approached  his  influ- 
ence in  making  Bach  and  Handel  and  Beethoven, 
and  the  rest  of  the  great  masters  of  the  classical 
era  in  music  popularly  appreciated.  The  musical 
taste  of  this  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  him.  His 
Journal  ought  to  have  been  supported,  and  would 
have  been  if  Boston  were  in  a  state  of  musical 
health.  We  cannot  resist,  at  this  turning-point  in 
Mr.  Dwight's  enviable  life,  the  temptation  to  quote 
from  that  bright  sketch  of  young  Lowell's,  in  his 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  where,  beginning  with  Haw- 
thorne, he  says  :  — 

*'  When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was  not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted; 
So  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stutf  for  a  woman  prepared; 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man. 
The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  so  much  delight 
That  she  tried  it  again ,  shortly  after,  in  Dwight ; 
Only,  when  she  was  kneading  and  shaping  the  clay, 
She  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  childish  way, 
And  found,  when  she'd  put  the  last  touch  to  his  soul, 
That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mixed  with  the  whole.'' 
(From  the  same:  Boston  Letter,  July  21.) 
The  announcement  of  the  suspension  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music  after  the  next  number  has  been 
received  with  genuine  regret  in  literary  as  well  as 
musical  circles.     The  paper  has  long  been  an  au- 
thority in  its   way,  and  has  stood  for  the  best  in 
musical  culture.    It  has  been  one  of  the  institutions 
of  Boston,  the  existence  of  which  was  regarded  as 
a  credit  to  the  city,  a  token  of  the  refinement  of  its 
culture.   Mr.  Dwight  has  constantly  maintained  the 
standard  high,  and  has  striven  persistently  to  bring 
the  taste  of  the  community  up  to  it.    For  the  pres- 
ent really  enviable  position  of  Boston  as  a  musical 
city,  much  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Dwight's  efforts 
the  past  thirty  years.     For  years  he  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  profession  and  the  patrons  of  music, 
but  he  has  lived  to  see  a  musically  educated  com- 
munity  grow   up   where  he  has    worked,  and   the 
standard  steadily  raised.    He  has  been  a  severe  and 
often  harsh  critic,  but  he  has  also  been  always  in- 
telligent, criticising  from  well-established  principles, 
and  broad,  inspired  always  by  the  highest  and  the 
best  motives.    He  has  been  an  enthusiast,  thorougli- 
ly  devoted  to  his  art,  and  his  journal  reflected  the 
purest  sentiment  and  the  highest  musical  culture. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  the  prospect  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  musical  journal  hastened  his 
determination  to  bring  his  publication  to  a  close,  but 
it  is  not  apparent  that  this  is  correct.  ...  A  new  musi- 
cal journal  of  high  standard  may,  by  and  by,  seek  to 
establish  itself  in  the  place  occupied  by  Dwight's, 
but  it  is  probably  the  fact  that  no  formal  or  serious 
plans  have  yet  been  formed.     Dwight's   stops  be- 
cause it  does  not  receive  adequate  support.   Though 
it  has  not  been  for  some  time  so  strong  and,  per- 
haps, so  attractive  as  it  used  to  be,  it  will  be  greatly 
missed,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  new  venture  to 
secure  the  place  it  has  held  and  the  attention  and 
confidence  it   has   received.      Mr.  Dwight    should 
now  write  the  musical  history  of  Boston  and  the 
growth  of  musical  culture  in  America ;  some  think 
he  will  do  so.     He  is  now  at  work  on  a  chapter  on 
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city. 

(From  the  same,  July  23.) 

Mk.  Dwight's  Retirement  —  and  After'?  — 
The  cessation  of  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music  impress- 
es every  reader  of  musical  literature  and  every  one 
wlio  appreciates  worthy  music  as  a  lamentable 
event  for  musical  interests,  first  and  principally  be- 
<;ause  it  appeals  to  their  own  consciences,  and  they 
know  tliat  were  they  really  concerned  for  music,  a 
paper  of  such  excellence  would  not  have  stopped 
for  lack  of  support.  Mr.  Dwight  has  been  getting 
old  for  some  years  now,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that 
he  should  be  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern journalism  and  disappointing  to  customers  that 
want  the  news;  on  the  contrary,  the  wonder  is  that 
he  should  have  been  asked,  tliis  dozen  years  back, 
to  run  such  a  journal  without  an  able  staff  under 
his  direction.  If  there  ever  was  to  be  a  first-class 
musical  journal  in  America,  its  opportunity  was 
under  Mr.  Dwight's  direction.  He  ought  to  have 
been  sustained  liberally  by  Boston  men  who  could 
well  have  afforded  to  give  Boston  the  distinction 
of  the  only  true  musical  journal  in  America.  We 
are  aware  of  the  objections  wliich  will  be  brought 
to  Mr.  Dwight's  "narrowness," — his  irreconcilable 
attitude  toward  "Wagner  and  Berlioz  and  Eubin- 
stein,  —  his  fanaticism,  as  the  new  school  call  it,  for 
Bach,  Handel,  and  Beethoven.  This  would  not 
have  injured  the  paper  in  the  least.  Mr.  Dwight's 
objection  to  the  music  of  the  future  never  prevent- 
ed him  from  giving  large  accounts  of  its  perform- 
ance on  every  notable  occasion,  as  of  the  Biihnen- 
festspiel  at  Baireuth  in  1876,  for  instance.  Had  he 
had  the  proper  backing  and  assistance  of  subordin- 
ates to  make  his  journal  a  current  encyclopaedia  of 
musical  news  and  criticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  would  have  done  so.  His  editorial  opinion  need 
not  liave  been  lamed  one  whit,  and  the  natural  im- 
pression of  disproportionate  honor  paid  to  the  old 
composers  over  the  modern  would  have  never 
arisen.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Dwight  was  not  afforded  the  privilege  of  doing 
what  no  other  man  in  America  has  shown  the  ca- 
pacity of  doing,  —  carrying  on  a  scholarly  and  au- 
thoritative musical  journal  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  course  of  so-called  musical  journalism  in  this 
country  has  not  been  exceptionally  bad.  It  is 
everywhere  what  it  is  here,  —  largely  commercial, 
dependent  on  cliques  or  on  dealers.  Even  tlie  best 
publisliing  firms  cannot  make  a  first-class  independ- 
ent paper.  They  think  they  cannot  afford  the  sac- 
rifice. That  is  tlie  reason  Ditson  &  Co.  cut  loose 
from  Mr.  Dwight.  As  a  result,  they  have  an  inno- 
cent sheet  which  duly  advertises  all  their  publica- 
tions, and  whose  opinion  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
quoting.  Church  &.  Co.  of  Cincinnati  publish  a 
handsome  and  honorable  paper,  tlie  Musical  Visitor ; 
the  American  Art  Journal  is  a  "newsy"  and  inform- 
ing paper ;  but  neither  these  nor  any  of  the  list  has 
any  lifting  and  advancing  quaUty.  Music  might 
stay  in  the  stocks  for  all  the  current  musical  papers 
would  do,  since  they  feel  bound  to  show  courtesy 
to  every  sort  of  music,  and  would  not  damn  the 
worst  prayer-meeting  or  variety  tune,  tor  fear  of 
hurting  some  publisher's  feehngs.  It  is  of  other 
stuff  that  the  really  useful  musical  journalists  must 
be  made. 

The  regrets  all  over  the  country  are  more  or  less 
folderol,  since  their  feeling  practically  expressed  in 
subscriptions  would  hav^  rendered  its  verbal  ex- 
pression unnecessary.  But  they  are  especially  su- 
perfluous in  Boston,  whose  musical  public  has  shown 
a  gross  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Dwight,  and  a  shallow 
valueiug  of  his  work  which  no  amount  of  flatter}' 
now  can  gloss  over.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  now 
going  on  in  regard  to  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  great  con- 
ductor of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  and  Harvard  sym- 
phony concerts,  —  the  entire  body  of  standard  mu- 
sical entertainments  in  Boston  for  almost  if  not 
quite  a  generation.  Now  one  of  the  rich  Bostoni- 
ans  has  gone  wild  over  Georg  Henschel,  and  has 
endowed  an  orchestra  with  liiin  for  leader,  in  such 
wise  as  ought  to  have  been  done  for  Zerrahn  many 
years  ago.  Boston  is  to  be  wished  much  joy  of 
Henschel,  but  despite  all  his  qualifications  and  am- 
bitions, this  brilliant  young  man  is  not  yet  great, 
nor  devoid  of  grave  faults,  and  it  may  well  be 


questioned  whether  he  will  last.  He  is  in  a  trying 
position,  —  as  whoever  essays  musical  journalism 
after  John  Sullivan  Dwight  will  be. 

(From  tlae  Boston  Transcript,  July  23.3 

The  Springfield  Republican's  heat  over  the  stop- 
ping of  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music  is  amazing,  ac- 
quired at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene,  and  also 
somewhat  de  trop.  Mr.  Dwight,  who  is  apparently 
enjoying  liis  well-earned  oti^nn  cum  diynitate,  might 
well  pray  to  be  spared  from  such  ill-informed  cham- 
pionship. 

(From  the  Springfield  Rejiublican,  July  24.) 

Tliere  is  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  over 
the  stopping  of  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned,  for  Mr. 
Dwight  never  failed  of  appreciation  from  them. 
The  New  York  Sun  eulogizes  Mr.  Dwight  as  the 
Republican  has  done,  saying  that  "  liis  voice  has  for 
thirty  years  been  heard  advocating  and  encourag- 
ing whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  art,  and  at  the 
end  it  is  as  with  many  otlier  prophets,  discourage- 
ment and  failure."  Tlie  Sun  recognizes  also  the 
defects  of  his  exclusive  devotion  to  the  elder  com- 
posers, and  his  neglect  of  news,  but  declares  that, 
after  all,  his  journal's  influence  has  been  "deep  and 
abiding  throughout  tlie  country  in  the  direction  of 
sterling  music,"  "has  set  the  feet  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  musical  scholars  in  the  right  path,"  and 
now  perishes,  "the  oldest  and  most  honorable  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  musical  journalism  in  this 
country."  The  Boston  tea-table  paper,  however, 
seems  to  consider  Mr.  Dwight  and  his  Journal  as 
private  Boston  matters,  and  thinks  it  strange  and 
superfluous  that  anybody  outside  of  Boston  should 
take  any  interest  in  the  event.  But  human  nature 
is  so  made  that  the  interesting  will  interest,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  is,  and  Mr.  Dwight  has  been  much  too 
important  for  Boston  to  smother.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to 
find  that  the  so-called  musical  public  of  Boston 
doesn't  tliink  enough  of  his  work  to  support  his 
journal,  but  prefers  Dexter  Smith  and  Earl  Marble. 
(From  Harj?er's  Weehty  [G.  W.  Curtis],  August  G.) 

We  observe  with  regret  that  Dwiyht's  Journal  of 
Music  is  to  be  suspended.  It  has  been  published 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  been 
constantly  at  the  head  of  musical  journalism.  In- 
deed, Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  will  be  remembered  as 
the  first  of  musical  critics  of  the  highest  character 
in  this  country.  His  lectures  ^  upon  the  great  com- 
posers in  Boston  forty  years  ago  set  the  key  for  tlie 
general  American  appreciation  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  and  all  the  years  and  all  the  great 
performances  of  the  works  of  those  composers 
since  that  time  have  but  confirmed  Mr.  Dwight's 
judgments. 

In  his  journal  he  lias  always  maintained  the 
highest  and  severest  standard.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
sometimes  urged  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  his 
taste  demanded  the  dryer  and  dryer  strain,  and  that 
Bach  was  almost  too  melodious  and  popular.  But 
these  were  only  the  harmless  jests  of  respect  for 
an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  best  and  an  unsparing 
antipathy  to  all  charlatanry  in  music.  Although 
the  Journal  stops,  its  influence  will  always  be  felt. 
It  has  done  its  work  in  developing  a  popular  taste 
for  the  noblest  productions  of  a  great  art,  and  the 
name  of  John  Sullivan  Dwight  will  be  honorably 
and  indissolubly  associated  with  the  history  of 
music  in  this  country. 

(From  the  ?sew  York  Tribwne,  August  7.) 

Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music  has  been  discontinued 
after  an  existence  of  twentj'-nine  years.  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight,  the  editor,  is  a  sound  and  scholarly 
musician,  and  a  careful  and  honest  critic,  and  it  is 
to  his  influence,  exerted  personally  and  through  his 
paper,  that  Boston  is  largely  indebtedfor  the  ad- 
vance in  musical  cultivation  which  has  taken  place 
there  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  Journal  will  be  viewed  with 
marked  regret,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Dwight  will  not  withdraw  himself  altogether  from 
musical  affairs,  in  which  he  has  made  liis  influence 
felt  so  long  and  so  beneficially. 

(From  Church's  Musical  Visitor,  Ciucinnati.) 

Under  the  heading  "  The  End  of  a  long  Story," 
in  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music  for  July  16,  Mr.  John 


S.  Dwight  announces  the  suspension  of  the  publi- 
cation of  that  journal  with  the  next  issue.  Want 
of  support  is  the  cause,  the  paper  having  been 
published  at  an  actual  loss  for  some  time  past. 
Although  support  by  subscription  and  advertising 
had  been  promised  in  order  to  prevent  this  disaster, 
yet  the  hopes  thus  raised  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, the  paper  suffering  a  falling  off  both  in 
subscription  and  advertising,  of  so  serious  a  nature 
as  to  oblige  the  editor  to  close  up  abruptlj'.  "Be- 
sides," he  says,  "  we  are  weary  with  the  long  work 
(twenty-nine  years),  seeing  that  it  has  to  be  carried 
on  under  such  discouraging  conditions,  and  within 
such  economical  and  narrow  limits  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  Journal  what  we  wish  it  to  be." 

So  ends  the  career  of  another  musical  journal. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  a  "  peoples'  paper,"  yet  it 
doubtless  had  a  use,  and  performed  it.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  infiuence,  it  can  truly  be  said  of 
it  that  from  the  first  it  has  nobly  held  to  its  convic- 
tions, swerving  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left.  Peace  to  its  ashes,  and  rest  and  recuperation 
to  its  honored  editor. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  July  30.) 

But  lately  we  had  to  record  the  withdrawal  of 
La  Recue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  from  the  hon- 
orable company  of  art  journals.  Now,  after  a 
career,  if  not  quite  so  long,  in  no  degree  less  praise- 
worthy, an  old  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic is  about  to  follow  suit.  The  subjoined  appears 
in  the  number  of  Dtoiyht's  Journal  of  Music  (Bos- 
ton) for  Saturday,  July  16. 

That  this  announcement  will  be  perused  with 
earnest  regret  we  feel  assured.  Truth  is  that 
Dwiyht's  Journal  was  hardly  "  spicy "  enough  for 
many  of  our  go-ahead  cousins.  Exclusively  de- 
voted to  art  culture,  art  record,  art  criticism,  and 
the  interests  of  art  generally,  it  from  the  beginning 
consistently  disdained  personalities,  for  which  rea- 
son, apart  from  genuine  worth  as  an  intelligent 
organ  of  opinion  and  a  chronicle  to  which,  however 
judgments  vary,  implicit  confidence  might  be  given, 
it  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  grateful  remembrance. 
(From  the  London  Figaro,  August  G.) 

The  oldest  of  the  American  musical  papers, 
Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music,  will  be  discontinued 
after  its  next  number.  Its  editor,  the  veteran  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  frankly  o)Vns,  etc.  .  .  .  The  truth 
is  that  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music  has  outlived  its 
time.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  founded 
by  Mr.  D-wight,  musical  matters  in  the  United 
States  were  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now.  The  love  of  music  has  not  only  increased, 
but  musical  newspapers  are  far  more  numerous 
than  they  were.  Those  musical  newspapers  are  of 
a  more  energetic  character  than  the  traditions  of 
Dwight's  Journal  would  allow  ;  while  the  more  influ- 
ential of  American  music-lovers  are  deeply  im- 
bued [?]  with  the  love  of  that  modern  German 
school  with  which  Mr.  Dwight  can  feel  no  sympa- 
thy. .  .  .  Ear  more  vigorous  treatment  of  musical 
matters  is  now  demanded  by  the  American  people, 
and  thus  it  is  that  Dwiyht's  Journal  dies  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  time,  and  with  the  honor  which  attaches 
to  a  long  and  unblemished  career. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER    3,   1881. 


VALEDICTORY. 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Journal  of 
Music  which  has  so  long  borne  our  name.  For 
needed  rest,  as  well  as  to  gain  time  for  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  practical  problems  (out  of  which 
however,  nothing  has  yet  come),  this  post  mortem 
number  (so  to  speak,  considering  how  many  obit- 
uary eulogies  and  lessons  it  has  called  forth)  has 
been  delayed  beyond  our  original  intention.  In 
the  last  number  (July  16)  we  frankly  gave  the 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance :  namely,  that  the 
paper  does  not  pay,  but  actually  entails  a  loss 
upon  its  editor,  and  that  said  editor,  conscious  of 
his  own  shortcomings,  is  heartily  weary  of  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  thing  alive  within  such  eco- 
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nomical  limits  as  render  it  impossible  to  make 
such  a  journal  as  he  has  desired. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  in  this  country  now,  and 
never  has  been,.  an_v  adequate  demand  or  support 
for  a  musical  journal  of  the  highest  tone  and  char- 
acter. The  last  experiment  of  any  promise,  the 
Musical  Review,  established  in  New  York  less 
than  three  years  ago,  was  unable  to  complete  its 
second  year.  The  musical  papers  that  live  and 
flourish  financially  are  those  that  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  music  trade  and  manufacture,  and  which 
abound  in  endless  columns  of  insignificant  three- 
line  items  of  intelligence  or  news  ;  the  slang  term 
"  newsy  "  is  a  description  which  they  covet.  A 
journal  which  devotes  itself  to  art  for  art's  sake, 
and  strives  to  serve  the  ends  of  real  culture,  how- 
ever earnestly  and  ably,  gets  praise  and  compli- 
ment, but  not  support. 

Besides,  such  is  the  spirit  of  competition,  that 
the  moment  a  paper  seems  to  be  beginning  to  suc- 
ceed, instead  of  concentrating  forces  upon  it  to 
build  it  up  to  self-sustaining  strength,  others, 
roused  by  its  e,xample,  start  some  new  and  rival 
enterprise,  dividing  the  support  which  might  have 
gone  to  one  really  good,  important  journal,  or  to 
two  or  three  good  ones.  When  we  began  in  1852, 
there  were  barely  three  or  four  musical  journals 
in  this  country.  Now  they  count  by  the  hundred, 
almost  every  important  music-dealer  publishing 
his  own  organ. 

Again,  when  we  began,  musical  literature  of 
any  consequence,  in  the  English  language,  was 
extremely  meagre.  We  had  to  translate  largely 
from  the  German  and  the  French,  to  furnish  val- 
uable matter  for  our  readers.  All  this  is  changed. 
Musical  writers,  criticisms,  biograpliies,  histories, 
analyses  of  great  musical  works,  abound.  Es- 
pecially has  the  attention  paid  to  music  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  increased  of  late,  while  in 
their  quality  the  newspaper  criticisms  sliow  a 
very  marked  improvement.  Musical  journals  as 
such,  therefore,  such  as  may  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  culture  and  the  public  taste  some  years 
ago,  now  naturally  seem  almost  superfluous.  So 
long  as  the  average  music-loving,  or  music-curious, 
citizen  can  read  the  notice  of  the  last  night's 
concert,  fresh  and  earl}',  as  he  takes  his  buck- 
wheats, smoking  hot,  over  his  breakfast-table,  he 
is  not  apt  to  trouble  himself  to  look  into  a  special- 
ist paper  once  or  twice  a  month  to  keep  him  up 
to  the  true  pitch  of  opinion.  Of  course  it  is  use- 
less for  a  slow,  fortnightly  journal,  limited  to 
eight  pages,  to  compete  with  the  daily  newspaper 
in  its  speciality  of  news. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  putting  out  of  sight  the 
fact,  that  the  great  tliemes  for  discussion,  criti- 
cism, literary  exposition  and  description,  which 
inspired  us  in  this  journal's  prime,  the  master- 
works  and  character  and  meaning  of  the  immor- 
tal ones  like  Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  and  the  rest,  although  they  cannot 
be  exhausted,  yet  inevitably  lose  the  charm  of 
novelty.  We  have  said  our  say  about  them  all 
so  often,  and  so  fully,  have  preached  so  many 
sermons  on  these  glorious  texts,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  anything  new  to  say.  What  more  can  one 
write,  for  instance,  about  the  five  and  sixtieth 
Christmas  performance  of  the  Messiah  ? —  except 
to  compare  the  singers,  or  to  criticise  the  execu- 
tion, and  those  are  matters  of  but  momentary 
consequence.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  same 
with  the  Passion  Music  of  Bach.  The  thou"-hts 
we  then  insisted  on  from  inmost  conviction,  with 
a  zeal  for  inciting  others  to  seek,  and  helping 
others  to  appreciate  tlie  divine  power  and  beauty 
and  great  meaning  of  those  inspired  art  creations, 
are  now  become  the  common  property  of  all  the 
world.  Of  course  we  never  owned  them,  but  we 
felt  them  and  endeavored,  somewhat  successfully 
within  a  narrow,  slowly  widening  circle  to  make 


others  feel  their  truth.  All  true  thought,  truly 
stated,  inevitably  crumbles  in  the  course  of  time  in- 
to the  smallest  current  coin.  Lacking  tlie  genius  to 
make  the  old  seem  new,  we  candidly  confess  that 
what  now  challenges  the  world  as  new  in  music 
fails  to  stir  us  to  the  same  depths  of  soul  and  feel- 
ing that  the  old  masters  did  and  doubtless  always 
will.  Startling  as  the  new  composers  are,  and 
novel,  curious,  brilliant,  beautiful  at  times,  they 
do  not  inspire  us  as  we  have  been  inspired  be- 
fore, and  do  not  bring  us  nearer  heaven  (in  fact 
"  the  other  place  "  is  where  some  of  them  seem 
most  at  liome !)  We  feel  no  inward  call  to  the 
proclaiming  of  the  new  gospel.  We  have  tried 
to  do  justice  to  these  works  as  they  have  claimed 
our  notice,  and  have  omitted  no  intelligence  of 
them  which  came  within  the  limits  of  our  columns, 
but  we  lack  motive  for  entering  their  doubtful 
service ;  we  are  not  ordained  their  prophet.  If 
these  had  been  enthroned  the  Dii  majores  of  the 
musical  Olympus,  and  there  had  been  no  greater 
gods  :  if  the  contributions  of  the  past  thirty  years 
to  musical  production  were  the  whole  of  music, 
we  never  should  have  dreamed  of  establishing  a 
musical  journal,  nor  would  Music  have  been  able 
to  seduce  us  from  other  paths,  in  which,  by  per- 
severing, we  might  possibly  have  done  more  good. 
It  may  be  all  a  prejudice ;  perhaps  we  are  one- 
sided ;  perhaps  too  steady  contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  the  great  age  has  seared  our  eyeballs  for 
the  modern  splendors;  but  we  prefer  to  leave 
these  and  their  advocacy  to  "  whom  it  may  con- 
cern." Doubtless  here  is  one  secret  of  much  of 
the  indifference  to  this  journal :  the  "  disciples 
of  the  newness  "  feel  that  it  has  not  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  would  call  the  new  musical 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  innocent  inquirers  take 
the  cue  from  them.  But  we  revenge  ourselves 
with  pointing  to  the  unmistakeable  fact,  that  in 
the  concert-giving  experience  of  to-day,  at  least 
in  Boston,  the  prurient  appetite  for  novelty  (new 
fashions)  seems  to  have  reached  its  first  stage  of 
satiety,  and  that  programmes  must  in  the  main 
be  classical  to  secure  good  audiences  in  the  long 
run.  If  we  in  any  humble  way  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  good  result,  we  may  at  least 
feel  that  our  labor  has  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  our 
failure  to  make  this  journal  what  it  should  be,  we 
are  disposed  to  find  them  mostly  in  the  editor 
himself.  We  cannot  endorse  the  too  kind  sug- 
gestion of  the  sympathizing  writer  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  that  Boston,  or  that  the  musical 
public  anywhere,  has  been  "  ungrateful "  to  us. 
Surely  we  can  complain  of  no  "  ingratitude  "  on 
the  part  of  the  press ;  its  treatment  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  generous  and  appreciative ;  wit- 
ness the  "  obituaries  "  we  have  copied,  not  omit- 
ting frank  and  honest  strictures  on  our  course. 
We  have  long  realized  that  we  were  not  made 
for  the  competitive,  sharp  enterprise  of  modern 
journalism.  That  turn  of  mind  which  looks  at 
the  ideal  rather  than  the  practicable,  and  the 
native  indolence  of  temperament  which  some- 
times goes  with  it,  have  made  our  movements 
slow.  Hurry  who  will,  we  rather  wait  and  take 
our  chance.  The  work  which  could  not  be  done 
at  leisure,  and  in  disregard  of  all  immediate 
effect,  we  have  been  too  apt  to  feel  was  hardly 
worth  the  doing.  To  be  first  in  the  field  with 
an  announcement,  or  a  criticism,  or  an  idea,  was 
no  part  of  our  ambition ;  how  can  one  recognize 
competitors,  or  enter  into  competition,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  eye  upon  the  truth  ?  If  one 
have  anything  worth  saying,  will  it  not  be  as  good 
to-morrow  as  to-day?  A  poor  qualification  for 
the  journalistic  scramble  of  this  year  1881  !  In- 
deed we  cannot  scramble.  And,  far  from  making 
any  boast  of  it,  we  must  accuse  oursclf  of  great 
omissions  and  pi-ocrastinations  not  in  accordance 


with  the  modern  idea  of  an  editor,  even  in  the 
quiet  field  of  Art.  Yet  somehow  we  feel  that  we 
have  performed  a  considerable  amount  of  labor, 
such  as  it  was,  in  our  day. 

One  of  our  frank  contemporaries,  whom  we 
copy  elsewhere,  says  that  this  has  never  been  a 
"  peoples'  "  paper.  Yes,  you  have  us  there.  To 
be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  your  sense,  we 
never  felt  to  be  our  mission.  Non  omnia  possvr 
mus  omnes.  We  do  not  believe  in  writing  down 
to  people.  We  have  been  perhaps  too  sensi- 
tively unwilling  to  insult  the  popular  intelligence 
by  thinking  anything  too  good  —  any  thought,  or 
view  of  Art,  or  any  music  —  for  the  averacre 
listener  or  reader.  "  State  the  best  that  there  is 
in  you  and  the  great  world  will  come  round  to 
you ; "  that,  in  effect,  is  the  Emersonian  maxim 
which  has  saved  many  an  ingenuous  young  mind 
from  renouncing  its  birthright.  The  few,  the 
most  appreciative  (and  they  are  not  always  the 
most  technically  prepared  ones)  must  be  reached 
first;  what  these  see,  feel  and  approve,  will 
surely  make  its  way  to  wider  and  wider  accept- 
ance. This  at  least  has  been  the  lesson  of  our 
life.  Now  if  you  begin  with  trying  to  ingratiate 
the  general  mass,  "  the  people,"  you  are  in  danger 
either  of  talking  baby  talk  to  them,  or  of  turnino- 
your  art  journal  into  a  musical  primer  and  ABC 
book,  or  of  chopping  everything  up  into  that 
poor  mincemeat  (too  often  dogs'  meat)  of  small 
paragraphs  and  items,  which  so  abound  in  many 
musical  papers,  and  which  catch  the  idle  eye,  but 
do  not  inform  the  mind ;  or  of  running  into  petty 
personalities,  which  may  "  spice  "  a  paper,  while 
they  sink  its  dignity ;  or  finally,  you  fall  into  the 
temptation  of  always  striving  after  and  proclaim- 
ing the  exceptional,  when  wholesome  daily  bread 
is  the  thing  most  wanted.  On  this  point  we 
make  our  own  confession  without  shame.  In  the 
lower  stages  of  culture,  the  people,  especially  we 
Americans,  are  easily  stirred  up  to  "  seek  a  sio-n," 
to  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  every  so-called  "  bio' 
thing."  World's  fairs  are  on  the  brain,  and 
threaten  us  so  frequently  that  the  exceptional 
spreads  over  all,  and  there  is  no  room,  time  or 
thought  left  for  the  common.  It  tends  to  be  all 
mountain  with  no  valleys ;  all  excitement,  no 
repose ;  all  exception  and  no  rule.  In  music, 
too,  we  have  our  monster  festivals  and  Peace 
Jubilees,  each  seeking  to  surpass  the  other  by  its 
unprecedented  scale  of  magnitude,  as  if  the 
measure  of  value  were  mere  size.  We  have 
borne  our  share  of  satire  and  rebuke  in  times 
past  for  our  cold  response  to  such  appeals.  We 
think  the  world  shows  signs  of  coming  round  to 
our  unpopular  way  of  thinking.  And  we  con- 
gratulate our  Boston,  at  least,  that  she  has  out- 
grown such  childish  ambitions,  and  has  settled 
down  upon  regular  triennial  oratorio  festivals 
(like  those  of  Birmingham  and  the  Rhine  cities) 
within  the  limits  of  artistic  taste  and  common- 
sense. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  return  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  our  faithful  and  able  contributors  and 
correspondents,  with  all  of  whom  it  has  been  a 
labor  of  love,  a  service  of  sincere  devotion  to  the 
good  cause  in  music,  to  help  us  make  the  Journal 
useful  and  attractive.  Some  of  these  have  stood 
by  us  from  the  first  and  proved  themselves  true 
friends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  our 
subscribers.  On  their  account  especially  it  makes 
us  sad  to  feel  that  the  little  bark,  which  they 
have  helped  so  long  to  keep  afloat,  cheering  our 
loneliness  in  the  long  work,  must  now  go  down 
before  reaching  the  end  of  its  thirtieth  annual 
voyage.  They  have  not  the  comfort,  which  we 
shall  have,  of  a  great  sense  of  rest  and  freedom 
when  the  burden  is  rolled  oil  from  our  shoulders. 

But  we  do  not  despair  of  musical  journalism. 
If  it  is  impracticable  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  little  one-man  organ  like  our  own,  without  cap- 
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ital,  without  the  means  of  enlargement,  and  un- 
willing to  avail  itself  of  questionable  and  dis- 
tasteful Trays  for  gaining  circulation,  it  is  still 
possible  that  some  day  somebody  will  furnish  the 
means  for  building  up  a  journal  upon  a  much 
broader  foundation,  with  capital,  with  room  for 
greater  variety  of  matter  in  its  columns,  with 
means  of  commanding  iirst-olass  paid  contrib- 
utors, and  with  not  merely  one  to  do  all  the  edi- 
torial work,  but  with  a  corps  of  editors,  each 
responsible  in  his  department,  and  representing, 
it  may  be,  various  sides  in  some  of  the  great  ques- 
tions, as  of  old  and  new  school.  Such  a  journal 
would  absorb  any  rivals  worth  absorbing ;  it 
would  have  news  enough,  well-sifted  news,  in 
spite  of  the  newspapers,  while  it  could  aiford  to 
treat  at  length,  without  fear  or  favor,  questions 
of  principle  and  taste  in  Art.  All  this  combined 
under  one  experienced,  catholic  and  comprehen- 
sive head,  who  need  not  feel  always  bound  to 
write  himself  on  every  topic,  would  be  a  musical 
journal  worth  the  while.  It  is  essentially  the 
plan  suggested  by  our  unknown  warm  sympa- 
thizer in  the  Springfield  JRejmhlican.  We  doubt 
not  it  will  come.  Some  music-loving  millionaire, 
not  content  with  guarantying  orchestras  and 
building  splendid  music-halls,  will  some  day  feel 
the  need  of  a  great,  many-sided,  high-toned  musi- 
cal journal.  We  may  live  to  see  it  after  the 
springs  of  active  energy  are  dried  up  in  our- 
selves. But  Art  is  long,  though  life  is  short. 
And  so  we  humbly  take  our  leave. 

John  S.  Dwight. 


MUSIC   IN  THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

What  follows  was  intended  for  the  concludincr 
portion  of  a  chapter  of  Musical  History  prepared 
■for  the  "Memorial  History  of  Boston."  That 
chapter  has  grown  to  such  unexpected  length 
that  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  omitted  for  the 
present,  leaving  us  free  to  give  this  portion  in 
this  final  number  of  our  Journal.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  is  history,  and  not  criticism. 
We  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
mooted  questions  about  To>iic  Sol-Fa,  "  absolute 
pitch,"  or  the  "  movable  Do."  We  only  aim  to 
show  what  has  been  done,  and  show  the  promise 
of  the  future. 

Let  us  step  down  for  a  moment  from  the  heights 
and  the  high  schools  of  art,  from  symphonv  and 
oratorio,  and  from  the  university,  and  watch  be- 
ginnings in  the  very  nursery.  Let  us  look  into 
the  public  schools,  where  singing  has  been  taught 
on  a  progressive  system,  from  the  youngest  pri- 
maries upward,  both  by  rote  and  note,  for  at 
least  forty  years.  This  movement  started  rather 
-vaguely  to  be  sure,  contenting  itself  at  first  with 
demonstrating  that  all  children,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  only  enough  to  "  prove  the  rule,"  can 
be  taught  to  sing.  It  was  the  assertion  of  a 
faith,  rejected  by  our  Puritan  forefathers,  in  the 
musical  nature  of  man.  It  has  grown  up  into 
something  which  can  properly  be  called  a  Bos- 
ton institution  ;  and  if  its  principle  is  sound,  the 
germ  of  a  musical  future  is  contained  in  it. 

It  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  old  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  (1833-41),  and  to  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge, 
by  what  he  heard  and  saw  in  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  where  vocal  music  was  tauo-ht 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  common  education. 
After  his  return  to  Boston  he  stated  his  experi- 
ence and  his  conviction  before  a  meeting  of  the 
.friends  of  education.  This  was  in  1830.  In  Jan- 
.uary,  1832,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  report 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
.■Committee,  Mr.  George  H.  Snelling,  it  was  voted 
.that  the  experiment. should  be  tried  in  one  school 
of  each  primary  district.  In  1836,  in  response  to 
a  memorial  from  the  Academy,  the  School  Com- 
mittee voted  to  have  music  taught  in  four  of  the 


grammar  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  Acad- 
emy. That  meant  practically  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  and  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian,  or  inductive,  method,  first  applied 
to  music  by  Nageli  of  Zurich,  and  embodied  in 
Mason's  Academy  Manual.  For  some  time  the 
brave  resolution  was  not  seconded  by  prompt  and 
adequate  municipal  appropriations.  But  mean- 
while Dr.  Mason  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal 
and  tact,  gratuitously,  to  testing  the  plan  in  a  sin- 
gle school,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
voted  to  employ  a  salaried  teacher  of  singing,  for 
not  more  tlian  two  hours  each  week,  in  each  of 
the  grammar  schools.  This  the  Academy's  Re- 
port for  1839  declared  to  be  "  the  Magna  Charta 
of  musical  education  in  this  countrj'." 

So  the  work  went  on,  under  the  personal  in- 
struction of  Messrs.  Mason,  Webb,  and  others, 
steadily  and  slowly  gaining  ground,  despite  the 
intermittent  faith  and  sympathy  of  new  School 
Committees.  In  1846,  ten  of  the  schools  were 
assigned  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  ten  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Ba- 
ker, as  head  music  teacher. 

In  1848,  two  half-hour  lessons  were  required 
each  week  for  every  pupil ;  and  in  some  schools 
the  regular  female  teachers  and  ushers  were  so- 
far  initiated  into  the  method  as  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  lessons  between  the  visits  of  the  mu- 
sical instructors.  Pianos  also  were  provided. 
Vain  efforts  had  been  made  for  years  to  revive 
the  attention  paid  to  music  in  the  primary  schools, 
beginning  at  the  root  of  the  matter ;  for  in  the 
earliest  years,  almost  in  infancy,  the  ear  should 
be  made  familiar  with  musical  tones  and  acquire 
some  practice  both  in  singing  and  in  reading 
them  from  notes,  as  a  foundation  for  all  further 
progress.  Let  the  little  child  learn  properly  to 
sing  even  the  simplest  melody  ;  let  him  identify 
each  tone  which  he  delights  to  hear  and  make 
with  corresponding  characters  upon  the  staff,  and 
with  those  syllables,  numbers,  letters  which  con- 
ventionally denote  the  relations  of  the  tones  to 
one  another  and  to  a  common  kej'-tone  ;  let  him 
feel  every  day  the  rhythmical  deliglit  of  singino- 
with  his  fellows  in  good  time  and  tune  ;  let  him 
be  led  unconsciously  to  know  concord  from  dis- 
cord, to  feel  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  chord,  and 
to  some  slight  extent  to  sing  in  parts  with  other 
voices,  —  and  his  interest  in  music  is  secured  for 
life ;  he  will  grow  up  sensitive,  attentive  to  the 
music  made  about  him,  even  if  he  should  not  be- 
come much  of  a  singer  himself.  This  is  the  time 
for  loosening  the  soil,  so  that  any  latent  germs  of 
native  talent  may  find  an  outlet  to  the  light. 
The  older  schools  were  taught  at  disadvantage 
until  this  preparatory  period  was  provided  for. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  musical  school  festival 
held  in  the  Music  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  1858,  that  the  true  value  of  such  an  ele- 
ment in  early  education  vividly  impressed  most 
of  the  believers  in  our  public  schools  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  free  institutions.  The  lovely  spec- 
tacle, together  with  the  inspiring  thrill  of  the 
united  fresh  and  silvery  voices  of  twelve  hundred 
children,  in  cheerful  songs,  or  in  sustained  tones 
of  solemn  chorals,  brought  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter home  to  all  present.  Those  annual  festivals, 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  forethought,  zeal 
and  organizing  faculty  of  one  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  grew  more 
and  more  impressive  year  by  year,  and  told  of 
steady  progress,  so  that  it  became  ah  easier  mat- 
ter to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  whole  connnittee 
and  of  Boston  for  complete  and  systematic  meas- 
ures. From  that  year  (1858)  a  standing  sub- 
committee on  music,  of  five  members,  became  a 
part  of  the  annual  distribution  of  functions  in  the 
school  committee.  Dr.  Upham  was  the  chairman 
of  the  five.  It  was  ordered  that  two  hours  weekly 
should  be  given  in  each  grammar  school  to  sing- 
ing-, practice  of  notation,  scales  and  reading  sim- 


ple music,  under  the  teachers  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, Messrs.  Butler,  Bruce  and  Drake.  In  the 
primaries  there  was  to  be  singing  at  the  openino- 
and  close  of  each  school  session,  with  what  'more 
might  be  thought  expedient.  Mr.  Zerrahn  was 
employed  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
partly  to  the  end  of  qualifying  the  pupils  to  teach 
music  as  well  as  the  other  usual  branches. 

We  need  not  follow  the  wavering  policy  of 
successive  school  committees  regarding  both  the 
musical  instruction  and  the  annual  Festivals ; 
these  inspiring  exhibitions  have  been  greatly 
missed  for  seven  or  eight  years  past.  More  than 
once  the  work  of  years  was  undone  by  some  un- 
easy change  of  measures,  and  hope  deferred, 
though  not  discouraged. 

At  last,  in  1864,  a  most  important  step  was 
taken ;  the  problem  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools  was  met  in  earnest.  A  man  ap- 
peared with  the  peculiar  gift  for  such  a  task,  pos- 
sessed with  the  genius  of  love  and  patience  for 
it,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  unbounded  devotion,  full 
of  invention,  and  with  a  remai-kable  tact  for  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  —  Mr.  Luther  W. 
Mason,  whose  labors  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati 
had  attracted  much  attention.  He  managed  soon 
to  interest  the  smallest  children.  The  casual 
visitor  would  find  them  singing  naturally  and 
sweetly,  —  nearly  all  of  them  —  first  simple  tunes 
by  ear  or  imitation,  and  gradually  by  note.  He 
prepared  useful  cha,rts,  in  large  characters,  con- 
taining the  essential  progressive  exercises.  He 
also  had  translated  and  printed  in  convenient 
little  books  the  successive  parts  of  "  Hohmann's 
Practical  Course,"  containing  a  progressive  series 
of  songs,  duets,  etc.,  as  well  as  exercises,  suited 
to  the  different  ages  of  the  children.  A  profes- 
sor of  gymnastics  and  of  elocution  was  employed, 
so  that  the  right  posture  of  the  body  and  the 
right  way  of  breathing  were  made  auxiliary  to  the 
production  of  a  full,  true,  sustained  tone.  In  one 
year  Mr.  Mason  had  established  his  system  in 
185  of  the  250  primary  schools.  It  was  not  lone 
before  they  began  to  sing  in  parts  of  simple  har- 
mony, and  to  take  delight  in  holding  out  tlae  tones 
of  a  full  chord.  Essentially  the  same  method 
was  adopted  and  developed  further  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  by  Mr.  Sharland,  Mr.  Holt,  and 
others,  who  have  shown  astonishing  results  in  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  pupils  read  at 
sight,  name  the  tones  which  the  teacher  or  vis- 
itor hums  to  them  or  strikes  on  the  piano,  and 
even  analyze  a  chord  when  struck.  In  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  Mr.  Eichber"',  who 
for  some  years  has  held  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  musical  instruction  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  has  carried  the  development 
still  farther,  so  that  it  is  really  an  artistic  pleas- 
ure to  hear  his  classes  of  young  ladies,  many  of 
them  destined  to  become  teachers  in  their  turn, 
sing  from  the  choice  collection  of  pieces  in  three 
and  four  part  harmony  which  he  has  prepared 
for  their  use. 

In  1868  Mr.  Eichberg  was  commissioned  to 
visit  the  schools  abroad,  and  made  an  elaborate 
report  upon  the  music  teaching  he  had  witnessed 
in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Dresden, 
Frankfort,  and  Bavaria,  to  which  was  appended 
a  very  full  list  of  suitable  works  for  such  instruc- 
tion. 

In  1870  a  complete  progressive  course  was 
mapped  out,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high- 
est grammar  class.  But  the  good  work  done  in 
the  Girls'  High  Schools  was  not,  and  is  not  yet,  ex- 
tended into  the  English  High  and  Latin  Schools 
for  boys.  In  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  the 
educational  system  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
was  fully  represented  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  In  his  report  he  says :  "  The  system 
of  musical  instruction  in  our  schools,  as  represent- 
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ed  by  the  last  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music,  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  thu 
programme  for  musical  instruction  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  schools,  the  musical  text-books  by 
Messrs.  Eichberg,  Sharland,  Holt,  and  Mason, 
and  especially  the  four  series  of  musical  charts  by 
Luther  W.  Mason,  was  unanimously  and  emphati- 
cally declared  by  the  able  committee  of  experts 
on  this  subject  to  be  the  best  in  existence.  The 
charts,  which  are  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  la- 
bor and  experiments  by  Mr.  Mason,  were  regard- 
ed as  vastly  superior  to  everything  else  of  the 
kind  known  to  exist,  and  accordingly  their  au- 
thor was  honored  by  the  award  of  a  Medal  of 
Merit."  At  the  Centennial  E.xhibition  in  Phila- 
delphia (1876)  these  music  charts  and  method 
were  much  admired  by  foreign  visitors,  especially 
by  the  Japanese  Commissioners,  whose  glowing 
report  to  the  educational  authorities  of  their  own 
government  led  to  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Mason  to 
introduce  his  system  personally  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  of  Japan.  For  several  years,  with 
every  convenience  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  has. 
been  teaching  the  young  Japanese  in  Tokio  to 
sing  and  read  music  according  to  our  system,  ad- 
ding three  notes  to  their  imperfect  scale,  and  with 
a  success  most  gratifying  to  the  Empress  and  the 
Japanese,  but  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Boston,  which  now  rely  for  musical  in- 
struction on  the  regular  school  teachers.  We 
read,  however,  in  the  school  report  for  1872  that 
in  the  335  primary  schools  there  was  rarely 
found  a  teacher  not  competent  to  teach  element- 
ary music. 

Doubtless  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Only 
ideally  can  the  system  be  called  complete.  As  prac- 
tically embodied  it  is  like  those  ancient  maps,  in 
which  great  regions,  unexplored,  are  only  vaguely 
outlined.  Questions  have  arisen,  and  waverinn- 
policy  has  been  pursued.  Fits  of  municipal  econ- 
omy have  interfered,  if  not  destructively,  at  least 
obstructively.  Indeed  the  whole  method  is  in 
controversy  still.  Some  would  abolish  staff  no- 
tation, and  have  children  taught  upon  the  "  Ton- 
ic Sol-Fa "  plan ;  and  there  is  outcry  against 
what  is  called  the  "  movable  Do,"  in  practice  in 
our  schools  from  the  beginning.  With  all  these 
questions  this  history  has  no  concern.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  teachers  work  in  essential  unity 
of  principle  and  method ,  while  each  is  free  to 
test  and  follow  out  his  own  suggestions.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  the  lessons  are  progressive, 
while  the  teaching  is  objective.  The  child  is  led 
to  recognize  and  feel  the  tones  as  mental  objects 
(so  Mr.  Holt  expresses  it)  ;  while  whatever  of 
technical  theory,  or  musical  grammar,  or  arbi- 
trary conventional  signs  and  devices  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  process,  be  gets  it  all  unconsciously, 
as  one  learns  to  know  the  streets,  with  the  shop 
signs,  by  often  passing  through  and  by  them. 
He  is  not  dumbfounded  with  theory,  and  with 
dry  memorizing,  before  he  has  begun  to  know 
music,  which  would  be  like  the  old  absurdity  of 
acquiring  English  grammar,  most  abstract  of 
studies,  at  the  unmetaphysical  age  of  early  child- 
hood. 

Music  in  the  schools  has  gone  so  far  that  it 
cannot  go  back.  Generations  are  growing  up 
sensitive  to  musical  tones,  knowing  concord  from 
discord,  attentive  to  music  when  they  hear  it,  in- 
terested in  it,  able  to  sing  somewhat  with  pleas- 
ure to  themselves  and  others,  and  to  read  simple 
music.  What  a  couti'ast  to  the  dearth  of  oppor- 
tunity in  those  old  Puritanic  days  when  a  child, 
had  he  the  genius  of  a  Beethoven  in  him,  found 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  to  call  it  out  1  Look 
on  that  picture,  and  on  this.  There  pleasantness 
was  sin,  and  the  undying  musical  nature  of  man 
(as  real  as  the  religious,  the  intellectual,  the  social 
nature)  was  only  part  of  the  original  depravity. 
Here  you  have  stepped  into  a  public  school,  say 


in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  during 
the  lesson  by  Mr.  Holt,  or  Mr.  Sharland,  and 
you  hear  the  singing  and  catch  the  quick, 
intelligent  replies  of  class  after  class  of  girls 
of  eight,  nine,  ten  years  old,  whose  pale  com- 
plexions tell  of  homes  of  poverty  in  crowded 
lanes  ;  this  is  the  bright  hour  of  their  week ; 
the  hour  of  higher  life  and  consciousness,  of 
innocent  delight  and  sense  of  a  new  power  and 
freedom.  And  they  gain  more  and  more  of  this 
inspiring  and  uplifting  resource  as  they  pass 
through  the  older  grammar  and  the  High  School 
classes,  until  they  are  prepared  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  vocal  clubs,  and  renovate  the  oratorio 
chorus  with  fresh  voices  and  more  skill  in  music 
than  their  fathers  had.  Surely  we  have  made 
progress ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  faithful  to  our 
public  schools,  music,  and  music's  benign  influ- 
ence, wiU  not  die  out  among  us. 


BOSTOls^  MUSIC  HALL. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  not  content  with  giv- 
ing us  a  fine  orchestra  and  a  series  of  twenty  sym- 
phony concerts  at  cheap  prices  for  the  coming 
year,  has  further  added  to  the  public  obligation  by 
purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in  our  noble  Mu- 
sic Hall.  This  ensures  a  new  administration  of  the 
Hall  and  its  restoration  to  the  artistic  uses  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  The  following, 
from  the  Gazette,  is  right  in  sentiment,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

We  are  only  sorry  that  what  is  gained  by  the 
new  entrance  from  Hamilton  Place  is  to  be  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  closing  up  of  the  present 
covered  passage-way  tlirougji  what  was  Bumstead 
Place,  that  right  of  way  having  been  sold  out  to 
advantage,  we  are  told.  On  tlie  otlier  liand  we  are 
assured  that  the  new  entrance  will  be  much  wider 
than  the  present  one,  and  will  afford  more  safety 
to  a  crowd  in  any  panic  that  might  be  apprehend- 
ed. Now  could  the  narrow  eastern  corridor  be 
widened,  or  at  least  gain  a  passage  into  Bromfield 
Street,  the  means  of  exit  would  be  perfect ! 

But  the  greatest  improvement  still  demanded  in 
the  Music  Hall  would  be  the  reconstruction  of  the 
stage  in  permanent  cliorus  seats  rising  amphithe- 
atrically  about  the  organ,  whereby  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  and  other  clioral  bodies  might  rehearse  in 
the  same  seats  in  which  they  were  to  sing  before 
the  public.  This  would  require,  of  course,  the 
bringing  of  the  stage  a  little  further  forward  and 
to  a  lower  point  in  front,  for  it  is  still  too  high  for 
that  part  of  the  audience  who  sit  well  forward  on 
the  floor.  When  not  occupied  by  chorus,  those 
seats  would  be  excellent  for  audience  in  many  kinds 
of  concerts,  especially  to  listen  to  and  watch  the 
flngers  of  a  Rubinstein  or  a  Joseffy.  But  now  for 
the  Gazette. 

This  noble  building  h.is  long  been  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  of  pride  to  the  musical  public  of  our  city. 
Its  ample  size  and  fine  proportious,  its  convenient  en- 
trances, its  secUision  from  noise  and  from  the  garisli 
light  of  day,  its  even  temperature,  perfect  ventilation, 
its  picturesque  light,  and  above  all  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion for  the  proper  effects  of  music,  render  it  one  of 
the  first  halls  in  the  world.  The  orator  standing  in  his 
place  at  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse  is  heard  by  a  full 
house  in  his  natural  voice  without  effort.  The  softest 
of  the  prima  donna's  pianissimos  or  the  lightest  touch 
of  the  pianist  is  audible  everywhere.  The  organ,  too, 
has  served  important  purposes.  It  has  been  a  model 
for  organ-builders,  a  perennial  delight  for  audiences, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  has  furnished  so-called  jokers 
of  other  less  fortunate  cities  with  an  unfailing  topic 
for  ridicule.  When  an  editor  has  been  hard  up  for  -a 
paragraph  he  has  been  able  to  tickle  himself  and  those 
of  his  own  calibre  amazingly  by  some  crank  upon  our 
"big  organ." 

The  conception  of  the  Music  Hall  and  its  organ  dates 
from  a  certain  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation. The  origin.al  subscribers  had  more  thought  of 
the  public  benefit  than  their  own  profit.  Thej'  wanted 
a  temple  of  musical  art.  Year  by  year  It  has  been 
adorned,  and  it  has  now  the  noblest  statue  and  some 
of  the  finest  busts  in  America.  It  is  also  full  of  asso- 
ciations that  touch  the  hearts  of  all  cultivated  people. 
The  annual  oratorios,  the  symphony  concerts,  the 
splendid  civic  baUs,  and  the  long  series  of  vocal  and 


instrumental  performances  by  great  singers  and  play- 
ers, will  be  forever  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  with  the  Music  Hall. 

But  high  ideals  and  pure  art  are  not  often  remuner- 
.ative.  Music,  like  poetry  and  virtue,  must  be  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward.  When  we  plant  our  money 
for  dividends  we  don't  project  music  halls;  we  would 
rather  discover  a  new  "Calumet  and  Hecla."  For 
many  years  the  hall  was  not  a  source  of  profit.  And 
to  this  fact  was  due  a  change  in  its  management  that 
let  in  the  malodorous  shows  of  unhappy  dogs  and  cats, 
and  the  brutal  seWos  of  wrestlers  and  boxers.  People 
who  remember  the  high  and  pure  idea  for  which  the 
beautiful  hall  was  created  were  sad  at  the  thought  that 
Beethoven  and  Bach,  Handel  and  Mozart  should  look 
down  upon  scenes  fitter  for  the  blood-thirsty  public  of 
ancient  Rome  than  for  refined  audiences  in  a  cultivated 
city.    The  charm  of  the  place  was  gone. 

Then  the  proposed  extension  of  Hamilton  Place 
threatened  to  destroy  the  hall,  and  the  controlling  in- 
terest was  in  hands  that  could  not  hold  it  and  were 
ready  to  give  it  up.  The  hall  was  supposed  to  be 
doomed. 

The  whole  situation  was  changed  when  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  after  establishing  a  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  liberality, 
crowned  his  beneficent  undertaking  by  purchasing  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  the  Music  Hall  corporation. 
Mr.  Higginson  has  made  no  announcement  of  his  plans, 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  the  hall  will  be  used  only 
for  purposes  cousistent  with  the  idea  of  a  temple  of  the 
fine  aits.  There  will  be  no  more  heterogeneous  shows, 
nor  walking  matches. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  now  undergoing  a  re- 
juvenation, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Snell, 
the  accomplished  architect  who  planned  it.  New  col- 
ors and  gilding,  new  upholstery  and  other  .adornments 
will  make  it  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Other  changes 
are  also  anticipated,  such  as  re-formation  of  the  lob- 
bies and  a  new  entrance  from  Hamilton  Place. 
♦ 

THE  MUSICAL   OUTLOOK. 

There  can  be  no  fear  lest  Boston  will  not  have 
enough,  especially  of  orchestral  music  in  the  season 
of  1881-2.  There  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  dan- 
ger of  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  of  "  running  It 
into  the  ground."  But  we  shall  see  and  learn. 
What  with  the  Higginson-Henschel  twenty  concerts 
and  twenty  public  rehearsals,  and  with  the  other 
orchestral  societies,  the  vocal  clubs,  the  oratorios, 
and  miscellaneous  and  virtuoso  concerts  of  all 
kinds,  there  are  already  looming  above  the  horizon 
more  than  one  hundred  concerts  such  as  commonly 
tempt  large  audiences.  Let  the  Transcript  count 
them  up  for  us  :  — 

From  present  appearances  there  will  be  more  musi- 
cal entertainments  of  a  high  order  during  the  coming 
season  in  Boston  than  ever  before.  Those  by  the 
clubs  and  societies  will  number  as  follows: 

Apollo  Club 6  concerts. 

Boylston  Club 5        " 

Handel  and  Haydu   Society 4        " 

Harvard  Musical  Association 5        " 

Philharmonic  Society 8        " 

*Cecilia 4        " 

*Euterpe 6         ** 

•Arlington  Club 4        " 

•Probably.  41        " 

Then  there  will  be  the  series  of  twenty  concerts  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (as  the  band  to  be 
directed  by  Mr.  Henschel  will  be  known),  possible 
concerts  by  the  old  Philharmonic  orchestra,  under  Mr. 
Listeiuann's  direction,  and  eight  by  the  New  England 
Conservatory  orchestra,  a  new  scheme  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Zerrahn.  All  of  these  concerts  will  be 
given  by  resident  musicians,  players  or  singers  from 
other  cities  only  appearing  as  soloists  or  assistants. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Four  concerts  of  a  mixed  sort, 
with  famous  soloists,  will  be  included  in  the  lecture 
courses;  two  pertormauces  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  will  be  given  under  Mr.  Thomas's  direction; 
two  concerts  are  announced  by  Manricio  Dengremont, 
one  by  Mme.  Gerster,  and  hist,  not  least  in  import- 
ance, five  by  Mme.  Adelina  Patti.  With  these  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  nearly  a  hundred  musical  enter- 
tainments of  a  high  class,  and  that  without  enumerat- 
ing the  twenty  public  rehearsals  of  Mr.  Henschel's 
orchestra,  and  the  eight  public  rehearsals  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  orchestra.  There  are  few  cities  in 
the  world,  and  none  in  America,  which  can  make  a 
better  showing  in  number,  quality  and  variety  of  con- 
certs offered  for  the  delectation  of  amateurs  and  con- 
noisseurs of  the  tuneful  art.  The  concerts  of  the 
Arlington  and  Cecilia  Clubs  will  be  given  in  Tremont 
Temple,  the  Euterpe  will  probably  occupy  the  Meio- 
naon,  the  Harvards  will  use  the  Boston  Museum,  and 
the  other  societies  and  organizations  will  appear  in 
Music  Hall.  Mr.  Zerrahn  will  remain  in  his  post  of 
director  of  the  concerts  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  and  the  Harvard  "Musical  Association;  Mr. 
Lang  will  continue  to  direct  the  entertainments  of  the 
Apollo  and  Cecilia  Clubs,  and  Mr.  Osgood  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Winch  will  retain  their  positions  as  directors  of 
the  Bovlston  and  Arlington  Clubs,  respectively.    The 
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Philharmonic  society's  concerts  will  he  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Mass.  The  schemes  of  the 
opera  managers  are  not  vet  dirulged.  It  is  given  out 
that  Mr.  Mapleson  will  'come  to  the  Boston  Theatre 
with  a  stronger  company  than  he  has  yet  brought 
here,  and  that  Mr.  Strakosch  will  bring  a  troupe  to  the 
Globe  Theatre,  with  Mme.  Gerster  as  its  prima  donna. 
No  less  than  six  English  opera  or  operetta  troupes  will 
add  still  further  variety  to  the  attractions  of  the  sea- 
son, and  some  important  novelties  will  be  brought  out 
by  them,  Lortzing's  Czco- ond  C'acpentec  and  Varney's 
Musketeers  being  in  the  list  of  promises. 

LOCAL  ITEMS. 

The  Wokcester  Musical  Festival.      The 

great  annual  event  of  its  kind  in  this  region  main- 
tains this  fall  the  customary  high  and  abundant  pro- 
vision for  the  musical  appetite:  it  will  last  five  days, 
September  2(>-30,  and  comprise,  besides  three  important 
choral  works  entire,  a  large  variety  of  music,  vocal, 
orchestral  and  organ.  Verdi's  Manzoni  Requiem  will 
be  given  the  third  evening,  the  Creation  the  following 
afternoon,  and  to  conclude  Friday  evening  Elijah  en- 
tire, for  the  first  time  in  Worces};er;  the  chorus,  "The 
Fire  Descends  from  Heaven,"  heretofore  omitted  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  difficulty,  being  already  rehearsed. 
A  new  thing  in  this  festival  will  be  a  noon  "  organ  lec- 
ture concert,"  by  Frederick  Archer,  the  English  organ- 
ist, composer  and  lecturer;  but  Mr.  Archer  should 
beware  of  Jerome  Hopkins,  who  has  a  lien  on  that  ti- 
tle for  his  own  entertainment.  The  artists  already  en- 
gaged include  Clan  Louise  Kellogg,  who  sings  there 
for  the  first  time  in  America  after  a  European  absence 
of  two  years;  Annie  Louise  Gary,  M.  W.  Whitney, 
Tom  Karl,  Emily  Winant,  —  her  first  singing  in  Wor- 
cester,—  Franz  Remmertz,  Charles  R.  Adams;  also 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Dexter,  Miss  Hattie  Louise  Simms,  Miss 
Alice  Ward,  Mrs.  Grace  Hiltz  Gleason  of  Chicago  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles,  sopranos;  and  the  Schubert  com- 
pany from  the  Boston  Apollo  Club.  The  violinist  The- 
rese  Liebe  and  her  brother  Theodore,  said  to  be  a  fine 
violoncellist,  who  will  make  a  concert  tour  of  the  coun- 
try the  coming  season,  appear  first  together  at  this  fes- 
tival, hastening  their  departure  from  Europe  a  month. 
The  promise  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  generous 
and  assures  an  excellent  festival.  There  are  some  who 
will  regret  the  repetition  of  Verdi's  noisy  requiem,  but 
the  chorus  cannot  possibly  afford  to  dismiss  it  with 
one  rendering  after  the  severe  discipline  of  its  study ; 
it  would  be  a  quite  insufficient  recompense. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  begin,  as 

usual,  their  concerts  on  Christmas  night  with  a  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah ;  on  Good  Friday  Bath's 
"Passion  Music,  according  to  St.  Matthew"  will  be 
sung,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  the  oratorio  of  the 
Creation.  Previous  to  these  last  two  a  concert  will 
be  given  on  Feb.  5,  and  Handel's  Utrecht  "Jubilate" 
and  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  are  to  be  sung. 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  will  fead  the  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  AVhit- 
ney  will  be  two  of  the  principal  soloists. 

James  Edward  Ditson,  youngest  son  of   Oliver 

Ditson,  the  well-known  music  publisher  of  Boston,  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  which  his  father  is  the  head, 
died  at  Upper  Saint  Regis  Lake,  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, Sunday,  Aug.  7,  aged  28  years.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  genial  character,  and  was  universally  beloved. 
The  parents  have  the  sympathy  of  a  very  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  this  trying  bereavement. 

We    are    sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.   Edward  B. 

Perry,  the  pianist,  is  d  isabled  for  all  concert  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  by  a  lame  wrist.  Meanwhile  he 
has  accepted  a  position  as  piano  instructor  at  Oberlin 
College,  iu  Ohio. 

We  have  only  room  to  call  attention  to  Madame 

Seller's  Flourishing  School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadel- 
phia. Its  annual  reports  of  work  and  progress  have 
been  interesting,  and  this  year  more  than  ever. 

You  can  detect  a  false  note  in  the  playing  of  the 

music  of  Mozart  as  readily  as  a  finger  print  on  bur- 
nished silver;  but  in  one  of  the  "  romantic ''  sympho- 
nies of  the  "  intense  "  school,  a  madman  might  be  fid- 
dling away  meanwhile,  and  nobody  would  suspect  that 
it  was  not  "consummate." — Chas.  Dudley  Warner 

Mr.  Thomas  was  to  end  his  Chicago  engage- 
ment on  Aug.  22.  During  the  following  week  he  gave 
concerts  in  Milwaukee,  and  a  week  later  he  will  be  in 
Cincinnati  for  a  series  of  concerts.  He  has  received 
from  Galveston,  Tex.,  an  offer  for  a  week  of  concerts 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Thomas  wiU  return  to  New  York  on 
Sept.  5.  ^__^_^ 

MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  July  27.  In  closing  my  correspondence 
with  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  expressing  a  few  words  of  sincere  regret.  Every 
indication  that  points  to  a  retrograde  movement  in  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  music  cannot  but  be  regarded 
with  sorrow  by  eveiy  honest  musician  or  lover  of  true 
culture.  The  cause  of  music  in  this  country  suffers 
from  a  number  of  serious  hindrances.  One  of  these 
drawbacks  is  poor  and  incompetent  criticism  from  the 
writers  on  musical  matters  in  many  of  our  daily  papers. 
As  we  read  the  vast  amount  of  illogical  criticism  that 


the  daily  press  offers  to  its  readers,  every  musician 
realizes  that  the  writers  of  the  articles  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  subject.  They  either  depend  upon 
some  hand-book  on  music  for  their  information,  or  else 
deal  with  the  subject  in  meaningless  terms,  that  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  reason.  Any  reporter  may  write 
upon  this  subject,  and  his  musical  qualifications  seem 
to  be  of  very  little  account,  as  long  as  he  can  fill  up  a 
cei-tain  space  under  the  head  of  Amusements.  I  know 
of  many  cases  where  the  so-called  musical  critic  has 
mistaken  even  the  work  he  was  hearing,  and  perchance 
learnedly  commented  upon  the  masterly  performance 
of  Wagner's  Tannhduser  overture,  when  the  popular 
one  to  Rossini's  William  Tell  was  played.  This  kind 
of  musical  criticism  is  what  the  daily  press  calls  a 
proper  acknowledgment  of  the  art  interests  of  a  coun- 
try. What  we  need  is  good,  honest  utterances  in  be- 
half of  art,  from  a  mind  that  has  both  ability  and 
knowledge.  A  writer  must  possess  a  positive  and  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  be  entitled  to  any 
respect.  Such  criticism  as  the  progress  of  art  demands 
seems  hardly  possible  from  the  daily  press,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  good  musical  journal  that  we  may  expect  the 
best  opinions  on  art  matters.  It  is  then  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  Dwight's  Journal  is  forced  to  stop 
its  usefulness,  simply  because  of  a  want  of  support. 
It  is  true  that  the  .Journal  was  a  small  paper,  and  yet 
its  quality  was  worthy  of  appreciation,  and  its  honest 
utterances  entitled  to  full  respect.  The  only  thing  in 
regard  to  music  that  receives  its  full  compensation  is 
the  trade  in  instruments  and  publications.  Large  for- 
tunes have  been  made  in  these  industries.  What  have 
these  people,  that  have  become  rich  out  of  musical 
merchandise,  done  for  the  art  that  has  given  them  their 
wealth?  Have  they  ever  started  a  good  music  school, 
or  supported  a  representative  musical  journal?  We 
have  a  number  of  papers  that  live  as  advertising 
mediums,  it  is  true,  but  their  influence  is  of  that  char- 
acter that  belongs  mostly  to  trade.  This  class  of  jour- 
nal is  generally  published  in  the  interests  of  some 
music  house.  Why  should  not  the  trade  interests  give 
a  little  of  their  wealth  to  the  support  of  a  worthy  art 
journal?  Any  benefit  to  the  progress  of  art  is  a  h61p 
to  even  the  trade.  When  we  observe  the  positive  ad- 
vancement that  Boston  is  making  in  regard  to  concerts, 
schools,  and  the  orchestral  work,  it  seems  astonishing 
that  it  can  be  so  unmindful  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 
Is  not  an  organ  that  may  give  its  entire  activity  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  music  worthy  of  support? 
If  the  cultivated  people  of  Boston  will  not  support  a 
journal  that  is  representative  of  their  class,  is  it  not 
an  indication  that  their  accomplishments  are  more 
assumed  than  real?  But  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
wait  for  a  better  public  and  a  more  hopeful  condition 
of  our  social  life,  before  what  is  best  in  music  can 
have  a  hearty  support  in  this  couutry. 

In  this  city  we  are  having  a  delightful  season  of  sum- 
mer night  concerts,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra.  This  series  of  entertainments  was  a  part 
of  a  plan  that  the  late  Mr.  George  B.  Carpenter  had 
arranged  for  our  musical  enjoyment.  Mr.  Milward 
Adams,  the  young  gentleman  who  has  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  by  his  business  tact  and  good 
management  has  been  able  to  carry  on  the  enterprise. 
It  takes  very  much  skill  and  a  clear  judgment  to  bring 
such  successful  returns  for  even  well-considered  plans. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Adams  for  this  season 
of  rich  entertainment,  and  we  can  but  wish  him  a 
great  success  in  all  his  future  work.  The  great  festi- 
val which  comes  next  spring  will  have  to  depend  for  its 
financial  success  largely  upon  the  management  that 
this  gentleman  will  give  it.  He  will  have  the  influence 
of  every  musical  person  in  the  city,  however,  and  the 
culmination  of  our  hopes,  a  festival,  seems  near  at 
hand.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Thomas,  —  the  programmes 
for  these  concerts  have  been  as  a  whole  very  pleasing. 
We  have  had  composers'  evenings,  and  symphony  per- 
formances, and  also  programmes  made  up  of  lighter 
things.  The  Mendelssohn  night  gave  us  the  Italian 
symphony,  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream  music,  over- 
ture Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage,  the  fairy  overture, 
Mehisina,  Scherzo  from  the  Reformation  Symphony, 
and  two  smaller  pieces.  The  Beethoven  night  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the 
overture  to  Coriolanvs,  Septet  Op.  20,  and  the  ballet 
music  to  Prometheus.  The  symphony  programmes 
gave  us  the  Schumann,  in  D-raiuor,  and  Brahms's  No.  2, 
in  D-major.  Every  evening  the  programme  is  made 
interesting,  while  new  and  old  works  are  very  artisti- 
cally arranged  so  as  to  give  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  the  large  audiences  that  gather,  evening 
after  evening,  to  listen  to  these  concerts.  The  place 
has  been  as  well  arranged  as  possible  for  the  music. 
The  garden  that  has  been  made,  of  plants,  flowers  and 
evergreens,  has  turned  the  Exposition  Building  into  a 
vast  conservatory,  in  which  a  pretty  fountain  plays. 


and  charming  music  may  be  heard,  and  it  almost  makes 
the  stay-at-home  people  of  our  city  think  that  Chicago 
is  indeed  a  pleasant  summer  home.  The  orchestra 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  formed  is  made  up  of  some  fifty 
men,  many  of  whom  are  our  home  players;  yet  there 
have  been  additions  from  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
which  have  given  a  new  and  better  formation  to  the 
band.  It  pleases  me  to  say  that  this  orchestra  is  doing 
some  very  good  work.  It  has  not  the  finish  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  old  band,  nor  are  the  brass  instruments 
quite  what  they  ought  to  be ;  but  the  educational  in- 
fluences that  are  at  work  with  the  men  will  do  much  to 
mould  them  into  a  better  form.  It  is  a  wise  thing  to 
develop  a  good  orchestra  in  the  West,  for  as  we  attempt 
the  performance  of  a  large  number  of  great  works  in  * 
the  course  of  a  season,  a  fine  band  is  a  necessity.  In 
the  closing  concerts  of  this  season  of  six  weeks,  i  shall 
endeavor  to  make  some  mention  of  the  improvement 
that  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the  playing  of  this  band, 
while  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

C.  H.  Brittan. 


Baltimore,  July  21.— Mr.  John  S.  Dwight:—Dear 
Sir,  —  Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  regret  at  the 
notice  in  your  last  issue  th.at  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  is  to  be  discontinued.  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  an  occasional 
notice  for  your  paper,  and  I  can  scarcely  exjjress  how 
unhappy  it  makes  me  feel  to  know  that  I  have  written 
my  last  letter  to  Dioight's  Journal.  I  did  fancy  that 
at  least  one  musical  publication  with  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  the  art  in  view  would  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  in  this  country.     It  seems  not. 

To  all  earnest  friends  of  musical  progress  there  re- 
mains but  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day  the  better 
class  of  the  American  people  wfll  open  their  eyes,  their 
ears  and  their  hearts  and  begin  to  understand  that 
there  are  a  few  objects  in  this  world  worth  living  for 
besides  the  accumulation  of  dollars  and  cents. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion, I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  A,  Fisher. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

London.  Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson  has  written  an 
open  letter  in  which  he  formally  withdraws  from  the 
London  operatic  field.  Ever  since  the  year  1874, 
competition  has  been  carried  on,  except  in  a  few 
years  when  Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson  combined 
forces,  between  the  Italian  operatic  impresarios 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  or  Her 
Majesty's.  Mr.  Mapleson  became  almost  hope- 
lessly involved,  and  the  elder  Gye's  backers  sank  a 
fortune  in  the  larger  house.  Of  late  years,  under 
the  management  of  the  brothers  Gye,  Covent  Gar- 
den has  increased  its  reputation,  but  without  reap- 
ing a  financial  reward.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  London  cannot  support  two  Italian  houses 
during  the  season,  and  a  syndicate  was  formed  re- 
cently for  converting  Covent  Garden  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  with  Gye  as  manager  at  a  salary. 
The  company  then  endeavored  to  secure  Her 
Majesty's,  and  this  they  attempted  to  do  by  seek- 
ing to  gain  possession  of  the  premises  through  the 
lessor  by  means  of  an  action  of  ejectment.  Find- 
ing himself  involved  in  costly  legal  proceedings, 
Mr.  Mapleson  determined  to  accept  the  offers  made 
him  by  the  syndicate,  and  an  arrangement  has  now 
been  made  by  whicli  he  sells  out  his  entire  interest 
in  Her  Majesty's,  with  the  object  of  devoting  his 
attention  entirely,  in  future,  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mapleson  receives  i£80,000,  and  when  his  lia- 
bilities are  deducted  from  this  he  will  be  left  with 
more  than  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  open 
an  energetic  campaign  next  season  in  America. 
Mr.  Mapleson  has  secured  certain  concessions  from 
the  new  company,  among  others  the  call  on  Covent 
Garden  for  all  new  operas,  artists,  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes which  he  may  require.  In  fact,  Covent  Gar- 
den will  be  henceforth  the  recruiting-house  for  his 
American  season.  —  Figaro. 

Frankfort-on-the-Malne.  —  The  prize  offered 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  best  opera  is  awarded  to 
Kdtchen  von  Heilbronn,  music  by  Carl  Rheinthaler, 
libretto  by  Heiurich  Bulthaupt.  The  successful  work 
will  be  produced  early  next  season  at  the  New  Stadt- 
theater. 


Berlin.  Von  Buelow  recently  played  a  gigantic 
programme  at  Berlin.  It  consisted  wholly  of  Liszt's 
compositions.  Sonata  (dedicated  to  Schumann),  four 
selections  from  the  "Anue'es  de  Pelerinage,"  the  legend, 
"  St.  Francois  de  Paule  Marchant  SurLes  Flots,"  four 
Etudes,  Ballade  (No.  2),  a  Polonaise  Mazurka,  Valse 
Impromptu  and  Scherzo,  and  March  in  D-minor.  It  is 
said  that  Buelow  fairly  surpassed  himselt 
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a^u^ical  3(nsttruction. 


A/T^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

•^  -*      After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Eui'ope,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Kesidesce  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J\^R.  TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOWSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemhle.    Address  149  (A)  Tremont  Street. 


nHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J\^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

MME.  BER  THA  ^''ofissor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


JOHANNSEN, 


G^ 


ORGE    T.   BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
5^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.   Ad- 
dress, care 

American?  Akt  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


J^R.  G.   IV.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

■vrill  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

Ha  (.i)  Tke.iioxt  St.,  K0031  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME    CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

y^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelh.\m,  Boston,  Mass. 


AJR.   JUNIUS    W.    A'/ZZ  (Leipsic,  iS6oto.S63), 
■'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
Sn,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
ziS  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/JISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

Jleferences :  B.  J.  Lakg,  J.  S.  Dwigitt. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Room.?,  lo8i  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Cotnposecl  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  oftUe  Ox-Brain  and  WJieat-Gertn, 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassita  hi,  err.itic  paiii5  ami  neuralgia,  refrealio 
tlie  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengtbens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  prerentlve  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.  For  sale  by 
Druggists  or  by  mail,  JSI.OO.  F- CROSBY    664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,    NewYork 


l[fR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  ]\Iass. 
Hours  lO  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

\tada~me  rudersdonff, 

■^"  50  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  ihen  for  five  montlis  at  her  country  ''^sidence. 
Lakeside,   Berlin,  iy-T,»^;s. 


y- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUEE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Occasions. 
I^Tnsic  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


U/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
IS7  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  Iiis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QHARLES  F.   WEBBER, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice,  and  the  Art 

of  Singing. 


^    B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


yiYRON  W.  WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.n,7„=.  /  Military  B.ind JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  J  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office.  i;i6  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


"TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
U^P*  This  Department  has  charge  of  alltJie  Pianos  used  in 
the  Pititic  Schools  0I Boston. 


TIVO  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


THE  THEISTIC  ARGUMENT. 

As  Affkctkd  bv  RnciiXT  Tjieoriks.     By  J.  L. 
DiMAN,  late  Professor  of  History  at  Browu  Uui- 
versitv.     Kdited  by  Prof   George  P.  Fisher 
of  Yale  College.      1  vol.  8vo,  S2.00. 
It  is  a  volume  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  thought- 
ful Chri.sti.'Lns  who  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  scien- 
tific, spec  11  la t ion. s  and  m.-iterialistic  babble  and  chitter  of 
our  time      Jt  i.-^  un-^pi-akably  reassuring  to  Christian  faith 
to  find  thnt,  after  the  fjiirept  investigation  and  the  most 
careful  weighing  of  testimony,  the  decided  preponderance 
of  evidence  i.i  on  the  side  of  religion,     lie  make.>^  the  reader 
see  and  feel  that  this  is  so.  —  The  EvntigHtst  {New  York). 
The  argument  i?  not  only  exceedingly  strong,  but  is  also 
exceedingly  beautiful.     It  is  thoroughly  artistic  and,  to 
one  fond  of  pure  re:i.*on,  often  enchanting.     Very  seldom, 
indeed,  does  the  lover  of  philosophy  find  a  work  purely 
philosophical,  conceived  and  executed  wirh  such  exquisite, 
refined,  iind  delicate  taste.  —  A'.  Y.  Ckristian  Intelligencer. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

By  James  M.  Whitox,  Ph.  D. 
i6mo,  Sl.25. 


A  thoughtful  and  reverent  study  of  one  of  the  funda 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  To  those  who  are  capa 
ble  of  rightly  appi'ebending  the  spiritual  conceptions 
"hich  Dr.  Whiton  embodies  in  this  volume,  thev  will 
serve  to  clear  away  many  mi.=takeu  and  material  ideas, 
and  will  help  to  make  the  sublime  and  inspiring  truth  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave  more  intensely  and  vitally  real. — ■ 
Boston-  Journal. 

Contains  a  great  deal  that  is  i  n  tere§ting  and  consolatory 
His  views  of  the  recognition  of  friends  io  heaven  will  find 
a  glad  response  in  the  hearts  of  mourners  everywhere. — 
The  Christian  at  IVork  {Hew  York). 


THE  LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

By  Jasies  Paeton.     With  Portraits  and  other  Ulustratious.     2  vols.  8vo,  $6,00. 


James  Parton  h.is  an  tiuqiiestion.Tble  genitis 
for  biography.     He  has  written  a   half-duzen  of 

tlie  best  American  bioirraphtes  we   liave 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  biography  or  a  work 
of  any  sort  which  equals  this  in  the  VMriety  and 
mass  of  its  entertainment.  It  i.s  kiileidosco|)ic  in 
its  re|)resontation.  Every  page  presents  a  new 
oombinarion  of  colors  and  forms,  of  pirsons  and 
incidents.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  fascinations.  He 
lias  not  only  given  ns  llie  best  life  of  Voltaire, 
but  has  made  a  valnalile  contrilmtion  to  our  per- 
uianeut  literature.  — Nem  York  Express. 

With  such  a  subject  as  this  literary  phenome- 
non, it  is  not  straiig-e  that  he  lias  produced  two 
very  readable  volumes.  It  is  often  said  of  a  biog- 
raphy in  two  volumes  that  cue  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  both  the  subject  and  the  reader. 
'I'here  is  little  danger  of  any  such  criticism  in 
regard  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Partou.  Every  chap- 
ter is  composed  and  written  wirh  such  a  skillful 
blending  of  entertaining  materials  and  agreeable 


remark  that  such  tales  as  "  Romola"  and  "  Dan 
iel  Deronda  "  seem  to  be  very  heavy  and  tedious 
in  comparison.  —  Neio  York  Observer. 

Mr.  Parton  has  a  charming  style,  —  a  style 
which  not  only  does  credit  to  himself,  but  implies 
a  eomiilirnent  to  his  readers,  being  simple  and 
natural,  but  with  the  grace  whicii  harmonizes  wirh 
a  cultivated  miiul  and  a  sensitive  enr,  free  alike 
from  the  artificial  resonance  of  Macaulay  and  the 
pathetic  eloquence  of  Motlev. —  T/ie  American 
(Philadelphia). 

We  confess  great  obligatious  to  Mr.  P.arton 
for  what  he  has  done  in  covering  the  ihirteen 
hundred  pages  of  these  two  volumes  with  matter 
most  rich  and  instructive,  of  a  biograpliical,  liis- 
toi'Ical,  social, direrary,  and  moral  inclnnge,  The 
narrative  is  one  long  draina.  The  personal  ca- 
reer of  the  subject  leads  off  into  episodes  of  nar- 
rative which  Mr.  Partou  follows  with  a  marvelous 
discursi\'eness  of  explanation,  relation,  description, 
and  portraiture. —  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


*^.*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  oj^ price  by  the  Publishers, 
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Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

ARRANGED  BV 

CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 


With  a  fine,  entirely  new  Portrait,  and  twelve  illustrations. 
1  vol.  square  ISmo,  tastefully  stamped,  $1.00. 
A  tasteful  little  volume,  containing  selections  made 
with  great  care  from  both  the  prose  and  poetical  works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  These  selections  are  printed  on  the  left-hand 
pages.  On  the  right-hand  pages  are  important  memo- 
randa, usually  the  names  of  distinguished  individiials 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  days  mentioned,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  autographs.  Tlie  book  is  embellished  with 
a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  twelve 
other  illustrations.  It  is  bound„in  the  most  tasteful  style, 
and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
birthday  books  ever  issued. 


PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Edited  by  M.  M.  Ballou.  16mo,  full  gilt,  §1.25. 
This  little  book  consists  of  wise  and  pungent  sentences 
gathered  from  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  admirable  plan  which  Mr.  Ballou 
employed  in  his  previous  work  of  similar  character,  "A 
Treasury  of  Thought,"  which  has  proved  so  acceptable. 

^^  A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT  has  been  is- 
sued in  more  attractive  style,  and  its  price  reduced  from 

S5.00  to  S4.00. 

The  Servant  Girl  Question. 

By  Harriet  Pbescott   Spofford.     "Little  Classic" 

style.    $1.00. 

A  series  of  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Ameri- 
can writers  on  a  subject  that  interests  all  American  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Spofford's  little  book  may  not  solve  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  intricate  question,  but  housekeepers  will 
read  it  with  sympathy  and  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  posi- 
tive benefit  from  it. 


The  King's  Missive, 

And  Other  Poems.    By  Joh>-  G.  Whittieb.  With  fine 
steel  portrait.    1  vol.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  all  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  since  the  publication  of  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  in 
1878.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude  of 
American  readers  who  not  only  regard  Mr.  Whittier  with 
profound  respect  as  a  poet,  but  who  also  revere  him  as  a 
man. 

Early  Spring  ^  Massachusetts. 


From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

gilt  top,  §1.50. 


1  vol,  l€mo, 


*#*For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  Publishers, 


These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have  the  same 
wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the  same  remarkable 
love  of  Nature,  and  the  same  original  and  individual  style 
which  make  all  of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  at- 
tractive. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   &   COMPANY,    BOSTON. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FAM/Lr. 


THE 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY, 

From  its  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  oJ 
Independence:  embracing  an  account  of  its  Dis- 
covery, Narratives  of  tlie  Struggles  of  its  Early 
Settlors,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the 
War  for  Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality, 
its  Industrial  Victories,  and  a  Record  of  its  whole 
Progress  as  a  Nation.  By  Abby  Sage  Richariv 
SON.  Illustrated  by  over  240  engravings  on  wood 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  discoverers,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  heroes;  pictures  of  public  buildings, 
maps  and  plans,  and  large  engravings  from  origi- 
nal designs  by  Granville  Perkins,  C.  G.  Busk, 
and  F.  0.  C.  Dakley.  8vo,  600  pages,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Cloth,  $4.50; 
sheep,  S5.00;  niorocco,  $6.25. 

The  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  peom  to  me  excellent, 
with  its  clear  picturesque  details,  and  the  unflagging  in- 
terept  and  at  times  faseinatingly  dnimatic  action  of  a  nar- 
rative not  too  brief  for  the  reader's  full  comprehension, 
nor  PC  minut«  and  protracted  as  to  become  tedious.  It  is 
indeed  The  Story  of  Our  Country  told  simply,  graphically, 
ui  good  Saxon,  showing  a  careful  study  of  materials,  and 
a  conscientious  and  judicious  use  of  them.  —  Joun  Q 
Whittier. 

A  most  timely  work,  most  admirably  done.  —  Georob 
William  Cdhtis. 

%•  For  salf.  by  BooJcstlUrs.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
^f  price  by  the  Publisfurs, 

HOTJGHTOK.  MIFI  LIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Book. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

By  T.  T.  HUNGER. 
i6mo,  doth,     ....     Ji.oo 


A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  sym- 
pathetic helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Purpose, 
Friends  and  Companions,  Manners,  Thrift,  Self- 
Keliance  and  Courage,  Health,  Reading  and  In- 
tellectual Life,  Amusements,  and  Faith. 

This  book  touches  acts,  habits,  character,  destiny ; 
it  deals  with  the  present  and  vital  thought  in  literature, 
society,  life ;  it  is  the  hand-book  to  possible  careers ; 
it  stimulates  one  with  the  idea  that  life  is  worth 
living ;  there  are  no  dead  words  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Principal  Shairp's  "Culture  and  Reli- 
gion," and  with  Dr.  Clarke's  "Self-Culture."  The 
production  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  :  it  is  an  event :  it  will  work  a  revolution 
among  young  men  who  read  it :  it  has  the  manly 
ring  from  cover  to  cover. — New   York  Times. 

*t^For'sale.  by  liooksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers,  ''; 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   Boston. 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 


From 
12mo, 


EABLT  SFBINQ  IN  UASSACHTTSETTS. 

the  Journal  of  Henrt  B.  Thokea.u. 

gilt  top,  $1.50. 

These  extracts  from  Thoreau's  Journal  have 
the  same  wonderful  keenness  of  observation,  the 
game  remarkable  lore  of  Nature,  and  the  same 
original  and  individual  style,  which  make  all 
of  Thoreau's  writings  so  valuable  and  attractive. 

WALDEN  •  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.    I6mo,  SI. 50. 

Their  encbaDtment  never  pallg  upon  the  sense :   thej 

harm  the  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the 

writer,  and  fill    bis    memory  with   sweet  and  pleasant 

images  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature.  —  New  York 

Tribuna. 

A   WEES   ON   THE   CONCOBD   AND    UERBI- 

UACE  BIVEBS.     16mo,  $1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  sbies  into  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered 
hand  of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Eng- 
land river,  walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  He 
cannot  help  but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire.  — 
—  Tht  Independtnl  (New  York). 

EXCTTBSIONS  TS  FIELD  AND  FOBEST.    With 
a  Biographical   Sketch  by  K.  W.  Emekson, 
and  a  portrait.     I6mo,  $1.50. 
CoMTENTS :   Biographical   Sketch,  by  R.  W. 
Emerson  ;  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts  ;  A 
Walk  to  Wachusett ;  The  Landlord ;  A  Winter 
Walk ;  The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees ;  Walk- 
ing ;  Autumnal  Tints  ;  Wild  Apples ;  Night  and 
Moonlight. 

Ills  obfervation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  sympathetic,  and  profound ;  and  his  descrip- 
tioDfl  are  of  the  best  in  literature,  llis  "  Excursions  "  is 
the  most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the 
most  Taluable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  — 

GEOCIQI   WlLUAH  GUETIS. 

THE  MAIHE  WOODS.     I6mo,  $1.50. 

Content  8  :  Ktaadn  ;  Chesuncook ;  The  Alle- 
gnsh  and  East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
seniles.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  R.  W.  Emebson. 

CAFE  COD.     I6mo,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Shipwreck;  Stage-Coach 
Views  :  The  Plains  of  Naitset;  The  Beach  ;  The 
Wellfleet  Oysterman ;  The  Beach  again  ;  Across 
the  Cape ;  The  Highland  Light ;  'rhe  Sea  and 
the  Desert;  Provincetown. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  wbo  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted.  —  Boston 
Advertiser, 


LETTEBS  TO  VABIOTTS  PEBSONS,  to  which  are 
added  a  few  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50. 

A    YANKEE   IN    CANADA    With  Antislavery 

and  Reform  Papers.     16mo,  $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to 
Canada.  The  second  part  comprises  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts ;  Prayers  ;  Civil  Disobedience ;  A 
Plea  for  Capt.  John  Brown  ;  Paradise  (to  be) 
Regained  ;  Herald  of  Freedom  ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  his  Works ;  Life  without  Principle  ;  Wen- 
ifleir  Phillips  before  the  Concord  Lyceum;  The 
Last  Days  of  John  Brown. 

%•  For   sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

PEPACTON.     16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Pepacton  :  a  Summer  "Voyage  • 
Springs;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  Nature  and 
the  Poets ;  Notes  by  the  Way ;  Foot-Paths ;  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs;  Winter  Pictures;  A  Camp  in 
Maine  ;  A  Spring  Relish. 


WAKE    BOBIN.     Revised,  enlarged,   and   illus- 
trated.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Retnrn  of  the  Birds ;  In  the 
Hemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at 
the  Capital ;  Birch  Browsings ;   The  Bluebird 
The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he 
does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
White  of  Selbome.  —  Hart/ord  Courant. 


WINTEB  STTNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustration.  I6mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations 
of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox ; 
A  March  Chronicle ;  Autumn  Tides ;  The  Apple  • 
An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American 
essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  ium.  — 
Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  keennese  of  his  perception, 
giv,j  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  de- 
lightful oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  Th*  Nation 
(New  York). 


BIBDS  AND  POETS,  vith  Other  Papers.     16mo, 
$1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches 
of  Nature ;  A  Bird  Medley ;  Spring  Poems ;  Our 
Rural  Diviuity ;  Emerson ;  i"he  Flight  of  the 
Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius;  Befora 
Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorongh 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepheMs 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and 
poets,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  Is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them. 
—  London  Examiner. 


LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY. 


I6mo,  $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Bees  ;  Sharp  Eyes  ; 
Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and 
Birds ;  A  Bed  of  Boughs ;  Birds'-Nesting ;  The 
Halycon  in  Canada. 


Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  nature's  most  persuasive  proph 
ets.  His  love  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  Is 
therein,  h'  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares.  He  is  a  close  and  care- 
ful observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us  about 
the  ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed. 
Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imagina- 
tive perception,  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  ityie 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  can  be 
imagined. —  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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SHELr  NO- 


[June,  1883,  20,000] 


BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBRAEY. 


One  volume  allowed  at  a  time,  and  obtained  only  by 
1  card;  to  be  kept  14  days  (or  seven  days  in  the  case  of  fiction 
and  juvenile  books  published  within  one  year,)  without  fine; 
I  not  to  be  renewed;  to  be  reclaimed  by  messenger  after  21 
I  days,  who  will  collect  20  cents  besides  fine  of  2  cents  a  day, 
I  including  Sundays  and  holidays;  not  to  be  lent  out  of  the 
\  borrower's  household,  and  not  to  be  transferred;  to  be  returned 
at  this  Hall. 

Borrowers  finding  this  book  mutilated  or  unwarrantably 
defaced,  are  expected  to  report  it;  and  also  any  undue  de- 
lay in  the  delivery  of  books. 

*:**No   claim    can    be    established    because   of   the    failure    of 
any  notice,  to  or  from  the  Library,  through  the  mail. 
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